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PREFACE. 


In the preparation of this third edition of Gilder- 
sleeve's Latin Grammar, the office of the senior collabo- 
rator has been chiefly advisory, except in the Syntax. In 
the Syntax, Professor Lodge is responsible for nearly every- 
thing that pertains to the history of usage, but for all 
deviations from the theory of the old grammar we bear a 
joint responsibility. During the progress of the work we 
have been cheered and aided by the encouragefnent and 
advice of distinguished scholars and experienced teachers, 
and whereas the Preface of the old grammar mentioned 
but two faithful helpers, Professor Thomas R. Price and 
Professor William E. Peters, the present work has had 
the advantage of liberal cooperation. 

Especial acknowledgment must be made of the attention 
paid to every detail by W. Gordon McCabe, Esq., Head- 
master of the University School, Richmond, Va., himself a 
Latinist of exact and penetrating scholarship, and by his 
accomplished assistant, Mr. C. W. Bain. Professor Minton 
Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, has lent us 
the aid of his wide and accurate knowledge of the history 
of the Latin language, and Professor Chapman Maupin, 
one of the revisers of Gildersleeve's Latin Primer, 
has given us the benefit of his practical experience and 
his acute observation. Professor E. M Pease, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, whose removal to the distant 
West interrupted a collaboration which promised valuable 
results, has, in spite of his arduous labors as teacher and 
editor, put at our service his notes on the Grammar of 1872. 

Among the scholars who have read the book in proof 
or advance sheets, and who have suggested improvements 
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here and corrections there, we would gratefully mention 
Principal Bancroft, of Phillips Andover Academy, Presi- 
dent Jesse, of the University of Missouri, Professor M. W. 
Humphreys, of the University of Virginia, R. W. Tun- 
stall, M.A., of Norfolk, Va., Professor Wm. C. Lawton, 
of Philadelphia, Professor W. P. Mustard, of Haverford 
College, Professor J. E. Goodrich, of the University of 
Vermont, Professor Jas. H. Dillard, of Tulane University, 
and Professor J. W. Redway, of New York. Finally we 
desire to express our joint thanks to Dr. C. W. E. Miller, 
Associate of the Johns Hopkins University, who has laid us 
both under especial obligations by his careful studies in the 
difficult chapter of Versification. 

As in the Preface to the old grammar, so in the Preface 
to the new, it is considered out of place to enlarge on the 
excellence of the methods followed ; but as the new gram- 
mar embraces a multitude of details that were not taken up 
in the old grammar, it has been thought fit that Professor 
Lodge should indicate the sources of the notes with which 
he has enriched a manual that has held its modest place for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


August 1, 1894. 


B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Gonzalez Lodge. 


The following supplementary note may serve to embody a partial 
bibliography of the more important works used in this revision, and 
some necessary explanations of the method : 

Fairly complete bibliographies of works on Latin Etymology 
and Syntax may be found in Reisig’s Vorlesungen fober lateinische 
Sprachwissenschaft (new edition, by Hagen, Schmalz, and Landgraf, 
1881-1888), and in the Lateinische Grammatik of Stolz and Schmalz 
(in Muller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft; 2d 
edition, 1890). Important also are the Grammars of Kuhner (1877, 
1878) * and Roby (1881, 1882) ; though many statements in both, but 
especially in the former, must be corrected in the light of more recent 
study. Some indications of more modern theories may be found in 


* A new Historical Grammar, by Stolz, Schmalz, Landgraf, and Wagener, was 
announced by Teubner in 1891. 
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the Erlduterungen zur lateinischen Grammatik of Deecke (1893). 
Many matters of importance both in Etymology and Syntax are 
treated in the Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie , and the construc- 
tions with individual words are often well discussed in Krebs’ Anti - 
ba/rbaru8 der lateinischen Sprache (6th edition, by Schmalz, 1886). 

For the accentuation and pronunciation of Latin we have also 
Corssen’s Aussprache , Vocalismus urtd Betonung der lateinischen 
Sprache (1868, 1870), and Seelmann’s Die Aussprache des Latein (1885). 

For the Etymology we must refer to Bucheler’s Grundriss der 
lateinischen Declination (2d edition, by Windekilde, 1879) and to 
Schweizer-Sidler’s Lateinische Grdmmatik (1888) ; also to many 
articles in various journals, most of which are given by Stolz. Indis- 
pensable is Neue’s Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache , of which the 
second volume of the third edition has already appeared (1892) and the 
first parts of the third volume (1894), under the careful revision of 
Wagener; also Georges’ Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen (1890). 

For the Formation of Words and the relation of Latin forms to those 
of the related languages we have Henry’s Precis de Grammaire Com- 
paree and Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik , both 
now accessible in translations. On these, in connection with Schweizer- 
Sidler, the chapter on the Formation of Words has been based. 

In the historical treatment of the Syntax we must still rely in large 
measure on Draeger’s Historische Syntax der lateinischen Sprache 
(2d edition, 1878, 1881), faulty and inaccurate though it often is : 
many of the false statements have been corrected on the basis of more 
recent individual studies by Schmalz ; but even Schmalz is not always 
correct, and many statements of his treatise have been silently emended 
in the present book. For the theoretical study of some problems of 
Latin Syntax Haase’s Vorlesungen Uber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft 
(1880) should not be overlooked. Since the appearance of the second 
edition of Schmalz, in 1890, considerable progress has been made in 
the various journals and other publications, as may be seen from 
Deecke’s summary in Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 1893, Every effort 
has been made to incorporate in this grammar the main results of 
these studies as far as practicable. We may also draw attention to 
the following important articles, among others, some of which are 
mentioned in the books above referred to : 

WOlfflin’s numerous articles in the Archiv ; Thielmann’s articles 
in the Archiv on habere with Perfect Participle Passive, and on the 
Reciprocal Relation ; Landgraf’s articles on the Figura Etymologica , 
in the second volume of the Acta Seminarii Erlangensis, and on the 
Future Participle and the Final Dative, in the Archiv; Hale’s treatise 
on The Cum Constructions , attacking the theories of Hoffmann ( Latein- 
ische Zeitpartikeln , 1874) and LDbbert (Die Syntax von Quom, 1869); 
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Hoffmann’s reply to Hale (1891), and Wetzel’s Der Streit zwischen 
Hoffmann und Hale (1892) ; Dahl’s Die lateinische Partikel ut (1882), 
with Gutjahr-Probst’s Der Gebrauch von ut bei Terenz (1888) ; Zim- 
mermann’s article on quod und quia im dlteren Latein (1880); Scherer’s 
article on quando, in Studemund's Studien ; Morris’s articles on the 
Sentence Question in Plautus and Terence in the A.J.P. (vols. x. and 
xi.) ; Hale’s articles on the Sequence of Tenses in the A.J.P. (vols. viii. 
and ix.), containing a discussion of the earlier Literature ; Elmer’s 
articles on the Latin Prohibitive in A.J.P. (vol. xv.) 

A bibliography of the treatises on Prosody and Versification may 
be found in Gleditsch’s treatise in the second volume of Muller’s 
Handbuch ; this, with Plessis’ Metrique Grecque et Latine (1889), has 
been made the basis of the chapter on Prosody ; but in the treatment 
of early metres, regard has been had to Klotz (Altr&mische Metrik , 
1890), and to Lindsay’s recent papers on the Saturnian in the A.J.P. 
(vol. xiv.). In the matter of the order of words we have followed 
Weil’s treatise on the Order of Words, translated by Super (1887). 

The question of the correct measurement of hidden quantities is 
still an unsettled one in Latin ; for the sake of consistency the usage 
of Marx, HHUfsbuchlein fur die Aussprache der lateinischen Vokale 
in positionslangen Silben (2d edition, 1889) has been followed. 

The quotations have been made throughout from the Teubner Text 
editions except as follows : Plautus is cited from the Triumvirate 
edition of Kitsch l ; Vergil from the Editio Maior of Ribbeck ; Ovid 
and Terence from the Tauchnitz Texts ; Horace from the Editio Minor 
of Keller and Holder ; Lucretius from the edition of Munro; 
Ennius and Lucilius from the editions of L. Muller ; fragmentary 
Scenic Poets from the edition of Ribbeck. Special care has been 
taken to make the quotations exact both in spelling and wording ; and 
any variation in the spelling of individual words is therefore due to 
the texts from which the examples are drawn. 

Where it has been necessary to modify the quotations in order to 
make them suitable for citation, we have enclosed within square 
brackets words occurring in different form in the text, and in paren- 
theses words that have been inserted ; where the passage would not 
yield to such treatment, Cf. has been inserted before the reference. 
We have not thought it necessary to add the references in the Prosody 
except in the case of some of the citations from early Latin. 

In the spelling of Latin words used out of quotation, as a rule u 
and ▼ have been followed by o rather than by u ; but here the require- 
ments of clearness and the period of the language have often been 
allowed to weigh. Otherwise we have followed in the main Bram- 
bach’s Htilfsb&chlein fUr lateinische Bechtschreibung (translation by 
McCabe, 1877). G. L. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Alphabet. 

1. The Latin alphabet has twenty-three letters : 
ABCDEFGH1 KLM NOPQRSTVXY55 

Remarks. — i. The sounds represented by 0 and K were originally 
distinct, C having the sound of G, but they gradually approximated 
each other, until C supplanted K except in a few words, such as 
Kalendae, £m 5, which were usually abbreviated, KaL, K. The orig- 
inal force of G is retained only in C. (for Gains) and Cn. (for Gnaeus). 

2 . J, the consonantal form of I, dates from the middle ages. V repre- 
sented also the vowel u in the Latin alphabet ; and its resolution into 
two letters — V for the consonant, and U for the vowel — also dates from 
the middle ages. For convenience, V and U are still distinguished in 
this grammar. 

3 . Y and Z were introduced in the time of Cicero to transliterate 
Greek v and £. In early Latin v was represented by u (occasionally 
by i or oi), and J by ss or s. Z had occurred in the earliest times, but 
had been lost, and its place in the alphabet taken by G, which was 
introduced after C acquired the sound of K. 

Note.— The Latin names for the letters were : a, be, 06 , de, e, ef, ge, ha, i, ka, el, 
em, en, 0 , pe, qu (= cu), er, es, te, u, ex (ix), to be pronounced according to the 
rules given in 3, 7. For Y the sound was used, for Z the Greek name (zfita). 

Vowels. 

2. The vowels are a, e, i, 0 , u, (y) ; and are divided : 

1 . According to their quality (i. e., the position of the organs used 
in pronunciation), into 

guttural (or back), a, 0 , u ; palatal (or front), e, i, (y). 

2 . According to their quantity or prolongation {i. e. f the time 
required for pronunciation), into 

long, ( — ) ; short , ( ^). 
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VOWELS — DIPHTHONGS — CONSONANTS. 


Remark. — Vowels whose quantity shifts in poetry are called com* 
mon (see 13), and are distinguished thus : 

by preference short ; — , by preference long. 

3, Sounds of the Vowels. 

ft = a in father. 5 = o in bone, 

e = e in prey. a = oo in moon. 

I = i in caprice. y = n in sftr (French), German tt. 

Remark. — The short sounds are only less prolonged in pronuncia- 
tion than the long sounds, and have no exact English equivalents. 


Diphthongs. 

4. There are but few diphthongs or double sounds in Latin. The 
theory of the diphthong requires that both elements be heard in a slur. 
The tendency in Latin was to reduce diphthongs to simple sounds ; 
for example, in the last century of the republic ae was gliding into e, 
which took its place completely in the third century A. D. Hence 
arose frequent variations in spelling : as glaeba and gleba, sod ; so 
oboedlre and obfidlre, obey ; faenum (foenum) and fBnum, hay. 


ae 

= aye (fth-eh). 

ei = 

ei 

in ieint (drawled). 

oe 

= oy in boy. 

eu = 

eu 

in Spanish dewda (6h-oo), 

au 

= on in our. 

(ui = 

we, 

almost). 


Note.— B efore the time of the Gracchi we And ai and oi instead of ae and oe. 


5. The sign •• ( Diaeresis — Greek = separation) over the second vowel 
shows that each sound is to be pronounced separately : Sftr, air ; 
OenomatLs, alo6. 

Consonants. 

6. Consonants are divided : 

i. According to the principal organs by which they are pronounced, 
into 

Labials (lip-sounds): b, p, (ph), f, v, m. 

Dentals (tooth-sounds): d, t, (th), 1, n, r, 8. 

Gutturals (throat-sounds): g, c, k, qu, (ch), h, n (see 7). 

Note.— I nstead of dental and guttural \ the terms lingual and palatal are often used. 


2. According to their prolongation , into 
A. Semi-vowels : of which 

1, m, n, r, are liquids (m and n being nasals ). 
h is a breathing . 

c_ is a sibilant. 
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B. Mutes : to which belong 

P-mutes, p, b, (ph), t, labials . 

T-mutes, t, d, (th), dentals. 

K-mutes, k, c, qu, g, (ch), gutturals. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same organ . 

Mutes are further divided into 

Tenu6s (thin, smooth) : p, t, k, c, qu, hard (surd). 

Mediae (middle): b, d, g, soft (sonant). 

[Aspirdtae (aspirate, rough): ph, th, ch,] aspirate. 

Those on the same line are said to be of the same order. 

The aspirates were introduced in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury B. C. in the transliteration of Greek words, and thence extended to 
some pure Latin words ; as, pulcher, Gracchus. 

3. Double consonants are : z = dz in a dze ; x = cs (ks), gs ; i and u 
between two vowels are double sounds, half vowel, half consonant. 


Sounds of the Consonants. 

7 . The consonants are sounded as in English, with the following 
exceptions : 

C is hard throughout = k. 

Ch is not a genuine Latin combination (6, 2). In Latin words it is a 
k ; in Greek words a kh, commonly pronounced as ch in German. 

G is hard throughout, as in get , give. 

H at the beginning of a word is but slightly pronounced ; in the 
middle of a word it is almost imperceptible. 

I consonant (J) has the sound of a broad y ; nearly like y in 3/ule. 

N has a guttural nasal sound before c, g, q, as in anchor, anguish. 

Qu = kw (nearly) ; before 0, qu = c. In early Latin qu was not fol- 
lowed by u. Later, when 0 was weakened to u, qu was replaced by c ; 
thus quom became cum. Still later qu replaced c, yielding quum. 

R is trilled. 

8 and X are always hard, as in hiss, a&e. 

T is hard throughout; never like t in nation. 

U consonant (V) is pronounced like the vowel, but with a slur. In 
the third century A. D. it had nearly the sound of our w. In Greek it 
was frequently transliterated by 05 ; so OvaXipios = Valerius. 


Phonetic Variations in Vowels and Consonants. 


8. Vowels. 

1 . Weakening. — In the formation of words from roots or stems 
short vowels show a tendency to weaken ; that is, a tends to become e 
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PHONETIC VARIATIONS. 


and then i, or o and then u, while o tends towards e or i, and u towards i 
This occurs most frequently in compound words, to a less degree in 
words formed by suffixes. Diphthongs are less frequently weakened 
and long vowels very rarely. The principal rules for these changes are 
as follows, but it must be remembered that to all there are more or less 
frequent exceptions : 

A. — i. In the second part of compound words, and in reduplicated 
words, the root- vowel & is weakened to g, which usually passes over 
into I in open syllables (11, r.), and often to ii before 1 and labial 
mutes : cOn-scendO (scandO) ; con-cidO (cadO) ; dS-sultd (saltC) ; fefelll (falls). 

2. As final vowel of the stem & is weakened in the first part of a com- 
pound word, usually to I, rarely to S or d: aquili-fer (aquila-); causi-dicus 
(causa-). 3. In or before suffixes, & becomes I: domi-tus (doma-). 

Note.— A frequently resists change, especially in verbs of the First and Second 
'Conjugations : as, sg-parfire (parSre) ; circum-iacgre (iacfire) ; so satis-facere 
(facere) and others. 


E. — 1. In the second part of compound words, root vowel S is usu- 
ally retained in a close ( 11 , R.) syllable, and weakened to I in an open 
syllable ; but it is invariably retained before r : In-flectO (fleets) ; ob» 
tinefl (teneg) ; ad-vertd (vertd). 2. In or before suffixes, aud in the final 
syllable of a word, it also becomes l : geni-tor (gene-) ; un-decim (decern). 

1. — At the end of a word l is changed to 6 : mare (mari). 

0. — 1. In composition final stem-vowel 6 is usually weakened to I ; 
before labials sometimes to d : agri-cola (agro-) ; auru-fex (usually auri- 
fex). 2. In suffixes, and in final syllables, it is weakened to I : amlci-tia 
(amlco-) ; gracili-s (also gracilu-s). 

TJ. — In composition final stem-vowel d is usually weakened to I; 
the same weakening occurs sometimes within a word or before a suffix : 
mani-fSstus (also manu-fgstus) ; lacrima (early lacruma). 

AE, ATI. — In the second part of a compound word root-diphthong ae 
is usually weakened to I, but often there is no change ; au is occasion- 
ally changed to d : ex-qulr0 (quaerO) ; con-clddO (claudO). 

2. Omission. — Vowels are frequently omitted both in simple and 
compound words, either within the word ( syncope ) or at the end (apo- 
cope) : dextera and dextra ; prlnceps (for primeeps, from prlmiceps) ; pergO 
(for perregC) ; ut (utl) ; neu (nSve). 

3. Epenthesis. — Vowels are sometimes inserted to ease the pronun- 
ciation, but usually before liquids or in foreign words : ager (agro-) 
see 31 ; Daphing (= Daphng) ; drachuma (= drachma). 

4. Assimilation. — Two vowels in adjoining syllables tend to become 
like each other; this assimilation is usually regressive (i. e., of the 
first to the second), especially when 1 separates them : it is rarely pro- 
gressive. Compare facilis with facul, familia with famulus, bene with bonus. 
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5. A vowel before a liquid tends to become % less often 0 or e s 

aduldscdns and adoldscdns ; valgus and volgus ; decumus (decern) ; com- 
pare tempos with temporis ; peperl (from parid), etc. 

9 . Consonants . 

1. Assimilation. — When two consonants come together in Latin, 
they tend to assimilate one to the other. This assimilation is usu- 
ally regressive ; sometimes it is progressive . It is either complete , that 
is, the two consonants become the same ; or partial , that is, the one 
is made of the same order or same organ as the other. These changes 
occur both in inflection and in composition, but they are especially 
noteworthy in the last consonant of prepositions in composition. 

Scrip-train for scrlb-tum (regressive partial); ac-cddere for ad-cBdere 
(regressive complete) ; cur-sum for cur-tum (progressive partial) ; celer- 
rimus for celer-simus (progressive complete). 

2. Partial Assimilation. — (a) The sonants g and b, before the surd t, 
or the sibilant s, often become surds (c, p ) ; the surds p, c, t before 
liquids sometimes become sonants (b, g, d) ; the labials p, b before n 
become m; the labial m before the gutturals c, q, g, h, i (j), the dentals 
t, d, s, and the labials f, v, becomes n ; the dental n before labials p, b, 
m, becomes m ; rdc-tum (for rBg-tum) ; scrip-sl (for scrlb-sl) ; seg-mentum 
(for sec-mentum) ; som-nus (for sop-nus) ; prin-ceps (for prim-ceps). 


Note.— Similar is the change of q (qn) to c before t or s : COC-tum (for coqu-tum). 

(J) After 1 and r, t of the suffixes tor, tug, turn, becomes s by progres- 
sive assimilation : cur-sum (for cur-tum). 

3. Complete Assimilation. — There are many varieties, but the most 
important principle is that a mute or a liquid tends to assimilate to 
a liquid and to a sibilant : paella (puer) ; cur-rere (for cur-sere) ; ods-sl 
(for cdd-sl) ; cordlla (oordna), etc. 

4. Prepositions. — Ab takes the form S before m or v, and in ft-fui ; 
appears as au in au-ferd, au-fagid ; as abs before c, t ; as as before 
p. Ad is assimilated before c, g, 1, p, r, s, t, with more or less 
regularity ; before gn, sp, sc, st, it often apj>ears as ft. Ante appears 
rarely as anti. Cum appears as com before b, m, p ; con before c, d, f, g, 
i, q, s, v ; cd before gn, n ; assimilated sometimes before 1 and r. Ez 
becomes d before b, d, g, i (j), 1, m, n, r, v ; ef or ec, before f. In usually 
becomes im before b, m, p ; before 1, r it is occasionally assimilated ; 
the same holds good of the negative prefix in. Ob is usually assimi- 
lated before c, f, g, p ; appears as 0 in o-mittd, o-perid, obs in obs-oldscd, 
and os in ostendd. Sub is assimilated before c, f, g, p, r ; appears as sus 
in a few words, as sus-cipid ; occasionally sCL before s, as sd-spicid. Trftns 
sometimes becomes trfi before d, i ( j), n ; trftn before s. Amb- (insepa- 
rable) loses b before a consonant, and am is sometimes assimilated. Cir- 
cum sometimes drops m before i. Dig becomes dif before f ; dir before a 
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PHONETIC VARIATIONS — SYLLABLES. 


vowel ; di before consonants, except c, p, q, t, s, followed by a vowel, 
when it is usually unchanged. The d of red and add is usually dropped 
before consonants. 

Note.— I n early Latin assimilation is much less common than in the classical 
period. 

5. Dissimilation . — To avoid the harshness of sound when two sylla- 
bles begin with the same letter, the initial letter of the one is often 
changed ; this is true especially of liquids, but occasionally of other 
letters : singu-li-ria (for singu-la-lis) ; merl-dig (for medl-diS). 

Note.— T his principle often regulates the use of -brum or -bulum, and of -cram 
or -culum in word formation (181, 6) : compare perlculum with simulacrum. 

6. Omission. — (a) When a word closes with a doubled consonant or 
a group of consonants, the final consonant is regularly dropped in 
Latin ; sometimes after the preceding consonant has been assimilated 
to it. In the middle of a word, after a long syllable, ss and 11 are sim- 
plified : 11 is sometimes simplified after a short vowel, which is then 
lengthened if the syllable is accented ( compensatory lengthening) ; but 
if the syllable is unaccented, such lengthening need not take place. In 
this case other doubled consonants may also be simplified. 

fel (for fell) ; lac (for lact) ; vigil (for vigils) ; lapis (for lapid-s, lapiss) ; 
mlsl (for mls-si) ; villa and vllicus ; but curras and cdrtLlis. 

Note. — X is retained, even after 1 and r, as in calx, arx ; also ps, bs, as in stirps, 
tubs ; ms is found in hiems only. 

(b) In the tendency to easier pronunciation consonants are often 
dropped both at the beginning and in the middle of a word : 
stimulus (for stigmulus) ; pSstor (for pSsctor) ; aid (for ihiB) ; natus (for 
gnatus, retained in early Latin, rarely later) ; litas (for tlitus), etc. 

7 . Epenthesis. — Between m and 1, m and s, m and t, ap is generated: 
ex-em-p-lum (ex-im5) ; cdm-p-sl (cBmO) ; gm-p-tus (emO). 

8. Metathesis or transposition of consonants occurs sometimes in 
Latin, especially in Perfect and Supine forms : oernO ; Pf. crg-vl, etc. 


Syllables. 

10 .- The syllable is the unit of pronunciation ; it consists 
of a vowel, or a vowel and one or more consonants. 

A word has as many syllables as it contains separate vowels 
and diphthongs. 

In dividing a word into syllables, a consonant, between 
two vowels belongs to the second : a-m6, I love ; li-xa, a 
sutler , 
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Any combination of consonants that can begin a word 
(including mn, under Greek influence) belongs to the fol- 
lowing vowel ; in other combinations the first consonant 
belongs to the preceding vowel : a-sper, rough ; fau-stus, 
lucky ; li-bri, books ; a-mnis, river. 

Remarks. — i. The combinations incapable of beginning a word are 
{a) doubled consonants : sic-cus, dry ; (6) a liquid and a consonant : 
al-nras, fostering ; am-bO, both ; an-guis, snake ; ar-bor, tree. 

2 . Compounds are treated by the best grammarians as if their parts 
were separate words : ab-igO, I drive off ; rfis-publica, commonwealth. 

11 . The last syllable of a word is called the ultimate 
(Ultima, last) ; the next to the last the penult (paene, almost, 
and Ultima) ; the one before the penult, the antepenult 
(ante, before, and paenultima). 

Remark. — A syllable is said to be open when it ends with a vowel ; 
close , when it ends with a consonant. 


Quantity. 

12 . i. A syllable is said to be long by nature, when it 
contains a long vowel or diphthong : mos, custom ; caelum, 
heaven. 


Remarks. — i. A vowel before nf, ns, gm, gn, is long by nature : 
InfSlIx, unlucky ; mgnsa, table ; agmen, train ; agnus, lamb. In many 
cases, however, the n has disappeared from the written word ; so in 
some substantival terminations : 5s (Acc. PI., 2d tied.), fls (Acc. PL, 
4th tied.) ; in adjectives in Dsns (fSrmDsus, shapely , for fSrmDnsus) ; in 
the numerical termination fisimns (— gnsimus). See 95, n. 5. 

2 . Before i consonant (j) a vowel is long by nature : PompSius, 
Pompey ; except in compounds of iugum, yoke (bl-ingus, two-horse ), 
and in a few other words. 

Note. — From about 134 to about 74 B. C. 5, 6, Cl, were often represented by aa, ee, 
UU ; I by ei. From the time of Augustus to the second century i was indicated by a 
lengthened I. From Sulla’s time until the third century long vowels (rarely, however, I) 
were indicated by an Apex ('). 


2. A syllable is said to be long by position, when a short 
vowel is followed by two or more consonants, or a double 
consonant : &rs, art ; collum, neck ; abrumpo, / break off ; 
pdr mare, through the sea j n6x, murder . 
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ACCENTUATION. 


3. A syllable is said to be short when it contains a short 
vowel, which is not followed by two or more consonants : 
Idcus, place ; t&bula, picture. 

Remark. — A vowel is short by nature when followed by another 
vowel, or by nt, nd : dfius, God ; innocfintia, innocence ; am&ndus, to be 
loved. 

13 . A syllable ending in a short vowel, followed by a mute 
with 1 or r, is said to be common (anceps, doubtful) : tenft- 
brae, darkness. 

Remark. — In prose such syllables are always short. In poetry they 
were short in early times, common in the Augustan period. 

14 . Every diphthong, and every vowel derived from a 
diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is long: saevus, 
cruel ; conclude, I shut up (from claudo, I shut)), cogo (from 
co-ago), I drive together. 


Accentuation. 


15 . 1. Dissyllabic words have the accent or stress on the 
penult : 6quus, horse. 

2. Polysyllabic words have the accent on the penult, when 
the penult is long ; on the antepenult, when the penult is 
short or common : mandare, to commit ; mandSre, to chew ; 
mtSgrum, entire; circumdare, to surround; superstates, 
survivors. 


Remarks. — 1. The little appendages (enclitics), que, ve, ne, add an 
accent to the ultimate of words accented on the antepenult : ldminaque, 
and lights ; Mminave, or rivers ; v6merene 1 from a plowshare ? Dis- 
syllables and words accented on the penult are said to shift their accent 
to the final syllable before an enclitic : egomet, I indeed ; amareve, or 
to love ; but it is more likely that the ordinary rule of accentuation 
was followed. 

2 . Compounds (not prepositional) of facere and dare retain the 
accent on the verbal form : calefacit, vgnumdare. 

3. Vocatives and genitives of substantives in ius of the second de- 
clension, as well as genitives of substantives in ium, retain the accent 
on the same syllable as the nominative : Verglli. 


Note.— Other exceptions will be noted as they occur. In the older language the 
accent was not bounded by the antepenult : accipiO (aCCipiO), concutiO (COnciitiO), 
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Parts of Speech. 

16. The Parts of Speech are the Noun (Substantive and 
Adjective), the Pronoun, the Verb, and the Particles (Ad- 
verb, Preposition, and Conjunction), defined as follows : 

1 . The Substantive gives a name : vir, a man ; Codes, 
Codes ; donum, a gift . 

2. Th e Adjective adds a quality to the Substantive : bonus 
vir, a good man . 

3. The Pronoun points out without describing : hie, this ; 
ille, that ; ego, I. 

4. The Verb expresses a complete thought, whether asser- 
tion, wish, or command ; amat, he loves ; amet, may he love ; 
ama, love thou ! 

5. The Adverb shows circumstances . 

6. The Preposition shows local relation . 

7. The Conjunction shows connection. 

Remarks. — 1. Substantive is short for noun-substantive, and ad- 
jective for noun-adjective. Substantives are often loosely called nouns. 

2. The Interjection is either a mere cry of feeling : Sh ! ah ! and does 
not belong to language, or falls under one of the above-mentioned 
classes. 

3. The Particles are mainly mutilated forms of the noun and pro- 
noun. 

Notes.— 1. The difference between substantive and adjective is largely a difference 
of mobility ; that is, the substantive is fixed in its application and the adjective is general. 

2. Noun and pronoun have essentially the same inflection ; but they are commonly 
separated, partly on account of the difference in signification, partly on account ol 
certain peculiarities of the pronominal forms. 


Inflection. 

17. Inflection (Inflexio, bending) is that* change in the 
form of a word (chiefly in the end) which shows a change in 
the relations of that word. The noun, pronoun, and verb are 
inflected ; the particles are not capable of further inflection. 

The inflection of nouns and pronouns is called declension, 
and nouns and pronouns are said to be declined. 

The inflection of verbs is called conjugation } and verbs 
are said to be conjugated . 
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The Substantive. 

18. A Substantive is either concrete or abstract ; concrete 
when it gives the name of a person or thing ; abstract when 
it gives the name of a quality ; as amlcitia, friendship. 

Concrete substantives are either 'proper or common : 

Proper when they are proper, or peculiar, to certain per- 
sons, places, or things: Horatius, Horace ; Ne&polis, Naples; 
Padus, Po. 

Common when they are common to a whole class : 
dominos, a lord ; orbs, a city ; amnis, a river . 

Gender of Substantives. 

19. For the names of animate beings, the gender is deter- 
mined by the signification ; for things and qualities, by the 
termination. 

Names of males are masculine ; names of females, femi- 
nine. Masculine : Romulus; Iflppiter; vir, man; equus, horse . 
Feminine : Cornelia; IfcnO; femina, woman; equa, mare . 

20. Some classes of words, without natural gender, have 
their gender determined by the signification : 

1. All names of months and winds , most names of rivers , 
and many names of mountains are masculine ; as : Aprllis, 
April , the opening month ; Aquilo, the north tvind ; Albis, 
the River Elbe ; AthOs, Mount Athos . 

Remarks. — i. Names of months, winds, and rivers were looked 
upon as adjectives in agreement with masculine substantives under- 
stood (mBnsis, month ; ventus, wind ; fluvius, amnis, river). 

2 . Of the rivers, Allia, Lethe, Matrona, Sagra, Styx are feminine ; 
Albula, AcherOn, Oarunma vary, being sometimes masculine, some- 
times feminine. 

3. Of the mountains, Alp6s, the Alps , is feminine ; so, too, sundry 
(Greek) names in a (G. ae), 6 (G. 6s) : Aetna (usually), Calpe, 
CyUene, Hybla, Ida, Ossa (usually), Oeta (usually), Bhodope, PholoB, PyrBnB, 
and Garambis, PelBris. PBlion and SOracte (usually), and names of moun- 
tains in a (G. Oram), as Maenala (G. MaenalBrum), are neuter. 

II. Names of countries (terrae, fern .), islands (insulae, 
fem.) } cities (urbes, fern.), plants (plantae,/em.), and trees 
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(arbores, fem .), are feminine: Aegyptus, Egypt ; Rhodus, 
Rhodes ; pirns, a pear-tree ; abiss, a fir-tree . 

Remarks. — i. Names of countries and islands in us (os) (G. i) are 
masculine, except Aegyptus, Chius, Chersonfisus, Cyprus, Delos, fipfrus, 
Lemnos, Lesbos, Peloponnesus, Rhodus, Samos, Bosporus (the country). 

2. Many Greek names of cities follow the termination. Towards 
the end of the republic many feminine names change the ending -us 
to -um and become neuter : Abydus and Abydum, Saguntus and 
Saguntum. 

3. Most names of trees with stems in -tro (N. -ter) are masculine : 
oleaster, wild olive ; pinaster, wild pine . So also most shrubs : dfLmus, 
bramble-bush ; rhtls, sumach. Neuter are acer, maple ; lSser, a plant ; 
papaver, poppy (also masc. in early Latin) ; rObur, oak ; slier, willow ; 
siser, skirret (occasionally masc.) ; stiber, cork-tree ; t fiber, mushroom . 

III. All indeclinable substantives, and all words and 
phrases treated as indeclinable substantives, are neuter : f&a, 
right ; a longum, d long ; scire tuum, thy knowing ; triste 
vale, a sad “farewell” 

21. 1. Substantives which have but one form for mascu- 
line and feminine are said to be of common gender : clvis, 
citizen (male or female) ; comes, companion ; index, judge. 

2. Substantlva mobilia are words of the same origin, whose 
different terminations designate difference of gender : ma- 
gister, master , teacher ; magistra, mistress ; servus, serva, 
slave (masc. and fem.) ; victor, victrlx, conqueror (masc. and 
fem.). 

3. If the male and female of animals have but one desig- 
nation, mas, male , and femina, female , are added, when it is 
necessary to be exact : pav6 mas (masculus), peacock ; p&vS 
ffcmina, peahen. These substantives are called epicene 
(eirCicoiva, utrique generi communia y common to each 
gender). 

Number. 

22. In Latin there are two numbers : the Singular , 
denoting one ; the Plural, denoting more than one. 

Remark. — The Dual , denoting two, occurs in Latin only in two 
words (duo, two; ambS, both), in the nominative and vocative of the 
masculine and neuter. A similar formation is oct5, eight (two fours). 
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OASES. 


Cases. 

23. In Latin there are six cases : 

1. Nominative (Case of the Subject). 

Answers : who 9 what 9 

2. Genitive (Case of the Complement). 

Answ ers : whose 9 whereof 9 

3. Dative (Case of Indirect Object or Personal Interest). 

Answers : to ivhom 9 for whom 9 

4. Accusative (Case of Direct Object). 

Answers : tvhom 9 what 9 

5. Vocative (Case of Direct Address). 

6. Ablative (Case of Adverbial Relation). 

Answers : where 9 whence 9 wherewith 9 

Note.— These six cases are the remains of a larger number. The Locative (answers : 
where?), is akin to the Dative, and coincident with it in the 1st and 3d Declensions ; 
in the 2d Declension it is lost in the Genitive ; it is often blended with the Ablative in 
form , regularly in syntax. The Instrumental (answers: wherewith ?), which is 
found in other members of the family, is likewise merged in the Ablative. 

24. 1. According to their form, the cases are divided into 
strong and iceak : The strong cases are Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative. The weak cases are Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative. 

2. According to their syntactical use, the cases are divided 
into CasUs Recti, or Independent Cases, and Casus Obllqul, or 
Dependent Cases. Nominative and Vocative are Castls 
Recti, the rest CasUs Obllqul. 

25. The case-forms arise from the combination of the case - 
endings with the stem . 

1. The stem is that which is common to a class of forma- 
tions. 


Notes.— 1 . The stem is often so much altered by contact with the case-ending, and 
the case-ending so much altered by the wearing away of vowels and consonants, 
that they can be determined only by scientific analysis. So in the paradigm mSnsa, 
the stem is not m&ns, but mSnsS, the final £ having been absorbed by the ending in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural mSnsls. So -d, the ending of the Ablative Singular, 
has nearly disappeared, and the locative ending has undergone many changes (6, ei, 1, 
$). The “ crude form ” it is often impossible to ascertain. 

2. The root is au ultimate stem, and the determination of the root belongs to com- 
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parative etymology. The stem may be of any length, the root was probably a mono- 
syllable. In penna the stem is penna- ; in pennula, pennulS- ; in pennfttulus, 
penn&tulo- ; the root is pet (petna, pesna, penna), and is found in pet-ere,to/a& 
upon, tojlyat ; Greek, irer-o^ai, nrtpov ; English, feather. 


2 . The case-endings are as follows, early forms being printed in 
parenthesis : 


-N.V. 

Wanting or in. f. -s ; n. -m. 

Pl. — N.V. 

-es (eis, Is); -i; n. -a. 

G. 

-is (-os, -us, -es) ; -i. 

G. 

-um(om); -nun(som). 

x). 

-I (-6, -ei). 

D. 

-bus; -is. 

Ac. 

-m, -em. 

Ac. 

-s (for -ns) ; n. -a. 

Ab. 

Wanting (or -d) ; -e. 

Ab. 

-bus; -is. 


Declensions. 

26 . There are five declensions in Latin, which are charac- 
terized by the final letter of their respective stems ( stem- 
characteristic ). 

For practical purposes and regularly in lexicons they are also im- 
properly distinguished by the ending of the Genitive Singular. 

Stem Characteristic. Genitive Singular. 


I. 

MS). 

ae. 

II. 

6. 

L 

III. 

I, 11, a consonant. 

Is. 

IV. 

tt. 

Os. 

V. 

6. 

&L 


Remark. — The First, Second, and Fifth Declensions are called 
Vowel Declensions ; the Third and Fourth, which really form but one, 
the Consonant Declension, i and u being semi-consonants. 


27 . The case-endings in combination with the stem-char- 
acteristics give rise to the following systems of terminations : 


Singular. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

N. 

a. 

us (os) ; wanting ; am (om). 

s; wanting. 

G. 

ae (as, SI, ai). 

I (el). 

is (us, es). 

D. 

ae (Si). 

8 (oi). 

x («l, i). 

Ac. 

am. 

um (om). 

em, im. 

V. 

a. 

e ; wanting ; am (om). 

s. 

AO. 

& (ad). 

5(<5d). 

e, I (Cd, id). 
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IV. 

V. 


N. V. 

us ; fl. 

6s. 


G. 

Os (uos, uis). 

Si, 6 (es). 


D. 

ul, u (uei). 

Si, e. 


Ac. 

tun ; fL 

em. 


Ab. 

fU 

6. 



Plural. 



L 

II. 

m. 

N. V. 

ae. 

I (oc, e, el) ; g. 

6s (els, Is) ; a, ia. 

G. 

gram. 

um (om), Oram. 

um, ium. 

D. A. 

Is (els) ; gbus. 

Is (eis), ibus. 

ibus. 

Ac. 

gs. 

5s; g. 

Is, 6s ; a, ia. 



IV. 

V. 


N. V. 

fLs (ues, uus) ; ua. 

68. 


G. 

uum. 

6rum. 


D. A. 

ubus, ibus. 

ebus. 


Ac. 

Os; ua. 

6s. 


Note. — F inal -g and -m are frequently omitted in early inscriptions. 

28. General Rules of Declension . 

I. For the strong cases . 

Neuter substantives have the Nominative and the Vocative like the 
Accusative ; in the Plural the strong cases always end in g. 

In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions the strong cases are 
alike in the Plural. 

The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular of the 
Second Declension when the Nominative ends in -us. 

II. For the weak cases : 

The Dative and the Ablative Plural have a common form. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


29. The stem ends in which is weakened from an 
original a. The Nominative has no ending. 


Sg. — N. m6nsa (f.), 

G. mSnsae, 

D. mSnsae, 
Ac. m6nsam, 
V. mfinsa, 

Ab. m8nsg, 


the table, 
of the table , 
to, for the table , 
the table , 

0 table ! 

from , with , by, the table , 


a table, 
of a table, 
to, for a table* 
a table, 
table ! 

from , with, by, a table. 
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IS 


Pl.— N. m§nsae, the tables , tables. 

G. mBnefirnm, of the tables , of tables . 

D. m6nsls, to, for the tables , to, for tables 

Ac. m8ns£s, the tables , tables. 

V. mSnsae, 0 tables ! tables / 

Ab. mfinsls, from, with, by, the tables, from, with, by, tables. 

Remarks. — i. The early ending of the Gen., Ss, found in a few cases 
in early poets, is retained in the classical period (but not in Caesar or 
Livy) only in the form familiSs, of a family , in combination with pater, 
father , mSter, mother, films, son, fllia, daughter, viz.: paterfamiliSs, 
mSterfamiliSs, fHius familiSs, fllia familiSs. 

2. The Loc. Sing, is like the Genitive: Rdmae, at Rome; mllitiae, 
abroad. 

. 3 . The Gen. PI. sometimes takes the form -um instead of -Srum; 
this occurs chiefly in the Greek words amphora {amphora, measure of 
tonnage ), and drachma, franc — {Greek coin). The poets make frequent 
use of this form in Greek patronymics in -da, -dSs, and compounds of 
-cola (from cold, I inhabit) and -gena (from root gen, beget). 

4. The ending -Sbus is found (along with the regular ending) in the 
Dat. and Abl. PI. of dea, goddess, and flUa, daughter. In late Latin 
the use of this termination becomes more extended. 

Notes.— 1. A very few masc. substantives show Nom. Sing. In 58 in early Latin. 

2. A form of the Gen. Sing, in al, subsequent to that in Ss, is found in early 
inscriptions, and not unfrequently in early poets, but only here and there in classical 
poetry (Verg., A ., 3, 354, etc.) and never in classical prose. 

3. The early ending of the Dat. 51 (sometimes contracted into 5), is found occa- 
sionally in inscriptions throughout the whole period of the language. 

4. The older ending of the Abl., 5d, belongs exclusively to early Latin. Inscriptions 
show SiB for Is in Dat. and Abl. Pi., and once 5s in the Dat. Plural. 

30. Rule of Gender. — Substantives of the First Declen- 
sion are feminine, except when males are meant. 

Hadria, the Adriatic, is masculine. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


31. The stem ends in 5, which in the classical period is 
weakened to ii, except after u (vowel or consonant), where 6 is 
retained until the first century A.D. In combination with 
the case-endings it merges into 0 or disappears altogether. 
In the Vocative (except in neuters) it is weakened to 

The Nominative ends in s (m. and f.) and m (n.). But 
many masculine stems in which the final vowel, 5, is preceded 
by r, drop the (os) us and e of the Nominative and Vocative, 
and insert 6 before the r if it was preceded by a consonant. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 


32 . i. Stems in -ro. The following stems in -ro do not drop the (os) 
ns and e of the Nom. and Voc. : eras, master; hesperas, evening star ; 
icterus, jaundice ; ifLni penis, juniper ; mOrus, mulberry ; xrameras, num- 
ber; taunts, bull ; virus, venom; umeras, shoulder ; uterus, womb. 

Note.— Socerus is found in early Latin. Plautus uses uterum (n.) once. 

2. In the following words the stem ends in -ero and the e is there- 
fore retained throughout : adulter, adulterer ; gener, son-in-law ; Liber, 
god of wine ; puer, boy; socer, father-in-law; vesper, evening; and in 
words ending in -fer and -ger, from ferO, I bear , and ger6, I carry , as, 
slgnifer, standard-bearer , armiger, armor -bearer . 

Also Ibfir and CeltibSr (names of nations) have in the Plural Iberl 
and CeltibfirL 


33. Hortns (m.), garden; puer (m.), boy ; ager (m.), 
field ; bellum (n.), tear ; are thus declined : 


So.— N. 

hortus, 

puer, 

ager, 

bellum, 

G. 

hortl, 

puerl, 

agrl, 

belli, 

D. 

hortO, 

puerO, 

agrO, 

bellO, 

Ac. 

bortum, 

pueram, 

agrum, 

bellum, 

V. 

horte, 

puer, 

ager, 

bellum, 

Ab. 

hortO. 

puerO. 

agrO. 

bellO. 

11*— N. 

hortl, 

puerl, 

agrl, 

bella, 

G. 

hortOram, 

puerOram, 

agrOram, 

bellOrum, 

D. 

hortls, 

puerls, 

agrls, 

bellls, 

Ac. 

hortOs, 

puerOe, 

agrOs, 

bella, 

V. 

hortl, 

puerl, 

agrl, 

bella, 

Ab. 

hortls. 

puerls. 

agrls. 

bellls. 


Remarks. — i. Stems in -io have Gen. Sing, for the most part in I until 
the first century A. D., without change of accent : ingenl (X. ingenium), 
of genius , Vergfll, of Vergil. See 15, r. 3 . 

2. Proper names in -ius (stems in -io) have Voc. in I, without change 
of accent : Ant6nl, TullI, Gal, Vergili. Fllius, son , and genius, gen ius , 
form their Voc. in like manner : fill, genl. In solemn discourse -us of 
the Nom. is employed also for the Vocative. (See Liv. 1. 24, 7.) So 
regularly deus, God / 

3. The Loc. Sing, ends in I (apparent Genitive), as RhodI, at Rhodes, 
Tarentl, at Tarentum. 

4. In the Gen. PI. -um instead of - 5 rum is found in words denoting 
coins and measures ; as, nummum, of moneys (also -Cram) ir sSstertium, of 
sesterces; dgnarium (occasionally - 5 ram) ; talentum (occasionally -6rum); 
tetrachmum; modium (also -Oram), of measures; iugerum; medimnum; 
stadium (also -Orum). Likewise in some names of persons : deum (also 
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-dram) • fabrum (in technical expressions ; as praefeotus febram, other- 
wise -drum) ; liberum (also -Oram) ; viram (poetical, except in technical 
expressions, as triumyiram) ; Bocinm (also -Oram). Some other examples 
are poetical, rare or late. 

5. The Loc. PI. is identical with the Dative : Delphls, at Delphi. 

6. Dens, God , is irregular. In addition to the forms already men- 
tioned, it has in Nom. PI. del, dil, dl ; in Dat. and Abl. PI. dels, 
dils, dls. 

Notes.— 1. The ending -01 for -I in the Gen. Sing, is found only in inscriptions sub- 
sequent to the third Punic War. 

2. Puer, toy, forms Voc. paere in early Latin. 

8. The original Abl. ending -d belongs to early inscriptions. 

4. In early inscriptions the Nom. PI. ends occasionally in 8s, Sis, Is : magistrOs 
(for magistrl) virSls (for virl). The rare endings oe and 8 tploiramS for plflrimD 
and the not uncommon ending 61 belong to the same period. 

5. Inscriptions often show 61s for Is in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 

34. Rule of Gender . — Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
in -um neuter. 

Exceptions. — F eminine are : 1st. Cities and islands, as, Corinthas, 
Sanras. 2d. Most trees, as, f£gus, beech; pirns, pear-tree. 3d. Many 
Greek nouns, as, atomus, atom ; dialectus, dialect ; methodus, method ; 
paragraphs, paragraph ; periodus, period. 4th. Alvus, belly (m. in 
Plaut.) ; coins (61, N. 5), distaff (also m.) ; humus, ground ; vannns, 
wheat-fan. 

Neuters are : pelagus, sea ; virus, venom ; valgus, the rabble (some- 
times masculine). 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

35. 1 . The stem ends in a consonant, or in the close 
vowels i and u. 

2 . The stems are divided according to their last letter, 
called the stem-characteristic, following the subdivisions of 
the letters of the alphabet : 

I. — Consonant Stems . II. — Vowel Stems. 

A. Liquid stems, ending in 1, m, n, r. 1. Ending in i. 

B. Sibilant stems, ending in s. 2. Ending in u, 

( 1. Ending in a P-mute, b, p. (Compare the Fourth 

C. Mute stems, •< 2. Ending in a K-mute, g, c. Declension.) 

( 3. Ending in a T-mute, d, t. 

36. 1 . The Nominative Singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, ends in 8, which, however, is dropped after 1, n, r, s, 
and combines with a K-mute to form x. The final vowel of 
the stem undergoes various changes. 
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The Vocative is like the Nominative. 

In the other cases, the endings are added to the unchanged 
stem. 

2. Neuters always form : 

The Nominative without the case-ending s. 

The Accusative and Vocative cases in both numbers like 
the Nominative. 

The Nominative Plural in &. 


Notes on the Cases. 

37. Singular . 

1. Genitive.— I n old Latin we find on inscriptions the endings -ns (Gr. -os) and 

- 68 . 

2. Dative. — T he early endings of the Dat. are -el and -8. These were succeeded 
by I after the second century B. C., 6 being retained in formulas like ifirS dlCundS 
(Liv., 43 , 28, 6 ), in addition to the usual form. 

3. Accusative.— T he original termination -im, in stems of the vowel declension, 
loses ground, and stems of this class form their Acc. more and more in -em, after the 
analogy of consonant stems. For the classical usage see 57, r. i. 

4. Ablative.— I n inscriptions of the second and first centuries B. C. we find -el, 
-I, and -e. But -gi soon disappears, leaving e and I. In general e is the ending for the 
consonant stems and I for the vowel. But as in the Acc., so in the Abl., the e makes 
inroads on the i, though never to the same extent: (See 57, r. 2 .) On the other 
hand, some apparently consonant stems assume the ending I. Thus some in -gs, 
-fttis : hSrfiditStl (200 B. C.), aetati (rare) ; lltl (rare), BUpellSctill (classical ; 
early e) ; also the liquid stems which syncopate in the Gen., as imber. The ending 
-d is rare and confined to early inscriptions. 

5. Locative.— O riginally coincident in form with the Dat., the Loc. of the Third 
Declension was finally blended with Abl., both in form and in syntax. In the follow- 
ing proper names the old form is frequently retained : Karthaginl, at Carthage, Sul- 
mOnl, at Sulim , Lacedaemonl, at Lacedaemon , Sicybnl, TroezSnl, Anxurl, 
Tlburl. Also Acheruntl. In the case of all except Anxur, Tibur, Acheruns, the 
regular form is more common. 

The following Loc. forms of common nouns are found : herl, lucl, noctu (prin- 
cipally in early Latin), orbX (Cic.), peregrl (early Latin), praefiscinl (early Latin), 
rtlrX, temper! (the usual form in early Latin), vesperX. In all cases the Abl. form 
in e is also found. 

38. Plural. 

1. Nominative.— E arly Latin shows -Sis, -Is in the masc. and feminine. The latter 
was usually confined to vowel stems, but also occurs occasionally in consonant stems 
(ioudicls). Later the ending was -8s for all kinds of stems. 

2. Genitive. — The ending -tun, uniting with the vowel in vowel stems, gives 
-inm. But many apparently consonant stems show their original vowel form by tak- 
ing -ium : (1) Many fern, stems in -tat- (N. tas) with -ium as well as -tun. (2) Mon- 
osyllabic and polysyllabic stems in-t, -c, with preceding consonant. (3) Monosyllables 
in -p and -b, sometimes with, sometimes without, a preceding consonant. (4) Stems in 
- 88 - ; see 48, r. 

3. Accusative. — O ld Latin shows also -els. The classical form is -88 for conso- 
nant and -Is for vowel stems. But -8s begins to drive out -Is in some vowel stems and 
wholly supplants it in the early Empire. On the other hand, some apparently (Original 
consonant stems show -Is in early Latin, but the cases are not always certain. 
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I. — CONSONANT STEMS. 

A.— Liquid Stems. 

1. Liquid Stems in 1. 

39. Form the Nominative without s and fall into two 
divisions* : 

A. Those in which the stem characteristic is preceded by a vowel : 

1. -al, •alls: sal (with compensatory lengthening), salt; Punic 
proper names like Adherbal, Hannibal. 

2 . - il , - ills ; mugil (mtigilis is late), mullet ; pugil (pugilis in Varro), 
boxer ; vigil, watchman. -il, -His : sll, ochre ; Tanaquil (with 
shortened vowel), a proper name. 

3 - 61 , -oils : sOl, su?i. 

4. -ul, -tills : consul, consul ; exsul, exile ; praesul, dancer. 

B. Two neuter substantives with stems in -11, one of which is lost in 
the Nominative : mel, mellis, honey ; fel, fellis, gall. 


— N. 

consul, consul (m.). 

Pl.— N. 

cOnsulOs, the consuls . 

G. 

cOnsulis, 

G. 

cOnsulum, 

D. 

cOnsuli, 

D. 

cOnsulibus, 

Ac. 

cOnsulem, 

Ac. 

consoles, 

y. 

consul, 

V. 

consoles, 

Ab. 

cOnsule. 

Ab. 

cOnsulibus. 


Rules of Gender . — 1. Stems in -1 are masculine. 

Exceptions : 811 , ochre , and sal, salt (occasionally, but principally in 
the Sing.), are neuter. 

2. Stems in -11 are neuter. 

2. Liquid Stems in m. 

40. Nominative with s. One example only : hiem(p)s, 
winter (f.) ; Gen., hiem-is, Dat., hiem-1, etc . 

3. Liquid Stems in n. 

41. Most masculine and feminine stems form the Nomi- 
native Singular by dropping the stem -characteristic and 
changing a preceding vowel to 0. 


* In the following enumerations of stem-varieties, Greek substantives are as a rule 
omitted. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 


Some masculine and most neuter stems retain the stem- 
characteristic in the Nominative and change a preceding 

i to e. 

The following varieties appear : 

1. -en y - enis : the masculine substantives li6n, gplfin, spleen ; rdnds 
(pi.), kidney 8 . 

2. -6, •inis : homd, man; ndmd, no one ; turbd, whirlwind; ApoUd, 
Apollo . Also substantives in -dd (except praedd, G. -dots, robber) ; and 
in -gd (except harpagd, G. -dnis, grappling-hook ; ligd, G. -dnis, mattock ) ; 
as, grandd, hail ; virgd, virgin. •en, inis: the masc. substan- 
tives flamen, priest ; dscen (also f.), divining bird; pecten, comb; musical 
performers, comicen, fidicen, liticen, tiblcen, tubicen. Also many 
neuters : as ndmen, name. 

3. •o (in early Latin 5, in classical period weakened), -&nis : led, 
lion ; and about seventy others. -©, •onis : Saxo, Saxon (late). 

4. Irregular formations : card, G. carnis, flesh ; Anid, G. Anidnis, a 
river ; Ndrid, G. Ndridnis, a proper name. Sanguis, blood , and pollis, 


flour , drop the stem characteristic and add s to form nominative ; G. 

sanguinis, pollinis. 

42. MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

NEUTER. 

Sg. — N. led, lion( m.). 

imagd, likeness (f.). 

ndmen, name (n.). 

G. lednis, 

imaginis, 

ndminis, 

D. lednl, 

imSginl, 

ndminl, 

Ac. lednem, 

imaginem, 

ndmen, 

V. led, 

imagd, 

ndmen, 

Ab. ledne, 

imagine, 

ndmine, 

Pl. — N. lednds, 

imdginds, 

ndmina, 

G. lednum, 

imaginum, 

ndminnm, 

I). lednibus, 

imSginibus, 

ndminibus, 

Ac. lednds, 

imagines, 

ndmina, 

V. lednds, 

imaginds, 

ndmina, 

Ab. lednibus. 

imaginibus. 

ndminibns. 


Note.— Early Latin shows homdnem, etc., occasionally. 


43. Rules of Gender. — 1 . Substantives in -5 are mascu- 
line, except card, flesh , and those in -do, -go, and -io. 

ExcEPTiONS.-Masculine are cardd, hinge; drdd, rank; harpagd, grappling- 
hook ; lig». mattock ; margd, border (occasionally fem. in late Latin) ; and concrete 
nouns like ptlgid, dagger , titid, firebrand , vespertHid, bat. 

2 . Substantives in -en (-men) are neuter. See exceptions, 
41, 1 , 2 . 
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4. Liquid Stems in r. 

44. Form Nominative without s. 


Stems fall into the following classes : 

i. - ar 9 -aris : salar, trout; proper names like Caesar, Hamilcar; 
the neuters baccar, a plant ; iubar, radiance ; nectar, nectar . -dr 9 

-dris: LSr, a deity. - ar 9 dr is : Nfir (Enn., Verg.), a river. 

•dr, arris : far (n.) spelt. 

2. -er, -eris : acipenser, a fish ; agger, mound ; Sneer, goose ; asaer, 

pole ; aster, a plant ; cancer, the disease ; career, prison; later, brick; 
mnlier (f.), woman ; passer, sparrow ; tuber (in. and f.), apple ; vesper, 
evening (68, io) ; v5mer, plowshare ( 47 , 2). The neuters acer, maple ; 
cadaver, dead body ; cicer, pea ; laser, a plant ; laver, a plant ; papSver, 
poppy ; piper, pepper ; slier, willow ; siser, skirret ; sfiber, cork ; t fiber, 
tumor ; uber, teat ; [verber], thong. - er 9 - ris : four words, accipiter, 

hawk ; frSter, brother ; mater, mother ; pater, father. Also some proper 
names, as Didspiter, Falacer, and the names of the months, September, 
October, November, December. Also, imber, shower , linter, skiff , titer, 
bag , venter, belly y which were probably vowel stems originally (see 45, 
r. 1 ). -er, -eris: SSr, air; aether, ether. -er, -eris : vflr, 
spring. 

3. -or, - oris : arbor (f.), tree (stem originally in -os) ; some Greek 

words in -tor, as rhetor, rhetorician ; slave names in -por, as M&rcipor ; 
the neuters : ador, spelt ; aequor, sea ; marmor, marble. - or , -dris : 

very many abstract words, as amor, love ; color, color ; clamor, outcry ; 
soror, sister ; uxor, wife ; these may come from stems in Os (see 47, 4 ) ; 
also verbals in -tor, as victor. 

4 . -nr 9 - nris : augur, augur ; furfur, bran ; turtur, dove ; vultur, 
vulture ; lemures (pi.), ghosts , and a few proper names ; also the 
neuters fulgur, lightning ; guttur, throat; murmur, murmur; sulfur, 
sulphur. -ur, - iiris ; fur, th ief. 

5. Four neuters, ebur, ivory ; femur, thigh; iecur, liver ; rObur, oak , 
show Gen. in -oris ; two of these, femur, iecur, have also the irregular 
forms feminis and iecineris, iecinoris, iocinoris. Iter, way, has G. itineris ; 
and supellgx, furniture , has G. supellgctiUs. 


45. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. labor, toil (m.), labdrSs, 

G. labSris, laborum, 

D. labdrl, labSribus, 

Ac. labdrem, labor 5s, 

Y. labor, labor 6s, 

Ab. labdre. labdribus. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


pater, father (m.), 

patrds, 

patris, 

patrum, 

patrl, 

patribus, 

patrem, 

patrSs, 

pater, 

patrSs, 

patre. 

patribus. 
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Remarks. — i. Imber, shower , linter, skiff , Iter, venter, hefty, 
show the vowel nature of their stems by having Gen. PI. in -hum 
Imber has also sometimes Abl. Sing, in I. (See 37, 4 .) 

2 . Rdbur, strength , also forms a Nom. rSbus (47, 4 ), and vOmer, plow - 
share, vOmis (47, 2 ). 

Note.— Arbor, and many stems in -Or, were originally stems in -8 ; the 8 became r 
(47) between two vowels in the oblique cases, and then reacted upon the Nominative. 
Bnt many Nominatives in -08 are still found in early Latin ; and some are still retained 
in the classical times : arbOs (regularly in Verg., frequently in Lucr., Hor., Ov.), 
bonds (regularly in Verg., commonly in Cic., Livy), and others. 

46. Rules of Gender . — 1 . Substantives in -er and -or are 
masculine. 2 . Substantives in -ar and -ur are neuter. 

Exceptions.— M asculine are salar, trout , and proper names in -ar ; augnr, 
augur ; furfur, bran ; names of animals in -ur and a few proper names in -ur. 

Feminine are arbor, tree ; mulier, icornan ; soror, sister ; uxor, wife. Neuter 
are acer, maple ; ador, spelt ; aequor, sea ; cadaver, dead body ; cicer, pea ; 
iter, way ; laser, a plant ; laver, a plant ; marmor, marble ; papaver, poppy ; 
piper, pepper ; slier, willow ; siser, skirret ; sfiber, cork ; t fiber, tumor ; fiber, 
teat ; vOr, spring ; [verber], thong. 

B.— Sibilant Stems. 

47. The Nominative has no additional s, and changes in 
masculines e to i, and in neuters e or 0 to u before 8. 

In the oblique cases, the s of the stem usually passes over, 
between two vowels, into r {rhotacism). 

There are the following varieties of stems : 

1 . -as, •aris : mas, male. • as , - dsis : v&b (n.), vessel. -as, 

• assis : as (m.), a copper (vow^el long in Nom. by compensatory 
lengthening), and some of its compounds (with change of vowel), as 

bes, semis. 

2 . ~es 9 •eris: Cer 6 s, Ceres. -is, •eris: cinis, ashes ; cucumis, 

cucumber (see 57, R. 1 ), pulvis (occasionally pulvls), dust ; vdmis, plow- 
share (see 45, r. 2 ). - us , •eris: Venus, and occasionally plgnus, 

pledge (see 4 ). 

3 . •iris : glls, dormouse. 

4 . •os, •dsis : old Latin ianitds, labds, clamds (see 45, n.). •os, 
•ossis: os(n.), bone. •os, •oris: fids, flower; glde, sister-in-law ; 
lepds, charm ; m5s (m. ), custom ; -Ss (n.) f mouth ; r5s, dew. •us, •oris : 
corpus, body ; decus, grace ; plgnus, pledge , and twelve others ; on rdbus 
(see 45, r. 2 ). 

5 . •us, •uris : Ligus, Ligurian. •tis, -uris : tell Os (f.), earth; 
mils (m.), mouse; the neuters; crtis, leg; ius, right; ptis, pus; rfis, 
country ; tfis, incense. 

6 . aes, aeris, brass. 
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48. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. A. Y. genus, kind (n.), genera, corpus, body (n.), corpora, 

G. generis, generum, corporis, corporum, 

D. generi, generibus, corpori, corporibus, 

Ab. genere. generibus. corpore. corporibus. 

Remark.— As, a copper, and os, bone, form the Gen. PI. in -ium, after 
the usage of vowel stems (see 38, 2). So also intis, mouse . 

49. Rule of Gender . — Masculine are substantives in -is 
(-eris), and -5s, -dris: except os, mouth (G. oris), which is 
neuter. 

Neuter are substantives in -us (G. -eris, -oris), and in -Us 
(G. -uris) ; except tellus, earth (G. telluris), which is femi- 
nine ; and the masculines, lepus, hare (G. leporis) ; mft% 
mouse (G. muris). 

C.— Mute Stems. 

50. All masculines and feminines of mute stems have 8 in 
the Nominative. Before s a P-mute is retained, a K-mute 
combines with it to form x, a T-mute is dropped. 

Most polysyllabic mute stems change their final vowel i 
into e in the Nominative. 

The stems show variations as follows : 

51 . Stems in a P-mute. 

1. - abs , -abis : trabs, beam ; Arabs. - aps , - apis : [daps], feast. 

2. -ebs, ebls : plebs, commons. 

3 . - eps , -ipis : prlnceps, chief \ and fourteen others. -ip 8, 
- ipis : stips, dole. 

4. -ops, - opis : [ops], power. 

5 . •eps, upis : auceps, fowler , and the old Latin mancepe, contractor. 

6. -rbs, - rbis : urbs, city. 

7. •rps, - rpis : stirps, stock. 

So. — N. prlnceps, chief ( m.), 

G. principis, 

B. prlncipl, 

Ac. prlncipem, 

V. prlnceps, 

Ab. prlncipe. 

52. Stems in a K-mute. 

1. -ax, - acts : fax, torch , and many Greek words in -ax, A tax, 

proper name, -ax, -dels : fomax, f urnace ; Umax, snail ; pfix, peace; 
and Greek cordax, thOr&x. 


Pl. — prlncipfis, 
prlncipum, 
prlncipibus, 
prlncipes, 
prlncipSs, 
prlncipibus. 
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2. -ex, • ecis : faenisex, mower ; nex, murder ; [prex], prayer ; 
[resex], stump . •ex, • ecis : fillfix (also SllSc), brine ; vervex, wether . 

•ex, •egis : grex, herd ; aquilex, water-inspector. •ex, -egis : 
interrex ; lex, law ; rfix, king. 

3. •ex, •ids : auspex, soothsayer , and about forty others. •ex, 
•igis : rSmex, rower. -ix, ids : cervix, neck , and about thirty 
others ; verbals in -Ix, as victrlx. •ix, • ids : appendix, appendix, and 
ten others. •ix, • igis : strix, screech-owl ; also many foreign proper 
names, as Dnmnorix, which may, however, be forms in -Ix, -Igis. 

4. •ox, •ocis : celOx, cutter ; vOx, voice. •ox, •ods : Cappadox, 
Cajpadocian. •ox, -ogis : Allobrox, Allobrogian. 

5. •ux, •uds : crux, cross; dux, leader ; nux, nut. •ux, •lids : 
ltlx, light ; balltlx, gold-dust ; Pollflx. •ux, •ugis : cOniux (-unx), 
spouse. •ux, •ugis : frflx, f ruit. 

6 . •rx, •rds : arx, citadel ; merx, wares. •lx, •Ids : falx, 

sickle ; calx, heel, lime . •ux, • nds : lanx, dish ; compounds of -unx, 

as quincunx, and a few names of animals ; phalanx has G. phalangis. 

7. Unclassified : nix (G. nivis), snow ; bfle (G. bovis ; see 71 ), ox; [faux] 
(G. faucis), throat ; faex (G. faeds), dregs . 


1. — N. r6x, king (m.). 

Pl. — rfigfis, 

G. r6gis, 

regum, 

D. regl, 

regibus, 

Ac. rSgem, 

r6g6s, 

V. rex, 

reges, 

Ab. rfige, 

regibus. 


53 . Stems in a T-mute 

1. •as, •atis : many feminine abstracts, as aetSs, age ; some proper 
names, as MaecfinSs. -as, •atis : anas, duck. ~as, •adis : vas, 
bail ; lampas, torch. 

2. •es, •etis : indiges, patron deity ; interpres, interpreter ; praepes, 
bird ; seges, crop ; teges, mat. -es, -etis : abi6s, fir ; ariSs, ram ; 
paries, wall. •es, • etis : quies, quiet ; requi6s, rest. -es, -edis : 
p6s yfoot, and its compounds. •es, -edis : h6r6s, heir; xnercSs, hire. 

3. •es, - itis : antistes, overseer ; caespes, sod , and some fifteen oth- 
ers. -es, • idis : obses, hostage ; praeses, p . l ector . -is, -itis : 

Us, suit. -is, ddis : capis, bowl ; cassis, helmet , and nearly forty 
others, mostly Greek. 

4. •os, •otis : c5s, whetstone ; d 5 s, dowry; nepSs, grandson; sacer- 
dS priest. -ds,-ddis: ctlstSs, guard. 

5. -us, •litis : gifts, glue, and some abstracts : iuventfts, youth ; 
salfts, safety ; senectfts ; old aye; servitfts, servitude; virtfts, manliness. 

•US, -udis : pecus, sheep. -us, •udis ; incfts, anvil; palfts^ 
rmrsh ; subscfls, tenon. 
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6. -aes, - aedls : praes, surety. - aus, - audis : Ians, praise; 

fraus, fraud. 

7. -Is, -Itis : puls, porridge . -ns, - ntis : Infifes, infant ; d6ns, 
tooth; fifes, fountain ; m5ns, mountain ; frOns, brow ; p6ns, bridge ; ggns, 
tribe; 16ns, lentil; mens, mind; rudgns, rope ; torrgns, torrent. -s, 
-■ ntis : latinized Greek words like gigfis, giant. -rs, - rtis : ars, art ; 
cohors, cohort ; fors, chance ; Mars ; mors, death ; sors, lot. 

8. Unclassified : cor (G. cordis), heart ; nox (G. noctis), night ; caput 
(G. capitis), head; lac (G. lactis), milk. 


Sg. — N. aetfis, age (f.). Pl. — aetates, Sg. — p6s, foot (m.). Pl. — pedes, 


G. aetfitis, 

aetfitum, 

pedis, 

pedum, 

D. aetfiti, 

aetfitibus, 

pedl, 

pedibus, 

Ac. aetfitem, 

aetfites, 

pedem, 

pedgs, 

V. aet&s, 

aetfitgs, 

pee, 

pedes, 

Ab. aetfite, 

aetfitibus. 

pede, 

pedibus. 


54. Many substantives of this class were originally vowel stems 
(see 56), and show their origin by having the termination -ium in the 
Gen. Pl. and -I in the Abl. Singular. Some not originally vowel stems 
do the same. (See 38, 2 .) 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with the characteristic preceded by a 
consonant, have the Gen. Pl. in -ium : urbium, of cities ; arcium, of 
citadels ; montium, of mountains ; partium, of parts ; noctium, of the 
nights . But -um is also found in gentum (Attius), partum (Ennius). 

Monosyllabic mute stems, with characteristic preceded by a long 
vowel or diphthong, vary : det-ium, llt-ium, fauc-ium, fraud-um (-ium), 
laud-um (-ium). But praed-um, vOcum. 

Monosyllabic mute stems with characteristic preceded by a short 
vowel have -um ; but fac-ium, nuc-um (-ium), niv-ium (-um). 

The polysyllabic stems in -nt and -rt have more frequently -ium, as 
clientium (-um), of clients ; eohortium (-um), of companies . So adulg- 
scentium (-um), amantium (-um), Infantium (-um), parentum (-ium), serpen- 
tium (-um), torrentium (-um) ; rudentum (-ium) ; but only quadrantum. 

Of other polysyllabic stems feminine stems in -fit have frequently 
both -um and -ium, as aetfitum and aetfitium, clvitfitum and clvitfitium, 
etc. ; the rest have usually -um : but artifex, (h)aruspex, extispex, iudex, 
supplex, cgniux, rgmex, and usually fornfix have -ium. Forceps, manceps, 
mtfeiceps, prlnceps have -um. Palfis has usually palfidium. 

Notes.— 1. The accusative lentim from [18ns] is occasionally found, and partim 
from pars, as an adverb. 

2. Sporadic ablatives in -i occur as follows : animantl (Cic.), bidentl (Lucr.), 
trident! (Sil., Verq.), capitl, consonant! (in-ain.), hgrgd! (inscr.), lggl (inscr.), 
lent! (Titin., Col.), ldcl (early), ment! (Col.), occipitl (Peus., Aus.), pfici 

(Varro), parti, rudent! (Vitu.), sort!, torrent! (Sen.). 
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65. Rule of Gender . — Mute stems, with Nominative in % 
are feminine. 

1. Exceptions in a k-mute. 

Masculines are substantives in -ex, -fix, -ix, and -unx ; except cortex, 
bark, forfex, shears , frutex, shrub , imbrex, tile, latex, fluid , Obex, bolt , 
silex, flint, varix, varicose vein , which are sometimes masculine, some- 
times feminine ; and faex, dregs, forpex, tongs , lex, law, nex, slaughter, 
▼Ibex, weal , and forms of [prex], prayer , which are feminine. Calx, 
heel , and calx, chalk , are sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine. 

2. Exceptions in a t -mute. 

Masculine are substantives in -es, -itis, except merges (f.), sheaf; 
also pes, foot, and its compounds ; paries, wall ; lapis, stone. 

Masculines in -ns are : dens, tooth, and its compounds ; fans, spring ; 
m5ns, mountain; pOns, bridge ; rndens, rope ; torrens, torrent ; also some 
substantivized adjectives and participles. 

Neuters are only : cor, heart , lac, milk, and caput, head. 


II.— VOWEL STEMS. 

1 .—Vowel Stems in I. 

66. Masculines and feminines form their Nominative in s. 
Some feminines change, in the Nominative, the stem- 
vowel i into e. 

Neuters change, in the Nominative, the stem-vowel i into 
e. This e is generally dropped by polysyllabic neuters after 

1 and r. 

Stems in i have Genitive Plural in -ium. 

Neuter stems in i have the Ablative Singular in i, and 
Nominative Plural in -ia. 


The varieties of stems are : 


1. -is, -is : nearly one hundred substantives, like clvis, citizen . 

2. -es, -is : thirty-five, like vulpSs, fox. Some of these have also 
variant nominatives in -is in good usage. 

3. -e, -is : some twenty neuters, as mare, sea. 

4. — , -is : twenty-four neuters, which form Nominative by dropping 
the stem characteristic and shortening the preceding vowel : animal, 
-Slis, animal ; calcar (G. calcaris), spur. 

5. For substantives in -er, -ris, see 44, 2. Irregular is senex, 
(G. mm3 j see 57 , e. 3), old man . 
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So.— N. collia, hill. 
6. collis, 
d. corn, 

Ac. collem, 

V. coUis, 

Ab. colle, 


F. 

tnrri*, tower. 

turris, 

turrl, 

turrim(em), 

turris, 

turrl(e), 


F. 

vulp6s,/«c 

vulpis, 

vnlpl, 

vulpem, 

vulpfis, 

vulpe, 


n. w. 

. mare, tea. animal, living being 
maris, animfilis, 
marl, ftnimtHj 

mare, animal, 

mare, animal, 

marl, animfill, 


Pl— N. collfie, turr6s, 

G. colliom, tnrri-um, 
D. collibns, turri-bus, 
Ac. co 1118(68), tnrrls(68), 
V. co 116 b, turr6e, 
Ab. collibns. turri-buB. 


vulp68, 

vulpium, 

vulpibus, 

vulpis (6 b), 

vnlp6s, 

vnlpibni. 


maria, animfilia, 
marum, animfilium, 
maribus, animfilibus, 
maria, animfilia, 
maria, animfilia, 
maribus. animfilibus. 


57. Remarks. — i. The proper ending of the Acc. Sing, -im, is re- 
tained always in amussis, bflris, cucumis (see 47, 2), flltis, mephitis, 
rfivis, rfimis, sitis, tussis, vis ; and in names of towns and rivers in -is, 
as Nefipolis, Tiberis ; usually in febris, puppis, pelvis, restis, secfLris, turns ; 
occasionally in bipennis, clfivis, cratis, cutis, len(ti)8 (see 54, n. i), messis, 
nfivis, neptis, praesaepis, 86menti8, strigilis. 

2. The Abl. in -I is found in substantives that regularly have -im 
in Acc. (except perhaps restis) : also not unfrequently in amnis, avis, 
bipennis, canfilis, clvis, clfissis, finis (in formulae), fastis, Ignis (in phrases), 
orbis, s6mentis, strigilis, unguis ; occasionally in angnis, bllis, clfivis, 
collis, convallis, corbis, messis, neptis ; regularly in neuters in e, al, and ar, 
except in r6te, and in the towns Caere, Praeneste. 

Note.— So also the adjectives of this class, when used as substantives by ellipsis : 
annfilis (sc. liber, book), chronicle ; nfitfilis (sc. di6s, day), birthday ; Aprllis (sc. 
m6nsis, month), and all the other months of the Third Declension : Abl., annfill, 
nfitfill, Apr HI, Septembrl, etc. But invenis, young man ; and aedllis, aedile, 
have Abl., iuvene, aedile ; adjectives used as proper nouns have generally Abl. in 
-e, as, Iuvenfilis, Iuvenfile. 


3. In the Gen. PL, instead of the ending -ium, -um is found always 
in cams, dog, invenis, young man , pfinis, bread, senex, old, strues, heap, 
volucris, bird; usually in apis, bee , s6d6s, seat, vfit6s, bard ; frequently 
in mensis, month. On imber, etc., see 45, r. i. Post-classical and rare 
are ambfigum, caedum, clfidum, vepmm, and a few others ; marum (the 
only form found) occurs once. 

4. In the Nom. PI. -fils and -Is are found in early Latin. So occa- 
sionally in consonant stems (see 38, 1), but in classical times such usage 
is doubtful. 

5. The proper ending of the Acc. PL, -Is (archaic, -fils), is found fre- 
quently in the classical period along with the later termination -6s, which 
supplants -Is wholly in the early empire. On the other hand, -Is for -6s 
in consonant stems is confined to a few doubtful cases in early Latin. 
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THIRD DECLENSION, 


88. Rule of Gender . — i. Vowel stems, with Nominative 
in -68 are feminine ; those with Nominative in -is are partly 
masculine, partly feminine. 

Masculine are : amnis, river (f early) ; antSe (pi.), rows ; axis, axle ; bflris, ]low- 
tail; cass&s (pi.), toils ; canlis, stalk ; coUis, hill ; orlnis, hair; 5nsis, glaive; 
fastis, fagot ; follis, bellows ; finis, rope (f. t Lucr.) ; ftlstis, cudgel ; Ignis, fire ; 
minis (pi.), Manes ; minsis, month ; mfigilus), mullet ; orbis, circle ; pfinis, bread ; 
postis, door-post ; torris, fire-brand ; unguis, nail ; vectis, lever; vermis, worm. 

Common are : csillis, footpath ; canilis, canal ; clfinis, haunch ; cor bis, basket ; 
finis, end ; ritis, net (also rite, n.) ; sentis (usually pi.), bramble ; scrobis, ditch ; 
torquis (es), necklace ; t5l8s (pi.), goitre ; veprie (pl-), bramble. 

Remark. — O f the names of animals in -is, some are masculine ; tigris, 
tiger (fern, in poetry) ; canis, dog (also fern.) ; piscis,^^ ; others fem- 
inine : apis, bee ; avis, bird ; ovis, sheep ; fBlis, cat (usually 1816s). 

2 . Vowel stems, with Nominative in -e, -al, -ar, are neuter. 

2. Vowel Stems in u. 

59. Of stems in u, the monosyllabic stems, two in num- 
ber, belong to the Third Declension. 


•N. 

grOs, crane (f.) 

Pl. — grafis 

G. 

gruis 

gruum 

D. 

gml 

gruibus 

Ac. 

gruem 

grass 

V. 

grtls 

grass 

Ab. 

grue 

gruibus. 


80s, swine (commonly f.), usually subus, in Dat. and Abl. Plural. 
Table op Nominative and Genitive Endings of the Third Declension. 
The * before the ending denotes that it occurs only in the one word cited. 


60 . A. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A LIQUID. 


Nom. 

Gen. 



Nom. Gen. 



-al 

-fili-s 

animal, 

animal. 

-fir *-arr-is 

ffir, 

spell. 


-fil-is 

Hannibal, 

, proper name. 

-er -er-is 

finser, 

goose. 

•fil 

*-&l-is 

sfil, 

salt. 

-r-is 

pater, 

father. 

-el 

-ell-is 

mel, 

honey. 

*-iner-is 

iter, 

journey . 

-il 

-il-is 

pugil. 

boxer. 

-6r *-8r-is 

v8r, 

spring. 


-U-is 

Tanaqnil, proper name. 

-or -5r-is 

color, 

color. 

-51 

*-51-is 

sOl, 

the sun . 

-or-is 

aequor, 

expanse. 

-ul 

-ul-is 

cSnsnl, 

consul. 

*-ord-is 

cor, 

falgur, 

heart. 

-fin 

-gn-is 

rgngs (pl.), kidneys. 

-ur -ur-is 

lightning . 

-en 

-in-is 

n5men, 

name. 

-or-is 

rSbur, 

oak. 

-ar 

-Sri-s 

calcar, 

spur. 

-Or -tlr-is 

fUr, 

thief. 


-ari-8 

nectar, 

nectar . 
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fc. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH S, OR X (C8, gs). 


tfoM. Gen. Nom. Gen. 


-58 *-as-is 

v5s, 

dish. 

-Is 

*-lt-is 

puls, 

porridge. 

*-ar-is 

m5s, 

male. 

-m(p)s 

*-m-is 

hiems, 

winter. 

-at-is 

aetas, 

age. 

-ns 

-nd-is 

frdns, 

leafy branch . 

-as *-ad-is 

vas, 

surety. 


-nt-is 

frQns, 

forehead. 

*ass-is 

as, 

a copper . 

-rs 

-rd-is 

eoneors, 

concordant. 

-at-is 

anas, 

duck. 


-rt-is 

pars, 

part. 

-aes*-aed-is 

praes, 

surety. 

-bs 

-b-is 

urbs, - 

city. 

*aer-is 

aes, 

brass. 

-ps 

-p-is 

stirps, 

stalk. 

-aus -aud-is 

fraus, 

cheatery. 

-eps 

-ip-is 

prlnceps, 

chief. 

-6s -is 

ntb6s, 

cloud. 


*-up-is 

auceps, 

fowler. 

-ed-is 

p6s, 

foot. 

-ax 

-5c-is 

p5x, 

peace. 

-6d-is 

h6r6s, 

heir. 

-ax 

*-ac-is 

fax, 

torch. 

*-er-is 

Cer6s, 

Ceres. 

-aex 

-aec-is 

faex, 

dregs. 

-et-is 

abies, 

fir. 

-aux 

-auc-is 

[faux,] 

throat. 

-6tris 

qui6s, 

rest. 

-ex 

-ec-is 

nex, 

death. 

68 -et-is 

seges, 

crop. 


-ic-is 

itLdex, 

judge. 

-id-is 

obses, 

hostage. 


-eg-is 

grex, 

flock. 

-it-is 

miles, 

soldier. 


*-ig-is 

r6mex, 

rower. 

-is -is 

amnis, 

river. 

-6x 

*-6c-is 

5116X, 

pickle. 

-id-is 

lapis, 

stone. 


*-ic-is 

vlbex(Ix), weal.. 

-in-i8 

sanguis, 

blood. 


-6g-is 

r6x, 

king. 

-er-is 

cini8, 

ashes. 

-lx 

-Ic-is 

cervix, 

neck. 

-Is *-It-is 

Us, 

suit at law. 

-ix 

-ic-is 

calix, 

cup. 

*-Ir-is 

gUs, 

dormouse. 


*-ig-is 

strix, 

screech-owl. 

-Os *-5d-is 

cfLstOs, 

keeper. 


*-iv-is 

nix, 

snow. 

-5r-is 

fids, 

flower. 

-5x 

-5c-is 

v5x, 

voice. 

-5t-is 

c6s, 

whetstone. 

-ox 

*-oc-is 

praecox, 

early-ripe. 

*-ov-is 

bds, 

ox. 


*-og-is 

AUobrox 

, Allobrogian. 

-08 *oss-is 

os, 

bone. 


*-oct-is 

nox, 

night. 

-us *-ud-is 

pecus, 

cattle, sheep. 

-ux 

-c-is 

crux, 

cross. 

*-ur-is 

Ligus, 

a Ligurian . 


-ug-is 

cdniux, 

spouse. 

-or-is 

corpus, 

body. 

-ux 

-ttc-is 

lux, 

light. 

-er-is 

scelus, 

crime. 


-tg-is 

[frux,] 

fiuit. 

-fls -u-is 

BUS, 

swine. 

-lx 

-lc-is 

falx, 

sickle. 

-Hd-is 

incds, 

anvil. 

-nx 

-nc-is 

lanx, 

dish. 

-flr-is 

ills, 

right. 

-rx 

-rc-i8 

arx, 

citadel. 

-fit-is 

salts, 

weal. 






C. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A MUTE. 

-&c *-act-is lac, milk . -ut *-it-is caput, head . 

-Sc *-8c-is allSc, pickle (68, 12). 


D. NOMINATIVES ENDING WITH A VOWEL. 


-6 

-i-s 

mare, sea . 

-0 

-on-is 

Saxo, Saxon . 

4* 

-5n-Is 

pav8, peacock. 


-in-is 

hom8, man , 


*-n-is 
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I0U&XH DJBCLENSION. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 

61. The Fourth Declension embraces only dissyllabic and 
polysyllabic stems in u. 

The endings are those of the Third Declension. 

In the Genitive and Ablative Singular, and in the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative Plural (sometimes, too, in 
the Dative Singular), the u of the stem absorbs the vowel of 
the ending, and becomes long. In the Dative and Ablative 
Plural it is weakened to i before the ending -bus. 

The Accusative Singular, as always in vowel stems, has 
the ending -m, without a connecting vowel (compare the 
Accusative in -i-m of the stems in i), hence -u-m. 


MASCULINE. NEUTER. 


N. frdetus, fruit. 

Pl.- frdctds, 

So.— cornd, horn. 

Pl.— cornua, 

G. frdctds, 

frdetuum, 

cornds, 

cornuum, 

D. frdctul (fruetd), 

frdetibus, 

cornd, 

cornibus, 

Ac. frdetum, 

fructus, 

cornd, 

cornua, 

V. frdetus, 

frdctds, 

cornd, 

cornua, 

Ab. frdetd. 

frdetibus. 

cornd. 

cornibus. 


Remarks. — i. Dat. Abl. The original form -u-bus is retained 
always in acus, arcus, quercus, tribus, and in classical times in partus. 
But artus, genu, lacus, portus, specus, tonitrd, verd, have both forms. 

2 . Domus, house , is declined : G. domu-os (archaic), domu-is and doml 
(early), domu-us (late), domtis. D. domo (early), domul. Ac. domum. 
V. domus. Ab. dom-u (sporadic), domO. Loc*. doml. PI. N. domtis. 
G. domOrum (Lucr. always, Verg., Flor.), domuurn (late). D. Ab. 
domibus. Ac. domSs, domtis. Classical forms are those in black-faced 
type. A classical variant for doml (Loc.) is domul. 


Notes. — 1. Singular : Genitive. In early inscriptions we find the ending -og, as 
8 enStU 08 ; and in early authors not unfrequently -is, along with the contraction -fla 
(-uis), which becomes the regular form in classical times. In inscriptions under the 
empire -us is occasionally found, as exercituus. The termination -1, after the analogy 
of the Second Declension, is common in early Latin, aud is still retained in some 
words even into the classical period ; as senatl (t ic., Hall., Livy), tumultl (8all.). 

2. Dative. In the early time -uel is found very rarely for -ul. Also as senStd, 
frdetd, which became the only form for neuters. In classical times -tl in masc. and 
fern, is poetical only (Caesar uses, however, cfisU, exercitu, magistratd, senStd, 
quaestd), but extends to prose in the Augustan age and later. 

3. Plural : Xom ., Arc., Toe. In imperial inscriptions -UUB occurs. 

4. Genitive. The poets frequently contract -uum into -um for metrical reasons, 
and this usage was sometimes extended to prose (not by Cicero) in common words ; as 
pass dm for pass uum. 

5. Coins, distaff, belongs properly to the Second Declension, but Las variants : Q. 
colds, Ab. cold, PI., N., Ac., colds, from the Fourth. 
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62. Rule of Gender . — Substantives in -us are masculine ; 
those in -tl are neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminines are acus, needle (usually), domus, house , 
Idtis (pi.), the Ides, manus, hand , perms, victuals (also m.), porticus, 
piazza , qulnqu&trfls (pi.), festival of Minerva , tribus, tribe . Early and 
late Latin show some further variations. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 

63. The stem ends in -6 ; Nominative in s. 

In the Genitive and Dative Singular -e has been shortened 
after a consonant. 

In the Accusative Singular we find always 6. 

The ending in the Genitive Singular is that of the Second 
Declension, -I ; the other endings are those of the Third. 


MASCULINE. 

So- — N. dies, day. Pl. — dies, 

G. diet, dierum, 

D. diex, diebus, 

Ac. diem, dies, 

V. dies, dies, 

Ab. die. diebus. 


FEMININE. 

So. — res, thing. Pl. — res, 
rei, rflrum, 

rel, rebus, 

rem, res, 

res, res, 

re. rebus. 


Remarks. — 1 . Plural : Gen., Bat., Abl. Common in but two substan- 
tives, dies, res. Late Latin shows also speciebus, and very rarely spebus 
and aciebus. 

2. Many words of the Fifth Declension have a parallel form, which 
follows the First Declension, as mollities, softness , and mollitia. Where 
this is the case, forms of the Fifth Declension are usually found only 
in the Nom., Acc., and Abl. Singular. 

Notes. — 1. Singular: Genitive. The older ending -6-s Is found sporadically in 
early Latin, but usually the ending -6-1, which became later -6-1 after consonants, 
though early poets show numerous examples of r6I, spSl, fidfil. SI was occasionally 
scanned as one syllable, whence arose the contraction 6, which is retained not unfre- 
quently in the classical period ; so acifi (Caes., Sall.), di6 (Pl., Caes., Sall., Livy, 
later), fldB (Pl., Uor., Ov., late Prose), and other less certain cases; I occurs very rarely, 
principally in early Latin (but dil, Verg., pemicif, Cic.). Pl6b8s, in combination 
with tribfLnus, aedllis, scltum, often shows a Gen. plfibl (plSbBl). 

2. Dative. The contraction -6 is found, but less often than in the Gen. ; aciS 
(Sall.) ; diS, facifi (early Latin) ; fldfi (early Latin, Caes., Sall., Livy), perniciB 
(Livy), and a few other forms. The Dat. in -I is found very rarely in early Latin. 

64. Rule of Gender. — Substantives of the Fifth Declension 
are feminine except dies (which in the Sing, is common, 
and in the Pl. masculine), and meridifis (m.), midday . 
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DECLENSION OF GKEEN SUBSTANTIVES. 


Declension of Greek Substantives. 

65 . Greek substantives, especially proper names, are com- 
monly Latinized, and declined regularly according to their 
stem-characteristic. Many substantives, however, either 
retain their Greek form exclusively, or have the Greek and 
Latin forms side by side. These variations occur principally 
in the Singular, in the Plural the declension is usually regular. 


Singular Forms of Greek Substantives. 


First Declension. 



N. PBnelopB, 

LednidSs, 

AnchlsBs, 


G. P6nelop68, 

Lednidae, 

Anchlsae, 


D. PBnelopae, 

Lednidae, 

Anchlsae, 


Ac. PBnelopCn, 

Lednidam, Sn, 

AnchlsBn, am, 


V. PBnelopS, 

LednidS, 

Anchlse, a, &, 


Ab. P8nelop£. 

LednidS. 

AnchlsS. 



Second Declension. 


N. 

D 6108 , ns, 

llion, um, 

Panthds, 

Fanthl, 

Androgeds, ns, 

O. 

D611, 

Ilil, 

Androgel, 

D. 

ID 316. 

Die, 

Panthd, 

Androged, 

Ac. 

DBlon, am, 

llion, am, 

Panthdn, 

Panthd, 

Androgedn, d, dna, 

T. 

DBle, 

llion, am, 

Androgeds, 

Ab. 

Deie. 

lliO. 

Panthd. 

Androged. 



Third 

Declension. 


N. 

SolSn, Sole, 

&8r, air. 

Xenophdn, 

• AtlSs, 

G. 

Solents, 

Salem, 

fceris, 

Xenophdntis, 

Atlantis, 

D. 

fterl, 

Xenophdntl, 

AtlantI, 

Ac. 

Soldna, em, 

Sera, em, 

Xenophdnta, em, 

Atlanta, 

V. 

Soldn, 

SBr, 

Xenophdn, 

Atla, 

Ab. 

Soldne. 

Sere. 

Xenophdnte. 

Atlante. 


N. Thales, 


Paris, 

herds, hero. 


G. Thai- 6t is, -is, 

Paridis, os, 

hdrdis, 


D. Thal-etl, 

•I, 

ParidI, I, 

hdrdl, 


Ac. Thal-eta 

, -fin, -em, 

Par-ida, -im, -in, 

herda, em, 


V. Thale, 


Pari, Paris, 

herds, 


Ab. Thale. 


Paride. 

herde. 


Mixed Declensions. 

n. m. 

N. OrphSds, 

G. Orphel, 61, 

D. Orphed, 

Ac. Orpheum, ea, 

V. Orphed, 

Ab. Orphed. 


Athds, 

Athd, dnis, 
Athd, 

Atho, dn, 5nem, 
Athds, 

Athdne. 
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n. in. n.* m. 


N. 

Achilles, eos, 
Achillis, el, I, efts, 

SScrates, 

G. 

SCcratis, I, 

D. 

Achilll, 

SCcrati, 

Ac. 

Achillem, ea, §n, 

SOcraten, em, 

V. 

Achilles, 6, eh, e, 

SOcrate, 68, 

Ab. 

Achilla, e, L 

SOcrate. 


m. it. 
DldQ, 

Dldtls, 5nis, 
Bids, On X, 
BldO, Onem, 
Bids, 

BldO, One. 


Remarks. — i. In the Gen. PL -On and -eOn are found in the titles of 


books ; as, GeOrgicOn, MetamorphOeeOn. 

2. Many Greek names, of the Third Declension in Latin, pass over 
into the First Declension in the Plural ; as, Thiic^didSs, Hyperldae, and 
many names in -cratOs ; as SOcratOe ; PL, SOcratae (also SOcratOe). 

3. In transferring Greek words into Latin, the Accusative Singular 
was sometimes taken as the stem: 


So Kpar^p, Acc. Kparf}pa, (punch ) bowl. 

crater, crateria (masc.), and crfitera (crSterra) orSterae (fem.). 
SoXapCs, Acc. ZaXapiva, Salamis. 

Salamls, Salamlnis, and Salamlna, ae. 

66. Notes.— 1. Singular; Genitive. The Greek termination oeo (oto) appear* 
rarely in early Latin, but CL (ou) is more frequent, especially in geographical names, etc. 
The termination -OS (os) is rare except in feminine patronymics in -ig, -as, (G. -idos, 
-ados). 

2. Dative. The ending -I is very rare ; and rarer still is the Dat. in -5 from femi- 
nines in -0, and Dat. in -y from Nominatives in -ys, 

3. Accusative, -a is the most common termination in the Third Declension, and is 
found regularly in some words otherwise Latinized ; as ftera, aethera. Stems in -Q 
usually have -5, very rarely -bn, 

4. Plural. In the Second Declension oe is found occasionally in the Nom., in early 
Latin ; as, adelphoe. The Third Declension shows frequently ds in the Nom. and &g 
in the Accusative ; also occasionally 6 in the Nom. and Acc. of neuters, and -si (but 
only in the poets) in the Dative. 

5. For other peculiarities, not observable in the paradigms, the dictionaries should 
be consulted. Sometimes the forms are merely transliterations of Greek cases. 


IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 

1. Redundant Substantives. (Abundantia.> 

67 . A. Heterogeneous Substantives, or those whose gender varies : 
1. The variation occurs in several cases in either number or in both. 


abrotomun, 

-08, 

a plant (rare), 

clipeos, 

•am, 

shield , 

aevom (am), 

-08, 

age, 

collom, 

-08, 

neck , 

b&culum, 

-08, 

staff , 

costum, 

-08, 

a plant (rare), 

balteas, 

-am, 

girdle , 

forom, 

-08, 

market , 

bozos, 

-am, 

box-wood (rare), 

gladius, 

-am, 

sword , 

[calamister], 

-am, 

curling-iron (rare), intibns, 

-am, 

succory (rare), 

058608, 

-am, 

cheese , 

iogolom, 

-08, 

collar-bone , 

cavom (am), 

-08, 

cavity , 

nardom, 

-08, 

nard (rare). 

dngalam, 

-08, 

belt . 

nSsus, 

-am, 

nosey 
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IRREGULAR 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

palStum, 

-us, 

palate , 

thesaurus, -um, treasure. 

pilous, 

-um, 

cap , 

uterus, -um, womb , 

sagum, 

-us, 

cloak , 

vail us, -um, palisade , 

tergum, 

-us, 

back , 

and many others. 


2. The gender varies in Singular and Plural, a. The Plural has 
-a sometimes, while the Singular ends in -us (or -er) : clivus, hill, iocus, 
jest , locus (loca, localities ; loci, usually passages in books , topics ), and 
many others, especially names of places. 

b. The Plural has -I, while the Singular ends in -um : Ilium, thread) 
frfinum, bit , rSstrum, hoe , and many others. 


68. B. Heteroclites , or substantives which show different stems with 
the same Nominative ; Metaplasts , or those which have certain forms 
from another than the Nominative stem. 

1. 1st, 2d. esseda, -um, chariot , margarlta, -um, pearl, 

ostrea, -um, oyster, 

2. 1st, 5th. dflritia, -Ss, hardness , materia, -6s, matter , 

and many others. See 63, r. 2 . 

3. 2d, 1st. mendum, -a, fault, sertum, -a, wreath. 

The following form their Plural according to the First Declension only : balneum, 

bath, delirium, pleasure, epulum, banquet, fulmentum, prop. 

4. 2d, 3d. sequester, trustee, Mulciber, Vulcan. 

5. 2d, 4th. Many names of trees of the Second Declension have certain cases 
according to the Fourth ; never, however, the Gen. and Dat. PL, and very rarely the 
Dat. Sing. ; as cornus, cupressus, fagus, ficus, laurus, myrtus, plnus, and a 
few others. 

Also angiportus, alley, colus, distaff, domus, house, and a large number of sub* 
stantives of the Fourth Declension which have one or two cases of the Second ; so 

arcus has G. arcl; cSnatus (-um), iussus (-um), vultus have Nom. PI. in a; 
senfitus has Gen. Sing, senatl. See 61, rr, nn. 

Finally, some substantives of the Second Declension form individual cases accord- 
ing to the Fourth : fasti (Ac. PL fastus), fretum (N. fretus, Ab. fretfi), lectus (G. 
lectds), tribttum (N. tribdtus), and others. 

6. 2d, 5th. diluvium, -6s, food. 

7. 3d. 2d. Vfis, vessel, and vfisum ; palumbes, pigeon, and palumbus ; [itiger], 
acre, and iflgerum ; all Greek nouns in -a (G. atis), as po6ma, poem (G. poBmatis), 
but Pl. Gen. poBmatSrum, Dat. Abl. poBmatis. 

8. 3d, 5th. Fames, hunger, tabes, corruption, have Abl. fame, tSb6; requies, 
quiet (G. -Btis) has Acc. requiem, Abl. requi6; satias (G. atis) is early and late for 
satietas, sufficiency , and a form satiSs is cited from late authors ; piebs (G. plebis), 
commons, and plebBs (G. plebel). 

9. 4th, 3d. Specus, cave, has occasionally forms of the Third Declension. 

10. 2d, 3d, 1st. Vesper, evening, has Acc. vesperum; Dat. Abl. vesper5; Pl. 
Nom. vespera of the Second Declension ; Acc. vesperam ; Abl. vesperS of the First ; 
Gen. vesperis ; Abl. vespere ; Loc. vespere, vesperl of the Third. 

11. 4th, 2d, 3d. Penus,/00d, (G. Us). Forms of the Second Declension are rare ; 
of the Third early and late. 

12. Variations in the same Declension : femur (G. femoris, feminis, etc.) ; iecur 
(G. iecoris, iecinoris, etc.) ; pecus, early, also pecu (G. pecoris, pecudis, etc.). 

Also 5116c and fillgx, baccar and baccaris, cassis and cassida, lac and lacte 
(early), pfinis and pfine (early), rite and rStis, satias and satietas. 
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II. Defective Substantives. 

I. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN NUMBER. 


69. A. Substantives used in Singular only : Singul&ria tantnm. 
Most abstract substantives, and names of materials ; such as 
itistitia, justice, aunun, gold. 

B. Substantives used in Plural only : PltlrSlia tantum. 


altfiria, ium, 

altar (sing. late). 

Insidiae, 

ambuscade. 

ambages, 

round about. 

lactes, 

intestines. 

angustiae, 

straits. 

l&menta, 

lamentations. 

antae, 

door-posts. 

lautomiae, 

stone-quarries. 

antfis, 

rows (of vines). 

llberl, 

children. 

arma, 5mm, 

arms. 

man6s, 

shades of the dead. 

armSmenta, 5mm, tackle. 

manubiae, 

spoils. 

bellSria, 5mm, 

dessert. 

minae, 

threats. 

blgae, quadrigae, 

two-horse, four-hoi'se moenia, ium, 

town-wall. 


chariot (sing. late), ntlndinae (-num), 

market. 

cancelll, 

lattice. 

nfiptiae, 

wedding. 

casses, 

toils (snare). 

palpebrae, 

eyelids (sing. late). 

caulae, 

opening. 

parentSlia, 

festival for dead rela- 

cervices, 

neck (sing, early, late, 

tions. 


and poet.). 

parietinae, 

ruins. 

cibSria, 

victuals. 

penStes, 

the Penates . 

claustrum, 

lock (sing. late). 

phalerae, 

trappings. 

clltellae, 

pack-saddle. 

praecordia, 5mm, 

diaphragm. 

cSdicilli, 

a short note. 

praestrlgiae, 

jugglers' 1 tricks. 

compedCs, 

fetters. 

precCs, -urn, 

prayer. 

crepundia, 5rum, 

rattle. 

prlmitiae, 

first-fruits. 

cflnae, 

cradle. 

quisquiliae, 

rubbish. 

dlvitiae, 

riches. 

reliquiae, 

remains. 

ddmeta, 5mm, 
epulae (epulum), 

thorn-bush. 

r6n6s, 

kidneys. 

banquet. 

sallnae, 

salt-pits. 

excubiae, 

watching. 

scalae, 

stairwdy. 

exsequiae, 

funeral procession . 

sent 6s, 
spolia, 5rum, 

brambles. 

exta, drum, 

the internal organs. 

spoils (sing, late, and 

exuviae, 

equipments. 


poet.). 

facetiae, 

witticism (sing, ear- 

spdnsalia, ium, 

betrothal. 


ly and late). 

suppetiae, 

succor (early and late). 

fSstl (fSstds), 

calendar. 

talaria, ium, 

winged sandals. 

fauces, 

gullet. 

tenebrae, 

darkness. 

f5riae, 

holidays. 

thermae, 

warm baths. 

fl&bra, 

breezes. 

tdnsillae, 

tonsils. 

fores, 

door (sing, early, 

tormina, 

colic. 


late and poet.). 

trlcae, 

tricks. 

frSga, drum, 

strawberries. 

tLtfinsilia, ium, 

necessaries . 

grStes, 

thanks. 

valvae, 

folding-doors. 

bfberna, 

winter quarters. 

verbera, um, 

scourging (sing, poet 

Idds, Kalendae, 

Ides, Calends, 


and late). 

N5nae, 

Nones. 

vindiciae, 

a legal claim. 

incunabula, 

swaddling-clothes. 

virgulta, 5mm, 

shrubbery. 

indutiae, 

truce. 

viscera, 

entrails (sing, poet 

Inferiae, 

sacrifices for the dead. 

and late). 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 


Noras.— 1. Fcmr of these have the Abl. Sing, in -e: amb&ge, COmpede, fauflO, 
preoe. 

2. Name® of persons or towns, and collectives and the like, may be either singu- 
lffria tantum, as Iflppiter ; R5ma ; capillus, hair ; or plfLr&lia tantum, as 
m&iOrSs, ancestors ; Quirltes ; liberl, children ; pulm®n6s, lungs. Many of these 
are not included in the above list, which is meant to contain only the principal forms. 

Akin to plUr&lia tantum are : 

C. Substantives used in Plural with a special sense : Heterologa. 


aedfis, is, 

temple (better aedis), 

aedis, 

. house, palace. 

aqua, 

water , 

aquae, 

mineral springs. 

auxilium, 

help , 

auxilia, 

auxiliaries, reinforcements. 

career, 

prison , 

carcerCs, 

barriers. 

castrum, 

fort, 

castra, 

camp. 

©era, 

wax , 

edrae, 

waxen tablets. 

comitium, 

place of assemblage. 

comitia, 

assemblage for voting. 

cOpia, 

abundance. 

cOpiae, 

forces, troops. 

dfilidum, 

pleasure. 

deliciae, 

pet. 

facultfis, 

capability , 

facilitates, 

goods. 

finis, 

end , limit. 

fln6s, 

territory, borders. 

fortftna, 

fortune. 

fort tin ae, 

possessions. 

habfina, 

strap. 

habenae, 

reins. 

impedlmentum, 

hindrance. 

impedimenta, baggage . 

llttera, 

letter (of the alphabet), 

lltterae, 

epistle , literature. 

Indus, 

game, school. 

lfLdl, 

public games. 

opera, 

work. 

operae, 

workmen. 

pars, 

part. 

partes, 

also role. 

rOstrum, 

beak. 

rOstra, 

the tribunal at Rome. 

sort 

lot. 

sort 6s, 

also oracle. 

tabula, 

board, tablet. 

tabulae, 

also accounts . 

vigilia. 

a night-watch. 

vigiliae, 

pickets. 


2. SUBSTANTIVES DEFECTIVE IN CASE. 

70. A. Substantives occurring in only one case : Gen. dicis,/orm; Acc. fn flti ga 
(Ire), (to) lie ; pessum (Ire), (to) perish : Abl. pondO, in weight ; sponte, of free will ; 
tfibO, corruption (Gen. late) ; and many verbals in fl, as accItfL, admonitu, aroesslttL, 
coSctfL, compress!, conc6ssfL, domitu, inductfL, interpositd, invltatd, ifLssfL 
(other forms late), initlssfl., mandfitfl, misstl, nattl, permisstl, prdmptu, rogatu. 
A few others occur occasionally in ante-classical and post-classical Latin. 

B. Substantives with only two cases : fgs, nefSs, Sing. N. Ac. ; Ins tar, Sing. N. Ac. ; 
interned®, Sing. Ac. Ab. ; naucum, Sing. G. Ac. ; secus, Sing. N. Ac. ; spin ter, Sing. 
N. Ac. ; suppetiae, Plur. N. Ac., and a few others. Some verbals in -ns have in Plural 
only Nom. and Acc., as impetus, monittls, Greek neuters in -os have only Nom. and 
Acc. Singular. 

C. Substantives with three cases : faex, Sing. N., D., Plur. Ab. ; virus, slime ; Sing. 
N., G., Ab. 

D. Defective substantives with more than three cases are numerous, but in the 
classical period the most important are : calx, lime, cQs, [daps], dica, [diciOl, flamen, 
blast , forum, [frfLx], [indSgo] , later, lux, [ops], 5s, mouth , pax, rfimex, vis, [vix], 
and most substantives of the Fifth Declension. The Nominatives in brackets do not 
occur, but only oblique cases. 

E. N6m$, nobody , substitutes for Gen. and Abl. nfllllus hominis, and ufillO 
homine. In the Dat. and Acc. it is normal ; ufiminl, n6minem. 
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III. Peculiarities. 


71. 

5s, assis (m.), a capper. 
auceps, aucupis, fowler. 
bbs (for bovs), bovis (c.), ox, cow. 
G. PI. bourn. 

D. Ab. bubus, bbbus. 
caput, capitis (n.), head. 
anceps, ancipitis, two-headed. 

praecepg, -cipitis, headlong. 
car$, carnis (J.), flesh. 

PI. G. carnium. 

Cerbs, Cereris, Ceres. 
far, farris (n.) spelt. 
fel, fellis (n.), gall. 
femur, femoris (n.), thigh. 

feminia , 


iter, itineris (n.), way, route 
iecur, iecoris (n.), liver. 

iecinoris, iecineris, iocineris. 
Iuppiter, Iovis. 
mel, mellis (n.), honey. 
nix, nivis (f.), snow. 
os, ossis (n.), bone (48 r.). 

6s, 6ris (n.), mouth. 

pollis, j)ollinis (m.), four. 

sanguis, sanguinis (m.), blood. 

senex, senis, old man. 

supellbx, su pr lldctilis (f .), fumitim. 

Venus, Veneris, Venus. 


ADJECTIVES. 

72. The adjective adds a quality to the substantive. Ad- 
jectives have the same declension as substantives, and accord- 
ing to the stem-characteristic are of the First and Second, or 
Third Declension. 


Adjectives of the First and Second Declension. 

73. Stems in -o for masculine and neuter, -a for feminine ; 
nominative in -ns, -a, -urn; (er), -a, -urn, The same variations 
in termination occur as in the substantives ; except that 
adjectives in -ins form Singular Genitive and Vocative regu- 
larly. See 33, R. i and 2 . 


Bonus, bona, bonum, good. 


M. 

r. 

N. 

M. 

p. 

N. 

So— N. bonus, 

G. bonl, 

bona, 

bonum. Pl.- 

-bonl, 

bonae, 

bona. 

bonae, 

bonl. 

bonbrum, 

bonirum, 

bonbrum. 

1). bon5, 

bonae, 

bonO. 

bonis, 

bonis, 

bonis. 

Ac. bonum, 

bonam, 

bonum. 

bonbs, 

bonSs, 

bona. 

V. bone, 

bona, 

bonum. 

bonl, 

bonae, 

bona. 

Ab. bon5, 

bon5, 

bone. 

bonis, 

bonis, 

bonis. 


Miser, misera, miserum, wretched. 


So.— N. miser, 

misera, 

miserum. Pl.- 

-miserl, 

miserae, 

misera. 

G. miser I, 

miserae, 

miserl. 

miserbrum, miserSrum, miserOrum. 

D. miser 5, 

miserae, 

miserb. 

miserls, 

miserls, 

miserls. 

Ac. miserum. 

, miseram. 

, miserum. 

miserbs, 

miserSs, 

misera. 

V. miser, 

misera, 

miserum. 

miserl, 

miserae, 

misera. 

Ab. miserb, 

misers, 

miserO. 

miserls, 

miserls, 

miserls. 
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Figer, pigra, pigrum, slow. 


So.— N. piger, 

G. pigri, _ 

D. pigrO, pigrae, pigrd, 

Ac. pigrum, pigram, pigrum. 

Y. piger, pigra, 

Ab. pigrO, pigrS, 


pigra, pigrum. PL.-pigrI, pigrae, 
pigrae, pigri. pigrOrum, pigrSrum, 


pigrum. 

pigrO. 


pigrls, pigrls, 

pigrbe, pigrSs, 

pigri, pigrae, 

pigrls, pigrls, 


Pig». 

pigrOrum. 

pigrls. 

pigra. 

pigra. 

pigrls. 


Remark. — For irregularities in the declension of ambO, both, duo, 
two, see 95 ; for meus, my, see 100, R. i. 


74. Stems in -ro follow the same principle in the forma- 
tion of the Nominative masculine as the substantives, except 
that -us is retained in ferus, wild , properus, quick , praepro- 
perus, praeposterus, absurd , interns, lower (infer is early), 
superus, upper (super is early), and a few others in late Latin ; 
also when -ro is preceded by a long vowel ; as, austerus, 
harsh, m&tOrus, early , procerus, tall, purus, pure, severus, 
serious, sincerns, sincere, serus, late, verus, true. 

Remarks. — i. Bextera, dexterum, etc., right, are found side by side 
with dextra, dextrum, etc. , throughout the language (see 8, 2). Caesar 
uses only the shorter form. 

2. A few adjectives of this class lack the Nom. Sing, wholly or in 
part ; so there is no cSterus or posterns in the classical period. 

75. Notes on the Cases. — 1. The Gen. Sing, in -1 from adjectives in -ius occurs 
occasionally in inscriptions and in late authors. The Gen. Sing. fem. in early Latin 
had sometimes SI, and in inscriptions occasionally -aes and -es. 

2. The Dat. Sing. fem. in early Latin occasionally ended in -SI, and in the oldest 
Inscriptions in -S. 

8. In early inscriptions the -d of the Abl. is occasionally retained. 

4. Very rarely in early inscriptions does the Nom. PI. masc. end in -61s, and in one 
case the Nom. PI. fem of a jierfect participle ends in -SI. 

5. In poetry, but at all periods, we find - nm alongside of -fir nm and -drum in the 
Gen. Plural. 

6. In the Dat. and Abl. PI. -ils from adjectives in -ius is often contracted to Is ; 
usually in names of months and in adjectives formed from proper names. In early 
inscriptions -Sbus is found occasionally for -Is in the Dat. and Abl. PI. feminine. 


76. The so-called pronominal adjectives alter, one of the 
two ; alteruter (a combination of alter and uter), either of 
the two ; alius, other ; neuter, neither ; nOllus, none; solus, 
sole ; tdtus, whole ; ullus, any ; unus, one ; uter, which of the 
two, and their compounds, show the following variations in 
declension : 
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1 . They usually make the Gen. Sing, in -Ins for all genders. 

Remarks. — i. The Gen. alius is very rare, and as a possessive its 
place is usually taken by alifinus. 

2. The I of the ending -Ius (except in alius) could be shortened in 
poetry. This was usually the case with alter, and regularly in the 
compounds of uter ; as, utriusque. 

Note.— T he regular forms are early and rare ; in classical prose only nfllll (Cic. 
Rose. Com. x6, 48) and occasionally aliae. 

2. They usually make the Dat. Sing, in -I. 

Note.— R egular forms are sometimes found, but in classical prose only alterae, 
ntlllO, tOtO, and perhaps tOtae. All is found in early Latin for alii. 

3. In the compound alteruter we find usually both parts declined ; 
sometimes the second only. 

4 . Alius makes Nom. and Acc. Sing, neuter irregularly : aliud. 

Note.— Alin and alid, for alius and aliud, are early and rare ; the latter, however, 
occurs several times in Lucm and once in Catullus. 

Adjectives of the Third Declension. 

77. The declension of the adjectives of the Third Declen- 
sion follows the rules given for the substantives. 

Most adjectives of the Third Declension are vowel stems 
in -i, with two (rarely three) endings in the Nominative. 

The remaining adjectives of the Third Declension are con- 
sonant stems and have one ending only in the Nominative. 

ADJECTIVES OF TWO ENDINGS. . 

78. i. These have (except stems in -ri) one ending in the 
Nominative for masculine and feminine, one for neuter. 

Most stems in -i form the masculine and feminine alike, 
with Nominative in s; but the Nominative neuter weakens 
the characteristic i into e. (Compare mare, sea.) 

2. Several stems in -i, preceded by r (cr, tr, br), form the 
Nominative masculine, not by affixing s, but by dropping the 
i and inserting short e before the r, as, stem acri, sharp, 
Nom., acer (m.), Acris (f.), acre (n.). 

These adjectives are Seer, alacer, campester, celeber, celer, equester, 
palttster, pedester, puter, salfLber, Silvester, terrester, volucer, and the last 

four months ; and are sometimes called adjectives of three endings . 

The e belongs to the stem in celer, celeris, celere, swift, and therefor* 
appears in all cases. 
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M. and P. 

N. 

M. 

P. 

N. 

■N. facilis, easy. 

facile, 

Seer, sharp , 

Scris, 

Sere, 

G. facilis, 

facilis, 

Sens, 

Scris, 

Scris, 

D. facill, 

facill, 

Serf, 

Serf, 

acrl, 

Ac. facilem, 

facile, 

Screm, 

Screm, 

Sere, 

V. facilis, 

facile, 

Seer, 

Scris, 

Sere, 

Ab. facill. 

facill. 

Serf. 

ScrL 

ScrL . 

•N. &eil6s, 

fadlty, 

Scr6s, 

Scr6s, 

Scria, 

G. fadlium, 

facilium, 

Scrium, 

Scrium, 

Scrium, 

D. facilibus, 

facilibus, 

Scribus, 

Scribus, 

Scribus, 

Ac. faciles (Is), 

fadlia, 

Seres (Is), 

Seres (Is), Scria, 

V. faciles, 

fadlia, 

Scr6s, 

Scr6s, 

Scria, 

Ab. facilibus. 

facilibus. 

Scribus. 

Scribus. 

Scribus. 


Remark. — Stems in -Sli and -Sri differ from the substantival declen- 
sion in not suffering apocope in the Nom. Sing, neuter, except occa- 
sionally capital. See 56. 

79 . Remarks. — i. Many adjectives of two endings (except stems 
in -ri) have also -e in the Ablative. This is found chiefly in the poets, 
very rarely, if ever, in classical prose, occasionally in early and pre- 
Augustan prose, and more often in inscriptions. When, however, 
these adjectives become proper names, -e is the rule. See 57, r. 2, n. 

2 . The Gen. PI. in -tun is found occasionally in inscriptions, fre- 
quently in the poets. In classical prose are found only Titifinsom and 
familiSrum. 

Notes.— 1. The Nom. PI. has in early Latin not unfrequently -Is. 

2. In the Acc. PI., masc. and fem., of adjectives, the ending -Is (61s) is found along- 
side of -6s in every period of the language, thougli in decreasing proportion, and after 
the Augustan period principally in omnls. 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING. 

80 . Adjective stems of one ending (consonant stems) close 
with 1, r, s, a p mute, a k mute, or a t mute. Examples are : 


vigil, alert, memor, mindful, pauper, poor, cicur, tame , pubBs, adult, vetus, old, 
vigilis. memoris. pauperis. cicuris. puberis. veteris. 


narticeps, sharing , 
parti cipis. 


caelebs, unmarried, 

caelibis. 


inops, poor, 
inopis. 


audSx, hold, fellx, lucky, duplex, double, 

audScis. f6llcis. duplids. 


ferSTy. fierce, trux, savage, 

ferOcis. trucis. 


dives, rich, d6ses, slothful, compos, possessed of, prddSns, wise, concora, harmonious 

dlvitis. dSsidis, compotis. prfLdentis. concordis. 
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Present active participles are also consonant stems and 
follow the same declension. 

81. The stem varieties are : 

1. Liquid stems in (a) -1: vigil (G. vigil-is), alert, pervigil; (6) -r: pfir(G. 
par-is), equal , impfir (these two lengthen the vowel in the Nom.), compar, and three 
others ; pauper (G. pauper-is), poor , fiber ; memor (G. memor-is), mindful , im- 
memor ; concolor (G. -5r-is), and three other compounds of color ; dSgener (G. 
-er-is), from genus (G. gener-is). 

2. Sibilant stems in (a) -s : exos (G. exoss-is), boneless (Lucr.) ; (b) -r : gnfirus 

(G. gnfirur-is ; Plaut.), Ligus, vetus ; pfib6s (G. pttber-is), impfibfis. 

3. Mute stems in (a) a K-mute : audax (G. audfic-is), bold, and four others ; fSllx 
(G. fgllc-is), pernlx, atrOx (G. atr5c-is), ferOx, v6l5x ; exl6x (G. -lgg-is) ; trux 
(G. truc-is), redux ; the inultiplicatives in -plex (G. -plic-is), as simplex, etc. (b) A 
P-mute : inops (G. inop-is) ; caelebs (G. caelib-is) ; compounds of -ceps (G. -cip-is, 
from capere), as particeps, and of -ceps (G. -cipit-is, from caput), as anceps, prae- 
ceps (Plaut. sometimes uses, in the Nom., ancipes, praecipes, etc.), (r) A T-mute : 
hebes (G. hebet-is) and three others ; locuplSs (G. -pl6t-is) and three others ; dives 
(G. dlvit-is), for which in poetry dls (G. dlt-is), sSspes ; compos (G. compot-is), 
impos ; superstes (G. -sti-tis), files ; exhSrSs (G. §d-is) ; dfises (G. dgsid-is), 
reses ; compounds from substantives : cOnsors (G. -sort-is), exsors ; concors, dis- 
cors, misericors, sdcors, v Score ; expers (G. -ert-is), iners, soUers ; amSns (G. 
fiment-is), dSmSns ; intercus (G. cut-is) ; pernox (G. -noct-is) ; bipSs (G. -ped-is), 
quadrupfis, filipSs ; adjectives and participles in -fins, -6ns (G. ant-is, -ent-is) ; 
and proper names in -fis (G. at-is), -Is (G. -It-is), -ns (G. -nt-is), -rs (G. -rt-is), 
Arplnfis, Samnls, VeiSns, Camera. 

82. The consonant stems have the same forms in all the 
genders, except that in the Accusative Singular, and in the 
Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, the neuter is 
distinguished from the masculine and feminine. 

In the oblique cases they follow in part the declension of 
vowel stems ; thus, 

1. In the Ablative Singular they have I and e — when used 
as adjectives commonly I ; when used as substantives com- 
monly e. 

The participles, as such, have e ; but used as substantives 
or adjectives, either e or I, with tendency to I. 

2. In the neuter Plural they have ia ; except vetus, old , 
which has vetera. Many have no neuter. 

3. In the Genitive Plural they have : ium, when the stem- 
characteristic is preceded by a long vowel or a consonant ; 
um, when the characteristic is preceded by a short vowel. 
The participles have ium. 
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M. and F. N. M. and F. N. M. and F. N. 

So — N. f6llx/wc£y,f611x, prQd6ns,?r?>. prGdgns, vetus, old, vetus, 

6. fgllcis, fSlicis, prudentis, prtidentis, veteris, veteris, 

D. fBlIcI, fSlIcI, prtldentl, prudentl, veterl, veterl, 

Ac. fBlIcem, feilx, pr&dentem, prtidens, veterem, yetns, 

V. fgllx, fSlIx, prtidens, prtidens, vetus, yetus, 

Ab. fgllcl(e) fsllcl(e) prudentl (e) prudentl (e) vetere (D yetere(I) 

Pl.— N. f611c6s, fBlIcia, prGdentes, prddentia, veterSs, yetera, 

G. fgllcium, fellcium, prudentium, prlldentium, veterum, veterum, 

D. fellcibus, fellcibus, priidentibus, prUdentibus, yeteribus, veteribus, 
Ac. fgllcSs, fSlleia, pitdentSs, pr&dentia, veterfe, yetera, 

V. f6Uc6s, ffillcia, prfLdentSs, prtldentia, veterfe, yetera, 

Ab. ffellcjjtras, fellcibus. prtLdentibus, prddentibus. veteribus, yeteribus. 



M. and F. 

N. 

M. and F. 

N. 

. — N. 

amfins, loving , 

am&ns, 

Pl— amantSs, 

amantia, 

G. 

amantis, 

amantis, 

amantium, 

amantium, 

D. 

amantl, 

amantl, 

amantibus, 

amantibus, 

Ac. 

amantem, 

amfins, 

amantSs (Is), 

amantia, 

V. 

amans, 

amans, 

amantes, 

amantia, 

Ab. 

amante (I). 

amante (I). 

amantibus. 

amantibus. 


83. Remark. — In early and late Latin, and at all periods in the 
poets, -e is often found for -I in the Abl. Singular. In classical prose 
we find regularly compote, deside, impubere, participe, paupere, pubere, 
superstite, vetere, and frequently divite (but always dlti), quadrupeds, 
sapiente. With participles, -X is usual when they are used as adjectives, 
but classical prose shows -e also in antec6d6ns, candens, consentiSns, 
despiciens, efftuSns, hians, immin§ns, InfluSns, pr5flu6ns, cdnsequSns (but 
sequfins not before Livy), titubans, vertens. 

Notes.— 1. In the Nom. and Acc. PI. -Is for 6s belongs to early Latin and the poets, 
but a few cases of the Acc. are still found in Cicero. In the case of participles -Is is 
very common, and is the rule in Vergil and Horace. In the neuter, -a for -ia is 
found only in ubera, vetera ; ditia is always used for the unsyncopated form 
divitia. 

2. Compound adjectives, whose primitives had - nm in Gen. PI., have usually -um 
instead of -ium ; quadrupes, quadrupedum, and other compounds of p6s ; inops, 
inopum ; supplex, supplicum. Also, cicur, cicurum ; vetus, veterum ; dives, 
divitum; locuplSs, locuplfitum (rare, usually -ium). In the poets and in later 
writers, -um. is not unfrequently found where classical prose uses -ium. 

Irregular Adjectives. 

84. A. Abundantia. 

i. Some adjectives which end in -us, -a, -um, in the classical times, 
show occasionally in early Latin, in the poets, and in later Latin, forms 

in -is, -e, e. g. , imbecillus and imbecillis ; Infrenus and Infrgnis ; biiugus 
and biiugis , violentus and violens ; indecorus and indecoris ; so also 
perpetuus and perpes. In a number of other adjectives the variant 
forms are very rare or disputed. 
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2. Many adjectives which end in -is, -e, in the classical times, show 
parallel forms in -us, -a, -urn, in early Latin, and more rarely in late 
Latin. Adjectives in -us, -a, -um, in early Latin, seem to have had a 
tendency to go over into forms in -is, -e. Thus, hilarus is the regular 
form in early Latin ; in Cicero it is used side by side with hilaris, 
and later hilaris is universal. Other examples in the classical period 
are inermis and inermus ; imberbis and imberbus ; alaris and alarius ; 
auxiliaris and auxiliarius ; inter calaris and intercalarius ; talaris and 
talarius. 

85. B. Defective. 

1. Several adjectives lack a Nom. Singular, wholly or in part : as, 
cetera (f.), cgterum, perperum (n.), nuperum (n.), primdris (G.), bimaris 
(G.), bimStris (G.), tricorporis (G.), and a few others. 

2 . Some adjectives are defective in other cases : thus, exspfis and 
perdius, -a are found only in the Nom. ; exlgx only in the Nom. and Acc. 
(exlggem) ; pernox only in Nom., Abl. (pernocte), and Nom. PL (pernoctfis, 
rare) ; centimanus has only the Acc. Sing. (Hor., Ov.) ; also tLnimanus 
(Liv.), and a few others. 

C. Indeclinables. 

Ngquam ; potis, and pote (early) ; frugl ; macte (mactus, -um, very 
rare) ; necesse, necessum, and necessus (early and poetical) ; volup and 
yolupe (early) ; and the judicial damnSs. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


86 . The Degrees of Comparison are : Positive, Compara- 
tive, and Superlative. 

The Comparative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -ior for the masculine and feminine, and 
-ills for the neuter. 

The Superlative is formed by adding to the consonant 
stems the endings -is-simus, -a, -um (earlier -is-sumus). 

Vowel stems, before forming the Comparative and Super- 
lative, drop their characteristic vowel. 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 


M. and F. N. 


altos, a, um, high , 

altior, higher , altius, 

altissimus, a, um, highest. 

fortis, e, 

brave , 

fortior, 

fortius, 

fortissimus. 

fitilis, e, 
audax, 

useful. 

Utilior, 

fitilius, 

utilissimus. 

bold. 

audacior, 

prudentior, 

audacius, 

audaeissimus. 

prfidens, 

wise. 

prudentius, 

prudentissimus. 


Note.— I n early Latin we find very rarely -ids for ior ; also -ior used for the neuter 
as wall. 
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Peculiarities. 

87 . i. Adjectives in -er add the Superlative ending (-ramus) -rimus 
(for -simus by assimilation ; see 9, i) directly to the Nominative mascu- 
line. The Comparative follows the rule. 


Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


miser, a, tun, wretched , 

celer, is, e, swift, 

Seer, Scris, Sere, sharp. 


miserior, miserius, 
celerior, celerius, 

Scrior, Serins, 


miserrimus. 

celerrimus. 

Scerrimus. 


Remarks. — i. Dexter, right , and sinister, left , have always dexterior 
and sinisterior in the Comparative. DSterior, worse . , dgterrimus, lacks a 
Positive. 

2 . Vetus, old , has Comp, veterior (archaic) or yetustior; Sup., 
yeterrimus. MSttiras, ripe , has occasionally Sup. mSttlrrimus in addi- 
tion to the normal mattirissimus. 


Note. — I n early Latin and in inscriptions this rale is occasionally violated. Thus 
celerissimus in Ennius ; integrissimus, miserissimus, in inscriptions. 

2. Some Comparatives in -er-ior, whose Positive is lacking or rare, 
form the Superlative either in -rgmus by metathesis ; or in -imus or 
-umus ; or in both. These are : citerior, on this side , citimus (rare) ; 
exterior, outer , extrfimus, extimus (latter not in Cic.) ; dexterior (87, 
i, r. i ; once in Cic.), dextimus (rare ; not in Cic.) ; Inferior, lower, 
Infimus, Imus ; interior, inner, intimus ; posterior, hinder , postrSmus, 
postmans ; superior, upper , suprgmus, summits. 

3, Six adjectives in -ilis add -limus to the stem, after dropping -i, to 
form the Superlative ; perhaps by assimilation : facilis, easy ; difficilis, 
hard; similis, like ; dissimilis, unlike ; gracilis, slender , and humilis, low. 

facilis, Comp, facilior, Sup. fiaoillimus. 


4. Adjectives in -dicus, -ficus, -volus, borrow the Comparative and 
Superlative from the participial forms in -dlcgns, -ficSns, and -volSns. 


hene volus, benevolent. Comp, benevolentior, Sup. benevolentissimus. 
maledicus, scwrilous. maledlcentior, maledicentissimus. 

mSgnificus, distinguished. magnificentior, magnificentissimus, 

Note.— BenevolSns, malevolgns, maledlc6ns, still occur in early Latin. 


5. In like manner eggnus and prOvidus form their Comparative and 
Superlative. 


eggnus, needy , 

prOyidus, far-sighted. 


egentior, egentissimus. 

prdvidentior, prOvidentissimus. 
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6. Adjectives in -ns (os), preceded by a vowel (except those in -qnos), 
form the Comparative and Superlative by means of magis and mSximS, 
more and most. 

idSneus, A7, Comp, magis iddneus, Sup. m&ximS idOneus. 

But 

antlqnos, old. Comp, antlquior, Sup. antlquissimus. 

Remark. — But pins , pious, which lacks the Comparative, forms the 
Superlative regularly, piissimns (in inscriptions also pientissimns) ; like- 
wise in late Latin, impius. 

Notes.— 1. A few words, chiefly in early Latin, show the normal comparison. In 
Cic. only, assiduissimfi (adv.) and alsins. 

2. Comparison by means of plus and plflrimum is late. 

7. Some Comparatives and Superlatives are in use, whilst the cor- 
responding Positive is either lacking or rare. 

So dfiterior (87, x, b. x) ; Ocior, swift, Ocissimus ; potior, better , potissimns ; 
exterior, outer (87, a), from exterus, on the outside , and prep, extra, without ; 
superior, upper (87, a), from superus, on the top, and prep, suprfi, above ; Inferior, 
lower (87, 2), from Inferos, below, and prep. InfrS, below ; posterior, hinder (87, a), 
from posterns, coming after , and prep, post, after ; oiterior, on this side (87, a), 
from oiter, and prep, citrfi, on this side. 

8. The Positive stem of existing Comparatives is sometimes met with 
only in a preposition or an adverb ; as, ante, before ; anterior, that is 
before ; prope, near ; propior, proximus ; Ulterior, further , Ultimas, from 
UltrS, beyond; interior, inner, intimus, from intra, within; prior, former, 
primus, first, from pr 5 , before ; seqnior (late), worse, from secus. 

9. Many adjectives lack one or both of the degrees of comparison ; 
especially those denoting material, relationship, time, etc. 

Novas, new, falsns, untrue, meritns, deserved, have no Comparative. 

Longinquos, afar, propinquos, near, salutSris, healthful, invenis, young (Com- 
parative iUnior), and senex, old (Comparative senior), have no Superlative. 

“ Youngest ” and “ oldest ” are expressed by minimus, maximus (natu). 

Note.— The Plautine and late medioximus, middlemost, lacks Positive and Com- 
parative. 

10. Dives, rich , shows in Cic. only divitior and divitissimns ; otherwise 
the Comparative and Superlative are found principally in poetry and 
later prose, the more usual forms being the syncopated dltior, ditissimus. 


88 . Participles used as adjectives are subject also to the 
same laws of comparison : as, amans, loving , amantior, 
amantissimus ; apertus, open, apertior, apertissimus. 
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89. The Superlative follows the declension of adjectives 
of Three Endings of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Comparative is declined according to the Third Declension, 


thus : 

M. and F. 

N. 

M. and F. 

N. 

Sg.-N. 

altior, 

altius. 

Pl.— altiOrBs, 

altiOra. 

g. 

altiOris, 

altiOris. 

altiOrum, 

altiOrum. 

D. 

altiOrl, 

altiOrl. 

altiOribus, 

altiOribus. 

Ac. 

altiOrem, 

altius. 

altiOrfis, 

altiOra. 

V. 

altior, 

altius. 

altiOrSs, 

altiOra. 

Ab. 

altiOre and -I, 

altiOre and -I, 

altiOribus, 

altiOribus. 


Remarks. — i. In classical prose the Abl. Sing, ends in -e.\ In the 
poets and in early and late prose, often in -I. 

2 . Extremely rare is the ending -Is for -Bs in the Nom. Plural. In 
the Acc. PL this ending -Is (-els) is more common but still not fre- 
quent, and confined mainly to plflrls, minOrls, maiOrls, meliOrls. The 
neuter in -ia is found rarely in compluria, and perhaps once in plfiria. 

3. The Gen. PI. in -ium is found in plurium and compllirium only. 


90. 


Irregular Comparison. 


bonus, 

good , 

melior, 

melius, 

optimus. 

malus, 

magnus, 

bad , 

pOior, 

pOius, 

pessimus. 

great. 

maior, 

mSius, 

maximus. 

parvus, 

small. 

minor, 

minus, 

minimus. 

multus, 

much , 

s. 

pills (no Dat. nor Abl.), 

plfirimus. 



PI.' plllrOs, 

plfira. 




complfirOs, 

complftra and -ia. 


nOquam, 

worthless , 

nOquior, 

frugalior, 

nOquius, 

nOquissimus. 

frUgl (indecl.), frugal 


frdgalissimus, 


ADVERBS. 


91. Most adverbs are either oblique cases or mutilated 
forms of oblique cases of nominal or pronominal stems. 

The cases from which they are derived are principally the 
Accusative and the Ablative. 


1 . (a) From the Accusative are Substantival Adverbs in -tim. This 
was a favorite formation, and is used very often in all periods. In the 
classical times the adverbs of this form are : 


Acervatim, articulStim, centuriatim, certatim, generStim, gradatim, 
gregfitim, membratim, paulatim, prlvatim, sOparatim, singulatim, statim, 
s umm&tim , virltim, tributim, strictim, pedetemptim, raptim, furtim, partim, 
praesertim, cOnfBstim, and a few others ; disguised forms of -tim are : caesim, in- 
clsim, sOnsim, cursim, passim, vicissim, for caed-tim (9, i-g), etc.: also interim. 
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(5) A few very common adverbs are, perhaps, from Accusative Sin- 
gular feminine of adjectives and pronominal stems. Chiefly dam, 
secretly , cOram, in one's presence, palam, openly , perperam, wrongly , tarn, 
so , quam, as, aliquam, some, iam, already; and forms in -fSriam, as bi- 
f&riam, multifSriam, etc . 

(c) The Accusative* Singular neuter of many adjectival and prono- 
minal steins is used as an adverb. This is true of all Comparatives. 

Multum, much ; paulum, a little ; nimium, too much ; ceterum, for the 
rest; primum, first ; postremum, finally; potissimum, chiefly ; facile, 
easily ; dulce, sweetly; triste, sadly ; imptlne, scot-free ; aliquantum, 
somewhat, and others. 

To the Comparatives belong magis, more ; nimis, too ; satis, enough . 

(d) The Accusative Plural feminine is found in alias, at other times , 
perhaps in for&s, out-of-doors . The Accusative Plural neuter is found 
in alia, cetera, omnia, and occasionally in reliqua and a few others. 

2 . (a) From the Ablative are some substantival adverbs ; the princi- 
pal ones in classical Latin being domO, at home; impendiO, greatly; 
initio, at the outset ; modo, only ; oppidO, very; prlncipiO, in the begin- 
ning ; prlvatO, privately ; vulgO, commonly ; forte, by chance ; mfignopere, 
greatly , and other compounds of -opere ; gratiis, for nothing , and ingrS- 
tils, and a few others. 


(b) Ablatives are also adverbs in 6 from adjectives in -us and -er : 
altus, lofty , alts ; pulcher, beautiful , pnlchrS ; miser, wretched , miserfi. 
Also fere and fermfi (Sup.), almost. 

{ c ) The Ablative of some adjectives and pronouns serves as an 
adverb : 

tutO, safely; falsO, falsely ; perpetuO, ceaselessly ; continue, forthwith; 
imprOvIsO, unexpectedly ; prlmO, at first ; hOc, here ; istO, there , etc. 

(d) In a few cases the adverbial form is the Abl. Sing, feminine : 
alia, otherwise; aliquS, somehow ; dextera and dextra, to the right; 

sinistra and laeva, to the left hand; qua, on which side; recta, 
straightway , and some others. 

(e) A large number of these adjectives show adverbs in two end- 
ings, sometimes with a difference in meaning : 


cOnsulte and cOnsultO, purposely ; certe, at least, and certO, certainly 
(certe into, I certainly know ; certO sciO, I know for certain ) ; rare, thinly , 
and r8r0, seldom ; ver6, in truth , and verO, true but; r6ct6, correctly, and 
recta, straightway ; dextera or dextra, to the right ; and dexterS, skillfully . 

(/) Ablatives are also qul, how (archaic), nOqulquam, to no purpose; 
aliOqul, otherwise ; perhaps also did, by day. and its compounds. 
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3 . Locative in origin are the following, in addition to those men- 
tioned under 37, 5 : die (in combination with numeral adjectives in 
early Latin, as die septiml) and its compounds cottidie, daily, hodie, to- 
day , prldiS, the day before , postrldie, the day after ; quotannte, yearly; 
forte, outside. Also many forms from the pronominal stems, as blc,illlc, 
tetfo (istl belongs to early Latin and Yerg.); sic, so, ut (utl, utel), as; 
ibi, there , and its compounds alibi, ibidem ; ubi (cubi), where , and its 
compounds. 

4 . A number of adverbs cannot be referred to a definite case, as : 
adverbs of separation : hinc, hence , illinc (illim), is tine (istim), thence; 
temporal adverbs : tunc, then , cum, when , quondam, once , quandO, when f 
and its compounds; also, ante, before ; post (poste), after; paene, almost ; 
prope, propter, near ; saepe, often ; circiter, around; praeter, past ; ergO, 
therefore ; arts, to-morrow ; baud (hau, baut), not ; item, likewise ; susque 
deque, up and down ; vix, scarcely. 


92. i. Adjectives and participles of the Third Declension form their 
adverbs by adding -ter (-iter) to the stem ; stems in -nt dropping the t, 
and stems in a k-mute inserting the connecting vowel i before the end- 
ing ; also a few adjectives of the Second Declension : 
fortte, brave, fortiter ; ferOx, wild, ferOciter ; prtLdSns, foreseeing, prUdenter. 

Exceptions : audfix, bold, aud£c-ter (seldom auddeiter) ; difficilis, hard 
to do, difficulter, difficiliter (bat generally, nOn facile, vix, aegrfi), and others. 

2 . A large number of adjectives of the Second Declension in -us, -a, 
-um, and -er, -era, -erum, form in early and late Latin their adverbs by 
dropping the stem vowel and adding -iter (those in -tus added -er 
only). Many of these occur in classical writers alongside of the normal 
form in - 6 : hUmaniter and bUmanS, humanely; largiter and large, 
lavishly ; turbulenter and turbulentO, riotously. 

3 . Some adverbs of origin are formed from substantival or adjectival 
stems by the ending -tus. In classical Latin mainly antiquitus, from 
early time; dlvlnitus, from the gods; funditus, from the foundation ; peni- 
tus, from the depths ; r&dicitus, from the roots ; also intus, from with in. 

4 . The termination -vorsus, -vorsum, is used to show direction whither ; 
but in classical Latin it is found principally in the adverbs : intrOrsus 
(intrOvorsus), inwards; prOrsus (-um), onwards; rursus (-um, riisum), 
back ; sfirsum (stlsum), up; vorsum, towards. 

5 . A very large number of adverbs are formed by adding various 
other terminations ; as, -ef e : inde, thence, unde, whence ; - dem : 
prldem, long ago, itidem, likewise, etc. ; •do : quandO, when, etc . ; 
•dam: quondam, once; •dum: dudum, a while ago ; vixdum, hardly 
yet, etc.; •per: nflper, lately, parumper, a little, semper, always, etc.; 
•quam: umquam, ever, numquam, never , etc.; •secus : extrlnsecus, 
outside, etc.; • terms : qufitenus, how far 9 etc . 
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6. Syntactical and miscellaneous : admodum, very (i to a degree ), dOnuS, 
anew , imprimis ; super, above , and its compounds, dBsuper, Insuper ; ex- 
templS, at once ; usque, to , and its compounds ; invicem, in turn ; adeS, 
so ; antes, before ; intereS, meanwhile; posteS, after ; praetereS, besides ; 
proptereS, on that account, and a few others. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

93. The Comparative of the adverb is the Accusative 
neuter of the Comparative of the adjective. The Superla- 
tive ends in -is-sime, -er-rimfi, etc., according to the Super- 
lative of the adjective. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

alt6, 

loftily , 

altius, 

altissimS. 

pulchrS, 

beautifully , 

pulchrius, 

puloherrimS. 

miserS, 

poorly , 

miserius, 

miserrimS. 

fortiter, 

bravely , 

fortius, 

fortissimfi. 

audScter, 

boldly , 

audScius, 

audScissimS. 

tuts, 

safely , 

tUtius, 

tUtissimS. 

facile, 

easily. 

facilius, 

facillimS. 

bene, 

well , 

melius, 

optimfi. 

male, 

ill , 

pSius, 

pessime. 

[parvus], 

small , 

minus, less. 

minima, least. 

[mignus], 

great. 

magis, more. 

mSximS, most. 
plUrimum. 

multum, 

much. 

plds, more , 

cito, 

quickly , 

citius, 

citissimS. 

did, 

long. 

diUtius, 

diUtissimS. 

saepe, 

nUper, 

satis, 

Often, 

saepius, 

saepissimS. 

recently, 

enough. 

* » 

satins, better. 

nUperrimi. 


NUMERALS. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


94. The Cardinal numerals answer the question quot, 
how many ? and are the numbers used in counting. The 
Ordinal numerals are derived from these and answer the 


question quotas, which one in 
lows : 

1. Cardinal, Numbers. 

1 I anus, Una, Unum 

2 II duo, duae, duo 

3 III trSs, tria 

4 IV (IIII) quattuar 

5 V qulnque 

6 VI sex 

7 VII septem 


the series f They are as fol- 

2. Ordinal Numbers. 

primus, -a, -um (prior) 

secundus (alter) 

tertius 

quartus 

qulntus 

sextus 

septimus 

Google 
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1. Cardinal Numbers. 2. Ordinal Numbers. 


8 

VIII 

octO 

octSvus 

9 

IX 

novem 

nSnus 

10 

X 

decern 

decimus 

11 

XI 

flndecim 

tlndecimus 

12 

XII 

duodecim 

duodecimus 

13 

XIII 

tredecim 

tertius decimus 

14 

XIV 

quattuordecim 

quSrtus decimus 

15 

XV 

qulndecim 

qulntus decimus 

16 

XVI 

sSdecim 

Sextus decimus 

17 

XVII 

septendecim 

septimus decimus 

18 

XVIII 

duodevlgintl 

duodevlcesimus 

19 

XIX 

tindevlgintl 

flndevlcesimus 

20 

XX 

vlgintl 

vlcesimus 

21 

XXI 

vlgintl Onus 

vlcesimus primus 

22 

XXII 

vlgintl duo 

vices imus secundus 

23 

XXIII 

vlgintl tr6s 

vices imus tertius 

24 

XXIV 

vlgintl quattuor 

vlcesimus quSrtus 

25 

XXV 

vlgintl qnlnque 

vlcesimus qulntus 

26 

XXVI 

vlgintl sex 

vlcesimus sextus 

27 

XXVII 

vlgintl septem 

vlcesimus septimus 

28 

XXVIII 

duodetrlgintS 

duodetrlcesimus 

29 

XXIX 

UndetrlgintS 

tlndetrlcesimus 

80 

XXX 

trlgintS 

trices imus 

40 

XL 

quadrt/ginta 

quadr&gesimus 

50 

L 

qulnquc/gintft 

qulnquSgesimus 

60 

LX 

sexagintS 

sexagesimus 

70 

LXX 

septwagintS 

septuSgesimus 

80 

LXXX 

octdgintfi 

octCgesimus 

90 

xc 

ndnagintS 

nQnSgesimus 

100 

c 

centum 

centesimus 

101 

Cl 

centum et Onus 

centesimus primus [mus 

115 

cxv 

centum et qulndecim 

centesimus (et) qulntus deci- 

120 

cxx 

centum et vlgintl 

centesimus vlcesimus 

121 

CXXI 

centum vlgintl tnus 

centesimus vlcesimus primus 

200 

cc 

ducentl, -ae, -a 

ducentesimus 

300 

ccc 

trecentl 

trecentesimus 

400 

cccc 

quadrmgentl 

quadringentesimus 

500 

D (10) 

qulnge ntl 

qulngentesimus 

600 

DC 

seecentl 

ses centesimus 

700 

DCC 

septmgentl 

septingentesimus 

800 

DCCC 

octmgentl 

octingent68imus 

900 

DCCCC 

nmigentl 

nOngentesimus 

1000 

M (CIO) 

mill© 

mlllesimus 
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1. Cardinal Numbers. 2. Ordinal Numbers. 


1001 

MI 

mllle et Unus 

mfllgsimus primus 

1101 

MCI 

mllle centum Unus 

mfllgsimus centgsimus primus 

1120 

MCXX 

mllle centum vlgintl 
[Unus 

mfllgsimus centgsimus vlcg- 
simus [simus primus 

1121 

MCXXI 

mllle centum vlgintl 

mfllgsimus centgsimus vlcd- 

1200 

MCC 

mllle ducenti 

mfllgsimus ducentgsimus 

2000 

MM 

duo Tniiifl. (millia) 
blna milia 

bis mfllgsimus 

2222 


duo milia ducenti vl- 
gintl duo 

bis mfllgsimus ducentgsimus 
vlcgsimus secundus 

6000 

IOO 

qulnque milia 
qulna Tnflin. 

qulnquigs mfllgsimus 

10,000 

CCIOO 

decern milia 
d6na milia 

decigs mfllgsimus 

21,000 


ttnum et vlgintl milia 

semel et vlcigs mfllgsimus 

100,000 


centum milia 
centdna milia [milia 

centigs mfllgsimus 

1,000,000 


decids centdna (centum) deciis centigs mfllgsimus 


95. The Cardinal numerals are indeclinable, except : Gnus, 
one , duo, two , tres, three , the hundreds beginning with 
ducenti, two hundred , and the plural milia, thousands, which 
forms milium and milibus. 


M and F. N. 


N. 

duo, two , 

duae, 

duo, 

trgs, three , 

tria. 

G. 

dudrum, 

duSrum, 

dudrum, 

trium, 

trium. 

D. 

dudbus, 

duSbus, 

dudbus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 

A. 

duds, duo, 

duSs, 

duo, 

trgs, trls, 

tria. 

Ab. 

dudbus, 

duSbus, 

dudbus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 


Like dud is declined ambd, -ae, -5, both. 

Remarks. — 1 . For the declension of Onus see 76. It occurs also in 
plural forms in connection with pldrfilia tantum, as Unis lltterls (Cic. 
Att ., v. 9, 2), or with another numeral in the sense only ; in the latter 
sense also with substantives. 

2. The Gen. of the hundreds, ducenti, etc ., ends in -umand not -drum. 
This must be distinguished from the use of the neuter singular in -um 
as a collective , as argentl sgscentum (Luc.), a six hundred of silver. 

3. The PI. milia, milium, milibus, are treated almost always as sub- 
stantives, the adjectival form being the Singular. 

Notes.— 1. The form oinos for Unus is found in early Latin. A Voc. fine is occa- 
sional (Cat., 37, 17). 

2. For duae late Latin shows occasionally duo, and in inscriptions dua, for neater 
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duo, is sometimes found. The Gen. duum (old duom) for dnfimm is not unfr©. 
quent. In the Dat and Abl., duo is found in inscriptions, and for ambAbus occasion- 
ally amblB. In the Acc. PI. masc., duo and ambA for duds and ambOs are quite com- 
mon in early Latin, and also in classical times, but the better forms are duds, ambOs. 

3. Quattor is found for quattuor occasionally in inscriptions, and in early poetry 
quattuor was sometimes scanned as a dissyllable. 

4. In inscriptions the forms mellia and mlllia are also found. 

5. In regard to spelling of the Ordinals we find in early Latin qulnctus as well as 
qulntus ; septumus and decumus regularly, and often the endings -finsimus and 
-finsumus in Ordinals from vlcSsimus on. 

96. 1. Compound Numerals. 

1. From 10 to 20, as in the tables, or separately : decern et trAs. 

2. The numbers 18, 19, 28, 29, etc., are commonly expressed by 
subtraction ; occasionally, as in English, but never in Cicero, and very 
rarely in other classical authors, duodAcentum is not found, and Unde- 
centum but once (Plin. Mai.). 

3. From 20 to 100, the compound numerals stand in the same order 
as the English : twenty-one , vlgintl Anus ; or, one and tiventy , Anus et 
(atque) vlgintl ; as, twenty-one years old : annds Anum et vlgintl (vlgintl 
Anum), Anum et vlgintl annds nStus. But compounds like septuagintfi et 
tr 6 s are not uncommon, though avoided by good writers. 

4. From 100 on, et may be inserted after the first numeral, if there 
be but two numbers ; as, centum quattuor, or centum et quattuor. If 
the smaller number precedes, the et should be inserted ; likewise in all 
cases where a word is inserted within the compound numeral, as 
ducentl annl et vlgintl. If there be three numerals, the et is regularly 
omitted ; exceptions are very rare. 

5. In compound ordinals alter is preferred to secundus. 

6. CentAna mUia is often omitted after the numeral adverb deciAs 
= 1,000,000 ; especially in stating sums of money. 

7 . Fractions are expressed by pars (omitted or expressed) in com- 
bination with dlmidia (£), tertia ($), quSrta (£), etc. A Plural numera- 
tor is expressed by a Cardinal ; as, duae qulntae (f). The fraction is 
often broken up ; as, pars dlmidia et tertia (£ = | -h \). The even de- 
nominators could be divided ; as, dlmidia tertia (| x 1 = £). Instead 
of dlmidia without pars, dlmidium is used. 

2. Numeral Signs. 

D is short for IO, M for CIO. Adding O on the right of IO multiplies by 10 ; 
EDO = 6000 ; IOOO = 50,000. Putting C before as often as O stands after multiplies the 
right-hand number by 2 ; CIO = 1000 ; CCIOO = 10,000 ; CCCIOOO = 100,000. A line 
above mu ltipli es by 1000 ; V = 5000. A line above and at each side multiplies by 

100. 000 : |XIIII| =1,400,000. These signs may be combined : thus, |xill| XXXVII D 

or |xm| xxxvn MD = 1,337,500. Plin., N. ff. IV., 12 , 24. Other signs are vb > -1 
(inscr.) for 50, <*>, 0 (inscr.) for 1000, and ® for 100,000 (inscr.), and <| for 

600.000 (inscr.). 
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97 . 3. Distributive Numerals. 


1 

singull, -ae, -a, one each . 

30 

tricam 

2 

bini, -ae, -a, two each. 

40 

quadr&genl 

3 

teral (trial) 

50 

qulnquSgam 

4 

quaternl 

60 

sexsgam 

5 

quin! 

70 

septusgam 

6 

s8nl 

80 

octagem 

7 

septanl 

90 

nansgem 

8 

octOnl 

100 

centam 

9 

novSnl 

102 

centam bim 

10 

dam 

125 

centam vicam quim 

11 

iindam 

200 

ducem 

12 

duodem 

300 

trecam 

13 

term dam 

400 

quadringam 

14 

quaternl dam 

500 

qulngam 

15 

quim dam 

600 

sexcam (sascam) 

16 

sam dam 

700 

septingam 

1 7 

septan! dam 

800 

octingam 

18 

oetam dam, duodavicam 

900 

nangem 

19 

novam danl, und8vlc8nl 

1000 

singula mflia 

20 

vicam 

2000 

blna mllia 

21 

vlcam singull 

3000 

trlna mllia 

22 

vicam bim, bim et vicam 

10,000 

dana mllia 

28 

duodetrlcem 

100,000 

centena mllia 

29 

Ondatrlcem 




These answer the question quotfinl, how many each f 

Remarks. — i. The Gen. PI. raasc. and neuter ends usually in -tun, 
except that singulus has always singuiarum, and Cicero uses blnOrnm. 

2. The Distributives are used with an exactness which is foreign to 
our idiom, whenever repetition is involved, as in the multiplication 
table. But when singull is expressed, the Cardinal may be used. 

3. The Distributives are used with plttrfilia tantum : binae lltterae, 
two epistles. But with these Uni is used for one , trlnl for three : flnae 
lltterae, trlnae lltterae. 

4. The same rules as to the insertion or omission of et apply to the 
Distributives as to the Ordinals (96, 1. 3, 4). 

Notes.— 1. The poets and later prose writers occasionally use the Distributives for 
Cardinals, with words other than plfirSlia tantum (R. 3) ; also some forms of the 
Singular. Especially noteworthy is the combination trlntun n flndin nm, which is 
technical, and therefore found also in model prose. 

2. Parallel forms not found in classical times are quadrlnl (early, late), and the 
late du(o)centam, trecentanl, quadringentenl, qulngentam, ses(x)cent0n^ 
iplllfini 1 etc. 
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4. Multiplicative Numerals. 


Only the following forms occur : 


1 simplex, 

2 duplex, 

3 triplex, 

4 quadruple!, 


single, 
double , 
triple , 
quadruple. 


These answer the question, how many fold t 


5 qulncuplex 
7 aeptemplex 
10 decomplex 
100 centuplex 


5. Proportional Numerals. 


Only the following forms occur : 

1 simplus, -a, -urn, single , 4 quadruples 

2 duplus, double. 7 septuplus 

3 triplus 8 octuplus 

These answer the question, how many times as great? 


98. NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

1 semel, once, 


2 his, twice. 

8 ter 

4 quater 

5 qulnquiSs (-3ns) 

6 series (-8ns) 

7 septies (-8ns) 

8 octies (-8ns) 

9 no vi6s (-6ns) 

10 decies (-8ns) 

11 Ondecies (-8ns) 

12 duodecies, etc. 

13 ter decies, tredecies 

14 quater decies, quattuordecies 

15 qulnquies decies, qulndecies 

16 sexies decies, sedecies 

17 septies decies 

18 duodevlcies, octies decies 

19 Ondevlcies, novies decies 

20 vlcies 


22 bis et vlcies, vlcies et bis, 
vlcies bis * 

30 trlcies 
40 quadragies 
50 qulnqufigies 
60 sex&gies 
70 septufigies 
80 octOgies 
90 nQn&gies 
100 centies 
200 ducenties 
400 quadringentiSs 
500 qulngenties 
600 sexcenties (s6scenti6s) 

700 septingenties 
800 octingenties 
900 nengenties 
mlllies 
bis mlllies 
centies mlllies 
mlllies mlllies, decies cen 
ties mlllies 


1,000 
2,000 
100,000 

21 semel et vlcies, vlcies et semel, 1,000,000 
vlcies semel * 

These answer the question quoti6ns (6s) : how often ? 


* Not semel vlcies, bis vlcies, etc., because that would be, once twenty times = 30 
times ; twice twenty times s= 40 times ; this, however, does not hold for numerals be- 
tween 10 and 3Q, 
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Remarks. — i. These adverbs, from quInquiSs on, have an older form 
in -8ns ; qulnqui6ns. In totiSns, so often , and quotiens, how often , this 
remained the more usual form in classical times. 

2 . The combination of an adverb with a distributive adjective was 
much liked by the Romans : as bis blna for quateraa, etc. But the 
normal forms are not un frequent. 

Note.— For the adverbs from UndeciSs on, examples are very rare, and some are 
cited only from the grammarians. So, when two forms are given, one is often due to 
the grammarians ; thus qulnqui8s deci68, seziSs decide, are cited only from Pris- 
cian. The order, too, of compound adverbs varies. 


PRONOUNS. 

99. Pronouns point out without describing. 

Note. — The pronoun is not a word used instead of a noun. The noun says too 
much, for all nouns (proper as well as common) are originally descriptive ; the pronoun 
simply points out. The noun says too little, because it cannot express person, as ego, 
7, tfL, thou ; it cannot express local appurtenance, as hie, this (here), ille, that (there). 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

100. i. Personal Pronouns of the First Person. 



Substantive. 

Sg.-N. 

ego, 

7, 

G. 

mel, 

of me, 

D. 

mihl, 

to, for me. 

Ac. 

m8, 

me. 

Ab. 

me, 

from, with, by me. 

Pl.— N. 

nds, 

we. 

G. 

nostrl, 

0fU8 , 


nostrum, 

D. 

nObfs, 

to, for us. 

Ac. 

nds, 

U8, 

Ab. 

ndbis, 

from, with, by its. 


Possessive. 

mens, -a, -tun, mine or my . 


noster, nostra, nostrum, our or ours . 


Remarks. — i. The Voc. Sing. masc. of mens is ml, except when 
mens is used with a substantive which does not change its form in the 
Voc. ; thus, mens oceUns (Plaut. ; possibly, however, appositional), but 

ml anime. 


2 . Nostrum in the Gen. PI. is the form for the Partitive Genitive. 


Notes.— 1. Early Latin shows the following : Sg., N. eg5 ; G. mis ; D. ml, mih fil 
(inscr.) ; mih8 (inscr.) ; Ac. m8d, mSm8 ; Ab. m8d (mSmS is doubtful) ; PI., N. Ac. 
6nSs (in Carmen Aroale only) ; G. nostrOmm, nostrfirum (for nostrum) ; D. Ab. 
n8b£is (inscr.). 

2. In late Latin ml also serves for the Voc. Sing. fern, and Voc. PI. masc. Meum, 
nostrum, in the Gen. PI. of the Possessives, are not unfrequent in early Latin. 

3. The forms of mens, of tui and tuos, of sul and suos, very frequently suffer Syn- 
izesis (727) in early Latin. 

4. On the combination of these pronouns with -met and -pte see 102, N. 2, 8. 
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101 . II. Personal Pronouns of the Second Person. 


So.— N. V. 

Substantive. Possessive. 

ttL thou. 

G. 

tnl, 

tibl, 

of thee. 

D. 

to, for thee, tuus (-os), -a, -tun (-om), thy or thine 

Ac. 

ts, 

thee. 

Ab. 

tc, 

from, with, by thee. 

Pl.— N. 

vSs, 

ye or you, 

G- 

vestrl, 

of you. 

D. 

vestrum 

vObls, 

, vester (archaic voster), vestra, vestrum, 

to, for you, your or yours. 

Ac. 

vSs, 

you. 

Ab. 

vSbls, 

from, with, by you. 


Notes.— 1. Early -forms are : G. tls ; D. tibei (inscr.), tibS (inscr.) ; Ac. Ab. tSd, 
tStS ; Pi. G. vostrl, vostrOrum, -Srum. 

2. Veetram is for the Partitive Genitive. 

3. Tuom and vostrom in the Gen. PI. of the Possessives are rare and confined to 
early Latin. 

4. On Synizesis see 100, N. 8. On combination with -met or -pte see 102, N. 2, 3. 


III. Personal Pronouns of the Third Person. 

102 . The original personal pronoun of the third person, 
together with its possessive, is used only as a reflexive in 
Latin, and therefore lacks a Nominative. Its place is taken 
in the oblique cases by the Determinative is (103). 

DETERMINATIVE. 

Substantive. Possessive. 

So.— N. [is, ea, id], he, she , it, supplied by the Genitive. 

G. gins, qfhim , Sins, his , hers, its . 

etc. 

Pl.— N. [el, il, 1 ; eae, ea], they , 

G. eSrnm, earnm, eSrnm, of them, eSrnm, eSrnm, eSrnm, their or theirs . 

etc. 


REFLEXIVE. 

Substantive. Possessive. 


So.— N. 

— 



G. 

snl, 

sibi, 

of him, her, it(self), 

suns (-os), -a, -um (-om), his, 

D. 

to, for, him(self), heriseif\ 

heris), its {own). 

Ac. 

sS, 8SsS, 

him(self), her{self). 


Ab. 

sS, sSsS, 

from, with , by Mm{seJf'). 


Pl. — N. 

— 



G. 

snl, 

of themiselves). 

suns (-os), -a, -um (-om), their 

D. 

sibl, 

to, for them{selves). 

{own), theirs. 

Ac. 

sS, sSsS, 

themselves). 


Ab. 

86, sSsS, 

from, with, by them(selves\ 
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Notes.— 1. Inscriptions show gibe!. The use of s6s6 in classical prose is regulated 
mainly by artistic reasons. Suom in Gen. PI. from 8UUS is rare and early. 

2. The enclitic -met may be added to ad the forms of ©go (except nostrum), to all 
the forms of ttl (except tfl and vestmm), to sibi, s6, and some forms of suns ; 
egomet, I myself. Instead of ttlmet, tote is found ; from which early poets formed 
occasionally tutemet, tdtimet. Met is also occasionally appended to forms of mens 
(early) and tUUB (late). 

3. The enclitic -pte is joined very rarely to forms of the Personal Pronoun (mdpte, 
Pl., Men. 1059) ; more often to the Abl. Sing, of the Possessives ; it is especially com- 
mon with sod ; sudpte ingenid, by his own genius. 

4. From noster and vester and also from cuius, whose ? are formed the Gentile 
adjectives of one ending : nostras, of our country ; vestr&s, of your country ; cui&S, 
of whose country t G. nostratis, vestrStis, cuiatis. 


103. B. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS. 





i. is, he, that. 





Singular. 

Plural. 


N. 

is, 

ea, 

id, if, el, I, 

eae, 

ea, 

G. 

6ins, 

6ius, 

6ios, eOrum, 

eSrom, 

edrum, 

D. 

el, 

el, 

©I, 

ils, ©Is, Is, 


Ac. 

earn, 

earn, 

id, e9s, 

eas, 

©a, 

Ab. 

e6, 

©S, 

ed. 

ils, els, Is. 



Note. — The following variations in the forms are found : N. it for id (post-cl.) ; 
G. alias (inscr.), gibs (early poetry) ; D. eiel (inscr.), 61, el (early poetry), eae 
(f.) ; Ac. ©m, im (early), for ©am ; PI. N. 61s, eels, ieis, i61 (early and rare), for ©I ; 
the usual classical form is il; G. ©am (inscr.) for ©drum ; D. eleiS, 661s, i61s (inscr.), 
Ibas (early poetry and rare) ; the usual classical form is ils. The early forms sum, 
8am, sds, sas, for ©am, ©am, e6s, eas, are cited by Festus. Acc. and Abl. Sing, and 
Gen. PI. often suffer Synizesis in early poetry. 


2 . Idem (is + dem), the same . 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Idem, eadem, idem, Idem, eldem, ildem, eaedem, 

G. diusdem, Siusdem, aiusdem, edrundem, eSrandem, eorundem, 

D. eldem, eldem, eldem, Isdem, eisdem, ilsdem, 

Ac. eandem, eandem, idem, edsdem, easdem, eadem, 

Abl. eddem, eSdem, ebdem. isdem, eisdem, ilsdem. 


Note.— Variations in form : N. 61dem, isdem (inscr., early) for Idem ; D. Idem 
(inscr.) for ©Idem ; PI. N. Idem (more usual in poetry), glsdem, Isdem, (inscr.); 
D. Ab. ilsdem (rare), eisdem (uncommon in classical prose). Synizesis is common. 


3. ipse (perhaps is + pse), he y self. 


Singular. Plural. 


N. 

ipse, 

ipsa, 

ipsum, 

ipsl, 

ipsae, 

ipsa, 

G. 

ipslos, 

ipslos, 

ipslos, 

ipsdrom, 

ipsarom, 

ipsdrom, 

D. 

ipel, 

ipsl, 

ipsl, 

ipsls, 

ipsls, 

ipsls, 

Ac. 

ipsum, 

ipsam, 

ipsum, 

ipsds, 

ipsas, 

ipsa, 

Ab. 

ipsC, 

ipsa, 

ipsd. 

ipsls, 

ipsls, 

ipfil8e 
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Notes.— 1. In the earlier time the first part of ipse was also declined, thus : N. 
eapse ; Ac. eumpse, eampse ; Ah. eOpse, e&pse- other forms are doubtful. 

2. For ipse the form ipsns was very commonly employed in early Latin, bnt fades 
out with Terence, and later is only sporadic. 

3. Inflectional variations are : D. ipsO, ipsae Gate) ; PL N. ipstil (inscr.). The few 
other forms are uncertain. Ipslus is dissyllabic twice in Terence. 

4. Plautus shows ipsissimus (comp. Gr. avT&raros), and in late Latin ipeimus 
and ipsima are found. A post-Ciceronian colloquialism was isse, issa. 

5. Ipse combines with -met : ipsemet and ipslmet (N. PL), both rare. 

104 . C. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I. Demonstrative Pronoun for the First Person, 

hie, this. 


Sg.— N. 

hie, 

haec, 

hoc, 

Pl.— hi, 

hae, 

haec, i 

G. 

hflius, 

hfLins, 

huios, 

hOrum, 

hfirum, 

hOmm, 

D. 

hulc, 

hole, 

hnlc, 

his, 

his, 

hto, 

Ac. 

hnnc, 

hanc, 

hOc, 

hOs, 

&Ss, 

haec, 

Abl. 

h5c, 

h&c, 

hOc. 

his, 

his, 

his. 


Notes.— 1. The full forms of hie in -ce are still found in limited numbers in early 
Latin ; G. hOiusce (in the phrase huitLSCe modi, the form is common in the classical 
period and later) ; D. h <51(56 (inscr.) ; Pl. N. hOlSCC, hlsce (not uncommon) ; G. 
hOrunce (rare) ; D., Ab. hlsce (in Plaut. and Ter. usually before vowels); Ac. hOsce, 
hisce (not uncommon ; occasionally in Cic.). 

2. Other variations in form are : G. htlius and hfHus (in early poetry for metrical 
reasons); D. hae (rare and early); Ac. hone ; PL N. hdl, hdls for hi, haec for hae (in 
Plaut. and Ter. regularly before vowels or h, occasionally before consonants ; occa- 
eionally also in classical times and later) ; G. hOrunc, harunc (early). Pl. N. hie 
for hi and D. Ab. hlbus for his are doubtful. 

3. HIc combines with -ne. Usually -ne was appended to hlCG, etc., and the e 
weakened to i. Sometimes -ne is added directly to the regular forms. The examples 
are frequent in early Latin, but occur also in Cic. and later writers : hlcine, haecine, 
hOcine, hnicine, huncine, hancine, hOcine, hacine, haecine (N. Pl. fem.), 
haecine (N. Pl. neut.), hlscine, hOscine, hascine ; also hlcne, haecne, hOcne, 
huiusne, hnncne, hancne, hOcne, hacne, haecne, hOsne, hasne. 


II. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Second Person. 


iste, that. 


Sg.— N. 

iste, 

ista, 

istud, 

Pl. — istl, 

istae, 

ista, 

G. 

istlus, 

istlus, 

istlus, 

istOrum, 

ist&rum, 

istOrum, 

D. 

istl, 

istl, 

istl, 

istis, 

istis, 

istis, 

Ac. 

istum, 

istam, 

istud, 

istOs, 

istfis, 

ista, 

Abl. 

istO, 

istfi, 

istO. 

istis, 

istis, 

istis. 


Notes.— 1. The Dat. Sing, shows istO in late and istae in early Latin. 

2. Iste combines with -ce. In a very few cases (three times in early, once in late 
Latin) this -ce is retained unchanged, but usually it is shortened to -c. The following 
forms occur, all except istuc (more common than istud in classical Latin) and istaec 
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(neuter, occasionally in Cic., Ep. and later), being wholly confined to early and late 
Latin. N. istic, istaec, istnc (istoc, once) ; D. istfc ; Ac. istunc, istanc ; Ab. 
istOc, istSc. Pi. N. istaec (f.), istaec (n.). 

3. In a few cases in Plaut. and Ter. -ne is appended to istice, etc., the preceding 
e being weakened to i : istucine, istOcine, istacine, istOscin’. 


III. Demonstrative Pronoun for the Third Person. 


Sg. — N. iUe, 

ilia, 

mud, 

Pl.— mi, 

illae, 

iUa, 

G. illfus, 

iUlus, 

illlus, 

morum, 

iUarum, 

iUOrum, 

D. iHI, 

mi, 

illl, 

illls, 

mis, 

illls, 

Ac. Ulum, 

mam, 

mud, 

mos, 

illfis, 

ilia, 

Ab. H15, 

ills. 

mo. 

illls, 

illls, 

illls. 


Notes.— 1. The older forms from stem olio- occur on early inscriptions, in laws, and 
in the poets (except Plaut. and Ter.), even to a very late period, as follows : N. oHus, 
-6 (early) ; D. oil! ; PI. N. olli, olla ; G. ollom, ollamm (early) ; D. ollels, ollls ; 
Ac. oUOs (early). 1 

2. Inscriptions show illnt occasionally for illud. Other rare forms are : G. jjll 
(doubtful); D. illae J PI. N. illei. Illlus is often dissyllabic in early Latin. 

3. Ill© often combines with -ce, which is, however, usually shortened to -jc; 
illiitsce, iliac©, illOce, illOsce, illasce, illlsce, all in early Latin , shortened forms : 
N. illic, illaec, iliac; D. illlc; Ac. illanc, illanc; Ab. illOc, iliac; Pi. N. 
illaec (f.), illaec (n.), all with rare exceptions confined to Plautus and Terence. 

4. A few cases of combination with -ne : i lli cine, illancine occur in Plautus and 
Terence. 


105. D. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


qul (Substantive and Adjective), who. 


. — N. qul, 

quae, 

quod, 

Pl. — qul, 

quae, 

quae, 

G. otiius, 

ciiius, 

cuius, 

quOrum, 

quarum, 

quOrum, 

D. cul, 

cul, 

cul, 

quibus, 

quibus, 

quibus, 

Ac. quem, 

quam, 

quod, 

quOs, 

quas, 

quae, 

Ab. quO, 

quS, 

quO. 

quibus, 

quibus, 

quibus. 


General Relatives are : 

Substantive, qnisquis, whoever , qnidquid, quiequid, whatever. 

Adjective . (qulqul, quaequae, quodquod) ; whosoever. 

qulcunqae, quaecunque, qaodcunque, whichever. 


Notes.— 1. Archaic and legal are quis and quid as relatives. 

2. The prevalent form of Gen. on inscriptions of the Republican period and in early 
Latin is qudius ; quins, cuiius, and other variations are also found. Other archaic 
forms are : D., quoi. D. PI., queis. D. Ab. PI., quis is common in the poets at all 
periods ; and also in prose writers ; but not cited from Caesar, and only from the 
letters of Cicero. 

3. The Abl. Sing, qnl for all genders is the prevalent form in early times, and in 
combination with com is preferred to quO, quS by Cicero. 

4. Qnisquis is occasionally used as an adjective, but not in classical Latin. Occa- 
sionally, also, but rarely in Cicero, it is used for quisque, quidque* The Nom. Sing, 
of the adjective qulqul, etc.) probably does not occur. In the other cases the forms are 
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the same as those of qtdsqtlis and can be distinguished only by the usage. In combi- 
nation with modi we find culcul in Gen. sometimes in Cicero. In the Plural the 
only form found is quibusquibus. (Liv. xli., 8, 10.) 

5. In qnlcnmque the -cumque is often separated by tmesis. The only variations 
in form are qudiquomque, quSscumque in early Latin, and occasionally qulscumque 
for qoibnsctunque (several times in Cicero). 


106 . E. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Substantive. quia 1 who ? quid ! what f 

Adjective. quit quae t quod 1 which ? 

Subst. and Adj. uter t utra t utrum t who, which of two t 


Sg. N. quis t 
G. cQius 1 
D. cult 
Ac. quemt 
Ab. qubt 


quid t who ? what ? Possessive. 

cflius t whose 9 ctiius, ctiia, cOium, whose f 

cul t to , for whom f 
quid t whom f what ? 
quQ t from , with, by whom or what f 


The plural of the substantive interrogative pronoun and both num- 
bers of the adjective interrogative pronoun coincide with the forms of 
the relative qul, quae, quod, who, which. 


Strengthened Interrogatives. 


Substantive. quisnam t who, pray ? 

ecquis t is there any one who ? 

Adjective, qulnam t quaenam t 

ecqul t ecqua t (ecquae) t 


quidnamt what, pray t 
ecquid t 

quodnam t which, pray? 

ecquod t 


Remark. — In the poets qul is sometimes found as a substantive 
for quis in independent sentences. In dependent sentences the use 
always fluctuates. A difference in meaning can hardly be made other 
than that qul is generally used in much the same sense as qualis. On 
the other hand, quis is often used as an adjective for qul ; usually, how- 
ever, the substantive which follows is best looked upon as in apposi- 
tion. In the classical period qul is the normal form for the adjective 
in dependent questions. 


Notes.— 1. Inscriptions show here and there quit and quot for quid and quod. 
Quid is sometimes used for quod, but usually in the phrase quid n5men tibi est and 
only in early Latin. Sometimes quae seems to be used as a substantive, but another 
explanation is always possible. 

2. In the oblique cases the same variations occur as in the oblique cases of the rela- 
tive. The Abl. qul means how ? 

3. For the declension of uter see 76. 

4. The possessive cuius (quQiusj, -a, -um was used both as relative and as interroga- 
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tive. It is frequent in Plaut. and Ter., but rare in other authors. Besides the Nom. 
the only forms found are Ac. qudium, quQiam ; Ab - qu 5 ia ; PI. N. quOiae, and, 
perhaps, G. PI. qudium. 

5. Quisnam is sometimes used as an adjective for qulnam and qulnam occasion- 
ally for quisnam as a substantive. The -nam may be separated by tmesis. Ecquis 
and ecqul are not common, and are subject to the same fluctuations as quis and qul. 
Ecquis combines with -nam to form ecquisnam and a few other occasional forms, 
as : ecquaen&m, ecquidnam, ecquodnam, ecqudnam, ecqudsnam. 


107 . F. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


I. Substantive. 
Adjective. 


aliquis, aliqua (rare), 
quis, qua, 

aliqul, aliqua, 
qul, quae, qua, 


aliquid, 

quid, 

aliquod, 

quod, 


) somebody , some one 
) or other . 

| some , any. 


Remark. — The common rule is that quis and qul occur properly only 
after si, nisi, nS, num, or after a relative ; otherwise aliquis, aliqul. 


Notes.— 1. Aliquis and quis are not unfrequently used as adjectives instead of 
aliqul, qul, but rarely in early Latin. Occasionally (not in early Latin) aliqul is used 
as a substantive. Qul is also so used, but only after si, sin, 8lV6, nS. 

The use of quid and aliquid for quod and aliquod, and of aliquod for aliquid, 
is very rare and late. 

2. Besides the variations in form mentioned under the relative and interrogative, the 
indefinitive quis shows qu6s as an early form for qul (N. PL), and in PI. Nom. Acc. 
neut. quae and qua in equally good usage. Aliquis shows in Abl. Sing, aliqul (rare 
and early), in the PI. Nom. Acc. neut. always aliqua, and not unfrequently in post- 
classical Latin aliquis for aliquibus. 

2. quldam, quaedam, quiddam (and quoddam), a certain , certain one. 

Remark. — Quldam, quaedam occur both as substantives and adjec- 
tives, but quiddam is always substantive, quoddam always adjective. 
The Plural is rare in early Latin (never in Plautus). 

3. quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam (and quodpiam), some one , some . 

quisquam, , quicquam, any one (at all). No plural. 


Notes.— 1 . quispiam, quaepiam are rare as adjectives. In the neuter, quippiam 
and quoppiam occur rarely. The comic poets do not use the Plural, and it is rare 
elsewhere. 

2. Quisquam is seldom used as an adjective, except with designations of persons ; 
scrlptor quisquam, any writer {at all), Gallus quisquam, any Gaul {at all). The 
corresponding adjective is dllus. The use of quisquam as a feminine is only in early 
Latin. Quidquam is a poor spelling for quicquam. In Abl. Sing, qulquam occurs 
occasionally. In Sing. Gen. Dat. Acc. frequently, and in Plural always, forms of tUlus 
were used. 
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4 . qulvls, quae vis, quidvls (and quod vis), ) any one you please , 
qullibet, quaelibet, quidlibet (and quodlibet), ) you like . 

Note.— Qulvls, quaevls, qullibet (archaic -lubet), qnaelibet may be used either 
as substantives or adjectives, but quidvls, quidlibet are substantives only, quodvls, 
quodlibet are adjectives only. Peculiar forms of qulvls are G. quoivls in quoivls- 
modl (Plaut.) ; D., qudvls (late) ; Ab., qulvls (Plaut., Ter.), and the compounds 
cttiusvlBCumque (Lucr. hi., 388) and qudvlscumque (Mart, xrv., 2, 1). Qullibet 
may be separated by tmesis into qul and libet (Sall., Cat. 5, 4). 

5 . quisque, quaeque, quidque and quodque, each one. 
tlnusquisque, Unaquaeque, Unumquidque and flnumquodque, each one 

severally. 

Note. — Quisque occurs occasionally in early Latin as a feminine, and with its forms 
is not unfrequently found in early and late Latin for quisquis, or qulcumque. Quid* 
que is substantive, quodque adjective. In the Abl. Sing, qulque occurs occasionally. 
The Plural is regular, but rare until post-classical times. In Nom. PI. quaeque is either 
fern, or neuter. 


108 . The declension of the pronominal adjectives has been 
given in 76. They are : 


t&llus, -a, -urn, any ; niUlus, -a, -urn, no one , not one. The correspond- 
ing substantives are n6m5 (76) and nihil, the latter of which forms 
only nihill (Gen.) and nihilQ (Abl.), and those only in certain combina- 
tions. 

nSnnfLllus, -a, -urn, some, many a, declined like nflllus. 
alius, -a, -ud, another ; the Possessive of alius is aliSnus. 
alter, -era, -erum, the other , one (of two). 

neuter, nentra, neutrum, neither of two. 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other of the two. 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, each of two , either. amb5, -ae, -5, both. 

utervls, utravls, utrumvls, ) , . , 7 . 17 , 

. ’ . ... . . ... \ > whichever you please of the two. 

uter libet, utralibet, utrumlibet, ( 9 * J 


CORRELATIVES. 

109 . I. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


Interrogatives. 
quis I who ? 
qualis I of what 
kind ? 

quanta® I how much f 
quot I how mmy f 


Demonstratives. 
is, that , 

tSlis, such (of that 

kind), 
tantus, so much , 

tot, so many , 


Relatives. 
qul, who. 
qualis, as (of which 
kind). 

quantus, as much. 
quot, as ma/ny. 
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110 . II. CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL. ADVERBS. 


i . Pronominal adverbs of place , 


ubl 1 where 9 ibl, 

qua I where, hlc, bSc, 

which way 9 

istlc, istao, 
illlc, iliac, 

unde I whence 9 inde, 
bine, 
is tine, 
illine, 

quOl whither 9 ©0, 

bflc, (h3c,) 
isttlc, (istbc,) 

mtlc, (illOc,) 


there. ubl, where, 

here , this way. qu5, where , which 

way. 

there , that. way. 

there , yonder way. 

thence. unde, whence, 

hence. 

thence. 

thence , from yonder . 

thither. qu5, whither . 

hither. 

thither. 

thither , yonder. 


2. Pronominal adverbs of time, 

quandO 1 when 9 turn, then. 

tunc, atf that time. 

nunc, now. 

quotiBns 1 how often 9 totiSns, so often. 


3. Pronominal adverbs of manner . 

quOmodo 1 qul 1 how 9 ita, sic, so, thus. 

quaxn? how much 9 tam, so much. 


quandO, when. 
quoin, cum. 

quotifins, as often as. 


ut, utl, as. 
quam, as. 


111 . III. COMPOUNDS OF THE RELATIVE FORMS. 

1. The relative pronouns become indefinite by prefixing 

ali- : 

aliquantus, somewhat great ; aliquot, severed , some ; alicubi, some- 
where; alicunde, from somewhere ; aliquandO, at some time. 

2. The simple relatives become universal by doubling 
themselves, or by suffixing -cunque (-cumque), sometimes -que : 

quantuscunque, however great ; qufiliscunque, of whatever kind; quot- 
quot, however many ; ublcunque, wheresoever ; quandOeunque, quandSque, 
whenever ; quotiSscunque, however often ; utut, in whatever way ; utcun- 
que, howsoever ; quamquam, however, although. 

3. Many of the relatives are further compounded with -vis 

or -libet : 

quantuslibet, quantusvls, as great as you please ; ubivls, where you 
will ; quamvls, as you please, though . 
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THE VERB. 

112. The inflection given to the verbal stem is called Con- 
jugation, and expresses : 

1. Person and Number ; 

2. Voice — Active or Passive. 

The Active Voice denotes that the action proceeds from the 
subject : amO, I love. 

The Passive Voice denotes that the subject receives the 
action of the Verb : amor, I am loved. 

3. Tense — Present, Imperfect, Future, 

Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect. 

The Present, amo, I love ; Future, amabd, I shall love ; 
Pure Perfect, amavi, I have loved ; Future Perfect, amaverd, 
I shall have loved , are called Principal Tenses. 

The Imperfect, am&bam, I teas loving ; Historical Perfect, 
am&vl, I loved ; Pluperfect, amaveram, I had loved , are called 
Historical Tenses. 

Remark. — The Pure and Historical Perfects are identical in form. 

4. Mood — Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

The Indicative Mood is the mood of th q fact : amo, Hove. 

The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of the idea : amem, 
may I love , I may love ; amet, 7 nay he love, he may love ; si 
amet, if he should love. 

The Imperative Mood is the mood of command : ama, love 
thou ! 

For further distinctions see Syntax. 

5. These forms belong to the Finite Verb. Outside of the 
Finite Verb, and akin to the noun, are the verbal forms called 

Infinitive, Supine, Participle, Gerund. 

The Infinitive active and the Supine are related to the noun, the 
former being originally a Dative or Locative and the Supine showing 
two cases, Accusative and Ablative. 

No adequate uniform translation can be given, but for the general 
meaning see paradigms. 

113. A large number of Verbs have the passive form but 
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are active in meaning : hortor, I exhort . These are called 
deponent (from deponere, to lay aside). 


114. The Inflection of the Finite Verb is effected by the 
addition of personal endings to the verb stems. 

1. The personal endings are mostly pronominal forms, which serve 
to indicate not only person, but also number and voice. They are : 


Active. Passive. 

Sg. — 1. -m (or a vowel, coalescing with -r. 
the characteristic ending) ; Pf . I, 

2. -s; Pf. -s-tl; Impv. -t5(d) or want- -ris or -re; Imp v. -re or -tor. 

ing, 

3. -t ; Impv. t5(d), -tur ; Impv. -tor. 


Pl. — 1 . -mus, 

2. -tis ; Pf. -s-tis- ; Impv. -te or -tote, 

3. -nt ; Pf. 8runt or 8re ; Impv. -nt5(d), 


-mur. 

-mini. 

-ntur ; Impv. -ntor. 


2. The personal endings are added directly to the stem in the Pres- 
ent Indicative and Imperative only, except in the third conjugation, in 
some forms of the Future Indicative. In the other tenses certain 
modifications occur in the stem, or tense signs are employed : 

(a) In the Present Subjunctive final 5 of the stem is changed to 8(e) ; 
final 8 to eS (ea) ; final I to is (ia) ; final e to 5 (a). In the Future In- 
dicative final e is changed to a or 8 (e) ; final I to ia (i8, ie). 

(b) The tense signs are : for the Imperfect Indicative, bS (ba) ; for 
the Imperfect Subjunctive, re (re) ; for the Future Indicative in 5 and 8 
verbs bl (b, bu) ; for the Perfect Indicative, I (i) ; for the Perfect Sub- 
junctive, -erf; for the Pluperfect Indicative, erS (era) ; for the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, iss8 (isse) ; for the Future Perfect Indicative, erf (er). 

3. The stem itself is variously modified ; either by change of vowel 
or by addition of suffixes, and appears in the following forms : 

(a) The Present stem ; being the stem of the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future tenses. These forms are called the Present System. 

(b) The Perfect stem; being the stem of the Perfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future Perfect tenses. These forms are called the Perfect System . 

(c) The Supine * stem ; being the stem of the Future Active and Per- 
fect Passive Participles and of the Supine. These forms are called the 
Supine System. 

Note. — F or details as to the formation of these stems, see 132 if. 


* This designation is retained because it is au established terminus technious ; as a 
matter of fact the Supine stem is not the stem of the Participles. 
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THE VERB. 


115. l. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect tenses in the 
Passive are formed by the combination of the Perfect Passive Parti- 
ciple with forms of the verb sum, I am. 

2. The Future Passive Infinitive is formed by the combination of 
the Supine with the Present Passive Infinitive of eO, I go. 

3. The infinite parts of the verb are formed by the addition of the 
following endings to the stems : 


Active. 

Infinitive. Pr. -re, 

Pf. -isse, 

Fut. -ttlrum (-am, -um) esse, 
Participles. Pr. -ns (G. -ntis), 

Pf. 

Fut. -tflrus (-a, -um). 

Gerund. Gerundive. 

-ndl (-d5, -dum, -do). -ndus (-a, -um). 


Passive. 

rl, I. 

-turn (-tarn, -turn) esse, 
•turn Irl. 


-tus (-ta, -turn). 


Supine. 

•turn ; -tfL 


116. The Verb sum, lam 


(Pres, stem es-, Perf. stem fn-) 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 


M 

1 

& 

sum, 

I am, 

sim, 

I he. 


2. 

es, 

thou art , 

sis, 

thou he, 


3- 

est, 

he, she , it is. 

sit, 

he, she, it be. 

Pl. — 1 . 

sumus, 

we are , 

slmus, 

we he, 


2 . 

estis, 

you are , 

sltis, 

you he, 


3. 

sunt, 

they are. 

sint, 

they he. 




Imperfect. 



Sg. — 1 . 

eram, 

I was , 

essem, 

I were 

(forem). 

2. 

eras, 

thou wast , 

essSs, 

thou wert 

(forOs), 

3. 

erat, 

he was. 

esset, 

he were 

(foret). 

Pl.— 1 . 

eramus, 

we were , 

essOmus, 

we were. 


2 . 

erStis, 

you were, 

essOtis, 

you were, 


3. 

erant, 

they were, 

essent, 

they were 

(forent). 

M 

1 

i 

erO, 

I shall he, 

Future. 



2 . 

eris, 

thou wilt he. 




3- 

erit, 

he will he. 




Pl. — 1 . 

erimus, 

we shall be. 




2 . 

eritis, 

you will he, 




3. 

erant, 

they will he • 
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Perfect. 

So. — 1. talf I have been , I fuerim, I have , may Aave, feen, 

W08 , 

2. fuistl, ^Aou Aae/ feen, fuerl rfAou Aave, mayest have, 

thou wast , feen, 

3. fait, Ae Aae fee ft, Ae faerit, Ae Aave, may have , fern. 

was. 


Pl. — 1. faimas, we have been, we faerimas, we have , may have , feen, 
were, 

2. faistis, you have been , faerltis, you have , may Aare, 

you were, feen, 

3. fa8runt, faSre, they have faerint, they have , may have , 

feen, they were. been. 

Pluperfect. 

Sg. — 1. faeram, i Aad feen, faissem, J Aad, might have , feen, 

2. faerSs, /Aou Aade£ feen, faissSs, thou hadst, mightst have , 

feen, 

3. faerat, he had been. faisset, he had .might have, been. 

Pl. — 1. faer&mas, we had been, fuissSmus, we had, might have, been, 

2. faer&tis, you had been , fuissfitis, you had, might have, 

been , 

3. faerant, they had been. fuissent, they had , miyAtf Aaue, 

been. 

Future Perfect. 

Sg. — 1. faerd, / eAaZZ Aaue feen, 

2. fuerfs, £Aon have been , 

3. faerit, he will have been. 

Pl. — 1. faerimas, we eAa/Z have been , 

2. faerltis, you will have been , 

3. faerint, they will have been . 


IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

Present. Future. Pres, esse, to be, 

Sg. — 1. , , Perf. faisse, to have been, 

2. es, be thou, est5, thou shalt be, Fut. fattirum (-am, -am) esse 

3. , estC, he shall be. (fore), to be about to 

be. 

Pl.— I. , PARTICIPLE. 

2. este, be ye, estOte, you shall be, 

3. , sant5, they shall be. Fut. fattlras, -a, -am, about 

to be. 
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Notes.— 1. Early forms are : 

(a) In the Pres. Ind. 6s for es ; regularly in Plautus and Terence, but the 
quantity of the vowel is disputed. 

(i b ) In the Pres. Subjv. siem, si6s, siet, sient ; regular in inscriptions until the 
first century B. C. and common in early poets chiefly for metrical reasons ; side by 
side with this occur fuam, fuas, fuat, fuant (also Lucr. iv., 637, Verg. x., 108, Liv. 
xxv., i 2 , 6), which are taken up again by very late poets. Sit is also common. 

(c) In the lmpf. Subjv. the forms forem, for6s, foret, forent were probably in very 
early times equivalent to futtlrus essem, etc.; and occasionally this force seems to be 
still present in the later period, especially in Sallust ; usually, however, they are 
equivalent to essem, ess6s, esset, essent; in the Inf. fore always remained the 
equivalent of futfLrum esse. 

(«/) In all the Perfect forms the original length was fll-, which is still found occa- 
sionally in early Latin. 

( e ) Early and principally legal are the rare forms escit, escet, esit, for erit ; 
-essint for erunt. 

2. The Pres. Part, is found only in the compounds ; ab-88n8, absent, and prae- 
s6ns, present. 

117. Compounds of sum, I am. 

ab-sum, I am away , absent. Pf. ob-sum, I am against , I hurt. Pf. 

(abfol) Sful. obful or offul. 

ad-sum, I am present. Pf . afful. pos-sum, I am able. 

dg-sum, I am wanting. prae-sum, I am over , I superintend . 

In-sum, lam in. pr 6-sum, I am for, I profit. 

inter-sum, I am between. sub-sum, I am under. No Pf. 

super-sum, I am, or remain, over. 

These are all inflected like sum ; but prosum and possum 
require special treatment by reason of their composition. 


Prosum, 1 profit. 

118. In the forms of prosum, prod- is used before vowels. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. pr5-sum, pr5d-es, pr5d-est, pr6-sim, 

pr8-sumus, pr6d-estis, pr5-sunt, 

Imperfect. pr5d-eram, pr5d-essem, 

Future. prod-er5, 

Perfect. pr5-ful, pr9-fuerim, 

Pluperfect. pr5-fueram, pr5-fuissem. 

Fut. Perf. pr6-fuer5, 

INFINITIVE. Pres. pr6d-esse ; Fut. pr5-futUrum esse (-fore) ; Pep.f. pr5-fuisse 


Possum, I am able, I can. 

119. Possum is compounded of pot (potis, pote) and sum; 
t becomes s before s ; in the perfect forms, f (pot-fui) is lost. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Sg. — 1. pos-sum, I am able , can , pos-sim, I be able* 

2. pot-es, pos-sls, 

• 3. pot-est. pos-sit. 


Pl.— 1. pos-sunms, 

2. pot-es tis, 

3. pos-snnt. 


pos-slmus, 

pos-sltis, 

pos-sint. 


Imperfect. 

Sg. — 1. pot-eram, I was able , could, pos-sem, 1 were, might be , able* 


2. pot-eras, pos-s6s, 

3. pot-erat. pos-set. 

Pl. — 1. pot-er&mus, pos-sSmus, 

2. pot-erfttis, pos-s0tis, 

3. pot-erant. pos-sent* 


Future. 

Sg. — 1. pot-er9, 1 shall be able . 

2. pot-eri8, 

3. pot-erit. 

Pl. — 1. pot-erimm, 

2. pot-eritis, 

3. pot-erunt. 


Perfect. 

Sg. — 1. pot-ul, I have been able . pot-uerim, I have , may te, 6een 

able. 

2. pot-uistl, pot-uerls, 

3. pot-nit. pot-uerit. 


Pl. — 1. pot-nimns, 

2. pot-uistis, 

3. pot-u0mnt. 


pot-uerlmus, 

pot-uer!tis, 

pot-aerint. 


Pluperfect. 

Sg. — 1. pot-ueram, I had been able. pot-uissem, I had , might have, 

been able. 

2. pot-ueras, pot-uiss6s, 

3. pot-nerat. pot-nisset. 


Pl. — 1. pot-uerSmus, 

2. pot-uerfitis, 

3. pot-nerant 


pot-uissSmus, 

pot-nissetis, 

pot-nissent. 
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Future Perfect. 

Sg. — i. pot-uer b, I shall have been Pl. — i. pot-uerlmus, 

2. pot-uerls, [able, 2. pot-ueritis, 

3. pot-uerit. 3- pot-uerint. 

INFINITIVE. Pres., posse, to be able. Perf., potuisse, to have been able. 

Notes.— 1. In the early Latin the fusion of the two parts of the compound has not 
fully taken place ; we accordingly find not unfrequently : potis sum, potis es, potis 
est, potis sunt ; potis siem, potis sis, potis sit, potis sint ; potis erat ; pot© 
fuisset ; and sometimes (even in classical and Augustan poets) potis and pote alone, 
the copula being omitted. Partial fusion is seen in Inf. pot-6886, potisse ; Subjv. 
poti-sit (inscr.), poti-SS6t. 

2. Occasional passive forms (followed by a passive infinitive) are found in early 
Latin (not in Plaut. or Ter.) and Lucretius : potestur, possfitur, possitur, poter- 
fitur. Poterint for poterunt is doubtful. 


REGULAR VERBS. 


SYSTEMS OF CONJUGATION. 

120 . 1 . There are two Systems of Conjugation, the The- 
matic and the Non-thematic (132). The Non-thematic is 
confined to a small class. The Thematic System comprises 
four Conjugations, distinguished by the vowel characteristics 
of the present stem, a, 6, 6, I, which may be found by drop- 
ping -re from the Present Infinitive Active. The consonant 
preceding the short vowel stem-characteristic is called the 
consonant stem-characteristic. 

2 . From the Present stem, as seen in the Present Indica- 
tive and Present Infinitive active ; from the Perfect stem, 
as seen in the Perfect Indicative active ; and from the 
Supine stem, can be derived all the forms of the verb. 
These tenses are accordingly called the Principal Parts ; 
and in the regular verbs appear in the four conjugations as 
follows : 


Pres. Ind. 

Pres. Inf. 

Perf. Ind. 

Supine. 


I. am-5, 

ama-re, 

ama-vl, 

ama-tum, 

to love . 

II. d6le-5, 

d6l6-re, 

d6l8-vl, 

delS-tum, 

to blot out . 

mone-9, 

monS-re, 

mon-ul, 

mon-i-tum, 

to remind . 

III. em-5, 

eme-re, 

Sm-I, 

Sm(p)-tum, 

to buy. 

statu-Q, 

statue-re, 

statu-X, 

statd-tum, 

to settle . 

scrIb-5, 

scribe-re, 

scrlp-sX, 

scrip-turn, 

to write. 

capi-C, 

cape-re, 

cep-I, 

cap-turn, 

to take. 

IV. audi-8, 

audl-re, 

audX-vl, 

audl-tum, 

to hear. 
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Rules for forming: the Tenses. 

121 . 1. The Present System. From the Present stem as obtained 
by dropping -re of the Pres. Inf. Active, form 

a. Pres . Subjv. by changing final 5 to e, 5 to ea, e to a (or -ia), I to ia, 
and adding -m for active, -r for passive ; Pres. Impv. Passive by adding 
-re; Fut. Impv. by adding -to for Active and -tor for the Passive ; Pres. 
Part, by adding -ns and lengthening preceding vowel ; Gerund by 
adding -ndl after shortening 5 and 8, changing I to ie, and in a few verbs 
e to ie. Pres. Impv. Active is the same as the stem ; Pres. Indie. Passive 
may be formed from Pres. Indie. Act. by adding -r (after shortening©). 

b. Impf. Indie, by adding -bam for active and -bar for passive to the 
stem in the first and second conjugations ; to the lengthened stem in 
the third and fourth (e to 6 or ie, 1 to i8) ; Impf. Subjv. by adding the 
endings -rem and -rer, or by adding -m and -r respectively to the Pres. 
Inf. Active. 

c . Future , by adding -bS and -bor to the stem in the first and second 
conjugations ; -m and -r in the third and in the fourth (e being changed 
to a (ia) ; I, to ia). 


2. The Perfect System. From the Perfect stem as obtained by drop- 
ping final I of the Perfect, form 

a. Perf. Subjv . Active by adding -erim ; Perf. Inf. Active by adding 

-isse. 

b. Plupf. Indie. Active by adding -eram ; Plup. Subjv. Active by 
adding -issem. 

c. Fut. Perf. Active by adding -erO. 

3. The Supine System. From the Supine stem as obtained by drop- 
ping final -m of the Supine, form 

a. Perf. Part. Passive by adding -s. 

b. Fut. Part. Active by adding -rus (preceding u being lengthened 
totl). 

c. The Compound Tenses in the Passive and the Periphrastic forms 
by combining these Participles with forms of esse, to be. 

Remark. — Euphonic * changes in the consonant stem-characteristic. 
Characteristic b before s and t becomes p ; g and qu before t become 
c ; c, g, qu, with s, become z ; t and d before s are assimilated, and 
then sometimes dropped. See further, 9 . 


scrIb-8, scrip-si, serlp-tum ; legO, lec-tum ; coqu-8, coo-tum ; dIc-5, dlxl 
(dic-sl) ; iung-8, ifinx-1 (ifLng-sI) ; coqu-8, coxi (coqu-sl) ; ed-0, 8-sum (ed- 
sum) ; c8d-5, c6s-sl (c8d-stt ; mitt-8, ml-el (mit-sij, mis-sum (mit-sum). 
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REGULAR VERBS. 


123. First Conjugation. 

Conjugation of amftre, to love . 

Prin. Parts : am-5, amft-re, ami-vl, ami-tain. 


ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Am loving, do love, love . 

Be loving, may love. 

So. — 1. am-5, 

ame-m, 

2. amfi-8, 

am&«, 

3. ama-t, 

ame-t. 

Pl. — 1. ama-mus, 

amS-mus, 

2. ama-tis, 

arae-tis, 

3. ama-nt, 

ame-nt. 


IXPERFEOT. 

Were loving , might love. 
ama-r o*m , 
ama-rfi-s, 
amS-re-t. 

ama-rS-mu«, 
ama-rS-tis, 
amS-re-nt. 

Future. 

Shall be loving, shall love. 

So. — i. amfl-b-5, 

2. ama-bi-s, 

3. amfi-bi-t, 

Pl. — 1. amd-bi-mus, 

2. amfi-bi-tis, 

3. ama-bu-nt. 

Perfect. 

Have loved, did love. 

Su. — 1. am&-v-I, 

2. ama-v-istl, 

3. ama-v-it, 

Pl. — 1. ama-v-imus, 

2. araS-v-ietis, 

3. ama-v-enmt (-fire), 


Have, may have, loved . 
ama-v-eri-m, 
ama-v-er!-s, 
ama-v-eii-t. 

ama-v-eri-mns, 

ami-v-eri-tia, 

amS-v-eri-nt. 


Was loving , loved. 

So. — 1. amS-ba-m, 

2. ama-bg-s, 

3. ama-ba-t, 

Pl. — 1 . ama-bfi-mu8, 

2. ami-bi-tis, 

3. ami-ba-nt, 
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First Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pluperfect. 


Had loved. 

So. — i. ama-vera-m, 

2. amfl-v-erS-a, 

3. ama-v-era-t, 

Pl. — 1. ama-v-erfl-mtia, 

2. amfl-v-erfl-tis, 

3. amfl-v-era-nt, 


Had , might have , loved, 
ama-v-isse-m, 
amfl-v-iasS-a, 
ama-v-isse-t. 
amS-v-iase-mua, 
ama-v-iasfi-tia, 
ama-v-iaae-nt. 


Future Perfect. 

Shall have loved. 

So. — 1. amfl-v-er-0, 

2. amfi-v-eri-s, 

3. aina-v-eri-t. 


Pl. — 1. amS-v-erl-mua, 

2. amfl-v-erl-tiB, 

3. amS-v-eri-nt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. Future. 

So.— 1. , , 

2. ama, love thou , amfl-tQ, thou shall love, 

3. . amfl-td, he shall love. 

Pi — 1. , , 

2. ama-te, love ye , amS-tOte, ye shall love. 

3. , ama-ntS, they shall love. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres, amfl-re, to love. 

Pert. amfl-v-iaae, to have loved. 

Put. amfl-ttlr-tun, -am, -tun esse, to be about to love. 


GERUND. SUPINE. 

N. [amfl-re], loving. 

G. ama-nd-I, of loving. 

D. ama-nd-0, to loving. 

Ac. [amfl-re], Ac. amfl-tnm, to love. 

(ad) ama-nd-tun, loving , to love. 

Ab. ama-nd-d, by loving. Ab. amfl-tfL, to love , in the loving. 

PARTICIPLES. 


Present. N. ama-n-a (G. ama-nt-ia), loving. 
Future, amfl-ttlr-us, -a, -tun, being about to love. 
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First Conjugation. 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 

Am loved. 

So. — i. amor, 

2. amfi-ris (-re), 

3. ama-tur, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Be , may be, loved . 
ame-r, 

amB-ris (-re), 
amB-tur. 


Pl. — 1. ama-mur, 

2. ama-mini, 

3. ama-ntur, 


amB-mur, 
am B-rninl, 
ame-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


Was loved . 

So. — 1. ama-ba-r, 

2. ama-bfi-ris (-re), 

3. amfl-bfi-tur, 

Pl. — 1. amS-bfi-mnr, 

2. ama-bfi-minl, 

3. ama-ba-ntur, 


Were , might be, loved* 
ama-re-r, 
ama-rS-ris (-re), 
ama-rS-tur. 

ama-rS-mur, 
am a-r 6-minI, 
ama-re-ntnr. 


Future. 

Shall be loved . 

Sg. — 1. ama-bo-r, 

2. ama-be-ris (-re), 

3. ama-bi-tur. 

Pl. — 1. ama-bi-mur, 

2. ama-bi-minl, 

3. ama-bu-ntur. 


Perfect. 


Have been loved, was loved . 

Have , may have, been loved. 

So.— -1. 

ama-t-us, -a, -um 

sum, 

ama-t-us, -a, -um sim, 

2. 


68, 

sis, 

3 . 


est, 

sit, 

Pl.— 1. 

ama-t-I, -ae, -a 

simras, 

ama-t-I, -ae, -a slmus, 

2. 


est is, 

sltis, 

3 . 


sunt 

sint. 
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First Conjugation. 

PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pluperfect. 


Had been loved. Had , might have , been loved. 


So. — 1 . ama-t-us, -a, -tun 

eram, 

ama-t-us, -a, -tun 

6886m, 

2 . 

eras, 


68868, 

3- 

erat, 


asset, 

Pl. — 1 . ama-t-l, -ae, -a 

erfimus, 

ami-t-1, -ae, -a 

essgmus, 

2 . 

eritis, 


6886ti8, 

3- 

erant. 


eBsent. 


Future Perfect. 
Shall have been loved . 

So. — i . ama-t-us, -a, -urn erS, 


2. eris, 

3. erit. 

Pl. — 1. amfi-t-I, -ae, -a erimus, 

2. eritis, 

3. erunt. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Present. 

So. — 1 . , 

2 . ama-re, be thou loved . 
3- > 

Pl.— 1. , 

2 . amS-minl, be ye loved . 

3- • 


Future. 

aina-tor- Mon shall be loved . 
ama-tor, /ie 6e loved. 


ama-ntor, they shall be loved . 


INFINITIVE. 

Pees. ama-rl, /o loved. 

Perf. ama-t-um, -am, -am esse, to have been loved . 

Fut. ama-tum Irl, to be about to be loved . 

Fut. Pf. ama-t-um, -am, -tun fore. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Pkrf. ama-t-UB, -a, -tun, loved 


GERUNDIVE. 

ama-nd-us, -a, -tun, (one) to be loved. 
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BKGULAK VERBS* 


123 . Second Conjugation. 

i 

Conjugation of delere, to destroy (blot out). 
Prin. Parts : d61e-0, dfils-re, dgli-vl, dels- turn. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 

8UBJV. 

INDIC. 

8UBJV. 


Present. 


So.— dele-0, 

delea-m, 

dele-o-r, 

delea-r, 

dele*, 

deled*, 

dele-ris (-re), 

deleft-ris (-re), 

dBle-t, 

delea-t, 

dele-tur, 

deleS-tur, 

Pl*— dele-mus, 

deled-mus, 

dele-mur, 

d6le-ft-mur, 

deie-tis, 

deleO-tis, 

dele-mini, 

dele-fi-minl, 

dele-nt. 

delea-nt. 

vdele-ntur. 

dele-a-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


Sg. — dele-ba-m, 

dele-re-m, 

dele-ba-r, 

dele-re-r, 

deie-bs*, 

dele-re*, 

dele-bS-ris (-re), 

dele-re-ris (-re), 

deie-ba-t, 

dele-re-t, 

dele-bfi-tnr, 

dele-re-tur, 

Pl. — dele-bS-mus, 

d6le-r6-nma, 

dele-bfi-mur, 

dele-rd-mur, 

deie-bfi-tis, 

dele-re-tis, 

dele-bfi-minl, 

dele-re-minl, 

delS-ba-nt* 

dele-re-nt 

dele-ba-ntur, 

dele-re-ntur* 


Future. 


Sg.— deie-b-o, 


dele-bo-r, 


dele-bi*, 


delS-be-ris (re\ 


dele-bi-t, 


dele-bi-tnr, 


Pl. — dSle-bi-mus, 


dele-bi-mur, 


dele-bi-tis, 


dele-bi-minl, 


del6-bn-nt. 


deie-bn-ntnr* 



Perfect. 


So.— dele-v-i, 

dele-v-eri-m, 

dele-t-us sum, 

dele-t-us sim, 

deie-v-isti, 

dele-v*rl*, 

68, 

sis, 

dele-v-it, 

dele-v-eri-t, 

est, 

sit. 

Pl. — dele-v-imus, 

dele-v*r!-mus, 

dele-t-I sumus, 

dele-t-1 slmus, 

dele-v-istis, 

dele-v-er!-ti8, 

estis, 

sltis, 

dele-v-enwt (-Ore), dele-v-eri-nt, 

sunt, 

sint. 
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Second Conjugation. 


ACTIVE 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV. INDIC. 

Pluperfect. 


SUBJV. 


So. — dele-v-era-m, 

dele-v-isse-m, 

dSlS-t-ui 

eram, dele-t-us essem, 

dele-v-erfi-e, 

dele-v-issS-s, 


erSs, essSs, 

d6le-v-era-t, 

dele-v-isse-t. 


erat, esset. 

Pl. — dSle-v-er£-mus, 

dele-v-issS-mus, 

deie-t-i 

erfimus, dSle-t-I essfimus, 

delS-v-erfi-tis, 

dele-v-issS-tis, 


erfitis, essStis, 

dSlS-v-era-nt, 

dSlS-v-isse-nt. 


erant, assent. 


Future Perfect. 


Sg . — dSlS- v-er-fl, 


dele-t-us 

erO, 

dele-v-erl-s, 



eris, 

dSlS-v-eri-t, 



exit. 

Pl. — dSle-T-erl-mus, 


dSle-t-1 

erimus, 

dele-v-erl-tis, 



eritis, 

dSle-v-eri-nt, 



erunt. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Present. 

CU 

Future. 

Present. 

Future. 

SjO • | 

dels, 

t 

dels-to, 

» 

dSlS-re, 

> 

dele-tor, 

» 

dels-tO) 

9 

dele-tor. 

Pl. f 

dSlS-te, 

' ' > 
dels-teta, 

» 9 

dele-mini, — : — , 

1 

dele-ntC. 

, 

dsle-ntor. 


INFINITTVE. 


Pres. dSlS-r®. 


Pres. 

dSlS-rf, 

Pbrf. d5lS-v-isse. 


Perf. 

dele-t-um, -am, -nm esse. 

Put. dSlS-ttlr-um, -am, -um esse. 

Fut. 

dele-tum irl. 



Fut. Pf. 

dele-t-um, -am, -um fore. 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 


PARTICIPLES. 

N. [dSle-re]. 


Pres. 

N. dSle-n-s ; G. dSle-nt-la 

G. dele-nd-L 


Fut. 

dele-tflr-us, -a, -nm. 

D. dele-nd-fl. 


Perp. 

dele-t-us, -a, -um. 

Ac. [dSlB-re] 

Ac. dele-tum. 



(ad) dele-nd-um. 



GERUNDIVE. 

Ab. d5le-nd-5. 

Ab. dele-ttL. 


dele-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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REGULAR VERBS. 


124. Like delere, to destroy , are conjugated only, nere, to spin , 
Here, to weep , and the compounds of -plere, fill , and -olere grow 
(the latter with Supine in -itum); also ciere, to stir up. See 137(£). 

All other verbs of the Second Conjugation retain the character* 
istic e in the Present System, but drop it in the Perfect System, 
changing vi to ui, and weaken it to i in the Supine System. 


Second Conjugation. 
Conjugation of monere, to remind. 


Prin. Parts : mone-0, monS-re, mon-ul, moni-tum. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 


Present. 


So. — mone-fl, 

monea-m, 

mone-o-r, 

monea-r, 

monS-s, 

monea-s, 

mong-ris (-re), 

monea-ris (-re), 

mone-t, 

monea-t, 

mone-tur, 

raonea-tur, 

Pl. — monS-mus, 

monea-mus, 

mone-mur, 

mone-5-mur, 

monB-tis, 

monea-tis, 

mone-mini, 

mone-fi-minl, 

mone-nt. 

monea-nt. 

mone-ntur. 

mone-a-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


So. — monB-ba-m, 

mong-re-m, 

mong-ba-r, 

mong-re-r, 

mone-bfi-s, 

mone-rS-s, 

mone-bfi-ris (-re), 

mong-rg-ris (-re), 

mone-ba-t, 

mong-re-t, 

mone-bft-tur, 

moiig-rB-tur, 

Pl. — monS-ba-mus, 

mone-r6-mus, 

mone-bfi-mur, 

mong-rg-mur, 

mon6-bI tie, 

mone-rg-tis, 

mone-ba-minl, 

mong-r 8-minI, 

monS-ba-nt. 

mone-re-nt. 

mone-ba-ntur. 

mong-re-ntor. 


Future. 


So. — monB-b-fl, 


mone-bo-r, 


mone-bi-s, 


mong-be-ris (-re). 


mone-bi-t, 


mong-bi-tur, 


Pl. — monS-bi-mu*, 


mone-bi-mur, 


mone-bi-tis, 


mone-bi-mini, 


mone-bu-nt. 


mong-bu-ntur. 



Perfect. 


So. — mon-n-1, 

mon-u-eri-m, 

raoni-t-us sum, 

moni-t-us slm, 

mon-u-istl, 

mon-u-erl-B, 

es, 

sis, 

mon-u-it, 

mon-u-eri-t, 

est, 

sit, 

Pl. — mon-u-imus, 

mon-u-erl-mus, moni-t-I sumus, 

moni-t-I slmus, 

mon-u-istis, 

mon-u-eri-tis 

, estis, 

sltis, 

mon-u-Srunt (-8re). mon-u-eri-nt. 

sunt. 

sint. 
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Second Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. SUBJV. INDIC. SUBJV. 


Pluperfect. 


Sg — mon-u-era-m, 

mon-u-isse-m, 

moni-t-us eram, 

moni-t-us essem, 

mon-u-erfi-s, 

mon-u-iss6-s, 

erfis, 

68868, 

mon-u-era-t, 

mon-u-isse-t. 

erat, 

esset, 

Pi.. — mon-u-erfi-mus, 

mon-u-isiS-mus, 

moni-t-I erfimus, 

moni-t-I essgmus, 

mon-u-erfi-tis, 

mon-u-iss6-tis, 

erStis, 

ess6tis, 

mon-u-era-nt. 

mon-u-isse-nt. 

emit, 

essent. 

Sg. — mon-u-er-^ 
mon-u-erl-s, 
mon-u-eri-t, 

Pl. — mon-u-er!-mua. 

Future Perfect 

moni-t-ua erS, 

eris, 

erit, 

moni-t-I erimus, 


mon-u-erl-tis, 

mon-u-eri-nt. 

Present. 

eritis, 

erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Future. Present. 

Future. 

Sg. 

— 

— 

— 

mone, 

monS-t5, 

m one-re, 

mone-tor, 

— 

mone-td, 

— 

mone-tor, 

Pl. 

— 

— 

— 

mone-te, 

monS-tOte, 

mone-mini, 

— 

— 

mone-nt5. 

— 

mone-ntor. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres. monB-re. 

Pres. 

monB-rl. 

Perf. mon-u-isse. 

Perf. 

moni-t-um, -am, -um esse. 

Fut. moni-tttr-um, -am, um esse. Fut. 

moni-t-um Irl. 


Fut. Pf. 

moni-t-um, -am, -um fore. 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

N. [monB-re]. 

Pres. 

N. monB-n-s ; G. mone-nt-is, 

G. mone-nd-L 

Fut. 

moni-ttr-us, -a, -um. 

D. mone-nd-5. 

Perf. 

moni-t-us, -a, -um. 

Ac. [monB-re] 

Ac. moni-tum. 


(ad) mone-nd-um. 


GERUNDIVE. 

Ab. mone-nd-6. 

Ab. moni-ttL. 

mone-nd-us, -a, -um. 
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REGULAR VERBS. 


12ft. Third Conjugation. 

Conjugation of emere, to bug. 

Prin. Parts : em-o, eme-re, fim-X, 8m(p)-tum. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 

• SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 



Present. 


So. — em-o, 

ema-m, 

em-o-r, 

ema-r, 

emi-e, 

ema-s, 

eme-ris (-re), 

emft-rie (-re), 

emi-t, 

ema-t, 

emi-tur, 

ema-tur, 

Pl. — emi-mns. 

ema-mus, 

emi-mur, 

ema-mnr, 

emi-ti*, 

ema-tis, 

emi-minl, 

ema-minl, 

emu-nt. 

ema-nt. 

emu-ntur. 

ema-ntnr. 


Imperfect. 


So. — eme-ba-m. 

eme-re-m, 

eme-ba-r, 

eme-re-r, 

em&-bfirs, 

eme-rfi-s, 

eme-bft-ris (-re,) 

eme-rfi-ris (-re). 

emG-ba-t, 

eme-re-t, 

eme-bfi-tur, 

eme-rfi-tur, 

Pl. — eme-bfi-mua, 

eme-rfi-mui, emS-bft-mur, 

eme-rfi-mur, 

emS-bft-ti*, 

. eme-rfi-tis, 

emB-bfi-minl, 

eme-rfi-minX, 

eme-ba-nt. 

eme-re-nt. 

emB-ba-ntnr. 

eme-re-ntur. 



Future. 


So. — ema-m. 


ema-r, 


eme-i, 


eme-ris (-re), 


eme-t, 


eme-tur, 


Pl. — eme-mus, 


eme-mur, 


emS-tis, 


eme-minl, 


eme-nt. 


eme-ntur. 




Perfect. 


So. — Sm-1, 

fim-eri-m, 

emp-t-us sum, 

fimp-t-ue aim, 

em-istl, 

fim-eri-e, 

ee, 

•to, 

em-it, 

Sm-eri-t, 

eet, 

sit, 

Pl. — S m-imus, 

em-erl-mus, 

gmp-t-I sumos, 

emp-t-f slmut 

em-istis, 

Sm-erl-tis, 

estis, 

sltis. 

gm-firunt (-fire). 

em-eri-nt. 

sunt. 

lint. 
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Third Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

Sg. — B m-era-m, 

Bm-isse-m, 

Pluperfect. 

Bmp-t-as eram, 

Bmp-t-as essem, 

Bm-er5-s, 

em-issB-s, 

erfis, 

essBs, 

Bm-era-t, 

Bm-isse-t, 

erat, 

esset, 

Pl. — E m-erS-mas, 

Bm-issB-mas, 

Bmp-t-I erfimas, 

Bmp-t-I essdmai 

em-erS-tis, 

Bm-issB-tis, 

erfitis, 

essfitis, 

Bm-era-nt. 

Bin-isse-nt. 

erant. 

essent. 

So. — Bm-er-d, 

Future Perfect. 

Bmp-t-as erd. 


Em-eris, 

Em-eri-t, 

Pl. — em-erl-mns, 


eris, 

erit, 

Bmp-t-I erimas. 


Em-erl-tis, 

Bm-eri-nt. 

Present. 

Future. 

eritis, 

erant. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 

Future. 

So. 

— 

— 

— 

eme, 

emi-td, 

eme-re, 

emi-tor, 

— 

emi-td, 

— 

emi-tor, 

Pl. 

— 

— 



emi-te. 

emi-tdte, 

emi-minl. 

— 

— 

emu-ntd. 

— 

emu-ntor. 

Pres, eme-re. 

Perp. Bm-isse. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. em-L 

Perp. Bmp-t-am, 

-am, -am esse. 


Fut. Smp-ttir-nm, -am, -am esse. Fut. Bmp tarn Irl. 

Fut. Pp. Bmp-t-am, -am, -am fore. 


GERUND. 
N. [eme-re]. 

G. em-e-nd-L 
D. em-e-nd-d. 

Ac. [em-e-re] 

(ad) em-e-ndam. 
Ab. em-e-nd-0. 

6 


SUPINE. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Ac. Bmp-tum. 


Pres. N. emfi-n-s ; G. eme-nt-ia 
Fut. Bmp-tflr-as, -a, -am. 

Perp. Bmp-t-as, -a, -am. 

GERUNDIVE. 


Ab. emp-ttL 


em-e-nd-as, -a, -am- 
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REGULAR VERBS, 


126. Many verbs of the third conjugation with stem in ie (Pres. 
Indie, in id) weaken this ie to e before -re, and to i before m, a, 
and t in all tenses of the Present System except the Future. 
Otherwise they follow the inflection of eme-re. 

These verbs are capid, cupid, facio, fodio, fugio, iacid, pario, 
quatio, rapid, sapid, and their compounds ; also compounds of 
-licio, -spicio, and the deponents gradior and its compounds, 
morior and its compounds, patior and its compounds. 

Synopsis of Present System of cape-re, to take . 

Prin. Parts : capi-G, cape-re, cfip-I, cap- turn. 


ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


INDIC. SUBJV. INDIO. SUBJV. 

Present. 


So. — capi-G, 

capia-m, 

capi-o-r, 

capia-r, 

capi-s, 

capia-s, 

cape-ris (-re), 

capia-ris (-re). 

capi-t, 

capia-t, 

capi-tur, 

capifi-tur, 

Pl. — capi-mus, 

capia-mos, 

capi-mur, 

capia-mur, 

capi-tis, 

capia-tiB, 

capi-minl, 

capia-mini. 

capiu-nt. 

capia-nt. 

capiu-ntur. 

Imperfect. 

capia-ntur. 

So. — capie-ba-m. 

cap-e-re-m, 

capi-G-ba-r, 

cape-re-r, 

etc . 

etc. 

etc . 

Future. 

etc. 

Sg.~ capia-m, 
capie-s, 
etc . 

capia-r, 
capie-ris (-re), 
etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. 

Put. 

Pres. 

Put. 

Se.— cape. 

cap-i-tO, 

cap-i-tO, 

cape-re, 

capi-tor, 

capi-tor, 

capi-te. 

capi-tCte, 

capiu-ntG. 

capi-minl. 

capiu-ntor. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres, cape-re. cap-L 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, capie-n-s. 
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127 . Fourth Conjugation. 

Conjugation of andire, to hear . 


Prin. Parts : audi-5, audl-re, audl-vl, audl-tmm. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 


INDIO. 

8UBJV. 

INDIC. 

8UBJV. 


Present. 


So — audi-8, 

audia-m, 

audi-o-r, 

audia-r, 

audl-a, 

audift-a, 

audl-ria (re), 

audifi-Tia (-re). 

audi-t, 

audia-t, 

audl-tur, 

audiS-tur, 

Pl. — audl-mua, 

audia-mua, 

audl-mur, 

audiS-mur, 

audi-tia, 

audifl-tia, 

au d I -mini, 

audiS-minl, 

audiu-nt. 

audia-nt. 

audi-u-ntur. 

audia-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


Sg. — audie-ba-m, 

audl-re-m. 

audiS-ba-r, 

audl-re-r, 

audie-bfi-a, 

audl-rS-a, 

audie-bS-ria (re), 

audi-re-ria (-re), 

audie-ba-t, 

audl-re-t, 

audie-bfi-tur, 

audl-rft-tur, 

Pl. — audie-bfi-mua, 

audl-re-mua, 

audie-bft-mnr, 

audl-rS-mur, 

audie-bfi-tia, 

audi-re-tis, 

audie-bft-minl, 

audl-rfi-minl, 

audie-ba-nt. 

audl-re-nt. 

audie-ba-ntnr. 

audl-re-ntur. 


Future. 


So. — audia-m, 


audia-r, 


audie-a, 


audie-ria (-re)* 


audie-t, 


audie-tur, 


Pl. — audie-mua, 


audie-mur, 


audie-tis, 


audiS-minl, 


audie-nt. 


audie-ntur. 



Perfect. 


So. — audi-y-I, 

audl-v-eri-m, 

audl-t-ua sum, 

audl-t-ua aim, 

audl-v-iatl, 

audl-y-erl-a, 


ala, 

audl-v-it, 

audl-v-eri-t, 

eat, 

ait, 

Pl. — audl-v-imua, 

audl-v-erf-mus, audl-t-I sumoa 

, audl-t-J almuf 

audi-v-iatia, 

audl-v-erl-ti8, 

estis, 

altia, 

audl-y-Cmnt (-ere), audl-v-eri-nt 

aunt. 

aint 
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REGULAR VERBS. 


Fourth Conjugation. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 


Pluperfect. 


Sg. — audl-v-era-m, 

audl-v-isse-m, 

audl-t-UB eram, 

audl-tn-B eesem, 

audl-v^erft-s, 

audl-v-issS-s, 

er fis, 

68808, 

audl-v-era-t, 

audl-v-isse-t, 

erat, 

esset, 

Pl. — audl-v-erft-mus, 

audl-v-issft-mns, 

audl-t-I erSmns, 

audl-t-I 6B80mus, 

audl-v-erfi-tis, 

audl-v-iss6-tis, 

erfitis, 

6880tis, 

audl-v-era-nt. 

audl-y-isse-nt. 

erant. 

euent. 


Future 

Perfect. 


Sg. — audl-v-er-d, 


audi-t-UB erfl, 


audl-y-eri-s, 


eris, 


audl-v-eri-t, 


erit, 


Pl. — audl-v-eri-mns, 


audl-t-I erimuB, 


audi-v-erl-tia, 


eritis, 


audl-v-«ri-nt. 


erunt. 



IMPERATIVE. 


Present. 

Sg. 

audl, 

Future. 

Present. 

Future. 

audl-td, 

audl-re, 

audl-tor, 

PT 

audi-td, 

— 

audl -tor, 

audl-te. 

audl-tdte, 

audl-mint 



— 

audiu-ntO. 

— 

audiu-ntoc. 


INFINITIVE. 


Pres, audl-re. 


Pres. audl-rl. 


Perp. audl-Y-isse. 


Perp. audl-t-um, 

•am, nm esse. 


Fut. audl-tHr-um, -am, -urn esse. 


GERUND. 

N. [audl-rej. 

O. audie-nd-L 
D. audie-nd-5. 

Ac. [audl-re] 

(ad) audie-nd-um. 
Ab. audie-nd-0. 


Fut. audi-tum Irl. 

Fut. P p. audl-t-um, -am, -um fore. 

SUPINE. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. N. audi6-n-s, G. audie-nt-is, 
Fut. audl-ttir-UB, -a, -um. 

Perp. audl-t-UB, -a, -nm. 


Ac. audi-tum. 
Ab. audl-ttL 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

. 128 . Deponent verbs have the passive form, but are active 
in meaning. They have also the Present and Future Active 
Participles, and the Future Active Infinitive. Thus a depo- 
nent verb alone can have a Present, Future, and Perfect 
Participle, all with active meaning. The Gerundive, how- 
ever, is passive in meaning as well as in form. 

The conjugation differs in no particular from that of the 
regular conjugation. 


I. First Conjugation. 
Conjugation of hortarl, to exhort. 


Prin. Parts: hort-or, hortfi-rl, hortft-tns sum. 


INDICATIVE. 

Exhort. 

So. — hort-o-r, 

horta-ris (-re), 
hortA-tur, 

Pl. — hortfi-mur, 
horta-mini, 
horta-ntur. 

Was exhorting. 
So. — hortfi-ba-r, 

horta-bS-ris (-re), 
horta-bft-tur, 

Pl. — horta-ba-mur , 
horta-ba-minl, 
horta-ba-ntur. 

Shall exhort. 
So.— horta-bo-r, 

horta-be-ris (-re), 
horta-bi-tur, 

Pl. — horta-bi-mur, 
horta-bi-minl, 
horta-bu-ntur. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Be exhorting , may exhort 
horte-r, 
horte-ris (-re), 
horte-tur, 
horte-mur, 
horte-minl, 
horte-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


Were exhorting , might exhw 
horta-re-r, 
horta-rft-ris (-re), 
horta-r&-tur, 


Future. 


horta-ra-mur, 

horta-r6-minI, 

horta-re-ntur. 
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Perfect. 


Have exhorted , exhorted . 

Have , may have , exhorted. 

Sg. — horta-t-us, -a, -um sum, - 

horta-t-us, -a, -um aim, 


•to, 

est, 

sit, 

Pl. — hortS-t-1, -ae, -a sumus, 

horta-t-1, -ae, -a slums, 

estis, 

sltis, 

sunt. 

sint. 

Pluperfect. 

Had exhorted. 

Had , might have , exhorted. 

So. — horta-t-us, -a, -um eram, 

horta-t-us, -a, -um essem, 

er«s, 

essfis, 

erat, 

esset, 

Pl. — horta-t-1, -ae, -a erftmus, 

horta-t-I, -ae, -a essfimus 

erfitis. 

essStis, 

erant 

assent. 

Future Perfect. 

Shall have exhorted. 

Sg. — horta-t-us, -a, -um erO, 

eris, 

erit, 

Pl. — horta-t-I, -ae, -a erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 

Future. 

Sg. 

— 

horta-re, exhort thou. 

horta-tor, thou shalt exhort . 

— 

horta-tor, he shall exhort . 

Pl. 

— 

horta-minl, exhort ye. 

— 

— 

horta-ntor, they shall exhort. 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, horta-rl, to exhort. 

Pres, horta-n-s, exhorting. 

Fut. horta-tfLr-um, am, -um esse, 

Fut. horta-tflr-us, -a, um, abouc 

to be about to exhort. 

to exhort. 

Perf. horta-t-um, -am, -um esse, to 

Perf. horta-t-us, -a, -um, having 

have exhorted. 

exhorted. 

F. P. horta t-um, am, -um fore. 

GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE 

horta-nd-us, -a, -um, [one] to be 

Ac. horta-tum, to exhort , for ex- 

exhorted. 

horting. 

GERUND. 

Ab. horta-tti, to exhort , m the ex- 
horting. 

G. horta-nd-I, of exhorting. 
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9 . Second, Third, Fourth Conjugations. 

Synopsis of veren, to fear; loqui, to speak ; mentiri, to lie . 

Prin. Parts : vere-or, ver8-rl, veri-tus sum; loqu-or, loqu-I, locfL-tus sum; 
menti-or, mentl-rl, mentl-tus sum. 

INDICATIVE. 



n. 

m. 

IV. 

Prbs. 

vere-o-r, 

loqu-o-r, 

menti-o-r, 


vere-ris (-re), etc 

., loque-ris (-re), etc., 

mentl-ris (-re), etc., 

Impkrp. 

vere-ba-r, 

loque-ba-r, 

mentie-ba-r. 

Fut. 

vere-bo-r, 

loqua-r, 

mentia-r, 

Perp. 

veri-t-us sum, 

locG-t-us sum, 

menti-t-us sum, 

Plupp. 

veri-t-us eram, 

loca-t-us eram, 

menti-t-us eram, 

Fut. Pp. 

veri-t-us er5. 

loca-t-us erO. 

menti-t-us erO. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 

verea-r, 

loqua-r, 

mentia-r, 


verea-ris (-re), etc., loqua-ris (-re), etc., 

mentifi-ris (-re), etc . , 

Imperp. 

verG-re-r, 

loque-re-r, 

mentl-re-r, 

Perp. 

veri-t-us sim, 

locQ-t-us sim, 

menti-t-us sim, 

Plupp. 

veri-t-us essem. 

locQ-t-us essem. 

menti-t-us essem. 



IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. 

ve re-re. 

loque-re, 

menti-re, 

Fut. 

vere-tor. 

loqui-tor. 

mentl-tor. 



INFINITIVE. 


Pres. 

vere-rl, 

loqu-I, 

mentl-rl, 

Fut. 

veri-ttlr-um esse, 

loctl-ttlr-um esse, 

menti-tfir-um esse. 

Pert. 

veri-t-um esse, 

locQ-t-um esse, 

mentl-t-um esse, 

Fut. Pp. 

veri-t-um fore. 

locQ-t-um fore. 

menti-t-um fore. 



PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. 

vert-n-s, 

loqug-n-s, 

mentiS-n-s, 

Fut. 

veri-tflr-us, 

loca-tflr-us, 

menti-tllr-us, 

Perp 

veri-t-us. 

locQ-t-us. 

menti-t-us. 

GERUND. 

vere-nd-I, etc., 

loque-nd-I, 

mentie-nd-i, 

GERUNDIVE, vere-nd-us, 

loque-nd-us, 

mentie-nd-us, 

SUPINE. 

veri-tum, 

loca-tum, 

mentl-tum, 


veri-ttL 

loctl-ttL 

menti-ttL 
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Periphrastic Conjugation. 

129 . The Periphrastic Conjugation arises from the com- 
bination of the Future Participle active and the Gerundive 
with forms of the verb sum. 


Pres. 


Impf. 


Fut. 


Perf. 


Plupf. 


ACTIVE. 

. INDICATIVE. 

amStUrus (-a, -um) sum, 

Am about to love. 


amfitUros eram, 

Was about to love. 

amfitfinus erO, 

Shall be about to love. 

amfitUrus ltd, 

Have been, was, about to love. 

am&tflnis faeram, 

Had been about to love. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
axn&ttLrufl (-a, -um) aim, 

Be about to love. 

amftttiruB essem, 

Were about to love. 


amfittlrus fuerim, 

Have , may have , been 
about to love. 

amfttUrus fuiasem, 

Had , might have, been 
about to love. 


Fut. Perf. am&tUrua fuerd, 

Shall have been about to love. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. 

Pekf. 


amfttllr-um (-am, -um) esse, To be about to love. 
amfitUr-um fuisse, To have been about to lorn. 


PASSIVE. 


Pres. 


Impf. 


Fut. 

Perf. 


Plupf. 


amandus (-a, -um) sum, 

Have to be loved. 

amandus eram, 

Had to be loved. 

amandus erO, Shall have to be loved. 


amandus (-a, -um) sim, 

Have to be loved. 


amandus essem, forem, 

Had to be loved. 


INFINITIVE. Pres. 

Perf. 


amandus fuerim, 

Have had to be loved. 

amandus foissem, 

Should have had to be 
loved. 

amandum (-am, -um) esse, To have to be loved. 
amandum fuisse, To have had to be loved . 


amandus fol, 

Have had to be loved. 

amandus faeram, 

Had had to be loved. 
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Notes on the Pour Conjugations. 

130. The Present System , 

1. Present Indicative. — (a) In the third person Singular active, early Latin, and 
occasionally later poets, often retain the original length of vowel in the endings -fit, -fit, 
and -It of the first, second, and fourth conjugations. Final -It in the third conjuga- 
tion is rare, and due, perhaps, to analogy or to metrical necessity. In the first person 
Plural the ending -mils is found a few times in poetry. In third person Plural an 
earlier ending, -onti, is found only in a Carmen Sallare , and is disputed. The ending 
•ont is frequent in early Latin for -unt. 

(ft) In the second Singular, passive, in all tenses of the Present stem, the ending -re 
is much more common in early Latin than -rig, and is regular in Cic. except in the Pr. 
Indie., where he prefers -rig on account of confusion with Pr. Inf., admitting -re only 
in deponents, and then but rarely. In general, in the Pr. Indie, -re is rare in the first 
and second conjugations, more rare in the third, and never found in the fourth, in prose 
authors. Post-Cioeronian prose writers, e. g., Lrvr, Tacitus, prefer -rig, even in the 
other tenses of the Present stem. The poets use -rig or -re to suit the metre. 

2. Imperfect Indicative.— In the fourth conjugation, instead of -ifi-, we find in 
early times -X-, This is common in early Latin (especially gclb&xn), in the poets to suit 
the metre, and occasionally in later prose. In the verb efi, and its compounds (but 
amblre varies), this form was regular always. 

8. Future Indicative.— Plautus shows sporadic cases of -It, as erit, vfinlblt 
(vfinefi). In the fourth conjugation -Ibfi for -iaxn is very common in early Latin 
(especially gclbfi), and forms in -Ibfi of the third conjugation are occasional. 

4. Present Subjunctive.— Final -fit of the third person Singular active is occa- 
sional in early Latin and also in later poets. In early Latin the active endings -im, -Is, 
-it, -int are found in dare (and some compounds), which forms very often dnim, 
dais, doit, daint. On similar forms from esse, see 116 ; from edere, see 172. 

5. Imperative.— (a) Four verbs, dloere, dfloere, faoere, ferre (171), form the Pr. 
Impv. active die, dllC, f&C, ter. But in early Latin dice, dfice, faoe arc not uncommon. 
The compounds follow the usage of the simple verbs, except prepositional compounds 
of fheifi. Scire, to know , lacks the Pr. Impv. gel. 

(ft) The original ending of the Fut. Impv. active -tfid is found in early inscriptions, 
but very rarely. 

( c ) The Pr. Impv. passive (second and third Singular) ends occasionally in early Latin 
in -minfi. Appellfiminfi (Cic. Leo. hi. 3, 8) as third Plur. is a blunder. 

6. Present Infinitive Passive.— The early ending -rior (-ier) Is very common in 
early Latin and occasionally in poetry at all periods. Plautus shows about 140 such 
formations. In literary prose it does not appear till very late. 

7. The Present Participle occurs sporadically in early Latin with the ending 
-fig, -fig, the n having been omitted owing to its weak sound ; see 12, r. i. 

8. The older ending of the Gerund and Gerundive in the third and fourth conju- 
gations was -undug ; and -endog was found only after a. In classical times -andos 
is frequent, especially in verbs of third and fourth conjugations. Later, -endog is the 
regular form. 

131. The Perfect System . 

1 . Syncopated Forms.— The Perfects in -M, -fivl, -Ivl, often drop 
the ▼ before g or r, and contract the vowels throughout, except those in 
-IyI, which admit the contraction only before g. 

The syncopated forms are found in all periods, and in the poets are 
used to suit the metre. 
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Perfect. 

Sing. 1 . . 

2 . amftvistl, amfistt dfilSviiti, dBlB&tL audlviitl, audiitl 

Plub. 1 . 

2 . amftvistis, amffstis. dSlSviitis, d6l8«tis. audlvistis, audlatis. 

8. amftvOront, am&mnt. d8l8v8nmt, dSlBrrmt. audlverunt, audiemnt, 
Subjv. am&verim, am&rim, dfilfiverim, dSlfirim, audlverim, audierim, 

etc. etc. etc. 


Pluperfect. 

Indio, am&veram, amttram, dSlSveram, dfilSram, audlveram, audier&m, 
etc. etc. etc. 

Subjy. amfivigsem, am&asem, dfilSvissem, dfiletsem, audlviasem, audlssem, 

etc. etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 

amftverd, amfirfi, d6l0ver0, dfilfirO, audlverO, audierO, 

etc. etc. etc. 


Infinitive Perfect. 

amfivisse, amUse. dfilfivigge, dfilfese. 


audl visas, audlsse. 


2. In the first and third persons Sing, and in the first person PI. 
of the Perfect, syncope occurs regularly only in Perfects in Ivl, and 
no contraction ensues. It is most common in the Perfects of Ira 
(169) and petere. In other verbs this syncopation is post-Ciceronian, 
except in a few forms. So Cicero uses dormiit, firudiit, expediit, molliit, 
cupiit (also Plautus) ; Caesar, commttniit, resciit, quaeaiit, Dfieinere 
forms desil and desiit, once each in early Latin (Cicero uses dfetitl 
and dSstitit instead), and then in post- Augustan Latin ; dfieiimus is 
cited once from Cicero. The unsyncopated forms are always common 
except those of Ire (169), which are very rare in classical prose, but 
occur more often in the poets for metrical reasons. 

Note.— T he forms nOmus (Enn. = nOvimus), finSrrfimus (Ter., Ad., 365), Ad- 
mits, mfit&mug, and nfirrfimus (Prop.), guSmus (Lucr.), in the Perfect, are sporadic 
and sometimes doubtful. 


3. nOvI, I know, and mGvI, I have moved , are also contracted, in 
their compounds especially. 

Sing.— 2. nOstl. Plub.— 2. nOstis. 3. nOrunt. Subjy. nQrim, etc. 

Plupf. nOram, etc. Subjy. nfesem, etc. Inf. ndsse. 

But the Fut. Perf . nOrO is found only in compounds. 

Similar contractions are seen in mdvl, but not so often ; iAvI shows also a few 
cases of syncope in poetry. 

4. (a) In the early Latin poets frequently and occasionally in later, syncope takes 
place in Perfects in -gl. These drop the g and contract. A few cases are found in 
Cicero, especially in the letters. Examples are dlx tl (found also in Cic. and probably 
an earlier formation, and not by syncope for dlxistl) ; dflxtl, principally in compounds; 
intellextl (once in Cic.) ; gcrlpstl ; mlstl (mlgistl) and several others ; also gcrlpstis. 

(b) Akin to these are a number of forms in -gQ for Fut. Perfect ; -gim for Pf. 
Subjv. and more rarely -gem for Plupf. Subjv. These forms are most usual in the 
third conjugation, but are also not unfrequent in the other three ; thus. 
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1. Future Perfect : faxO (facere) ; capsO (capere) and compounds ; itlssO (inhere ; 
Vbrg.) ; amftasO (axnftre) ; servSssG (servfire) and compounds, together with some 
others. 

2. Perfect Subjunctive : faxim and compounds ; dfixim ; ausim ( audfire, also 
used by Cic.) ; iflssim ; Gmpsim (emere) ; locSssim (locfire) ; neg&ssim (negSre). 
In the second and third persons Sing., where the Fut. Pf. Indie, and the Pf. Subjv. are 
identical, the forms are much more common. The plural forms are much less frequent 

3. Pluperfect Subjunctive : faxem ; prG-missem ; intel-lexGs ; re-efisset and a 
few other forms ; 8r6ps8mns (Hor., S., i. 5, 79). These forms are rare. 

4. Infinitive : dlxe ; dS-spexe ; ad-dtlxe, etc. ; intel-lexe ; d6-tr5xe, etc. ; ad- 
vexe ; ad-mlsse, and a few others. Also the Future forms SveruncSssere, reconcili- 
Sssere, impetr&ssere, oppdgnSssere. 

The exact origin of these forms is still a matter of dispute, but the common view is 
that they are aoristic formations. 

6. From the earliest times the third Plural of the Pf. Indie, active shows two end- 
ings, -Sront (later -Grunt) and -Gre. The form in -Grunt was always preferred, and 
In classical prose is the normal form. The form in -8re seems to have been the popu- 
lar form, and is much liked by Livy and later writers. Tacitus seems to have pre- 
ferred -Grunt for the Pure Perfect, and -Gre for the Historical Perfect. The poets 
scan, according to the exigencies of the metre, at all periods also Grunt. 

6. In regard to the other endings, we have to notice in early Latin -Is occasionally 
in the Pf. Subjv. and Fut. Pf. Indie, active ; Perfects in -il are always written with -igi- 
on inscriptions ; in other Perfects the third person Singular in -Git (older -8t), or -It ; 
as dedet ; occasionally the first person ends in -81 and the second in -istei. Peculiar 
forms are dedrot (dedro), (for dederunt), fGcGd (for fGcit), and a few others. 

THE STEM. 

132. With the exception of the verbs sum, I am , edo, lent , 
eo, I go, fero, I bear, volo, I wish (perhaps do, I give), and 
their compounds, most of whose forms come directly from 
the root, all verbs in Latin form their stems from the root by 
the addition of a vowel or of a combination of a vowel with a 
consonant. This vowel is called the thematic vowel ; see 190. 

In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in some 
verbs of the third conjugation, the stem thus formed is found 
throughout the whole conjugation ; in other verbs the present 
stem shows different forms from the other stems. 


1. THE PRESENT STEM. 


133. I. The Stem or Thematic class : To this class belong those verbs 
whose stems are formed by the addition of a thematic vowel (usually i, 
sometimes u) to the root, as in the third conjugation, or to a stem 
formed by the addition of fi, 6, or i to the root, as in the first, sec- 
ond, and fourth conjugations. The stem thus formed is seen (with 
lengthened vowel sometimes) in all forms of the verb. To this class 
belong verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and in the 
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third (a) verbs formed from a strong root, i. «., verbs with I, ft, ft, 9, d, 
ae, an ; and with e in the stem ; as died (= deied), dllcd (= doued), rftdd, 
eddd, rddd, caedd, plandd ; vehd, vergd, pendd, etc.; ( b ) verbs formed from 
a weak root, i. e., those with vowel 1, % 6, and probably those with ft: 
as dl-vidd, ford, old (olere), ago. 

II. The Reduplicated class: The Present stem is formed by redupli- 
cation, with i in the reduplicated syllable : 

gen-, gl-gnd (for gi-gen-o), gl-gne-re, to beget ; sta-, si-std, si-ste-re, to 
set , stand. Compare stftre, to stand . Other forms, as sldd (for si-s(e)do), 
serd (for si-so), and perhaps bibd, have the Reduplication concealed. 

III. The T class : The root, which usually ends in a guttural, is 
strengthened by to, to : fleetd (flec-), flecte-re, to bend. 

IV. The Nasal class : In this class the root is strengthened by 
no, ne, the nasal being inserted 

A. In vowel-steins : sind (si-), sine-re, to let ; lind (li-), line-re, to be- 
smear. 

B. After the characteristic liquid : oernd (cer-), ceme-re, to sift , 
separate ; temnd (tem-), temne-re, to scorn. 

Notes.— 1. After 1 assimilation takes place : pelld (for pel-nd), pelle-re, to drive. 

2. In a few verbs the strengthened forms (-no after a vowel, -ino after a liquid) are 
confined mainly to the third person Plural active of the Present, and are found not later 
than the close of the sixth century of the city ; danunt (= dant), expldnunt 
(= ezplent), nequlnont (= nequeunt), and a few others. 

C. Before the characteristic mute : vined (vie-), vinoe-re, to conquer ; 
frangd (frag ), frange-re,7o break; fundd (fud-), funde-re, to pour. 

Before a p-mute n becomes m: rumpd (rup-), rumpe-re, to rend ; 
cumbd (cub-), combe-re, to lie down . 

D. Here belong also those verbs in which the root is strengthened 
by -nod, noe; as sternod (ster-), stemue-re, to sneeze. 

Note.— I n verbs like tingod, I soak, the consonantal o disappears before a conso- 
nant in the Pf. and Supine : tinxl, tinc-tom. 

V. The Inchoative class : The Present stem has the suffix -sco, -see. 

irft-scor, I am in a rage ; erd-sed, I grow ; ob-dorml-scd, I fall asleep; 

apl-scor, I reach ; pro-ficl-scor, I set out ; nancl-scor (nac-), I get ; nd-sed 
(= gnd-sed), I become acquainted ; pd-sed (= porc-scd), I demand ; mls-ced 
(= mic-sc-ed), I mix; dlscd (= di-dc-scd), I learn. A number of Incho- 
atives are derivative formations from substantives ; as, lapiddsed (from 
lapis), I become stone. 

VI. The I class : Instead of the simple thematic vowel i the root is 
increased by the form ie. In some forms of the Present stem, i. e., the 
Pr. Inf., Impf. Subjv., second Sing., Pr. Impv., this appears in the 
form e ; in some other forms it appears as i : oapi-d (cap-), cape-re, to 
take. 
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Non.— Verb# of the fourth conjugation also belong to the i class ; but for con- 
venience the i class is here restricted as above. 

VII. The Mixed class : Some verbs that originally belong to the 
i-class have gone over in the Present stem to the forms of the stem 
class : as veniO (ven-), venl-re, to come; video (vid-), vid6-re, to see; sonO 
(son-), sonft-re, to sound. 


II. THE PERFECT STEM. 


184. I* Perfect in -vl (or -ul) : These are formed by the addition 

(o) Of -vl to the stem as it appears in the Present Inf. in combina- 
tion with the thematic vowel. To this class belong the Perfects of the 
first and fourth conjugations, and the few verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion mentioned in 124 ; am&-re, amft-vl; audl-re, audl-vl ; delft-re, delft-vl. 

(6) Of -ul to the Present stem after its characteristic vowel is 
dropped. Here belong the majority of the verbs of the second conjuga- 
tion ; monft-re, mon-ul. 

II. Perfect in -si: These are formed by the addition of -si to the 
root ; which is, as a rule, long either by nature or position. This class 
comprises a large number of verbs in the third conjugation in which 
the stem-characteristic consonant is a mute ; three in which it is -m 
(preme-re, to press ; stUne-re, to take ; con-tem(n)e-re, to scorn) ; and a few 
in which it is -s, as CLr-O, I hum , tUs-sl ; haereO, I stick , haesl (= haes-sl). 

Examples are rftpO , 1 creep , rBp-sI ; ecrlbft, I write , scrip-sl ; died, I say , 
dlxl (= dle-sl) ; oarpC, I pluck, oarp-sl ; rSdft, I scrape , rfisl (= rfid-sl). 

Note.— B ut verba in -ndft, take I in the Perfect : dftfend-G, 1 strike (ward) off, 
dftfend-I ; perhaps because they formed originally a reduplicated perfect ; as, mandO, 
I chew, man(di)dl ; so (fe)fendl, I have struck. 

III. Reduplicated Perfects : These are formed by prefixing to the 
unstrengthened root its first consonant (or consonantal combination) 
together with the following vowel, a and ae being weakened to e, or, if 
the root began with a vowel, by prefixing e, and adding the termination 
-L In Latin but few of these forms remain, and they have been vari- 
ously modified : dlscO, I learn , di-dicl ; spondeO, I pledge , spo(s)pondl ; 
tangO, I touch , te-ti-gl ; tundO, I strike , tu tud-I; ago, I act , «g* 
(= e-ag-I) ; emo, I buy, Oml (= e-em-I). 

In composition the reduplication is in many cases dropped ; so 
always in compounds of cade-re, to fall ; caede-re, to fell ; cane-re, to 
sing ; falle-re, to deceive ; pange-re, to fix ; parce-re, to spare ; pare-re. 
to head ; pend6-re, to hang ; punge-re, to prick ; tange-re, to touch ; 
tende-re, to stretch (occasionally retained in late Latin) ; tondO-re, to 
shear (but occasionally retained in late Latin) ; tunde-re, to strike. 
DXsca-re, to learn, always retains it, and so pOeoe-re, to demand, and ad- 
mordOre, to bite. Of compounds of curre-re, to run , succurrere always 
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drops the reduplication, praecurrere always retains it ; the others vary. 
Of compounds of dare, abscondere usually drops it, but all trisyllabic 
compounds that change the a, and all quadrisyllabic compounds, retain 
it. Compounds of sistere, to set , and stfire, to stand , retain it. 

IV. Perfect in L Verbs of the third conjugation, with a short stem- 
syllable, take 1 in the Perfect, after lengthening the stem-syllable and 
changing & into 8. In many cases these Perfects are the remains of 
reduplicated forms : legd, I read, l8g-I ; vide-C, I see , vld-I ; fodi-d, 1 
stab , fdd-I; fugi-d, I flee, fOg-I ; frang-C, I break, frdg-I. 

V. Denominative verbs in-ud, like acud, I sharpen; metud, I fear ; 
also sternud, I sneeze , form the Perfect in -u-I after the analogy of pri- 
mary verbs, and the formation in -ul gradually extended in Latin. 

III. THE SUPINE STEM. 

135. I. Supine in -turn, Perfect Passive Participle in -tus : The 
stems are formed by the addition of -tu or -to 

(a) To the stem as it appears in the Present Infinitive active. Here 
belong most verbs of the first and fourth conjugations, and those verbs 
of the second conjugation that are mentioned in 124 : amfi-tum, ddld- 
tum, audl-tum. Those verbs of the second conjugation which form 
Perfect in -ul, form the Supine stem by weakening the thematic vowel 
e to i, and adding -tu, -to, except c8ns6-re, to deem, doc8-re, to teach, 
mlscd-re, to mix, ten8-re, to hold, torr6-re, to scorch, which omit the the- 
matic vowel, and form cSnsuni, doctum, xnlxtum, (tentum), tOstum. 

(b) To the unstrengthened stem. Here belong most verbs of the 
third conjugation and the five verbs of the second just given, with 
sporadic forms in the other conjugations : cap- turn (capid, I take), 
rep-tnm (rfipd, I creep), die- turn (died, I say), fac-tum (facid, 1 do). 

In combinations of -t-with a dental, assimilation took place, giving 
usually 88 after a short vowel and s after a long vowel : scissum (scindO, 
I cleave), caesum (caedd, I fell). On the analogy of this and under the 
influence often of Perfect in -si, we find -s- also in some other stems : 

1. In stems with a guttural characteristic ; as, fix-inn (figd, I fix) ; often with a 
preceding liquid : mersum (mergO, I dip ; Pf. mersl) ; tersum (tergeO, I wipe ; 
Pf. tersl) ; parsum (parcO, I spare ; Pf. parsl, old) ; spar-sum (spargO, I sprinkle ; 
Pf. sparsl) ; mul-sum (mulgeO, I milk ; Pf. mul-sl) ; but far-tum (farciC, / stuff; 
Pf. farsi) ; tortum (torqueO, I twist ; Pf . torsi) ; indul-tum (rare and post-classical, 
from indulged, I indulge; Pf. indulsl). 

2. In one with a labial characteristic : lSp-sum (labor, I slip). 

3. In some stems with characteristic s ; as, cSnsum (c&nsed, I deem ; see I. a .) ; 
haesum (haereO, I stick) ; plnsum (plnsd, I pound). 

4. In some stems with a nasal characteristic : pressum (premO, I press ; Pf . pressl) ; 
mfinsum (maned, I remain ; Pf. mSnsD. 

5. In stems where 11, rr has arisen by assimilation : pulsum (pelld, I drive) ; 
falsum (falld, I falsify) ; vulsum (velld, I pluck) ; cursum (currd, / run) ; versum 
Cverrd, I sweep). 
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II. Future Active Participle in -turns. — The same changes occur 
in the stem as are found in the case of the Supine. 

1. In some stems ending in -u a thematic vowel i is inserted ; as 

arguitflrus (arguere, to prove); luitOrus (luere, to loose); abnuitfLnu 
(abnuere, to deny) ; ruitHrus (mere, to rush) ; eraitfirus (Sruere, to root 
out) ; fruitUrus (frul, to enjoy). 

2. Some Future Participles are found without corresponding Per- 
fect : ealitflrus (calfire, to be warm) ; caritflrus (carfire, to lack) ; dolitOrus 
(dolfire, to grieve) ; iacittlrus (iac€re, to lie) ; p&ritflnis (pfirfire, to obey) ; 
valitflrus (valfire, to be well). 

3 . Irregular are : fignCttlrus, fignitfirus (fig ndsoere, to know well) ; 
dlscitfirus (dlsoere, to learn); haustlrus, haustfLrus (haurlre, to drain); 
nlsttrus (nltl, to lean) ; moritfirus (morl, to die) ; nOscitfuus (nflecere, to 
know) ; oritfLrus (orlrl, to arise) ; paritOrus (parere, to bear). 


Change of Conjugation. 

136. A change of Conjugation occurs in verbs which show 
a long thematic vowel in the Present stem, but not in the 
Perfect stem, or the reverse. 

1. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed regularly, according to 
the third conjugation, have the Present stem formed according to one 
of the other three : 


auge-5, 

ang6-re, 

auz-1, 

anc-tum, 

to increase. 

senti-5, 

sentl-re, 

s6n-sl, 

sfin-sum, 

tofeel. 

saepi-0, 

saepl-re, 

saep-si, 

saep-tum, 

to hedge about. 

veni-5, 

venl-re, 

v8n-I, 

ven-tum, 

to come. 

vide-5, 

vid6-re, 

vld-l, 

vl-sum, 

to see. 

vinci-0, 

vincl-re, 

vinx-I, 

vinc-tum, 

to bind. 


2. Verbs with Perfect and Supine formed according to the first, 
second, or fourth conjugations, have the Present stem formed according 
to the third, in consequence of strengthening: 

ster-n-5, ster-ne-re, strfi-vl, strfi-tum, to strew. 

crS-sc-Q, crfi-sce-re, cr 6 -vl, crfi-tum, to grow. 

li-n-5, line-re, lS-vI (ll-vl), li-tum, to smear. 

3. Verbs with the Present formed regularly according to the third 
conjugation, have the Perfect and Supine formed according to (a) the 
second, or ( b ) the fourth conjugation : 

(a) accumbere, to recline , fremere, to rage , gemere, to groan , glgnere, to beget , 
molere, to grinds strepere, to resound , vomere, to vomit , form Perfect in -ul, Supine 
in -itum. 

alere, to nourish , colere, to cultivate , cOnsnlere, to consult , frendere, to show (he 
teeth , ocoulefe, to conceal , rapere, to snatch , and its compounds form Perfect in -ul, 
Supine in -tnm (-Stun). For ali-tus, see 142, 3 . 
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eompfeoere, to check, oon-oinere, to sing together , and other componndsof oanere, 
to sing , ezoellere, to excel , stertere, to snore , tremere, to tremble , form Perfect in 
-Hi, but no Supine. 

(to arcessere, to summon , incessere, to enter , cupere, to desire, petere, to eeeifc, 
quaerere, to search, and its compounds, rudere, to roar , sapere, to #awr, form Per- 
fect in -Ivl, Supine in - ftnm 

4. Stems vary among the first, second, and fourth conjugations. 

(a) Verbs with the Present formed according to the first, and Per- 
fect and Supine according to the second conjugation : 

crep&re, to crackle , cubSre, to lie . domfire, to conquer , mic&re, to flash , 
plicfire, to fold, son&re, to sound , tonSre, to thunder , vetftre, /o forbid , with 
Perfect in -uI, Supine in -itum : 

fricare, /o necfire, /o secSre, to cut , with Perfect in -ul, 
Supine in -tmn(but participles in fitus are occasional, principally in later 
Latin). 

(ft) Verbs with Present formed according to fourth, and Perfect and 
Supine according to the second : amiclre, to wrap , aperlre, to open , 
operlre, to cover , sallre, to leap , and compounds. 

(< c ) Of the second and fourth conjugations is cie-9 (ci-o), de-re (cl-re), 
elvl, cltum (d-tum), to stir up, and its compounds ; while p5te, pOtfire, to 
drink , forms Sup. p9-tum or p9-tfitum, and Fut. Part. p9-tfirus or 
p9t&-tflrus. 

5. dare, to give, and stftre, to stand, pass over to the third conjuga- 
tion in the Perfect, in consequence of reduplication. 


LIST OF VERBS ACCORDING TO THE PER- 
FECT FORM. 

PERFECT : -vl ; SUPINE : -turn. 

137. Stem class : 

(a) Verbs of first and fourth conjugations, except those mentioned 
in 136, 4. Irregular in Supine is 

sepeli-9, sepell-re, gepell-vl, sepal-turn, to bury. 


(6) In the second conjugation : 

dSle-9, del6-re, d6l6-vl, d6l6-tum, to destroy. 

fle-0, fl6-re, fl§-vl, fl6-tum, to weep. 

ne-5, 116-re, n6-vl, n6-tum, to spin. 

-ole-9 (ab-, in-), -016-re, -ol6-vi, to grow. 

These compounds form Supine in itum ; abolitum, iuolitus. 

-ple9, -pie-re, pl6-vl, ple-tum, to Jill. 

So the compounds with com-, in-, ex-, re-, sup-. 
vie-9, vi6-re, — - vie-tus, to plait. 

Irregular is 

de-9(ci-9), de-re (clre), cl-vl, cl-tum (d-tum), to stir up. 

In the compounds we find the Participles condtUS or condtus, percitus, exdtua 
or exdtus, but accltui. 
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(e) In the third conjugation : 

arcess-G, arcease re, arcessl vl, arceesl-tum, to send far. 

So, too, lacess-G, I tease, capeas-G, / lay hold of. In early Latin we often find 
aocersO, the relation of which to arcessG is variously explained. The forms arcesslri, 
and later arceaftlrfitur, from the fourth conjugation, also occur. 

in-cess-O, in-cesse-re, in-cessl-vl (cesal), to attack. 

So faceasG, I cause, make off. 

pet-3, pete-re, petl-vl, petl-tum, to seek (Jly at). 

quaer-G, quaere re, quaesl-vl, quaesl-tum, to seek. 

con quIr-G, con-quire-re, conqulsl-vl, con-qulsl-tum, to hunt up. 

So other compounds of -quIrG (quaerG). 

rud-G, rude-re, rudl-vl, rudl-tum, to roar. 

ter-O, tere-re, trl-vX, trl-tum, to rub. 

Tib., i. 4,48, has at-teruisse, and Afuleius has similar forms. 


138. Reduplicated doss : 


ser-G, sere-re, «e-vl, 

So cOnserO, but with Sup. cGn-situm. 

sa-tum, 

to sow. 

139. Nasal class : 




A. li-n-G, li-ne-re, 

So compounds of linG, 

lG-vX, 

Pf. U-vX is rare. 

li-tum, 

to besmear. 

si-n-G, si-ne-re, 

Sl-Vl, 

si-tum, 

to let. 


So dG-sinG, I leave off , and in early Latin, pOnO (= po-sinO), I put. 


B. cer-n-G, cer-ne-re, cr6-vl, (crS-tum), to separate. 

So dScemO, I decide. 

sper-n-G, sper-ne-re, sprG-vl, sprG-tum, to despise. 

ster-n-G, iter-ne-re, strft-vX, strfi-tum, to strew. 

140. Inchoative class : 

inveterfi-sc-0, inveterfi-ioe-re, inveterS-vI, inveterS-tum, to grow old. 
pft-SC-0, pS-ece-re, pfi-yl, pftB-tum, to graze { trans.). 

vesperft-sc-O, vesper S-sce-re, vesper&vl, to become evening. 

So adveeperSBcO. 

crG-se-G, crG-sce-re, crG-vX, crS-tum, to grow. 

So the compounds. 

con-cupI-so-G, -cupI-Bce-re, -cupl-vl, -cupltum, to long for. 

ob-dorml-ic-G, -dorml-sce-re, -dorml-vl, -dorml-tum, to fall asleep. 

So condormlsoQ, GdormlscG. 

ez-olG-sc-O, -olS-Bce-re, -ole-vl, -ole- turn, to get one's growth. 

So ob-soltacG, I grow old. But abolGscG, I disappear, has abolitum ; co-alGscO, 
I growvjmether, co-alitum ; ad-olGscG, 1 grow up, ad -ul turn in the Sup. ; and 
inolfiBCO lacks the 8upine. 

quie-sc-G, quiG-sce-re, quiS-vl, quiS-tum, to rest. 

•Cl-sc-O, scl-soe-re, sd-vl, scl-tum, to decree. 

So ad-edsoG, l take on. 

7 
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fU-fec-5, mg pee re, tuft-vl, cut-tum, to accustom on*'* m£T. 

So compound* a#-, con-, d8-, man-. 

(gmg-io-g, ng-flce-re, n5-vl, (n5-tum>, to know. 

So IgnOseO, / pardon ; bat cg-gnfeco, / recognize, and other compound* of nd«CO, 
have Sap. in •itom. 

re-cip-ISC-5, -sipl-Me-re, -fipl-vl, to come to one's senses. 

141. 1-class: 

cupi-5, cnpe-re, cnpl-vl, cnpl-tnm, to desire. 

•api-5, s&pe-re, aapl-vl (-ul>, — to have a Jlavor. 


PERFECT : -ul ; SUPINE : (i)tnm. 
142. Stem class : 


1. The majority of the verbs of the second conjugation; see 134, 1, 6, 
and 135, a. But 

•orbe-5, sorb5-re, corb-ul, — to sup up. 

Pf. sorp-Sl occurs in Val. Max. and Lucan. 

2 . Of the first conjugation : 

crep-5, crepft-re, crep-nl, crepi-tum, to rattle. 

So the compounds, but in early and late Latin the regular forme of dia-crep&ro 
and in-crep&re are occasional. 

cub-5, cubft-re, cub-mi, cubi-tum, to lie. 

Occaeional regular forms in post-Ciceronian Latin. 

dom-5, domfi-re, dom-ul, domi-tum, to tame. 

fric-5, fricS-re, fric-ul, fric-tum (-ft-tum), torub. 

Occasionally in early and more often in post-classical Latin, the regular forms are 
found in the compounds ; so always -fricft-tHrus. 

mic-5, miefire, mio-ul, to quiver, flash. 

But dl-mic&re, to fight (out), ia regular, except occasionally in Ovid. 

neo-5, neefi re, neefi-vi (nec ul rare), neeft-tum, to km. 

The compound 5necS-re, to kill off, has Cnec&vl in early Latin, otherwise finecul 
(rare) ; and gnectus (but Plin. Mai., SnecStus). 

plic-5, pliefi-re, (pliefi vl), plici-tum, to fold. 

The simple forms of pliefire arc rare. The compounds ap-, com-, 6X-, im-, vary 
between -fivl and -ul in the Pf., and -Stum and -itum in the Sup. ; but Cicero uses 
always applic&vl, applicfitum; complicfivl, complicStum; and usually expli- 
cftvl, always explic&tum ; always implingrum • circumplio&re is always regular ; 
forms of replicSre are rare. 

teo-5, seefi-re, sec-ul, iec-tum, to cut. 

Regular forms arc early, late, and rare. 

ion-5, sonfi-re, son-ul, soni-tum, to sound. 

But regularly sonfitftrus. Regular forms are late. In early Latin the forms Bonoro, 
ionit, sonunt, resonit, resonunt, show that the simple verb was sonere. 

ton-5, tonfi-re, ton-ul, to thunder. 

But at-tonitus and inton&tus (lion., Epod. 2, 51). 
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vet-0, vetft-re, vet-ul, veti-tum, to forbid. 

Bat Persius (5, 00) uses vet&-vl. 

3. Of the third conjugation : 


frem-0, 

freme-re, 

frem-ui, 

— 

to roar , rage. 

gem-0, 

geme-re, 

gem-nl, 

— 

to groan. 

vom-0, 

vomere, 

vom-ul, 

vomi-tnm, 

to vomit. 

al-0, 

ale-re, 

al-ul, 

al-tnm, 

to nourish . 

Participle ali-tus occurs from Livy on. 



COl-5, 

cole-re, 

col-ul, 

cul-tum, 

to cultivate. 

con-cin-0, 

-cine-re, 

-cin-ul, 

— 

to sing together. 

So occinere, 

praecinere. 




cOn-sul-O, 

cOn-sule-re, 

cOn-sul-ul, 

cOn-sul-tum, 

to consult. 

deps-0, 

depse-re, 

deps-ul, 

deps-tns, 

to knead. 

mol-0, 

mole-re, 

mol-nl, 

moli-tum, 

to grind. 

occul-0, 

occnle-re, 

occul-ul, 

occul-tum, 

to conceal. 

p Ins-5, 

plnse-re, 

plns-ul, 

plnsi-tum, 

to pound. 


Sup. also plnsum, pis turn. Collateral forms of pIsO, pis ere, are early and rare ; 
so also is plnslbant. 

ser-C, sere-re, (ser-tam), to string {out). 


Common in compounds : as, dfiserO, dOserere, dOseruI, dfisertum, to desert. 
The same forms are found occasionally in compounds of serere, to sow (138), but not 
in classical Latin. 


stert-5, 

sterte-re, 

stert-ul, 

— 

to snore. 

strep-0, 

strepe-re, 

strep-ul, 

(strepi-tnm), 

to make a din. 

tex-0, 

texe-re, 

tex-ul, 

tex-tum, 

to weave. 

Irregular 

are 




met-0, 

mete-re, 

mess-ill, 

mes-sum, 

to mow. 

vol-5, 

vel-le, 

vol-ul, 

— 

to wish. 

So n010, mSlO ; see 174. 



4 . In the fourth conjugation : 



amici-0, 

amicl-re, 

amic-ul (amixl), 

amic-tum, 

to clothe. 

aperi-0, 

aperl-re, 

aper-ul, 

aper-tum, 

to open. 

operi-0, 

operl-re, 

oper-nl, 

oper-tum, 

to cover up. 

sali-0, 

sall-re, 

sal-ul, 

sal-tum, 

to leap. 


The regular Perfects sallvl, salil, are found in compounds, but usually In post- 
classical writers, and often syncopated. 

143. Reduplicated class : 

gl-gn-O (gen-), gl-gne-re, gen-ul, geni-tum, to beget. 

Early Latin has the Present forms genit, genunt, genat, genitur, genuntnr, 
genendl, genl. 
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144 . Nasal class : 

frend-C, frende-re, — frS-sum, frCs-sum, to gnash. 

Also in the form frende-5, frendd-re. 

ae-cnmb-d, -cumbe-re, cnb-ul, cubi-tnm, to lie down. 

So also the compounds eon-) dis-, in- ; but re-cumbO lacks the Supine. 

ex-oeH-8) -celle-re, (cell-nD, (cel-sus), to surpass. 

Butper-cellere, to beat down, has Pf. per-cnU, Sup. per-cnltnm. Ezeellnfirant 
is found in Gell. xiv. 3, 7, and in Augustine ; otherwise forms of Pf. and Sup. do 
not occur. 

145 . The Inchoative class : 

dispflac-O, dispfisce-re, dispfec-ul, — to let loose. 

So compfecere, to check. 


A large number of verbs are formed from verbs of the second con- 
jugation, or from substantives or adjectives, and take Pf. in -nl; as, 


00 -&I 68 O- 8 , 

See 140. 

alfisce-re, 

al-ul, 

ali-tnm, 

to grow together. 

S-vSnfiflC-ft, 

oon-valfeo- 8 ) 

in-gemlsc-O, 

n0t8sc-5, 

incalfisc-d) 

vSnfisce-re, 

val6sce-re, 

gemlsce-re, 

n5tSsoe-re, 

incalfisoe-re, 

vftn-ul, 

val-ul, 

gem-ul, 

nOt-ul, 

incal-nl, 

vali-tum, 

to disappear, 
to get well, 
to sigh. 

to become known. 

to get warm. 

146. The I-class : 




rapi-0, 

cor-ripiO, 

rape-re, 

ripe-re, 

rap-ul, 

rip-ul, 

rap-tum, 
rep- turn, 

to snatch, 
to seize. 


So other compounds. In early Latin, snrripere syncopates some of its forms, as 

surpuit, surpere ; surpnerat occurs in Hor. ; aoristic forms, as rapsit, surrepsit, 
belong also to the early period. 181, 4, b. 2. 


PERFECT: -si ; SUPINE : -turn, -sum. 

147 . Stem class : 

I. In the second conjugation : 


iube-0, 

iubd-re, 

ids-sl, 

ifls-sum, 

to order. 

On sorbed see 142, 1. 




arde-5, 

Srdd-re, 

fir-si, 

ftr-sum, 

to be on fire. 

ride-d, 

rldfi-re, 

rl-sl, 

rl-sum, 

to laugh (at). 

haere-5, 

• haerd-re, 

hae-sl, 

(hae-sum), 

to stick (to). 

mane-5, 

manure, 

mfin-«I, 

mSn-snm, 

to remain. 

sufide-3, 

su£d6-re, 

suS-sI, 

auS-sum, 

to counsel. 

With dental dropped before ending of Pf. and Supine. 


auge-d, 

augd-re, 

auzl, 

auc-tnm, 

to cause to wax* 

frtge-5, 

frlgd-re, 

(frill), 

— 

to be chilled. 

lflce-G. 

ldcfi-re, 

10x1, 

— 

to give light. 
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ltlge-O, ldgO-re, lflxl, to be in mourning. 

alge-O, alg6-re, al-sl, — to freeze. 

fulgent, falg8-re, ful-sl, — to glow. 

In early Latin, forms of the third conjugation occur : fulgit, fulgere, dfolg m 
(Vebg., A, yiu. 077). 

indulge -0, indulg6-re, indul-al, (indul-tum), to give wag. 

mulce-0, mulcO-re, mul-sl, mul-sum, to stroke 

Rarely mulc-tus in compounds. 

mulge-0, mulg6-re, mul-sl, mul-sum(ctum), to milk. 

terge-0, terg8-re, ter-sl, ter -sum, to wipe. 

Forms of the third conjngation : tergit, tergitur, terguntur, are occasionally 
found ; and so too in some late compounds. Vabro has tertus. 

torque-0, torquO-re, tor-si, tor-turn, to twist. 

turge-0, turg6-re, tur-sl, — to swell. 

urge-0, urgO-re, ur-sl, — to press. 

c6-nlve-0(gnigy), -nlyO-re, -nlxl(lvl), to dose the eyes. 


2. In the third conjugation : 


carp-0, 

dO-cerp-O, 

earpe-re, 

d6-cerpe-re, 

carp-si, 

dO-cerp-sI, 

carp- turn, 
d6-cerp-tum, 

to pluck, 
to pluck qff. 

elep-0, clepe-re, 

Rare and ante-classic. 

dep-sl (olOp-D, clep-tum, 

toJUch. 

ntlb-O, 

nUbe-re, 

ntlp-sl, 

nflp-tum, 

to put on a veil 
(as a bride). 

rOp-O, 

rOpe-re, 

rSp-sI, 

rOp-tum, 

to creep. 

scalp-0, 

scalpe-re, 

scalp-sl, 

scalp-tum, 

to scrape. 

scrlb-O, 

scribe-re, 

scrlp-sl, 

scrip- turn, 

to write. 

scnlp-0, 

sculpe-re, 

sculp-sl, 

sculp-tum, 

to chisel. 

serp-0, 

serpe-re, 

serp-sl, 

serp-tum, 

to creep. 

prem-0 (-primO), preme-re, 

pres-sl, 

pres-sum, 

to press. 


Some compounds of emo, I take , buy, have Pf. in -si, Sup. in -turn, 
before which a euphonic p develops : 

c0m-0, cOme-re, cOm-p-sX, cOm-p-tum, to adorn. 

d6m-0, d6me-re, dOm-p-sl, dOm-p-tum, to take away. 

prOm-O, prOme-re, prOm-p-sI, prOm-p-tum, to take out. 

sfLm-0, sdme-re, sfLm-p-sI, sfLm-p-tum, to take. 

On eontemn-0 see 148, c. 

dlc-O, dice-re, dlxl (dic-sl), dic-tum, to say. 

Impv. die, see 130, 5. Occasionally in old Latin dlcObO for Future. 

dfLc-0, ddoe-re, dtLxI, duc-tum, to lead. 

Imperative ddc, see 180, 5. 

flg-0, flge-re, Oxl, flxum, to fasten. 

Part, flctus for fixus is occasional in early Latin. 

-fllg-O (con-, af-, in-), -fllge-re, -fllzl, -fllo-tum, to strike. 

Simple verb is found occasionally in early Latin. 

frig-0, frige-re, frlxl, frlc-tum, to parch. 
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gdg-9, sdge-re, sflxi sdo-tum, to suck. 

Fat exsflg6b9 te found In Plaut., Bp. 188. 

nierg-d, merge-re, mer-sl, mer-sum, to plunge. 

sparg-5, sparge-re, spar-si, spar-sum, to strew. 

cOn-sperg-9, cSn-sperge-re, cOn-sper-sl, oOn-sper-sum, to besprinkle. 

coqu-6, coque-re, coxl, coo- turn, to cook. 

t-lig-0 (leg-), -lige-re, -16x1, -16c- turn.] 

dI-lig-6, di-lige-re, dl-l6xl, dfl6c-tum, to love. 

inteUigO, or 

intellegO, intellege-re, intel-l6xl, intel-16c-tum, to understand. 

negligO, or 

neg-leg-6, neg-lege-re, neg-l6xi, neg-l8c-tum, to neglect. 

Other compounds have l6gi. Sall., J. 40, 1, has neglfigisset. 

reg-6, rege-re, r6xl, r6c-tum, to keep right. 

dl-rig-9, di-rige-re, dl-r6xl, dl-r6c-tum, to guide. 

per-g-6, per-ge-re, per-rfixl, per-r8c-tum, to go on. 

su-rg-6, su-rge-re, sur-r6xl, sur-r6c-tum, to rise up. 

Bat expergO formed expergitUB in carry and late Latin. 


teg-8, 

tege-re, 

ten, 

t6c-tum, 

to cover. 

eland-8, 

daude-re, 

clan si, 

dau-sum, 

to shut. 

con-, ex-dfLd-6, ex-cldde-re, ex-cld-sl, 
Early Latiu shows also cltldO, clddere. 

ex-dfl-sum, 

to shut up, out. 

laed-6, 

laedere, 

lae-sl, 

lae-sum, 

to harm. 

col-lld-5, 

col-llde-re, 

col-ll-sl, 

col-ll-sum, 

to a trike together 

lfld-O, 

lflde-re, 

lfl-Sl, 

Id-sum, 

to play. 

plaud-0 (ap-plaud-O), plaude-re, 

plan-si, 

plan-sum, 

ex-pl9-sum, 

to clap. 

ex-plOd-6, 

ex-pl9de-re, 

ex-pl6-sl, 

to hoot off. 

rfid-9, 

r&de-re, 

rfi-sl, 

rft-sum, 

to scratch. 

r6d-9, 

rOde-re, 

r6-sl, 

r 6-sum, 

to gnaw . 

trdd-5, 

trtlde-re, 

trd-sl, 

trd-sum, 

to push. 

vftd-5 (in-, 6-), 

-vSde-re, 

-Vft-fll, 

-vfi-sum, 

to go. 

c6d-6, 

c6de-re, 

c6s-sl, 

c68-sum, 

to give way. 

quati-6, 

quate-re, 

(quas-sl), 

quas-sum, 

to shake. 

con-cuti<5 (per-, ex-), con-cute-re, 

con cus-sl, 

con-cus-sum, 

to shatter. 

mitt-9, 

mitte-re, 

mi-si, 

mis -sum, 

to send. 

dI-vid-9, 

dl- vide re, 

dl-vl-sl, 

dl-vl-sum, 

to part. 

dr-9, 

flre-re, 

fls-sl, 

fls-tum, 

to bum. 

com-bfLr-9, 

com-bilre re, 

com-bds-si, 

com-bds-tum, to bum up. 

ger-8, 

gere-re, 

ges-sl, 

ges-tum, 

to carry. 

flu-9 (flugv-), 

flue-re, 

fluxl, 

(flux-us), 

to flow. 

stru-6 (strugy-), 

strue-re, 

strflxi, 

strdc-tum, 

to build. 

trah-o (tragh-), 

trahe-re, 

trail, 

trac-tum, 

to drag. 

veh-9 (vegh), 

vehe-re, 

vexl, 

vec-tum, 

to carry. 

vXv-9 (vigv-), 

vlve-re, 

vlxl, 

vic-tum, 

to live. 
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148 . The T-cla&s: 


fleot-5, 

flecte-re, 

flexl, 

Aexam, 

to bend. 

nect-5, 

necte-re, 

nexJ (nexnl), 

nexnm, 

to knot. 

The Pf. forms: in-nexul (Verg.* A. v., 425). 



pect-5, 

pecte-re, 

pexl, 

pexum, 

to conib. 

plect-5, 

plecte-re, 

(plexD, 

plexum, 

to plait . 

149. The Nasal doss : 




(a) Supine without N : 




fing-5, 

flnge-re, 

finxl, 

fto-tum, 

to/orm. 

ming-5, 

minge-re, 

minxl, 

mio-tnm, 

to urinate. 

ping-5, 

pinge-re, 

pinxl, 

pic- turn, 

to paint. 

string-5, 

stringe-re, 

strinxl, 

stric-tum, 

to draw tight. 

(b) Supine with N : 




ang-5, 

ange-re, 

anxl, 

— 

to throttle* vex. 

cing-5, 

cinge-re, 

cinxl, 

cinc-tum, 

to gird. 

6 -mung-O, 

6 -mnnge-re, 

S-munxI, 

6 -munc-tum, 

to wipe the noee. 

inng-5, 

innge-re, 

itLnxI, 

ihnc-tum, 

to yoke* join. 

ling-5, 

linge-re, 

linxl, 

linc-tom, 

to lick. 

ning-5, 

ninge-re, 

ninxl, 

— 

to mow. 

pang-5, 

pange-re, 

panxl, 

pane- turn, 

to drive in. 

Perfect also p 5 gl, and Supine pfictum. Compare 155 and paclscor, 165. 

plang-5, 

pl&nge-re, 

planxl, 

plane- turn, 

to smite. 

-fltingu-5, 

-itingue-re, 

-stinxl, 

-stinc-tum, 

to put out. 

So the compounds ex-, dis-, re- 

; the simple verb is ante-classic. 


ting-5 (tingu-5), ting(u)e-re, 

tinxl, 

tinc-tum, 

to wet , dye. 

ung-5 (nngu-5), 

nng(n)e-re, 

dnxl, 

fine- turn, 

to anoint. 

(c) tem-n-5 (rare) and its compounds form the Pf. with a euphonic p: 

con-tem-n-5, 

-temne-re, 

-tem-p-sl, 

-tem-p-tum, 

to despise. 


150, The I-class : 

1 . In the third conjugation : 

[-lici-5 ( lac ), lice-re, -lexl, -lec-tum], to lure, 

pel-lici-5, pel-lice- re, pel-lexl, pel-lec-tum, to allure. 

So allicere, illicere, which, however, have early Pf . in -ul, as does pellicere also 
But 6 -licere has -ul regularly in classical times, and S-lexI only later. 


[-gpici-5 ( spec ), -spice-re, -spexl, -spec-tum], 

per-spici-5, per-spice-re, per -spexl, per-spec-tum, 

80 the compounds with ad-, con-, dfi-, in-* 
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2 . In the fourth conjugation : 


saepi-0, 

saepl-re, 

saep-si, 

saep-tum, 

to hedge in. 

ianci-5, sancl-re, 

The Sup. sancl-tum is rare. 

sanxl, 

sinc-tum, 

to hallow. 

vinci-5, 

vincl-re, 

vinxl, 

vinc-tum, 

to bind. 

farci-5 (-ferci-5), 

farcl-re, 

far-si, 

far-tum, 

to stuff. 

fulci-5, 

fulcl-re, 

fnl-sl, 

ful-tum, 

to prop. 

sarci-5, 

sarcl-re, 

sar-sl, 

sar-tum, 

to patch. 

senti-5, 

sentl-re, 

s8n-sl, 

s8n-sum, 

to fed. 

hauri-5, 

hanrl-re, 

hau-el, 

haus-tum, 

to drain.' 


Verg., A. iv., 383, has haus tiros, Early Latin shows haurfbant (Lucr.) and 
haurierint ; haurlttlrus is very late. 

rand-0, rand-re, rau-sl, ran-snm, to be hoarse. 

This verb is very rare. 

PERFECT : -I WITH REDUPLICATION ; SUPINE : -sum, -turn. 

151. In the first conjugation : 

I. d-5, da-re, ded-I, da-tum, to give* put. do. 

Everywhere &, except in dfi8, thou givest , and dfi, give thou. 

1. Like dO, are conjugated the compounds with dissyllabic words, such as : circum- 
d-0, 1 surround ; satis-dO, I give bail ; pessum-dO, I ruin ; v8num-d0, l veil; thus : 

circum-d-O, circum-da-re, circum-de-dl, circum-da-tum, to surround. 

2. The compounds of da-re with monosyllabic words pass over wholly into the 
Third Conjugation. 


ab-d-5, 

ab-de-re, 

ab-did-I, 

ab-di-tum, 

to put away. 

ad-d-d, 

ad-de-re, 

ad-did-I, 

ad-di-tum, 

to put to. 

con-d-5, 

con-de-re, 

con-did-I, 

con-di-tum, 

to put up (found ). 

§ 

4 

abs-oon-de-re, 

abs-con-d-1, 

abs-con-di-tum, 

to put far away. 

Pf. abscondidl is found in Pl., Mer. 860, 

then not until late Latin. 

cr8-d-5, 

cr6-de-re, 

cr6-did-I, 

cre-di-tum, 

to put faith. 

d8-d-0, 

dd-de-re, 

d6-did-I, 

dS-di-tum, 

to give up. 

§-d-5, 

8-de-re, 

8-did-I, 

8-di-tum, 

to put out. 

in-d-5, 

per-d-5, 

in-de-re, 

in-did-I, 

in-di-tum, 

to put in. 

per-de-re, 

per-did-I, 

per-di-tnm, 

to fordo (ruin). 

pr5-d-5, 

pr 5-de-re, 

pr5-did-I, 

prC-di-tum, 

to betray. 

red-d-5, 

red-de-re, 

red-did-I, 

red-di-tum, 

to give back. 

tra-d-5, 

trs-de-re, 

tra-did-I, 

tra-di-tum, 

to give over. 

vSn-d-5, 

v8n-de-re, 

v6n-did-I, 

v8n-di-tum, 

to put up to sale. 


Note.— I n early Latin dare formed the Pr. Subjv., also duim. So in some of its 
compounds, as perduim. See 130, 4. 

2. st-5, BtS-re, stet-i, (stfi-td-rus), to stand. 


ad-stit-I, 

cOn-stit-l, 
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So the compounds : 

ad-st-5, ad-stS-re, 

odn-st-5, cOn-sta-re, 


to stand by. 
to standfast. 
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Xn-it-5, 

In-itfi-re, 

ln-stit-1, 

— 

to stand upon. 

ob-et-5, 

ob-stS-re, 

ob-itit-I, 

— 

to stand out 
against. 

per-st-5, 

per-itfi-re, 

per-stit-I, 

— 

to stand firm . 

prae-st-5, 

prae-std-re, 

prae-stit-l, 

— 

to stand ahead. 

re-8t-5, 

re-stS-re, 

re-stit-I, 

— 

to stand over. 

dI-st-5, 

dl-stfi-re, 

— 

— 

to stand apart. 

ex-st-5, 

ex-sta-re, 

— 

— 

to stand out. 


A11 compounds of stfire with dissyllabic prepositions have, however, -itetl in the 
Perfect, as : ante-8t5, I am superior ; inter-stO, I am between ; super-st5, 1 stand 
upon ; thus : 

circum-st-6, circum-itS-re, circum-stet-I, to stand round. 

Note. — Compare sistO and its compounds ; 154, x. 


152. In the second conjugation : 

morde-5, mord5-re, mo-mord-I, mor-sum, to bits. 

pende-5, pend6-re, pe-pend-1, to hang ( intr.). 

sponde-0, gpondfi-re, spo-pond-l, spCn-sum, to pledge oneself. 

Compounds omit the reduplication, but Plaut. shows also dg-spo-pondisse and 
dS-ipo-ponderSs, 

tonde-5, tondS-re, to-tond-1, t5n-sum, to shear. 


153. In the third conjugation : 

(a) Stem class. 

Reduplication lost in the compounds : 

cad-5, cade-re, ce-cid-I, cfi-sum, tofaJL 

oc-cid-5, oc-cide-re, oc-cid-I, oc-cft-sum, to perish. 

re-cidere sometimes forms reccidl, as well as recidl, in the Perfect. 

caed-5, caede-re, ce-cld-l, cae-sum, tofeU. 

oc-dd-5, oc-clde-re, oc-cld-l, oc-cl-sum, to kill. 

can-5, cane-re, ce-cin-I, (can-tum), to sing. 

Compounds form the Pf. in -ul. For (can turn), cantatum was used. 

parc-5, parce-re, po-perc-i (par-si), (par-sttrus), to spare. 

com-parc5 (-pero5), com-parce-re, com-pars-1, com-par-sum, to save. 
parsl is common in early Latin, and is the only form used by Plautus. Early 
Latin shows rarely parcul. Ter. uses compersit. 


164. (b) Reduplicated class : 


1 . sist5 (= si-st-5), as a simple verb, has the transitive meaning, 
1 (cause to) stand , but in its compounds, the intransitive meaning, I 
stand. Compare st5, I sta?id f and its compounds (151) : 

iist-5, liste-re, (etit-I), sta-tum, to ( cause to) 

stand. 

So the compounds : 


c5n-sist-5, cdn-iiste-re, 
d6-sist-5 (ab-), de-siste-re, 


c5n-stit-I, 

de-stit-i, 
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to come to a stand > 
to stand qff. 
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ex-sist-O, ex-siste-re, ex-stit-I, ex-sti-tum, to stand up. 

ob-sist-5, ob-aiste-re, ob-stit-I, ob-sti-tum, to take a stand 

against. 

re-sist-0, re-siste-re, re-stit-I, re-sti-tum, to withstand. 

ad-sist-5, ad-aiate-re, ad-stit-I, to stand near. 

ln-sist-5, In-siste-re, in-stit-I, — to stand upon. 

circum-sist-5, circum-siste-re, circum-stet-I, to take a stand 

round. 


2 . bi-b5, bi-be-re, bi-bl, (bi-bi-tus), to drink. 

No Supine. The Pf. Part is late. 

155 . (c) Nasal class : 

fall-5, falle-re, fe-fell-I, fal-sum, to cheat. 

The compound refellS has the Perfect refeill, and lacks Supine. 

pell-5, pelle-re, pe-pul-I, pul-sum, to push, drive back. 

repell5 loses the reduplicating vowel in Pf . reppull. 

toll-5, tolle-re, — — to lift up. 

Pf. and Sup. are formed BUB-tull (from reduplicated Pf. tetull, 171, n. 1) and sub- 
latum (for t’ifi-tum) ; a recent view makes au-Btull from (s)toll5. 

(pang-5), (pange-re), pe-pig-1, pftc-tum, to drive a bargain. 

The Pr. forms are supplied by paclscor, 165. The Pf. p8gl, rare in the simple 
form, is regular in the compounds com-, im-, op-. See 149, b. 

tang-5 (tag), tange-re, te-tig-I, tfic-tum, to touch. 

at-ting-5, at-tinge-re, at-tig-I, at-tfic-tum, to border upon. 

So with other compounds. 

pend-5, pende-re, pe-pend-I, pfin-sum, to hang (trans.). 

tend-5, tende-re, te-tend-I, ten-sum and -turn, to stretch. 

ex-tend-5, ex-tende-re ex-tend-I, ex-ten-sum and -turn, to stretch out. 
os-tend-5, os-tende-re, os-tend-I, os-t8n-sum (-tus), to stretch at, show. 
The compounds prefer the Sup. in -turn ; bo always attentus, contentus, usually 
distentus and in ten tus. 

pung-5, punge-re, pu-pug-I, punc-tum, to prick. 

inter-pungS, inter-punge-re, inter-punxl, inter-punc-tum, to plaoe points 

between. 

tund-5, tunde-re, tu-tud-I, thn-sum, tti-sum, to thump. 

Simple form has usually tunsus in the Participle ; in the compounds more often 
tdsus. The reduplicating vowel is lost in rettudl. 

curr-5, curre-re, cu-curr-I, cur-sum, to run. 

The compounds vary in their use of the reduplication ; praecurrere always has 
the reduplication, succurrere always omits it ; other compounds vary. See 134, in. 

156 . (d) Inchoative class : 

dlsc5 (= di-d(e)c-sc5), dlsce-re, di-dic-1, to learn. 

A late form is Fut. Part, disci thrus. Compounds retain reduplication. See 134, m. 

p5sc-5 (= porc-sc5), p5sce-re, po-p5sc-I, to claim. 

Compounds retain the reduplication. See 134, ra. 


157 . (e) The I-class : 

pari-5, pare-re, pe-per-I, par-turn (pariturus), to bring forth. 

The compounds drop the reduplication and form the Inf. in -Ire. But reperlre^ 
to find, forms its Pf., repperl, with omission of the vowel of reduplication. 
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PERFECT: -I; SUPINE: -tom, -sum. 

158 . In theirs/ conjugation : 

Iuv-5, iuvS-re, iUv-I, itt-tum (iuvdtfirus), to help. 

ad-iuv-5, -iuvS-re, -ifiv-i, -ltl-tum (-iti-tflrus), to standby as aid. 

(lav-5), (lav-ere), lSv-I, lau-tum (15-tum), to wash. 

lav-5, lavfi-re, (lavS-vl), lavfi-tum, to wash. 

The Present forms of l&vere belong principally to early Latin, with occasional 
forfns in Augustan poets and late writers ; lautum and lotum are both used in class- 
ical times ; but 1a.nt.nm belongs rather to early, 15tum to post-classical Latin. The 
form lavfitum is early and poetical. 


159 . In the second conjugation : 


cave-5, 

cave-re, 

c&v-I, 

cau-tum, 

to lake heed. 

fiave-5, 

fav6-re, 

fSv-I, 

fau-tum, 

to be well-disposed. 

ferve-6 ( 0 ), 

ferv6-re (ere), 

ferv-I (ferb-ul), 

1 — 

to seethe. 

Tlie Pr. forms of the third conjugation belong to early Latin and the poets. The 
Pf. in -ul is post-Ciceronian. 

fove-6, 

fov5-re, 

f5v-l, 

f5-tum, 

to keep warm. 

move-5, 

mov6-re, 

m5v-I, 

m5-tum, 

to move. 

pave-5, 

pav6-re, 

pfiv-I, 

— 

to quake {with fear). 

prande-5, 

prande-re, 

prand-I, 

pr&n-sum, 

to breakfast. 

aede-5, 

sede-re, 

s6d-I, 

ses-sum, 

to sit. 

strlde-5 (-d5), 

strlde-re(-e-re) 

, strld-I, 

— 

to whistle , screech . 

vove-5, 

vov6-re, 

v5v-i, 

v5-tum, 

to vow. 

The Present forms of the third conjugation belong almost entirely to Augustan poets 
and later writers. 

vide-5, 

vid6-re, 

vld-I, 

vi-suxn, 

to see. 


160 . In the third conjugation : 

With long vowel in the Perfect 
1. The Stem class : 

ag-o, age-re, 6g-I, Sc-tum, to do. drive. 

c5-g-5, c5-ge-re, co-6g-I, co-Sc-tum, to compel. 

d6-g-5, d6-ge-re, to pass {time). 

red-ig-5, red-ige-re, red-6g-I, red-Sc-tum, to bring back. 

em-o, eme-re, 6m-X, @mp-tum, to take , to buy. 

inter-im-5, -ime-re, -6m-I, -6mp-tum, to make away with. 

CO-em-5, 1 buy up. is conjugated like em-0. But the compounds with ad-, 6X-, 
inter-, red-, take -im-5. So, too, dir-im-5, / sever. 

ed-5, ede-re, 6d-I, 6-sum, to eat. 

Note.— I n agere, edere, emere, the reduplication has coalesced with the root ; as, 

6gl = eagl. 

cdd-5, cdde-re, (ctLd-D, (ctl-sum), to hammer. 

The Pf. and Sup. occur in compounds only. 
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leg-o, lege-re, lfig-I, l6o-tum, to pickup, nod. 

col-lig-6, col-lige-re, col-l6g-I, col-lSc-tum, to gather. 

So the other compounds, except dI-lig-5, intel-leg-5, neg-leg-5, see 147, a. 


lc-5 (defective), Ice-re, Ic-I, Ic-tum, 

Present stem rare : Ic-it, Ic-itur, Ic-imur. 

to strike. 

sld-5, 

slde-re, 

sld-I, 


to sit down. 

The Pf. was originally reduplicated as the Present 

Pf. is -s6dl, -sessum, from sede-5, thus : 

; see 133, 11 . In composition the 

c5n-s!d-5, 

c5n-slde-re, 

cOn-s&d-I, 

obn-ses-sum, 

to settle down. 

scab-5, 

scabe-re, 

scSb-I, 

— 

to scratch. 

solv-5, 

solve-re, 

solv-I, 

•old-turn, 

to loose, pay. 

vert-5, 

verte-re, 

vert-I, 

ver-sum, 

to turn. 

re-vert-or, 

re-vert-I, 

revert-I (active), 

re-ver-snm, 

to turn back 

verr-5, 

verre-re, 

verr-I (rare), 

ver-sum, 

to sweep. 

vis-5, 

vlse-re, 

vis-1, 

— 

to visit. 

volv-5, 

volve-re, 

volv-1, 

voltl-tum, 

to roll. 


On percellO, percull, see 144. On tolls, snstull, see 155. 


2 . The Nasal class : 


psall-5, psalle-re, ps all-1, — to play on the cithern. 

sall-5, salle-re, (sall-I), sal-sum, to salt. 

Very rare except in the past participle salsus. 

vell-6, velle-re, vell-1 (vul-sl), vul-sum, to pluck, 

The Pf. yulsl Is poet Augustan. 


lamb-5, 

lambe-re, 

lamb-i, 

— 

to lick. 

rump-5) 

rumpe-re, 

rdp-1, 

rup-tum, 

to break. 

ac-cend-6, 

ac-cende-re, 

ac-cend-I, 

ac-cfin-sum, 

to kindle. 

de-fend-5, 

d6-fende-re, 

d6-fend-l, 

de-fSn-sum, 

to strike away, 
defend. 

fund-5 (pud), 

funde-re, 

ftLd-I, 

fa-sum, 

to pour. 

mand-5, 

mande-re, 

mand-I, 

man-sum, 

to chew. 

pand-5, pande-re, 

pan-sum in Supine is late. 

pand-I, 

pas-sum, 

to spread out. 

prehend-5, 

prehende-re, 

prehend-I, 

prehSn-sum, 

to seize. 


Often shortened to prfindo, prSndere, pr6ndl, prSnsum. 


scand-5, scande-re, 

S(d)-, de-scend-5, d6-scende-re, 


frang-5, 

per-fring-5, 

linqu-5, 

re-linqu-6, 


frange-re, 

per-fringe-re, 

linque-re, 

re-linque-re, 


(pang-5), (pange-re), 

com-ping-5, com-pinge-re, 

See 149, b , 155. 


scand-1, 

scan-sum, 

de-scend-I, 

de-scSn-sum, 

fr5g-I, 

frac-tum, 

per-fr6g-l, 

per-frac-tum, 

llqu-I, 


re-llqu-l, 

re-lic-tum, 

(P«g-D, 

(pSc-tum), 

com-p5g-I, 

com-pSc-tum, 


to climb, 
to climb up, down 
to break, 
to shiver, 
to leave, 
to leave behind, 
to drive in. 
to drive tight. 


vino-5 (vie), 


vinca-re, 


vic-1, vic-tum, 


to conquer. 
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3. The I-cla 88 , 


(a) With long vowel in the Perfect. 


capi-5 (cap-), 

cape-re, 

cOp-£, 

cap- tram, 

to take. 

ac-cipi-5, 

ac-cipe-re, 

ac-c&p-l, 

ac-cep-tum, 

to receive. 

fad-0. 

face-re, 

fSc-I, 

fac -turn, 

to make. 

cale-faci-5(calf.), cale-face-re, 

cale-fBc-I, 

cale-fac-tum, 

to make warm. 

per-fld-0, per-flce-re, per-fScl, 

The Pf. was originally reduplicated ; on Impv. fac 

per-fec-tnm, 

>, see 130, 5. 

to achieve. 

fQdi-0, 

fode-re, 

fage-re, 

fid-1, 

rag-i, 

f os -sum, 

to dig. 

fugi-5* 

(fug-i-tdrus), 

tofiee. 

iad-0, 

i ace-re, 

iec-i, 

con-iec-t, 

iac-tum, 

to cast. 

con-id-0, 

con-ice-re, 

con-iec-tnm, 

to gather. 


(6) With short vowel in the Pf. due to the loss of the reduplication : 

flnd-5, flnde-re, fld-I, fis-sum, to cleave . 

■cind-5, scinde-re, scid-I, scis-sum, to split. 

The reduplicated form sd-cidl is found in early Latin. 

161. In the fourth conjugation : 
amici-6 forms rarely in late Latin amici ; see 142, 4. 

com-peri-5, com-perl-re, com-per-I, com-per-tum, to find out. 
re-peri-5, re-perlre, rep-per-I, re-per-tum, to find. 

See the simple verb parere, 167. 

veni>5, venl-re, v8n-I, ven-tum, to come. 

Iu early Latin sporadic tenses from a form venere occur, as advenat, fivenat. 


162. A number of verbs of the third conjugation have a character- 
istic -u- ; these form the perfect in -I. 


ab-ln-0, 

ab-lne-re, 

ab-lu-I, 

ab-ld-tum, 

to wash off. 

ab-nn-0, 

ab-nue re, 

ab-nu-i, 

(ab-nu-itdr-us), 

to dissent. 

acu-0, acue-re, 

ad-nn-0(an-nn-0), ad nue-re, 

acu-I, 

ad-nu-1, 

acd-tum, 

to sharpen, 
to nod assent. 

argu-0, 

argue-re, 

argu-1, 

argd-tum, 

to accuse. 

batn-0, 

batue-re, 

batu-1, 

to beat. 

con-gra-0, 

dd-liba-0, 

con-grue-re, con-gru-L 

— 

to agree. 

d6-libne-re, 

dS-libu-I, 

dC-libti-tum, 

to anoint. 

ex-u-5, 

ex-ue-re, 

ex u-I, 

ex-d-tum, 

to put off doff. 

im-bn-0, 

im-bue-re, 

im-bu-I, 

im-bd-tum, 

to dip , dye. 

in-du-0, 

in-due-re, 

in-du-I, 

in-dd-tum, 

to put on, don . 

lu-0, 

lue-re, 

lu-I, 

lu-itdr-us, 

to atone/or. 

metn-0, 

metue-re, 

metu-I, 

— 

to fear. 

minu-0, 

minue-re, 

minu-i, 

plu-it, pldv-it, 

mind-tum, 

to lessen. 

plu-5, 

plue-re, 

— 

to rain. 

m-0, 

rue-re, 

ru-I, 

ru-tum (ruitdrus), to rush down. 

spa-5, 

spue-re, 

spu-I, 

spd-tum, 

to spew. 

itatn-5, 

statue-re, 

statu-I, 

statd-tum, 

to settle. 

iternn-5, 

sternue-re, 

sternu-I, 

— • 

to sneeze. 

8U-5, 

8ue-re, 

tribue-re, 

8U-I, 

sd-tum, 

to sew. 

tribu-5, 

tribu-I, tribd-tum, 
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DEPONENTS. 


163. The majority of the deponent verbs belong to the first conju- 
gation. In many instances they have parallel active forms in early or 
in late Latin. The principal verbs are as follows : 

In the first conjugation : 

adtll-or, addlS-rX, adtUS-tus sum, to fawn upon. 

Occasionally active in ante-classical Latin (Luck, v., 1070) and more often in later 
Latin. 

alterc-or, alter cft-rl, altercfi-tus sum, to wrangle. 

In early Latin altercfistl (Tan., And. 653), altercfis. Active forms more common 
in late Latin. 

arbitr-or, arbitrfi-rl, arbitrfi-tu* sum, to think. 

Plaut. uses this verb also as an active, but later this usage is rare. 

aucup-or, aucup&-rl, aucupfi-tus sum, to try to catch. 

Active forms are common in early Latin. 

augnr-or, augnrfi-rl, augurfi-tus sum, to take the auguries. 

Active forms are early, legal, and late. Use as a passive is occasional in the clas- 
sical period. 

auspic-or, auspicfi-rl, auspieft-tus sum, to take the auspices. 

Active forms are early and late. Cic. and Livy use the verb as a passive in a few 
instances. 


comit-or, comitfi-rX, comitS-tus sum, to accompany. 

Poets (Ov., Prop., etc.) use the active forms frequently. The Perfect Part. comitS- 
tus is common as a passive, also in classical Latin. 

comment-or, commentfi-rX, comments- tus sum, to discuss. 

Cic. uses commentfitus as a passive in Br. 88, 301, Fam. xvi., 26 , 1. 

cOnflXct-or, cOnflXotfi-rl, cbnfllctS-tus sum, to struggle. 

Occasionally found for cOnflXct&re. See Ter., And. % 93. 

cOnspic-or, cOnspicfi-rl, cbnspicfi-tus sum, to descry. 

So dSspicor, sdspicor. But a few forms are occasionally (usually in early Latin) 
used as passives, especially dSspicStus (Plaut., Ter.), compared d 6 spi c&ti ssimug 
by Cic. ( Sest . 16, 36, Verr . m., 41, 98). Plaut., Cas. 394, silspic&s. 

contempl-or, contemplS-rX, contemplfi-tus sum, to survey. 

The active forms are used frequently in early Latin (regularly by Plaut.). 


c5pul-or, cOpulS-rl, cOpulS-tus sum, to join. 

So Plaut., Aid. 116. Otherwise everywhere copulfire. 

crlmin-or, crlminS-rl, crlmina-tus sum, to charge. 

Plaut. uses crlminfiret, Ennius crlminfit. 

cunct-or, cunctfi-rl, cunctfi-tus sum, to delay. 

Active forms are occasional in early and late Latin. 


dlgn-or, dlgnS-rl, dXgnfi-tus sum, to deem worthy. 

This verb is predominantly post-classical and poetical. The active forms are early 
and rare ; perhaps onoe in Cicero. 
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febric-or, fabricS-rf, fabrica-tus sum, to forge. 

The active forms belong to poetry and to post- Augustan prose. 

faener-or, faenerS-rl, faenerfi-tus sum, to lend on interest. 

Active forms occasional in early Latin and more frequent in late Latin. 

fluctu-or, fluctu&-rl, fluctuS-tus sum, to undulate. 

Active forms are rare in Plaut. and in Cic., but not uncommon later. The do 
ponent forms are post-Ciceronian. 

(for), fS-rl, fS-tus sum, to speak. 

See 175, 3 . 


frtlstr-or, frtistrfi-rl, frtLstrft-tus sum, to deceive. 

Active forms rare, but at all periods. 

illacrim-or, illacrima-rl, illacrimS-tus sum, to weep over. 

In Cic. and Hor. ; otherwise active. 

interpret-or, interpreta-rl, interpretfi-tus sum, to interpret. 

Cic. uses interpretfitus occasionally as a passive ; likewise Livy and others. 

luct-or, lucta-rl, luctfi-tus sum, to wrestle. 

Plaut., Ter., Ennius, Varbo show sporadic forms of the active. 

ltLdific-or, KLdificS-rl, lfldificfi-tus sum, to make sport. 

Active frequent in Plaut., and occasionally later. 

medic-or, medicS-rl, medicfi-tus sum, to heal. 

The active is once in Plaut., and frequent in poets and post-Augustan prose. 

medit-or, meditfi-rl, meditfi-tus sum, to l/unk over. 

The form medit&tus is very commonly found as a passive. 

mllner-or, mtlnera-rl, mfLnerfi-tus sum, to bestow. 

Active forms in early Latin and occasionally in Cic. and later. 

nhtrlc-or, nutrlcS-rl, ndtrlcfi-tus sum, to sudds. 

Active forms in early Latin. 

oddr-or, . odOrS-rl, oddrfi-tus sum, to smell. 

Active forms occasional at all periods. 

opln-or, opInS-rl, opInS-tus sum, to think. 

oplnd is frequent in early Latin, and oplnatus as passive is common in Cicero. 

palp-or, palpS-rl, palpfi-tus sum, to stroke. 

Is occasional (principally in early Latin) for palpSre. 

popul-or, popuia-rl, popula-tus sum, to ravage. 

Active forms in simple verb and compounds are early, poetical, and post-classic. 

sclscit-or, sclscitfi-rl, sclscitfi-tus sum, to inquire. 

Plaut., Merc. 389, scIscitSre (active), 
scrtlt-or, scrdta-rl, scruta-tus sum, to search. 

Plaut., Aid. 657, perscrdtSvI. The use as a passive occurs first in Senega. 

sect-or, secta-rl, secta-tus sum, to pursue. 

Active forms and passive usages are early. 

stabul-or, stabulS-rl, stabulS-tus sum, to stable. 

Active forms begin with Vergil. 

tdt-or, tuta-rl, tfita-tus sum, to protect. 

Active forms and passive usages are early and rare. 
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tumultu-or, tumultuft-ri, tumultu£-tus sum, to raise a riot. 

But Plautus uses active forms ; and passive uses are occasional later. 

vag-or, vagS-rl, vagft-tus sum, to wander. 

Active forms belong to early Latin. 

vener-or, venerfi-rl, venera-tus sum, to reverence. 

But Plaut. uses venerO, venerem ; Vebg., Hob., and later writers show passive 
uses. 


164 In the second conjugation : 

fate -or, fatS-ri, fas-sus sum, to confess. 

cOn-flte-or, cOn-fltS-rl, cOn-fes-sus sum, to confess. 

Both fateor and cOnfiteor are used occasionally as passives by Cic. and later. 

lice-or, licS-rl, lici-tus sum, to bid (at a sale). 

mere-or, mer6-rl, meri-tus sum, to deserve. 

Especially in the phrases merfirl bene d© aliquQ, to deserve well of any one. 
Otherwise the active is usual. 


misere-or, miserS-rl, miseri-tus sum, to pity. 

In early Latin the active forms are found occasionally, e. g., Lucr. iii., 881. 

pollice-or, pollic©-rI, pollici-tus sum, to promise. 

Occasionally used as a passive in post classical Latin. 

re-or, rS-rl, ra-tussum, to think. 

Pr. Part. Active is wanting. 

tue-or, tu© rl, tui-tus (ttitus) sum, to protect. 

In early Latin and occasionally later, a parallel form, tuor, tul, tuitus sum, 
occurs. For tuitus usually tdtatus. 


vere-or, verS-rl, veri-tus sum, to fear. 

165. In the third conjugation : 

aplsc-or, aplsc-l, ap-tus sum, to get. 

Simple verb is frequent in early and late Latin Of the compounds, adiplscor, 
adipisci, adeptUS sum, is usually deponent in classical times, but occurs occasionally 
as a passive in Sall. and later writers. The compounds ind-, red-, are rare. 

am-plect-or, am-plect-I, am-plex us sum, to twine round, embrace. 

So the compounds complector, circumplector. In early Latin active forms are 
occasionally found ; e. g ., amplectitSte, circumplecte (Plaut ). 


com-min-Isc-or, com-min-Isc-1, corn-men -tus sum, to think up, devise. 
Ovid and later writers use commentus as a passive. 


experg-Isc-or, (-reg-) ex-perg-Isc-i, ex-per-r©c-tus sum, to (right one's self 

• up) awake. 

fung-or, fung-I, func-tus sum, to discharge. 

This verb is used passively very rarely : Teb., Ad. 508. Lucr. iii., 968. Cic., SesL 

4 , 10 . 

fru-or (frugv-), fru-I, frUc-tus (fru-i-tus) sum, to enjoy . 

The form fruitus is rare and late. 
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gradl-or, 

grad-1, 

gres-sus sum, 

tosUpy 

ag-gredi-or, 

ag-gred-I, 

ag-gres-sus sum, 

to attack. 

Occasionally active forms of the fourth conjugation are found in early Latin* 

lfib-or, 

lfib-I, 

lfip-sus sum, 

to glide. 

loqu-or, 

loqu-1, 

locfL*tus sum, 

to speak. 

mori-or, 

mor-I, 

mortu-us sum, 

to die. 

Early Latin shows parallel forms of the fourth conjugation, as morirl, Bmorlrl* 

Fut. Part, moritiirus ; see 135, 11 ., 3. 


nanc-Isc-or, 

nanc-isc-i, 

nac-tus (nanc-tus) sum, to get . 

nasc-or (gnfi-), 

nSsc-I, 

nS-tus sum. 

to be bom. 

Fut. Part. nSscitUrus. 



nlt-or (gnict- j. 

nlt-I, 

nl-sus (nlx-us) sum, i 

to stay one's self on. 

fromgenti), ' 


nl-stlrus, » 


ob-llv-lsc-or, 

Ob-llV-ISC-I, 

ob-ll-tus sum, 

toforget . 

pac-Isc-or, 

pac-Isc-1, 

pac-tus sum (pepigl), 

to drive (a bargain ). 

Occasionally active forms are 

found in early Latin ; in 

Cic. pactus is frequently 

used as a passive. 

See pangO. 



pati-or, 

pat-I, 

pas-sus sum, 

to suffer. 

per-peti-or, 

per-pet-1, 

per-pes-sus sum, 

to endure to the end. 

pro-fic-Isc-or, 

pro-fic-Isc-I, 

pro-fec-tus sum, 

to {get forward) set out . 

But Plaut., M. G. 1329, proflcIscS. 


quer-or, 

quer-I, 

ques-tus sum, 

to complain . 

sequ-or, 

sequ-l, 

secil-tus sum, 

tofollow. 

ulc-Isc-or, 

ulc-Isc-I, 

ul-tus sum, 

to avenge. 

Active forms are rare ; so once in Ennius. But Sall., Livy, and later writers use 

the verb as a passive sometimes. 



fit-or, 

tlt-I, 

fl-sus sum, 

louse. 

Plaut. shows the compound abfisa as a passive {Asin. 196). 

veh-or, 

veh-1, 

vec-tus sum, 

to ( 1 wagon ) rids. 

vesc-or, 

vesc-1, 

— 

tofeed. 


166 . In the fourth conjugation : 

assenti-or, assentl-rl, assBu-sus Bam, to assent. 

Active forms are not uncommon in early Latin. Cic. uses the Pf. active forms fre- 
quently ; likewise later writers. 

com-peri-or, comperl-rl, — to find out. 

Occasionally found (but rarely in classical Latin ; as, Sall., J., 45 , 1 ; 108 , 3) for 
comperib, comperire. But experior, experlrl, expertns sum, to try , is regularly 

deponent ; though Cic. and others use often the Pf. active forms. 


largi-or, largl-rl, largl-tus sum, to bestow. 

menti-or, mentl-rl, mentl*tus sum, to lie. 

The poets and later prose writers use this as a passive also. 


mfiti-or, metl-rl, mBn-sus sum, to measure. 

Passive usage is common, especially in the compounds : dBmBnsus, dlmBnsus, 
BmBnsus, permSnsus, remBnsus. 
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Ordi-or, Brdl-rl, Or-sus sum, &> Septa. 

Orsus, and more commonly exOrsus, are also found as passives. 

ori-or, orl-rl, or-tus sum, to arise. 

The Pr. Indie. Is usually formed according to the third conjugation ; the Impf. 
Subjv. always orerer ; but the Fut Part, is or i tarns. The compounds follow the 
same usage except adorfrl, to rise up at, attack , which follows the fourth conjugation. 

parti-or, partl-rl, partl-tns sum, to share. 

Active forms and passive uses are found in early Latin, and sporadically in Cic. 
and later. 

poti-or, potl-rl, potl-tus sum, to get possession of . 

The Pr. Indie., Impf. Subjv., and occasionally other forms, are also found in early 
Latin and the poets, inflected according to the third conjugation ; so regularly after 
Plaut. potitur, frequently poterOtur, poterOmur. 

pani-or, ptinl-rl, ptLnl-tus sum, to punish. 

Occasionally in Cic. and late writers for panlre. 

sorti-or, sortl-rl, sortl-tua stun, to cast lots. 

Active occasionally in early Latin, and passive uses later of the Pf. Participle. 


SEMI-DEPONENTS. 


167. i. 

A few verbs form the Perfect forms 

only as deponents 

aode-9, 

audO-re, 

au-sus sum, 

to dare. 

On the aorist forms aosim, etc.. 

see 131, 4, b. 


fid-5, 

fld-ere, 

11-808 sum, 

to trust. 

gaude-0, 

gaudO-re, 

gSv-Isos sum, 

to rejoice. 

sole-0, 

sol6-re, 

sol-itos sum, 

to be wont. 


The Pf. active is found in early Latin ; but rarely. 


2 . The reverse usage is found in : 

re-vert-or, re-vert-I, re-vert-I, to turn back. 

So also dOvertl, but without Pf. Part. Re versos is also used actively, but revep» 
80 S sum for revertl is post-classic. 

Bee also assentior, etc., 166. 

Notes — 1. Some active verbs have a Perfect Participle passive with active mean- 
ing, as : cOn&tus, one who has dined , from cSn&re, to dine ; pransus, having break- 
fasted, from prandeO, I breakfast; pQtus, drunken, from pOtO, 1 drink ; iuratus, 
hating taken the oath, sworn , from iurQ, I swear ; conifir&tus, a conspirator, from 
COnitlrO, I conspire. Many such are used purely as Adjectives: eOnsIderatus, cir- 
cumspect, from cOnsIderO; cautus, wary, from caveO, I beware. 

2. The Perfect Participle of many deponent Verbs has both active and passive mean- 
ing : adeptus (adiplscor), having acquired, or being acquired ; comitatus (comitor, 
I accompany) ; effatus (effor, 1 speak out) ; expertus (experior, I try) ; exsecratus 
(exsecror, I curse) ; imitatus (imitor, I copy) ; meritus (mereor, I deserve) ; opl- 
nfitus, necopln&tus (opinor, I think ) ; pactus (paclscor, I contract) : partltus 
(partior, I distribute) ; sortltus (sortior, least lots) ; toeor, I protect ; ttitus, safe. 

For others, see the list of deponents. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

168. Irregular in the formation of the tense-stems : 

1. Nine verbs of the third conjugation, which have, in spite of the 
short stem-syllable, the Pf. in -si, viz. : 

clepO, I filch ; rego, I keep right ; tego, I cover in ; coquO, 1 bake ; and the com- 
pounds of lego, I pick vp ; laciO, I lure ; speciO, I spy (-ligO, -liciO, -spiciO) ; dlvidO, 
I part ; quatiO, I shake. See 147, 2. 

From lego, however, only dlligO, I love ; inteUegO, / understand ; and neglegO, 
neglect , are irregular. The other compounds are regular. See 147, 2. 

2 . Five verbs of the third conjugation, which, in spite of long stem- 
syllable, have the Pf . in -I, viz. : 

lambO I lick; cfldO, 7 hammer; sldO, 7 sit (160, 1) ; strldeB, I whistle (159) ; 
vertO, I turn (160, 1). 

3 . Assimilation between bs and ms occurs in the Pf. and Sup. of 


iube-0, 

I order. 

See 147, 1. 

prem-0 (-prim-0), 

Ipress. 

See 147, 2. 

4 . Special irregularities occur in : 


bib-0, 

I drink. 

154, 2. 

mane-0, 

I remain. 

147, 1. 

m6ti-or, 

I measure. 

166. 

met-0, 

I mow. 

142, 3. 

mori-or, 

I die. 

165. 

rauci-0, 

lam hoarse. 

150, 2. 

re-or, 

I think. 

164. 

5 . Formed from different tense-stems, are the tenses of 

fer-0, 

I bear. 

171. 

toll-0, 

I l\ft. 

155. 

169. Irregular in the conjugation of the Present-stem : 

1 . ori-or, ori-ri, or-tus sum, to arise. 


See 166. 



1 . i-re, to go , 


The stem is i, which, 

before a, o. 

u, becomes e. 

Prin. Parts : e0, Ire, Ivl (il), itnm. 

INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I go. 


I be going . 

Pres. Sg.— 1 . e-0, Pl. 

— l-mus, 

So. — ea-m, Pl. — eft-mus, 

2 . 1 - 8 , 

I-tis, 

eft-s, efi-tis, 

3 . i-t. 

ea-nt. 

ea-t, ea-nt. 
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Impf. I-ba-m, 1 went. I-re-m, I were going . 

Put. I-b-5, I shall go . 

Pbrf. I-v-I (i-I), I have gone. 1-v-eri-m (i-eri-m). 

Plupf. I-v-era-m (i-era-m), I had gone. 1-v-isse-m (i-isse-m, l-sse-m). 

Put. Pf. l-v-er-5 (i-er-C), I shall have gone. 


IMPERATIVE. 


SO.— 2. I, 

go thou . 

I-t5, 

thou shalt go. 

3. 


I-tO, 

he shall go. 

Pl. — 2 . l-te, 

go ye. 

I-t5te, 

ye shall go. 

3. 


eu-ntO, 

they shall go. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pbes. |-re. 

Put. i-ttlr-um esse. 
Pbrf. I-v-isse (I-sse). 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, ie-ns (G. eu-nt-is). 
Put. i-tdr-U8 w 


GERUND. SUPINE. 

eu-nd-I, etc. i-tum, to go. 

Remarks. — i. Like the simple verb are inflected most of the com- 
pounds, except in the Perfect system, where syncope regularly takes 
place (see 131, 2). V6n-e5, I am for sale , and per-eO, I perish, serve as 
passives to v6n-d5, I sell , and per-dO, I destroy , whose regular passives 
occur only in the forms vfinditua, vfindendus, and perditus (but see Hor., 
Sat., ii. 6, 59). Amb-i5, 1 solicit , follows the fourth conjugation through- 
out, but in post-Ciceronian writers (Livy, Tac., Plin. Min.) shows occa- 
sional forms like those of eO. Some compounds show occasionally Fut. 
in -earn after the time of Seneca. 

2 . The passive of the simple verb is found only in the impersonal 
forms Itur, Ibfitur, itum est, Irl (in combination with the Supine). But 
compounds with transitive force are conjugated regularly ; so, prae- 
ter-eO forms praeter*eor, -Iris, Itur, -Imur, -Iminl, -euntur, lbar, etc., -itus 
sum, eram, er5, -euntor, -Xtor, -Irl, -eundus. 


3. quire, to he able ; nequlre, to he unable. 


170. («) que-5, I am able , is found in the following forms, of which 
those in parenthesis are unclassical, occurring in early and late Latin 
and the poets ; Caesar uses no form of qued. 

Pr. Indic. queO, (quls), (quit), quimus, (qultis), queunt. Pr. Subjv. queam, 
queSs, queat, queSmus, queatis, queant. Impf. (qulbam), (qulrem). Fut. 
(qulbd). Pf. qulvl, etc.; qulverim, etc. Plupf. qulveram, etc.; qulvissem, 
etc. Fut. Pf. quIverO, etc. Pr. Inf. quire. Pf. qulvisse. Part, quifins. 


(b) neque-0, I am unable , has the same forms, all of which seem to be 
classic excepting the Future Indicative, which is not cited. 
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4 . fer-re, to bear. 

171. The endings beginning with t, s, and r are added 
directly to the root (132). Some parts are supplied by tul- 
(tol-, tla-). 

Pbln. Parts : fer 5 , ferre, tull, lfitum. 


ACTIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 

Prbs. I bear. 

So. — 1. fer-0, Pl. — fer-i-mus, 

2. fer-s, fer-tis, 

3. fer-t, fer-u-nt. 

Impp. fer6-ba-m, I was bearing . 

Fut. fera-m, I shall bear. 

Perf. tul-I, I have borne. 

Plupf. tul-era-m. 

Fut. Pf. tul-er-8. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I be bearing . 

Sg. — fera-m, Pl.— ferfi-mus, 

ferfi-s, ferfi-tis, 

fera-t, fera-nt. 

fer-re-m, I were bearing . 

tul-eri-m. 

tul-isae-m. 


Sg. — 2. for, 

3 - 

Pl. — 2. fer-te, 

3 . 


IMPERATIVE. 


bear thou, 
bear ye. 


fer-tO, thou shalt bear. 

fer-t 5 , he shall bear. 

fer-tOte, ye shall bear. 

feru-ntO, they shall bear. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres, fer-re. 

Fut. lfi-ttlr-um esse. 
Perf. tul-isse. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. ferS-ns, bearing. 
Fut. lfi-ttlr-us. 


GERUND. 

fere-nd-I, etc. 


SUPINE. 

lfi-tum (t(o)lfi-tum). 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I am borne. I be borne. 


Pres. Sg. 

—1. fer-o-r, Pl. 

— feri-mur, 

Sg.— fera-r, Pl - 

-ferfi-mur, 


2. fer-ris, 

feri-minl, 

ferfi-ris, 

ferfi-minl, 


3. fer-tur, 

feru-ntur. 

ferfi-tur, 

fera-ntur. 

Impp. 

ferfi-ba-r. 


fer-re-r. 


Fut. 

fera-r. 




Perp. 

la-tus sum. 


Ifi-tus sim. 


Plupp. 

Ifi-tus eram. 


Ifi-tus essem. 


Fut. Pp. 

Ifi-tus erO. 
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So. — 2. fer-re, 

3- 

Pl. — 2. feri-minl, 
3- 


IMPERATIVE. 
be thou borne. fer-tor, 
fer-tor, 

be ye borne. 


feru-ntor, 


thou shalt be borne . 
he shall be borne . 

they shall be borne. 


Pres. 

Put. 

Perf. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


fer-rl, to be borne . Perf. Ifi-t-us, -a, -run, borne . 

1ft- turn Irf. GERUNDIVE, 

lft-tum esse, to have been borne. fere-nd-us. 


COMPOUNDS. 


af-fer-5, 

af-fer-re, 

at-tul-I, 

allft-tam, 

to bear to. 

au-fer-5, 

au-fer-re, 

abs-tul-1, 

ab-lS-tum, 

col-lfi-tum, 

to bear away. 

c6n-fer-6, 

c6n-fer-re, 

con-tul-I, 

to collect. 

dif-fer-5, 

dif-fer-re, 

dis-tal-I, 

dl-lft-tum, 

to put of. 

ef-fer-0, 

ef-fer-re, 

ex-tal-I, 

at 

1 

to carry out. 

of-fer-0, 

of-fer-re, 

ob-tal-I, 

ob-lft-tom, 

to offer. 


Notes.— 1. The Pf. tull was originally reduplicated te-tull. See 134, iii., 155. 
Traces of this are seen in rettull. 

2. Suf-ferd, I undergo, has the Pf. sus-tin-ul (sus-tul-I, sub-lft-tum, being 
appropriated to toll-0). (155.) 


5 . od-ere, to eat. 

172. In certain forms the endings beginning with s, t, and 
r are added directly to the root (132) ; d before s (r) is 
dropped or assimilated (as ss), and before t becomes 8 . 

Pbin. Parts : edO, edere (Base), Sdl, 68am. 



ACTIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I eat. 


I be eating . 

Sg. — i. ed-d, Pl. — edi-mas, 

Sg. — ©da-m, Pl. — edfi-mos, 

2. edi-s, 6-s, 

edi-tis, 68-tis, 

edfi-s, edft-tis, 

3. edi-t, 6-8t, 

edu-nt. 

eda-t, eda-nt. 

Impf. ed6-ba-m, 

Fut. eda-m. 

I ate . 

ede-re-m, 6s-se-m, I were eating. 

Perf. 6d-I, 


©d-eri-m. 

Fluff. ed-era-m. 

Put. Py. ftd-W-d. 


©d-isse-m. 
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IMPERATIVE. 


So.— 2 . ede, 6s,. 

eat thou. 

edi-to, 6s-t6, thou shalt eat. 

3. 


edi-to, 6s-t5, he shall eat. 

Pl. — 2 . edi-te, 6s-te, 

eat ye. 

edi-t6te, 6s-t6te, ye shall eat. 

3. 


edu*nt5, they shall eat 

INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, ede-re, 6s-se, 

to eat. 

Pres. (ed6-ns). 

Fut. 68-tlr-um esse. 

Perf. 6d-isse. 


Fut. 6s-fir-us. 

GERUND. 


SUPINE. 

ede-nd-1, etc. 


6s-um, 6s-tL 


PASSIVE. 


In the passive voice the only peculiarities are as follows: Pr. Indie. 
Sing. Third, editor and 8stur. Impf. Subjv. Sing. Third, ederetur and 
6ss6tur. The Pf. Part, is 6sus and the Gerundive edendus. 

Note.— In the Pr. Subjv. Active, early Latin shows ©dim, edls, edit, edlmus, 
edltis, edint. Also 6s sum and 6sstl in the Sup., EjssfLrus in the Fut. Part. Come- 
dere also shows comestus for eom6sus. 


6. fl-eri, to become. 

173. FI-5 is conjugated in the Present, Imperfect, and Future, 
according to the fourth conjugation, but in the Subjunctive Imperfect 
and in the Infinitive the stem is increased by e; thus, fi-e-rem, I were 
becoming ; fi-e-rl, to become. In these forms the i is short, but else- 
where it is long even before another vowel. 

The Infinitive ends in -ri, and the whole Verb in the Present-stem 
is treated as the Passive to faci5, I make. The rest of the Passive is 
formed regularly from faciO. 

Prin. Parts : fI5, fieri, factas sum. 


ACTIVE. 

Pres. fad5, I make . INDIC. 

Impf. faciebam, I made. 

Fut. faciam, I shall make. 

Perf. fScl. 

Plupf. fSceram. 

Fut. Pf. fScerO. 

SUBJV. faciam, etc. SUBJV. 

facerem, etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

facere, etc. Pres. 

IMPERATIVE. Perf. 

(fl), (f!-t6). Fur. 

(fl-te). Fut. Pf. 


PASSIVE. 

fl5, I am made , I become. 

fls, fit (flmus, fltis), flunt. 
flebam, I was made , I became. 
flam, I shall be made (become). 
factus sum. 
factus eram. 
factus er6. 
flam, fISs, flat, etc. 
fierem, fier6s, etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

fieri. 

factum esse, to have become* 
futurum esse or fore, 
factum fore. 
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Notes.— 1. Occasionally in early Latin the form Here is found for the Infinitive, 
which indicates that the verb was originally active. The forms fieri and fierem are 
very common in early Latin, along with the normal forms. Of the forms in parenthe- 
sis fini ng and fltis do not certainly occur, and the Imperative forms are early. Pas- 
sive forms of fid are very rare ; never in Plautus or Terence. 

2. The compounds of facid with Prepositions change the a of the stem into i, and 
form the Passive in classical Latin regularly from the same stem : perficid, I achieve. 
Pass, perflcior ; interficiO, Pass, interficior, lam, destroyed. But interflerl, cdn- 
fierent, cdnflerl, and several other forms are found in early Latin, and occasionally 
in classical times. When compounded with words other than prepositions, facid 
retains ite a, and uses fid as its Passive : 

patefacid, Hay open , Pass, patefid ; calefacid, 1 warm* Pass, calefid. 

For the accent, see 15, 2, r. 2. 

174. 7 . vel-le, to be willing . 

nolle, to be unwilling ; malle, to be willing rather . 

Prin. Parts : void, velle, volul ; ndld, ndlle, ndlul ; maid, malle, malul. 


Pres. 

void, 

INDICATIVE. 

ndld, 

maid, 


vis, 

ndn vis, 

mavis, 


vult, 

ndn vult, 

mavult, 


volumus, 

ndlumus, 

maiumus, 


vultis, 

ndn vultis, 

mavultis, 


volunt. 

ndlunt. 

malunt. 

Impf. 

voldbam, 

ndldbam, 

maidbam. 

Fut. 

volam, 

ndlam, 

maiam, 


voids, etc. 

ndlds, etc. 

maids, etc. 

Perf. 

volul, 

ndlul, 

malul, etc . 

Plupf. 

volueram, 

ndlueram, 

malueram, ete. 

Fut. Pf. 

voluerd, 

ndluerd, 

maiuerd, etc . 

Pres. 

velim, 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

ndlim, 

malim, 


veils, 

ndlls, 

malls, 


velit, 

ndlit, 

malit, 


vellmus, 

ndUmus, 

mallmus, 


velltis, 

ndlltis, 

mailtis, 


velint. 

ndlint. 

maiint. 

Impf. 

vellem, 

ndllem, 

mallem. 

Perf. 

voluerlm, 

ndluerim, 

maluerim, etc. 

Plupf. 

voluissem, 

ndluissem,' 

maluissem, etc. 
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IMPV. (foe veils). 

INF. PR. velle, 

Pf. voluisse, 
PART. volSns, 


Sg.— n51I, nOUtO. 

Pl. — ngllte, nOlitdte, nSluntS. 

nolle, mSlle. 

nOluisse, m&luisse. 

nOlens. 


Notes.— 1. To the time of Cicero, and occasionally later, volt, voltis, are employed 
for vult, vnltis. In familiar language si vis, si vulti8, were contracted to sis, 
snltis ; Vis was further combined with -ne into vln. 

2. N010 is a contraction of nevolO (= n5n volO), and in early Latin we find, along 
with the forms given above, also nevls, nevolt ; also occasionally we find nOn veils, 
nOn velit, nOn velint, nOn vellem, for noils, etc.; but the feeling is slightly different. 

3. MalO = ma volb, from mag(mage, magis)-vol5. Frequently in Plaut., but 
rarely in Ter., we find mavolO, mavolunt, mavolet, mavelim, -Is, -it, mavellem, 
instead of mfilb, malim, infills, etc. 


175. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


i. aio, I say aye. 


INDIC. 

Pres. Sg. — 1. fiiO, 

2. ais, 

3- ait, 

Pl. — 3. Siunt. 


Impf. &i6bam, 

etc. 




Perf. 


3. ait. 


SUBJV. 

Pres. Sg. — 

2. Sia8, 

3. Siat, 

3. Siant. 


PART. Signs (as adj.), affirmative. impv. al. 

Note.— In early Latin ain (= aisne 1) was scanned often as a monosyllable ; and 
in the Impf., albam, aibfis, Sibat, filbant were frequently employed along with the 
normal forms. The Impv. is rare, and foimd only in early Latin. Pr. Subjv. Siam is 
emended into Pl., Ep. y a8x. 


2. inquam, I say, quoth /. 


INDIC. Pres. Sg. — i. inquam, 
Pl. — i. inquimus, 
Impf. Sg. — 

Fut. Sg. — 

Perf. Sg. — i. inquil, 
IMPV. inque, inquitO. 


2. inquis, 

2. inquitis, 

2. inquiSs, 
2. inqulstl, 


3. inquit. 

3. inquiunt. 
3. inquiebat. 
3. inquiet. 

3. inquit. 


3. fa-ri, to speak. 


INDIC. Pres, fotur. Fut. fSbor, fabitur. Perf. fStus sum, etc. IMPV. fore. 
PART. Pres. fSns, fontis, font!, fantem. GER. fendl, fandO. SUP. fotff. 


Note.— I n addition to these, compounds show also Pres. : -f&ris, -fomur, -fSminl, 
-fontur ; Impf. : -fabar, -fSbantur ; Fut. : -fSbere, -fSbimur ; Part. : -fante 

and others. These forms, as well as the uncompounded forms, though occasionally 
found in prose, are |)eculiar to the poets until post- Augustan times. The Pf. Part, is 
sometimes used passively ; so especially fStum,/ate ; efFStus, designated. 
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4. havS-re (ave-re), salve-ra 

IMPV. havfi, salve, salvebis, hail thou l 

havfitO, salvStO. 

havete, salvfite, hail ye / 

INF. havfire, salvgre. 

Corresponding to these are the forms of valCre, viz.: vale, vaiete, 
valere, farewell . 

5. coepi, memini, odi, novt 

In use only in the Perfect-stem are coepi, I have begun , which serves 
as a Perfect to incipiO, and memini, I remember , Odi, I hate , nOvI (from 
ntiscd, see 131, 3 , 140), I know , am aware , c0nsu6vl (from consufiscO), 1 
am wont, which have the force of Presents. 

a. INDIC. coepi, I have begum,, SUBJV. coeperim. 

coeperam. coepissem. 

coeperO. INF. coepisse, to have begun. 

Note.— Early Latin shows coepiO, coepiSs, coepiat, coepiam, coepere, coeperet. 

Future Participle coeptUms is Post- Augustan. Inc6pi is ante-classical. 

Passive forms coeptus sum, etc., occur with the same meaning in combination with 
a Passive Infinitive. Sec 423, n. 3 . 

b. INDIC. memini, I remember 

memineram. 
meminerO. 

IMPV. So. — memento. 

c. INDIC. Odi, I hale, 

Oderam. 

OderO. 

FUT. PART. OeOruB. 

Note. — Occasionally in early Latin, the poets, and later prose, deponent forms of the 
Perfect are found, Oeus sum, etc. For the Passive the phrase odiO esse is used. 

d. INDIC. nOvI. SUBJV. nOverim (nOrim). 

nOveram (nOram). nOvissem (nOssem). 

mOverO (nOrO). INF. nOvisse (nOsse) to know . 


SUBJV. meminerim. 
meminissem. 

INF. meminisse, to remember, 
Pl. — mementOte. 

SUBJV. Oderim. 

Odissem. 

INF. Odisse, to hale. 


6 . cedo, quaeso. 

Other defective forms are : 

Sg. — cedo, give ! (old Impv.) Pl. — cette. 

INDIC. Pres. quaesO, please (i. e., I seek , beg), quaesumus. 

Note.— Other forms of quaesO are found occasionally in early Latin, and sporadi- 
cally in Cic., Sall., and later ; the Pf. forms have been attached to quaerere, 137, c. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 

176. By the formation of words is meant the way in which 
stems are made of roots, new stems of old, and in which 
words are compounded. 

177. All roots of the Latin language are probably mono- 
syllabic. * They can be ascertained only by scientific analysis. 

The difference between Root and Stem has been set forth in 25, nn. 
Sometimes the Stem is the same as the Root ; so especially in the Root 
Verbs (132). But it is usually different. 

178. Words are either simple or compound. 

A simple word is one that is formed from a single root : 
sol, sun ; sta-re, stand , stay. 

A compound word is one that is mado up of two or more 
roots : sdl-stiti-um, sun-staying , solstice. 

A.— Simple Words. 

179. Simple words are partly primitive , partly derivative 
or secondary. 

1. Primitive words come from the root, and as this usually appears 
in the simplest form of the verb-stem, primitive words are called 
verbals. Examples are the root- verbal forms (134, n., 132, 135, 1 .), 
some substantives of the third declension, as dux (duc-s), leader , root 
due (see 183, 1 ), many substantives of the first, second, and fourth 
declensions, as : scrlb-a (scribO, I write), scribe. 

2 . Derivative words are formed from a noun-stem ; hence called 
denominatives : vetus-tas, age , from vetes- (N. vetus), old. 

Note.— D enominative verbs include many verbs which cannot definitely be referred 
to any substantive ; such as many frequentatives and intensives. I11 its narrower sig- 
nification the term refers to the special class of verbs made from substantives in use. 

180. Substantives are generally formed by means of a suf- 
fix. A suffix is an addition to a stem, and serves to define its 
meaning or show its relations. So from the verbal stem scrlb- 
(scrlbo, I write) comes scrip-tor, writ-er; scrlp-tio(n), writ-ing. 


* The theory of monosyllabic roots is adopted here as being somewhat more con- 
venient than the theory of polysyllabic roots, now held by some important scholars. 
Of course it will be understood that the actual existence of mere roots can be assumed 
only for a very early period in the development of language, long before the indepen- 
dent existence of Latin. 
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FORMATION OF WORDS. 


Suffixes are either primary or secondary . A primary suffix is one 
added to a root (or verb stem) to form primitive words. A secondary 
suffix is one used in the formation of derivative words. Thus, -tor in 
scrip-tor is a primary suffix ; -tas in vetus-tas is secondary. 

Notes.— 1. By the fading out of the difference between primary and secondary suf- 
fixes, primary suffixes come to be used sometimes to form secondary derivatives. 

2. Consonant stems before consonant suffixes undergo the usual changes (9). So 
BCrlb-tor becomes scrip-tor ; rbg-s becomes rSx. Stems are sometimes extended by 
a vowel, usually i, less often u, to facilitate pronunciation : val-i-dus, strong ; dOC- 
u-mentum, proof; sometimes they change the stem vowel : teg, cover ; tog-a, toga ; 
tug-urium, hut. 

3. Vowel stems lengthen the final vowel : acu-, sharpen; actl-men, sharp part, 
point. 

The final vowel often disappears before the suffix : opta-, choose ; opt-ib, choice. 


181 . FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

The suffixes, as applied to various roots, have often special func- 
tions, and form words of definite meaning. The most important are 
as follows : 


1. Agency is indicated by 

-1 tor , -trie (N. tor (m.), trlx (/.)): amfi-tor, lover; vic-trlx, con- 
queress ; occasionally - ter (N. ter, G. -trl) : ar-bi-ter (= ad + ba, step), 
umpire ; -on (N. 5, G. Onis): com-bib-b ( fellow-drinker ), boon com pan- 
ion ; occasionally -o, -a (N. -us, -a) : serv-os, slave; scrib-a, scribe; 
- ono 9 -bna (N. bnu-s, -bna): col-Qnu-s, settler; -{;i)t (N. es, G. itis): 
mll-es, soldier , and a few others. 

2. Action , Activity , and Event are indicated by 

a. -tu (X. tu-s, bu-s, G. -fis) : ad-ven-tus, arrival ; - tri-Ha (N. 
trlna): doc-trlna, instruction; - in-a (X. -lna) : rap-lna, rapine; -men 
(N. men, G. min-is) : fig-men, train ; - mento (X. mentum) : tor-mentu-m, 
torture; -e~la (ella) : loqu-Sla, speech ; quer-6la, complaint; - cinio 
(N. -u-m) : latr5ciniu-m, highway robbery; - monio 9 - mania (N. 
mOnia, mOniu-m) : queri-mCnia, complaint ; tfisti-mOniu-m, testimony . 

b. Abstracts . Masculine : -os (X. -or, G. -ffr-is) : ang-or, anguish. 
Feminine : -on (X. dC, gff, G. in-is) : imfi-gS, image; cup-I-dO, desire; 
-in : audfic-ia, boldness; -ion (X. id): leg-i5, legion; -tia : avfiri-tia, 
avarice; collateral are some with Xom. in -ties, as dfiri-tifis, hard- 
ness; -tion (X. tiff, sib) : amb-i-tib, ambition ; cbn-fii-sib, confusion; -tat 
(X. tfis) : aequfili-tas, equality; -tura : pic-tflra, painting; -tut- (X. tils, 
bus): iuven-tfis, youth; -tu i-su) (X. tu-s, su-s), sbn-sus, perception; 
-tudon (N. tud-b, G. -inis): aegri-tudb, sickness of heart. Neuter: -tio 
(N. tiu-m): servi-tiu-m, bondage. 


3. An Artisan or Tradesman is indicated by 


-Q/rio (N. Sriu-s) : argent-firiu-s, money changer. 
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4. The Trade is indicated by 

-aria : argent-aria, silver mine , bank. 

5. The Locality of the work (or trade) is indicated by 

-drio (N. &riu-m) : s&nin-ariu-m, seed-plot ; -onto (N. Gniu-m) : ftill- 
Onium, fuller's shop; -Ina : offic-Ina, workshop; - cro , -culo (N. -cm-m, 
-culu-m) : lava-cru-m, bath ; - trino , - trina (N. trlna, trlnu-m) : sfl- 
trlna, shoemaker's shop ; pls-trlnu-m, mill. 

6. Instrument and Means are indicated by 

-bro 9 - bra (N. bra, bru-m) : ll-bra, balance ; crl-bram, sieve; -cro, 
- culo (N. cm-m, culu-m) : ba-culu-m, walking stick; - lo , -la (N. -la, 
-lu-m) : pi-la, pillar ; tG-lu-m, weapon; - ulo , - ula (N. ulu-s, ula, ulu-m) : 
cap-ulu-s, handle; rGg-ula, rule; cing-ulu-m, girdle ; -mento (N. 
mentu-m) : al-i-mentu-m, nourishment; - tro , -tra (N. tra, tru-m): 
fenes-tra, window ; arS-tru-m, plow. 

7. Relationship is indicated by 

-ter (N. ter, G. tr-is) : pa-ter 9 father; ma-ter, mother. 

8. Condition or Relation by 

-ina : dlscipl-Ina, discipline ; medic-lna, medicine, 

9. Function is indicated by 

-tiira {sura) : cul-tUra, cultivation. 

10. Office is indicated by 

-dtu (N. atus, G. atfis) : cGnsul-atus, consulship; -tura {-sdra) : 
dicta-ttlra, dictatorship. 

11. Dense Growths are indicated by 

-eto (N. etu-m) : murt-Btu-m, myrtle grove; -to (N. tu-m) : virgul- 
tu-m, brushwood. 

12. Diminutives are indicated by 

-lo, -la (N. lu-8, etc.), before which a liquid is assimilated (9, 3) : 
(ager), agel-lu-8, little field ; (tabul-a), tabel-la, tablet ; (corOn-a), corGl-la, 
chaplet; Catul-lu-8 (= CatOn-lu-s ) ; homul-lu-s (= homOn-lu-s), manikin ; 
- olo , -ulo : olo after e, i, v, otherwise -ulo (N. olu-s, ola, ulu-s, ula): 
(alve-us), alve-olu-s, little hollow; (flli-a), flli-ola, little daughter ; (valv-a), 
valv-olae, pod {little flaps); (drcu-s), circ ulu-s, little ring, -culo, -cula 
(N. culu-8, etc.) y after e, i, u, and consonant stems : (spGs), spG-cula, slight 
hope; (amui-8), amni-culu-8, streamlet; (versu-s), versi-culu-e, verside; 
(hom8, homin-), homun-culu-s, manikin ; (flOs), flOs-culu-s, floweret ; (cor, 
cord-), cor-culu-m, dear heart. 

Note. —Diminutives have, as a rule, the geuder of their primitives. Exceptions 
are sometimes due to difference in signification. 
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182. FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

The significance of the most important adjective suffixes, which are 
often identical with the substantive suffixes, are as follows : 

1. Action is indicated by 

-bun do, - bunda : cunctfi-bundu-s, lingering. Repeated action by 
-ulo, -ula : cred-tdu-s, quick to believe; quer-ulu-s, complaining . Pas- 
sive action is indicated by -bill : amS-bili-s, lovable, vfind-i-bili-s, to be 
sold . 

2. Capacity and Inclination are indicated by 

-cundo, - cunda : fS-cundu-s, of ready speech ; verS-cundu-s, 

modest. Passive Capacity by -ill: ag-ili-s, readily moved, quick; 
doc-ili-s, teachable . The Capacity and Resulting Condition by -till : 
duc-tili-s, ductile ; fic-tili-s, capable of being moulded , of clay. 

3. Tendency is indicated by 

-dci (N. fix) : aud-fix, bold ; rap-fix, greedy. 

4. Likeness and Composition or Material are indicated by 

-dceo, -dcea : amndin-Sceu-s, reedy ; crfit-ficeu-s, chalky; -icio : 
later-iciu-s, made of brick ; -no, -na : acer-nu-s, of maple ; - neo , 
-nea : ae-neu-s, brazen. 

5. Belonging to is indicated by 

-io, -ia : imperatOr-iu-s, belonging to a general ; -icio, -icia : 
aedll-iciu-s, belonging to an cedile; -ano, -ana : htlm-finu-s, humcm ; 
urb-finu-s, urbane, city . 

6. Appurtenance and Medium are indicated by 

-tico, -tica : aqufi-ticu-s, aquatic ; -tili- : aqufi-tili-s, aquatic ; 
pldmfi-tili-s, (embroidered) like feathers. 

7. Origin is indicated by 

-io, -ia : Cornel-ia (I6x), Corinth-iu-s ; -ano, -ana, -tno, -ina : 
Bdm-Snu-s, Lat-Inu-s. 

8. Time is indicated by 

-tino, -tina : crfis-tinu-s, of to-morrow ; -terno, - terna : hes- 
ternu-s, of yesterday; -urno, - urna : noct-umu-s, by night ; -tino, 
- tina : mfitti-tlnu-s, of early morning. 

9. Locality , where , whence , is indicated by 

-ia : Oall-ia, Oaul ; -tino : intes-tlnu-s, inner , intestine; - ensi : 
ciro-finsi-s, from the circus ; Sicili-6nsi-s, Sicilian; -dti (N. -as) : cOi- 
fis, of what country f 
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10. Fullness is indicated by 

- 080 , -osa : anim-fcn-s, full of spirit ; verb-Csu-s, wordy ; -lento 9 
lento, : sanguin-o-lentu-s, bloody ; op-u-lentu-s, with abundant means . 

11. Descent and Relationship are indicated in Latin mainly by Greek 
adjectives, made by the addition of Greek suffixes to proper names. 
These suffixes are 

M. - ides (G. idae), F. - is (G. idis), from Nominatives in us, or, Os, 
and s preceded by a consonant ; M. - Ides (G. Idae), F. -eis (G. eidis), 
from Nominatives in -eus ; M. -ades (G. adae), F. -eis (G. eidis), from 
Nominatives in fis (G. ae) and -es (G. -ae) ; M. -iades (G. iadae), F. 
-ias (G. iadis), from Nominatives in ius, es, On, 0 ; F. -ine, from Nom- 
inatives in -us and -eus; F. -tone, from Nominatives in ius : (Tantalus) 
Tantal-ides, son of Tantalus ; Tantal-is, daughter of Tantalus ; (Pelops) 
Pelopidfis ; (Thes-eus) Thes-Ides, Theseis ; ( AeneSs) Aene-ades (Aeneadae also) ; 
(Lfiertes) Lfiert-iad6s ; (NeptHnus) NeptHn-In6 ; (Acrisius) AcrisiOnS, etc. 

12. Diminutive adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as 
diminutive substantives ( 181 , 12) : albus, white , albu-lus, whitish ; miser, 
wretched, mis-ellus, poor {little) ; ficer, sharp , Seri-culu-s, somewhat sharp . 


183 . SUBSTANTIVES WITHOUT SUFFIXES. 

(Root Substantives.) 

A few substantives are formed from roots without a suffix : 

1. With weak root : duc-s (dux), leader , from root due, lead ; nec-s 
(nex), hilling , from root nec, kill . 

2. With strong root : lflc-s (ldx\ light, from root ltlc, light ; reg-s 
(r6x), king , from root r eg, rule. 

3. With reduplication : car-oer, jail ; mar-mor, marble ; mur-mur, 
murmur . 


THE SUFFIXES IN DETAIL. 


184 . 


Vowels. 


- a (N. u-s, a, u-m). Primary and secondary adjectives, and 
primary substantives. The primary adjectives resemble somewhat 
active participles in meaning ; fer-u-s, wild ; vag-u-s, wandering. Sec- 
ondary are especially adjectives in - 5 rus, as dec-Oru-s, graceful , from 
decor, grace , and many others. Masculine substantives in -u-s are often 
nouns of agency , sometimes nomina actidnis and concretes therefrom : 
coqu-o-s, cook ; rog-u-s, pyre. Those in -a ( 5 ) are regularly nomina agen- 
tis, especially in composition ; scrlb-a, scribe; agri-cola, husbandman 
{land-tiller). Feminines are in -0 (which are principally names of 
trees : pir-us, pear tree) and in -a : lup-a, she-wolf, as well as lup-u-s. 
Neuters are those in -u-m, especially names of fruits : pir-u-m, pear . 
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-< (N. i-s, e). Substantives : M . orb-i-s, circle ; pisc-i-s, fish , etc. ; 
F. av-i-s, bird ; n&v-i-B, ship ; N. mar-e, sea ; concl&v-e, room. Adjec- 
tives : dulc-i-s, sweet ; turp-i-s, ugly. 

Note.— In adjectives especially, i is often weakened from -o, as inennis and iner- 
mus, etc. Sometimes in substantives the Nom. shows 6s instead of is, as caedSs and 
eaedis, etc . 

-io, -ia (N. iu-s, ia, iu-m). — i. This is the principal secondary suf- 
fix, and is found in many combinations ; but it is also found as prim- 
ary in substantives : M. gen-iu-s, genius ; glad -iu-s, sword ; F. pluv-ia, 
rain; tlb-ia, fife; N. fol-iu-m, leaf ; od-iu-m, hate; and in adjectives 
ex-im-iu-s, pre-eminent ( taken out ) ; sauc-iu-s, wounded , pluv-iu-s, rainy . 

2 . The suffix occurs as secondary in the forms -8io (-aeo), -io, eo, io, in 
a large number of Gentile names : Flfiv-eiu-s, FlSv-iu-s ; Ltic-giu-s, Ldc- 
lu-s, Lhc-iu-s ; similar to these are those in ed-iu-s, Id-iu-s, id-iu-s, -el-iu-s, 
fl-iu-s, as LtUs-id-iu-s, Corn-81-iu-s, Lhc-fl-iu-s. Also in some adjectives of 
material in eu-s, as aur-eu-s, golden ; ferr-eu-B, iron. It occurs, moreover, 
in many compound adjective and substantive endings, to be discussed 
later, and in many abstract substantives in -antia, -entia, as abund- 
ant-ia, abundance ; sci-ent-ia, knowledge , etc. 

Noth.— Instead of -ia, we find -ea in a few words : cav-ea, cage ; cochl-ea, snail. 

-m (N. u-8, u). M. arc-u-8, bow ; curr-u-s, chariot ; F. ae-u-8, needle ; 
man-u-s, hand ; N. gel-d, frost ; gen-u, knee. Secondary is socr-u-8, 
mother-in-law . This suffix is found occasionally in adjectives com- 
pounded with manus, as centi-manus, hundred-handed ; also in the form 
-ui in a few adjectives, as ten-ui-s, thin. 

Note.— T he suffix -o often alternates with -u. 

-uo 9 -ua (N. uo-8, ua, uo-m). Primary and secondary substantives 
and adjectives. Primary : M. eq-uo-s, horse ; F. al-vo-s, belly ; N. 
ar-vo-m > field ; par-vo-s, small. Secondary : M. patr-uo-s, uncle; cer-vo-s, 
stag ; F. iSn-ua, gate ; cem-uo-s, stooping ; aestl-vo-s, of the summer. 

Note.— lvo-8 is found in voc-Ivo-s (vacuos), rediv-Ivo-8, etc. -vo is weakened 
to -vi in pel-vi-8, basin. 

185. Suffixes with Gutturals. 


i. -co 9 -ca (N. cu-s, ca, cu*m). This forms both adjectives and 
substantives, but is usually secondary. As primary it is found in : 
io-cu-s, jest ; lo-cu-s, place ; as secondary in : medi-cu-s, physician ; ped- 
i-ca, fetter . Adjectives are primary : cas-cu-s, very old ; or secondary : 

clvi-cu-s, civic. 


2 . -dco 9 -dca (N. ficu-s, Sea, ficu-m). Primary in clo-fica, sewer; 
secondary in ver-bfin-Soa, vervain , and in adjectives, as mer-acu-s, pure. 
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3. -fco, - tea (N. Icu-s, lea, Icu-m). In substantives, such as : M. 
umbil-lcu-s, navel ; F. lect-Ica, litter ; urt-Ica, nettle. In adjectives, as s 
am-Icu-s, friendly, etc. 

4. -uco 9 -uca (N. ticu-s, flea, tlcn-m). Primary in the adjectives .• 
cad-ucu-8, tottering ; mand-ficu-s, voracious ; secondary in alb-flcu-s, as* 
phodel ; and in substantives in -flea, as fir-flea, caterpillar ; verr-flea, wart . 

Note.— Similar is the secondary suffix inquo in long-inquo-8, distant ; pro- 
pinquo-s, near. 

5. -dc (N. fix) forms substantives and adjectives ; the latter ex- 
pressing inclination. Primary : aud-ax, bold ; fog-fix, fleeing . Second- 
ary : F. fora-Sx, furnace ; llm-fix, snail ; vfir-ax, truthful. 

6. -ec (N. fix) is found in verv-fix, wether. 

7. -ic (N. ex) forms a number of substantives that are mainly mas- 
culine , except names of plants and trees. Primary : M. op-ex, point ; 
cort-ex, bark ; F. Il-ex, holm-oak. Secondary : F. imbr-ex, gutter-tile. 

8. -ic (N. Ix) forms substantives and adjectives. Primary : F, rad- 
ix, root; ffil-Ix, happy. Secondary : com-Ix, crow , and feminines in 

-trlx. 

9. - dc (N. fix) is found in the substantive cel-fix, yacht , and in a 
number of adjectives : atr-fix, ferocious. 

10. -dceo, -dcea (N. aceu-s, ficea, ficeu-m), forms adjectives of 
material or likeness : crfit-ficeu-s, chalk-like. 

Note.— Notice also the suffix -Sc-io, especially in proper names : Vfir-ficia. 

11. -ic-eo, -ic-io (N. iceo-s, etc., iciu-s, etc.), form adjectives in- 
dicating material, the latter suffix also some indicating relation : palm- 
iceo-8, of palms ; tribfln-iciu-s, proceeding from a tribune. 

12. -tc-io (N. Icin-s, etc.) is found in nov-Icio-s, new , and in words 
of participial meaning coming from forms in -to, as advent-Iciu-s, 
stranger. 

13. -uc-eo 9 - uc-io, occurs in pann-fleeu-s or pann-fleiu-s. 

14. -ci-no and occur (perhaps) in vfiti-cinu-s, prophetic , 

and in some secondary neuter substantives, which denote action or 
event , as latrfi-ciniu-m, robbery. 

15. -cro, -cri, -clo, -culo (N. cer, cris, clu-m, culu-m) are found 
in some adjectives with participial force, and in a few neuter substan- 
tives indicating instrument or locality; as ala-cer, quick ; medio-cris, 
mediocre ; perl-clum (-culu-m), danger ; ba-culu-m, stick (also m.) ; sepul- 
crum, grave. Also the primary rldi-culu-s, laughable , and the secondary 
azmi-culu-8, aged. 

9 
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186 . Suffixes with a Dental. 


1. - d (N. (d)s). Substantives only : frau-s, cheatery ; merc6-s, pay ; 
ctota-s, guard. 

2. -do 9 -di (N. du-fl, etc., di-s). A secondary suffix used especially 
for the formation of adjectives : frlg-i-du-s, cold ; vir-i-dis, blooming. 

3. - to (- 80 ) (N. tu-s, ta, tu-m). This forms substantives and ad- 
jectives, and is both primary and secondary. Primary : M. cub-i-tu-s, 
elbow ; dig-i-tus, finger ; also substantives in -ta after Greek analogy : 
poft-ta, poet ; F. has-ta, spear ; am-i-ta, aunt ; X. lu-tu-m, mud ; tec- 
tum, roof ; ap-tu-s, fit ; beS-tu-s, blessed. Secondary : M nau-ta, sailor ; 
F. iuven-ta, youth; N. dense growths in 6-tu-m : frutic-6-tu-m, copse ; 
ids- tu-s, just ; and passive adjectives like barb-fi-tus, bearded. 

4. - ti (-Si) [X. tis (sis)] forms primary and secondary substantives 
and adjectives. Primary : M. ftLs-ti-s, club ; cas-si-s, hunting-net ; F. 
cu-ti-B, skin ; si-ti-s, thirst ; for-ti-s, brave ; ml-ti-s, mild. Secondary : 
( 1 ) in adjectives and substantives indicating home , origin , usually 
preceded by &, I, more rarely 8 : Camer a (Camer-ti-s), from Camerinum; 
ArplnS-s (Arplnfi-ti-s), of Arpinum ; nostr as, from our country ; (2) in 
the form -Cnsi (for ent-ti) in adjectives of origin and locality : Sicili-en- 
si-s, from Sicily ; castr-Bnsi-s, belonging to a camp. 

5. -t (X. (t)s) forms primary and secondary substantives and ad- 
jectives. Primary : M. com-e-s, companion ; dfin-s, tooth ; F. qui-8-s, 
rest ; ar-s, art ; locupl-6-s, wealthy ; with preceding e : dlv-e-s, rich. 
Note also the Participles in -ns. Secondary : M. fil-e-s, bird ; eque-s, 
horseman. 

6. -ento- (N. -entu-s, etc.) forms substantives and adjectives ; the 
latter are participial in nature. M. v-entu-s, wind ; F. pol-enta, cluster ; 
N. ungu-entu-m, salve ; cru-entu-s, bloody. Secondary adjectives : 
gracil-entu-s, slender ; and by false analogy corpul- entu-s, corpulent , and 
the like. 

7. -tdt 9 -tut (M. ta-s, ttl-s), forms secondary feminine abstracts and 
collectives : civ-i-ta-s, citizenship ; llber-tS-s, freedom ; iuven-ttl-s, youth; 
vir-td-s, manliness. 

8. - tio 9 -tia 9 -tie (N. tiu-m, tia, ti6-s), likewise form abstracts and 
collectives, some neuter, most masculine : servi-tiu-m, slavery ; molli- 
tia and molli-tie-s, gentleness, etc. 

Notes.— 1. In in-i-tiu-m, beginning , and spa-tiu-m, room , the suffix is primary. 

2 . Many roots form various derivatives of similar meaning, thus : dur-i-tia, ddr- 
i-tie-8, dur-i-tfi-s, hardness , etc. 

9. -ti-co (N. ti-cu-s, etc.) forms secondary adjectives signifying 
pertaining to : domes-ticu-s, domestic; aqua-ticu-s, aquatic. 
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Note.— In each substantives as canti-cu-m, trlti-C-um, the ending «eo has been 
added to a participial form in -to (canto, trlto). 

10. -ter forms primary substantives of kinship ; as, pa-ter, etc. 
Different in formation is soror, which, like ux-or, has no feminine ending. 

11. -tor ( -sor ) 9 F. -fric(N. tor, trlx), form substantives of agency , 
those in trlx being all secondary : aud-i-tor, hearer ; v8na-trlx, huntress; 
-tor is secondary in gladia-tor, etc. 

12. -tiiro - 9 - tur-a (N. ttiru-s, etc.), forms participles in turu-s, as 
amS-tHru-s, and feminine substantives denoting activity or office : cul- 
tur-a, cultivation ; c6n-sur-a, censorship. 

13. -tor-io ( -sor-io ) (N. t 5 riu-s, etc.), form neuter substantives of 
place and instrument , and adjectives denoting that which pertains to 
the actor : audi-tOr-iu-m, lecture hall ; alea-tOr-iu-s, pertaining to a dice- 
player. 

14. -tro 9 -tra (N. tra, tru-in), forms substantives, mostly neuter, 
of means : arS-tra-m, plow ; fenes tra (f.), window. From words like 
mOn-s-tru-m, monster , come by false analogy those in -ster, as pin-aster, 
wild pine. 

15. -tero 9 -ter a (N. ter, tra, tru-m) forms comparatives : al-ter, 
other ; dex-ter, right ; nos-ter, our ; perhaps also adjectives of relation , 
appurtenance , or locality in -s-ter (G. stria), such as : palus-ter (— paldd- 
ter), swampy ; eques-ter, equestrian ; campes-ter, champaign ; terres-ter, 
of the earth , terrestrial. 

16. -trino 9 -trina (N. trlna, trlnu m), forms substantives of activ- 
ity (f.), or of locality (f., n.) : doc-trlna, instruction ; pls-trlna, bakery; 
plB-trlnu-m, ( pounding ) mill. 

17. -till (-sili) (N. tili-s, tile) forms primary adjectives of capacity 
and adaptation , and with preceding a secondary adjectives of relation 
or belonging : duc-tili s, ductile; mis-sili-s, missile; aqua- tili-s, belong- 
ing to the water. 

18. -ter-no (N. ternu-s, etc.) forms adjectives indicating time : 
hes-ternu-s, of yesterday. 

19. -tur-no{ N. turnu-s, etc.) forms substantives and adjectives 
indicating continuance , from which come proper names : Sa-tumu-s, 
Vol-turau-s, tac-i turnu-s, silent. 

20. -tino 9 -tlno (N. tinu s, tinu-s, etc.), forms adjectives of time , 
the latter also of place : cras-tinu-s, of to-morrow ; intes-tlnu-s, inner, 
intestine ; mattl-tlnu-s, of early morning. 

21. -tu ( -su ) (N. tu-s, su-s) forms substantives of action and its 
result : adven-tu-s, arrival ; cur-su-s, course ; or-tu-s, rising. 

22. -a-tu (N. a-tu-s) forms secondary substantives of office : cOnsul- 
a-tu-s, consulship ; sen-a-tu-s, senate , 
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187. Suffixes with a Labial. 

1. -bo, - ba (N. bu-s, etc.), forms substantives and adjectives : M. 
mor-bu-s, disease ; F. bar-ba, beard ; N. ver-bu-m, word ; pro-bu-s, up- 
right. 

2. -bro, -bra (N. bra, bru-m), forms substantives indicating means 
o i instrument. Primary : F. dolfi-bra, celt ; U-bra, balance ; tar-e-bra, 
borer ; N. cri-bru-m, sieve. Secondary : cand 61 &-bru-m, candlestick. 

Note.— Very rare are masculines ; as, fa-ber, wright ; Mulci-ber, Vulcan. 

3. -bulo, -bula (N. bula, buhi-m), form substantives : F. ft-bula, 
tale ; fl-bula (fig-), brooch ; N. pS-bulu-m, fodder ; sta-bulu-m, stall. 

4. -bill (N. bili-s) forms adjectives, mostly of passive meaning in 
classical prose : amS-bill-8, lovable ; nO-bili-s, noble ; flo-bili-s, tearful. 

188. Suffixes with an original S. 

1. -is (N. is, G. er-is) forms a few substantives : vOm-is (also vOm-er), 
plowshare ; cin-is, ashes ; pulv-is, dust ; eueum-is, cucumber. 

2. -us (N. us, G. er-is, or-is) forms primary and secondary neuter 
substantives. Primary : foed-us, bond ; gen-us, race ; temp-us, time. 
Secondary : pect-us, breast ; ffin-us, funeral. 

Note. — Some such words have become monosyllabic, as aes, ifls, rfis. 

3. -os (-or) (N. Os, or, G. 5 r-is) forms many primary and a few 
secondary masculine abstracts. Primary : fl-Os, flower ; am-or, love. 
Secondary : aegr-or, sick?iess. 

Note.— Noteworthy are M. lep-us, hare ; F. arb-Os, tree (45 n.); Ven-us (Q. Ven- 
eris), and the adjective vet-us (G. veteris), old. 

4. - es (N. es, 6s, G. is, tt) forms a few substantives of the third and 
fifth declension : vSt-6s, bard ; fam-Os, hunger ; pl6b-6s, people. 

5. -dr-o (N. Oru-s, etc.) forms secondary adjectives, as : can-Oru-s, 
sounding ; hon-Oru-s, honorable ; and a few substantives, as : aur-Ora, 
morning; Flora, etc. 

189. Suffixes with a Liquid. 

1. -I o, -la (N. lu-s, etc.), forms many feminine and neuter, and a 
few masculine substantives : M. mft-lu-s, mast ; F. pi-la, pillar ; N. 
cae-lu-m (= caed-lu-m), chisel ; fl-lu-m, thread. 

2. -i-lo, -i-la (N. ilu-s, etc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
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stantives and adjectives. M. slb-i-lu-s, hissing ; N. oae-ln-m (= cav- 
i-lu-m, hollow ), heaven ; ndb-i-lu-s, cloudy. 

3. (-0-I0), -u-lo 9 - u-la (N. ulu-s, etc.), form primary and second- 
ary substantives, most of which indicate instrument , and primary adjec- 
tives indicating repeated, action or tendency: M. ag-u-lu-s, comer; 
oc-u-lu-s, eye ; F. rSg-u-la, rule ; t6g-u-la, tile ; N. iac-u-lu-m, javelin ; 
spec-u-lu-m, mirror ; bib-u-lu-s, bibulous ; cr6d-u-lu-s, quick to believe ; 
quer-u-lu-s, complaining ; caer-u-lu-s, blue (secondary), and caer-u-leu-s. 
Also fam-u-lu-s, servant ', and the extension fam-ili-a, family. 

4. -li (N. li-s, le) occurs in the substantive : M. cau-li-8, stalk ; and 
in adjectives : subtl-li-s, fine ; ind-li-8, cut in. Secondary in fld&-li-s, 
faithful. 

5. -i-li (N. ili-s, ile) forms a few substantives and many adjectives 
indicating passive capacity : F. strig-i-li-8, scraper ; N. teg-i-le, roof. 
Also vig-il, watchman; ag-i-li-s, readily moved; doc-ili-s, teachable. 
Secondary in hum-i-li-s, low , and in the terminations -tili-s, -sili-s. 

6. -olo 9 - ola (after e, i, ▼), -ulo, -ula (N. olu-s, ulu-s, etc.), form 
diminutives : alve-olu-s, little belly ; flli -olu-s, little son ; riv-ulu-s, brook- 
let ; r8g-ulu-s, chief; v5c-ula, voice ; grftn-ulu-m, grain ; alb-ulus, whit- 
ish; parv-olu-s, small. 

7. -ello, - ella (N. ellu-8, etc.), forms diminutives after 1 and by 
assimilation after n, r : pop-ellu-8, tribelet; tab-el-la, tablet; pu-el-la, girl; 
bel-ln-8 (bonus), good ; misel-lus (miser), wretched. Doubly diminutive 
are catel-lu-s, puppy ; cistel-la, basket ; capitel-lu-m, head. 

8. -Ulo, -Ma (N. illu-8, etc.), forms diminutives, and is formed like 
ello, but usually after a preceding i : pulv-illu-s, small cushion ; plstr- 
illa, small mill; sig-illu-m, small image ; bov-illn-s, bovine. Also oOdio- 
illf, billets ; paux-illu-s, slight; pns-illn-s, tiny . 

9. -olla is found in cor- 51 -la, wreath ; 51 -la, jar (aula). 

10. -ullo, - ulla 9 occurs in tQ-lu-s, any . Sul-la ( = Sflr-n-la), Catul- 
lu-s (CatOn-lus), homullus (= homSn-lu-s). 

11. (-codo), -cu-lo (N. culu-8, etc.), forms diminutives, especially 
after consonantal and e, i, u stems : M. fl5s-culu-s,./fo>weref ; homun-oulu-s, 
manikin (irregular) ; avu-n-oulu-s, uncle (mother's brother , irregular) ; 
F. spS-cula, little hope; auri-cula, ear; arbus-cula, little tree (irregular) ; 
domu-n-cula, little house (irregular) ; N. cor-culu-m, (dear) heart ; mfinus- 
culu-m, little gift. Adjectives are dulci-culu-s, sweetish, and especially 
diminutives from comparative stems, melius-culu-s. 

12. -cello (- cillo ) (N. cellu-8, etc.) stands to culo as ello to ulo: M. 
p0ni-cillu-s, -m, painter's brush ; Os-cillu-m, little mouth ; molli-cellu-s, 
softish. 
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13. - uleo (N. flleu-s) forms substantives that were originally adjeo 
tival : actlleu-s, sting . 

14. -ali 9 -ari (N. ftli-s, Xri-s, etc.), form secondary adjectives, some 
of which are substantivized in the neuter, and a few substantives : vfin- 
ftlis, venal; mort-ftli-s, mortal; singnl-Sri-s*. tm ique; vulg-firi-s, common; 
can-Sli-s, canal ; animal, living being; calc-ar, spur. . 

15. -ela (- ella ) forms primary and secondary substantives, most of 
which indicate action : loqu-fila (loqu-ella), talking ; cand- 6 la, candle ; 
ctLatOd-fila, watching. 

16. -eli (N. 81i-s, etc.) forms secondary substantives and adjectives: 
cardu- 6 li-s, linnet; crtLd- 6 li-s, cruel. 

Remark. — A further development of -eli is -elio, -elia : Aur-eli-us, 
contum-dli-a, contumely. 

17. - ill (N. Hi-8, He) forms secondary substantives and adjectives : 
M. aed-Hi-s, cedile; N. cub-Ue, couch ; sed-Ile, seat; dv-Ili-s, civic; erl-li-B, 
master's. 

18. -mo, -ma (N. mu-s, etc.), forms primary substantives and pri- 
mary and secondary adjectives. The feminine substantives express 
usually the result of an action: M. an-i-mu-s, spirit ; cal mu-s, cal-a-mu-s, 
stalk ; F. fft-ma, fame ; flam-ma, flame ; N. ar-ma, arms ; pO-mum, fruit. 
Adjectives, primary: al-mu-s, fostering; flr-mu-s, strong. Secondary: 
op-l-mu-s, fat ; patr-l-mu-s, m&tr-l-mu-s, with father , mother , living. 

19. -men (N. men, G. min-is) forms primary, neuter substantives, 
mostly indicating activity or results of activity : Sg-men, train; fltl-men, 
river ; but M. flS-men, priest. 

20. -men-to (N. mentu-m) forms substantives (mostly primary) 
indicating instrument: al-i-mentu-m, nourishment; tor-mentu-m, tor- 
ture. 

Notes.— 1. -men and -mentum are often formed from the same radical. In that 
case mentu-m is the more common : teg-u-men, teg-u-mentu-m, covering. 

2. Rare and archaic are feminines in -menta : armenta = armentu-m. 

3. -menti occurs in s 6 menti-s (f.), seed — sBmen (n ). 

21. -met (N. mes, G. mit-is) forms a few masculine substantives : 
trS-mes, path ; fB-mes, fuel ; U-mes, cross-path. 

22. - mino , - mina, -mno, -mna (N. minu-s, etc.), form sub- 
stantives : M. ter-minu-s, boundary ; F. al-u-mna, foster-daughter ; la- 
mina, woman ; N. da-mnu-m, loss. 

23. -m&n (N. mO, G. mOn-is) forms primary and secondary masculine 
substantives : pul-mC, lung ; ser-mO, discourse ; t8-m Q,pole (of a chariot). 

24 . -mdn-io, - mon-ia (N. mOnia, m 8 niu-m), forms primary and 
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secondary substantives. Primary : F. al-i-mOnia, nourishment ; quer-i- 
mOnia, complaint ; N. al-i-mOniu-m, nourishment Secondary : F. Serf- 
mSnia, tartness ; N. mfitr-i-mOniu-ni, marriage. 

25. -mdr forms primary masculine substantives : cre-mor, broth ; 

rfl-mor, rumor . * 

26. -mic (N. mex, G. mic-is) forms a few substantives : cl-mex, bug ; 
pu-mex, pumice . 

27. a . -no, -na (N. nu*s, etc.), forms primary and secondary adjec- 
tives ; the primary are participial in meaning ; the secondary indicate 
material or relation , and occasionally locality ; when added to local 
comparatives and adverbs, distributive numerals are also formed with 
this suffix. Primary : dlg-nu-s, worthy ; plB-nu-s, full. Secondary : 
diur-nu-s, daily; frSternu-s, brotherly; acer-nu-s, maple; ex-ter-nu-fl, 
outer ; bl-nl, two each. 

Note.— A djectives denoting material have also -neo (= n’-eo), as ae-ueu-8, 

brazen ; Illg-neu-s, quer-neu-s. 

b. -no, - na (N. nu-s, etc.), forms primary and a few secondary sub- 
stantives. Primary : M. fur-nu-s, oven ; pttg-nu-s, fist ; F. c6-na, meal ; 
la-na, wool. N. d5-nu-m, gift; rBg-nu-m, kingdom. Secondary: M. 
trihtl-nu-8, tribune ; F. fortfi-na, fortune ; albur-nu-m, sap-wood. 

Note.— This suffix is extended in pecd-nia, money . 

28. - bundo -, - cundo (N. bundu-s, etc., cundu-s, etc.), form ad- 
jectives of activity : cunct-S-bundu-s, delaying ; fft-cundu-s , eloquent. 

29. -ni (N. ni-s) forms primary substantives and adjectives : am-ni-a, 
stream; pd-ni-s, tail ; pS-ni-s, bread ; im-ma-ni-s, wild ; aBg-ni-s, lazy. 

30. - ino , -ina (N. inu-s, etc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
stantives and adjectives. Primary : M. dom-inu-s, lord ; F. pSg-ina, 
page ; lic-inu-s, curled upwards. Secondary : M. ped-ic-inu-s, foot ; 
F. fisc-ina, basket ; N. sfle-inu-m, amber ; faec-inu-s, making dregs. 

Note.— T he suffix is extended in the proper name Lic-iniu-S. 


31. -dno, -ana (N. Snu-s, etc.), forms secondary adjectives, some 
of which are substantivized. They indicate origin or appurtenance; 
decum-Snu-s, belonging to the tenth; hflxn-&nu-s, human ; alt-Snu-s, sea- 
wind. Primary in Volc-finu-s, Di-Sna. 

32. -dn-eo (N. Sneu-s, etc.) forms primary and secondary adjec- 
tives. Primary : cOnsent-Sneu-s, harmonious. Secondary : subit-fineu-s, 
sudden. This suffix becomes Snio (= fin’io) in proper names : Afr-Sniu-s, 
Fund-finiu-8. 


33 - 


-eno, - ena (N. Bnu-s, etc.), forms secondary substantives and 
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adjectives: M. Vfbidi-Bnu-s ; F. catena, chain; hab-fna, rein; N. 
ven-Bnu-m, poison ; eg-Snu-s, needy ; aIi-Snu*s, strange. 

Note.— T his is extended to 6n-on in toIl-SnO, (well) sweep. 

34. -Cno, -tna (N. inu-e, etc.), forms primary and secondary sub- 
stantives and adjectives. Primary : M. cat-Inu-s, -m, dish ; F. rap-lna, 
rapine ; ru-lna, ruin ; nec-op-Inu-s, unexpected . Secondary : M. pulv- 
Inu-s, cushion ; sal-Inu-m, salt-cellar , and many feminines, especially 
those denoting shops and factories; r6g-Ina, queen ; cul-Xna, kitchen; 
offic-ina, workshop ; Sgn-Inu-s, belonging to a lamb ; dlv-Inu-s, divine . 

Note.— A n extension of this suffix is found in rlc-iniu-m, veil. 

35. -en (N. -en, G. -in-is) forms a few substantives : M. pect-en, comb; 
N. gltlt-en, glue. 

36. -on- (N. 8, G. in-is) forms a few substantives : M. card-0, hinge; 
marg-0, rim ; 0rd-0, row ; F. a-sperg-0, sprinkling ; virg- 5 , maid ; car-8, 


Notes.— 1. Noteworthy is hom-8, hom-in-is, man, 

2. This suffix occurs very commonly in compounds forming feminine abstracts : 

-edon (N. 0 d 5 ), dulc-edd, sweetness ; - idon (N. Ido), cnp-ldo, desire ; form- 
Id 5 ear; - udon (N. ddO), tBst-fldO, tortoise ; - tudon (N. tdd 0 ), aegri-tddO, 
sickness ; -agon (N. figB), im-figO, image ; - Ug&tl (N. dgd), aer-dgO, rust ; 
-Igdn (N. IgC), cfil-Igd, thick darkness ; or-IgO, origin , etc. 

37. -on- (N. 5, G. Onis) forms primary and secondary substantives. 
The primary are nouns of agency : combib-0, fellow-drinker ; prae-c-0, 
herald ; tl-r 5 , recruit. The secondary indicate often the possession of 
some bodily or mental peculiarities ; file-0, dice-player ; centuri-0, 
centurion . 


38. - ion (N. i0) forms a few masculine and many feminine primary 
and secondary substantives. Primary : M. pdg-iO, dagger ; F. opln-i0, 
opinion; reg-i0, region. Secondary : M, pell-i0, furrier ; vespertll-iO, 
bat ; F. com-mfin-iB, communion. 

Note.— Especially frequent are feminine abstracts in t-iO ( 8 -i 0 ) : amb-i-tiO, ambi- 
tion ; op-pfLgnS-tiO, siege. Noteworthy are the secondary diminutives, homunc-i 0 , 
senec-iO. 


39. -©no, - ona (N. 5 nu-s, Ona), forms few primary and many sec- 
ondary substantives ; the masculines indicate agents , especially person 
employed : M. col-Onu-s, settler ; F. mfitr-Bna, matron ; Bell-0na. 


40. - onto, -onia (N. Oniu-s, etc.), forms substantives and adjec- 
tives: M. Fav-0niu-s, zephyr; Pomp-Oniu-s, etc.; caup-0niu-8, belonging 
to a host. Neuters indicate the trade or shop : foll-Onm-m, fuller' s-shop. 


' x 


41. -1*0, ~ra (N. (e)r, -ra, ru-m), forms primary substantives and ad- 
jectives : M. ag-e-r, field ; cap-e-r, goat ; md-ru-s, wall ; F. lau-ru-e, laurel; 
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ser-ra, saw ; N. flag-ru-m, whip; lab-ru-m, lip ; clfi-ru-s, bright ; pfl-rus, 
clean . 

Often a short vowel precedes : M. num-e-ru-s, number ; F. cam-era, 
vault ; N. iug-eru-m, measure of land. So hil-aru-s, joyous ; llb-er, 
free ; cam-uru-s, vaulted ; sat-ur, full. 

Notes.— 1. Extensions are Mer-curiu-s, tug-uriu-m, hut. 

2. In a number of primary substantives and adjectives simple r is preceded by a 
short vowel : M. late-r, tile ; fins-er, goose ; F. mul-i-er, woman ; N. ac-er, maple; 
v 8 r (= ves-er), spring ; cic-ur, tame. 

42. -ri (N. -(e)-r, -ris, G. ris) forms substantives and adjectives : M. 
imb-e-r, rain-storm; Sc-e-r, sharp; ffineb-ri- 8 , funeral; perhaps 
celeb-er, thronged. 

43. - dro forms adjectives, as : av-Sru-s, greedy ; am-firu-s, bitter . 

44. -ari 9 -ali (N. Sri-s, fili-s, etc.), forms secondary substantives and 
adjectives ; -ari when the stem has 1 , -fili when it has an r : pugill-£r8-B, 
tablets ; primipfl-firi-s, one who has been primipilus ; some neuters in ar 
(from -fire) : calc-ar, spur ; ex-em-p-l-ar, pattern; pulvln-ar, {sacred) couch; 
auxili-firi-s, auxiliary ; mllit firi-s, military ; cOnsul-firi-s, consular. 

45. ~Hrio 9 - aria (N. firiu s, etc.) f forms substantives and adjec- 
tives. There are sometimes collateral forms in -firi-s. The substantives, 
when masculine, indicate artisans ; when feminine, business or pro- 
fession ; when neuter, the place where the work is carried on. M. 
argent-Sriu-s, money-changer , ferr-firiu-s, iron-worker ; F. argent-Sria, 
silver mine , bank or banking ; N. api-firiu-m, beehive; pdm-firiu-m, apple 
orchard. 

46. - ero (N. 6 ru- 8 , etc) forms sev-firus, earnest , and the substantive 
gal-firu-s, -m, bonnet. 

47 . -uri forms the substantive sec-firi-s, axe t and by extension p 8 n- 
tiria, want. 

48. The letter r appears often in combination with other suffixes, as : 
-er-co in lup-ercu- 8 , Pan ; nov-erca, step-mother ; -er-to in lac-ertu-s, arm ; 
lac-ertu-s, a lizard ; -er-bo in ac-erbu- 8 , sour ; sup-erbu-s, proud ; -er-vo in 
ac-ervo- 8 , heap; cat-erva, crowd; -er-na in cav-erna, hollow; lu-cema, 
lamp ; -ter-na in lan-ter-na, lantern ; -ur-no in alb-urnu- 8 , white fish ; 
lab-urnu-m, laburnum. 


190. FORMATION OF VERBS. 


1. Primitives are confined to the Third Conjugation, to some forms 
of the Irregular verbs, and to some Inchoatives. The various stem- 
formations are shown in 133 . 

2. Derivatives comprise the verbs of the First, Second, and Fourth 
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Conjugations, and some verbs of the Third Conjugation. They are all 
(except the Inchoatives and the Meditatives) formed with the suffix io, 
ie (yo, ye), which is added either to simple verbal stems, or to noun 
(16) stems already existing or presupposed. The i in io, ie, contracts 
with the preceding vowels fi, 8 , i, u, leaving the ordinary forms of the 
regular conjugations. Certain categories of these verbs have obtained 
special names according to their various meanings : 

The Causatives , formed by a change in the stem-vowel. 

The Desideratives , formed by the addition of -io to nomina agentis 
in -tor ; afterwards a desiderative force was associated with the com- 
bination -tor-io (-tar-io), and it was applied indiscriminately. 

The Frequentatives come originally probably from participial stems 
in -to ; Latin developed also the suffix -ito ; further, this being added 
again to -to gave rise to -tito (-sito). 

The Inchoatives , formed by a special suffix, -sco (sko), are treated in 
conjugation as primitives belonging to the Third Conjugation. 

The Meditatives have not been explained. 

Note.— T heoretically the Verbdlia are all DVn&nitndClva, but owing to the wide 
working of Analogy, it has been impossible in many cases, as in ainS-re, mond-re, to 
discover an original noun ; while in other cases, as the verbal is formed from a part of 
a denominative verb, it is convenient to retain the division. 

191. A. Verbdlia (derived from verb-stems, 190, N.): 

1. Frequentatives or Intensives, denoting repeated or in- 
tense Action. These verbs end in -tare (-sfire), -itfire, -titfire (-sitfire), 
and follow the supine stem (perfect passive form). 

(a) cantfire, sing ; compare cand (cantum) : cursfire, run to and fro; 
Compare currd (cursum) : dictfire, dictate ; compare died (dictum) : dor- 
mltfire, be sleepy ; compare dormid (dormltum) : habitfire, keep , dwell; 
compare habed (habitum) : pollicitSrl, promise freely ; compare polliceor 
(pollicitus) : pulsfire, beat ; compare pelld (pulsum). 

(b) agitfire (ago), ndscitfire (ndsed), sclscitare (seised), vlsitfire (vlsd), 
vocitfire (voed), volitfire (void). 

(c) cantitfire (cantfire), dictitfire (dictfire), cur sitfire (cursfire). 

Notes. — 1. The simple verb presupposed by the frequentative or intensive is often 
out of use, as in the case of : gus-tfire, taste ; hor-tfirl, exhort . The frequentative or 
intensive in -tfire is often out of use : ac tit are, repeatedly or zealously agitate (no 

Sctfire), from ago, Sctum: ldctitfire, read carefully (no ldctfire), from legd, 
ldctum. 

2. The verbs of the Fourth Conjugation form no frequentatives except dormid, 
sleep, dormitd ; mfinid, fortify , mtinltd (rare) ; salid, leap , saltd ; apertd, lay 
bare , and opertd, cover , and compounds of ventd (venid, come). 

2 . Inchoatives indicate entrance upon an action . For their 

formation see 133, V. 

3 . Desideratives denote Desire or Tendency . They are formed 
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by means of the suffix -turio (-suriS) : fisurlre (for ed-t), to be sharp-set 
for eating , hungry ; 6m-p-turire, to be all agog for buying . 

4. Causatives signify the Effecting of the Condition indicated by 
their original verb. They are found mainly in the Second Conjugation, 
and show usually a change in the stem- vowel. 

Change : cadere, fall, and caedere, fell ; liqufire, melt (trans.), and 
llquere, melt (intr.) ; from root men- (as in me-men-t5) comes monSre, 
remind ; necSre, kill , and nocfire, be death to; placSre, please , and 
plSc&re, cause to be pleased , appease ; sedSre, sit, and sddSre, settle. 

No change ; fugere, flee , and fug&re, put to flight ; iacere, throw , and 
iacSre, (lie) thrown; pendere (hang) weigh , and pendfire, hang (intr.). 

5. Meditatives : (verbs that look forward to an action). These 
end in -essere : areessere, to summon ; capessere, to catch at ; facessere, 
to do eagerly ; incessere, to enter ; lacessere, to irritate (136, 3, b). 

192. B. Denominatives (derived from noun-stems) : 

1. These are most commonly found in the First Conjugation, even 
though the stem-vowel of the noun is i or u. 

(a) acervS-re, heap up (from acervo-s); aestufi-re, seethe (aestu-s); 
corOnfi-re, wreathe (corOna) ; levft-re, lighten (lev-i-s) ; macula-re, be- 
smirch (macula) ; n9minfi-re, name (nOmen, nOmin-is) ; onerS-re, load 
(onus, oner-is). 

The Deponents signify Condition, Employment : ancillfi-rl, be maid 
(ancilla) ; aqua-rl, be a drawer of water (aqua) ; fdrS-rl, thieve (Mr); 
laeta-rl, be glad (laetu-s). 

(b) alb6-re, be white (albu-s) ; AOrS-re, be in bloom (fiOe, fiflris) ; frond6-re, 
be in leaf (frOns, frondi-s) ; ltlc6-re, be light (ltlx, ltlo-is). 

(c) argue-re (be bright, sharp), prove ; laede-re, hurt ; metue-re, be in 
fear (metu-s). 

(d) ctLst5dI-re, guard (custOe, ciist5d-is) ; finl-re, end (f!ni-s) ; lenl-re 
soften (lfini-s) ; vestl-re, clothe (vesti-s). 

3. Noteworthy are the Diminutives formed by the suffix -illfire: 
st-illSre, drop (st-illa) ; scint-illare, sparkle (scint-illa) ; Oec-illfire, to swing 
(Bec-illum). Similar in function but of different formation are pullu- 
lfire, sprout (pul-lus) ; fodio-are, punch (fodere, dig) ; albicSre, whiten 
(albu-s). 

Notes.— 1. The Denominatives of the First, Third, and Fourth Conjugations are 
regularly transitive , those of the Second Conjugation are regularly intransitive. 

2. These verbs are often found only in combination with prepositions : ab-undSre, 
run over , abound (from unda, wave) ; ac-cdsare, accuse (from causa, case ) ; ex-ag- 
ger&re, pile up (from agger) ; ex-stirp&re, root out (stirp-s) ; il-ldminfire, illumine 
(from lfLmen, ldmin-is). 
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B.— Compound Words. 

I. FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

193. i. By composition words are so put together that a 
new word is made with a signification of its own. The 
second word is regularly the fundamental word, the first 
the modifier. 

Note. —Properly speaking, composition occurs only in the case of substantives, i. e 
where two or more simple stems come together. In verbs, there is either juxtaposition, 
where the parts still retain their original force, or the combination of a verb with a 
preposition. Broadly speaking, however, composition applies to all combinations of 
words. 

2. Composition is either 'proper or improper. 

194. Substantive. 

In Composition Improper there are either traces of con- 
struction or the first part is still inflected : S-nOrmis = ex nOrmfi, out of 
att rule ; lfigis-l&tor, lawgiver ; Senfitflfl-cdnsultum, decree of the Senate. 

Many of these compounds have gradually become inflectional : d8ll- 
ruB (d8-llra), crazy from fear; ggregius (8-grege), distinguished (from 
the crowd) ; prOcOnsul (for prO cCnsule) ; trium-vir (from trium virum), etc. 

Note.— From composition we must distinguish juxtaposition. So a preposition is 
brought into juxtaposition with a substantive, or a substantive with a substantive : 
ad-modum, to a degree , very ; ob-viam, in the way , meeting ; fLsusfrtlctus, usu- 
fruct ; Itlppiter, Father Jove. Noteworthy are the Copulative compounds ; such are 
compound numerals like dn-decim, duo-decim, etc., and occasional others : 8U-0V6- 
taur-Uia, offerings of swine , sheep , and bulls. 

195. Composition Proper. 

i. The first part of the compound may be a particle, as ne-far-iu-e, 
nefarious ; vS-s&nu-s, mad, out of one's sound senses : or a substantive. 

If it is a substantive — 

(a) The stems in -a, -o, -u regularly weaken these vowels into -i 
before the consonants of the second part, which i may vanish : causi- 
dicufl, pleader, lawyer (causa) ; slgni-fer, standard-bearer (slgnu-m) ; 
corni-ger, horn-wearer (comd) ; man-ceps (manu- and cap-), one who takes 
in hand, contractor. The i-stems retain i or drop it : Igni-vomu-s, fire- 
vomiting (Igni-s) ; nau-fragu-s, shipwrecked (nfivi-s). 

(b) Vowel-stems drop their vowel before the vowel of the second 
part : mfign-animu-s, great-souled ; fin-animu-s, of one mind. 

(c) Consonant-stems either drop their consonants or add i: homi- 
cld-a, manslayer (homin-) ; lapi-cld-a, stone-cutter (lapid-) ; mfitr-i-cld-a, 
mother -murderer, matricide. 

Note.— T he first part is rarely, if ever, a verb. Apuleius uses the form pfisci- 
nummitn. 
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a. The second part of the composition is a noun : tri-enn-iu-m, spaoe 
of three years (annus) ; miseri-cor-s, tender-hearted (cor). 

When the second part ends in a vowel, it adapts itself, if an adjec- 
tive, to changes of gender, as fl&vi-comtu, yellow-haired (coma, hair), 
but more often this final vowel becomes i and the adjective follows the 
third declension : tri-rfimi-s, trireme (rfimu-s, oar) ; ab-nOrmi-s, abnormal 
(nflrma, norm). 

When the second part ends in a consonant, the last term usually 
undergoes no change : bi-dOn-s, two-pronged ; simplex (sim-pleo-s), simple. 

Non.— From genus (G. generis), is formed d6-gener. 

II. SIGNIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

196. Compound substantives and adjectives are divided according 
to their signification into two main classes : Determinative and Pos- 
sessive. 

In Determinative compounds one of the terms is subordinate to the 
other. They fall into two classes : Attributive or Appositional, and 
Dependent. 

197. 1. Attributive compounds. The first part is the attribute of 
the second. 

The first word is, (1) a substantive : Sli-pOs, wing-foot{ed) ; (2) an ad- 
jective : mSgn-animus, great-hearted; lfiti-fundium, large estate; (3) a 
numeral : bi-enni-um (i. e. f spatium), space of two years. 

2. Dependent compounds. In these the second word is simply limited 
by the other, its signification not being altered. 

(a) The first word is : (1) an adjective : merl-diOs (from medl-die = 
mediO die), mid-day ; (2) an adverb : bene-ficus ( well-doing ), beneficent ; 
male-ficus, evil-doing ; (3) a numeral : ter-geminus, triple; (4) a par- 
ticle : dis-sonus, harsh-sounding ; per-mSgnus, very large ; in-dlgnus, 
unworthy ; (5) a verb-stem : horr-i-ficus, horrible (horror-stirring). 

( b ) The first word gives a case relation, such as (1) the Accusative : 
armi-ger = arma gerSns, armor-bearer ; agri-cola = agrum colons ( land- 
tiller ), husbandman ; (2) the Genitive : sOl-stitium = sOlis static (sun- 
staying), solstice; (3) the Locative : alifini-gena (born elsewhere), alien; 
(4) the Instrumental : tlbl-cen = tlbifi canens, flute-player. 

198. Possessive Compounds are adjectival only, and are so called 
because they imply the existence of a Subject possessing the quality 
indicated. 

The first term is, (1) a substantive : angui-manus, (having a) snake- 
hand (elephant) : (2) an adjective : flavi-comus, (having) yellow hair ; 
(3) a numeral : bi-frOns, (having) two front(s) ; (4) a particle : dis-cors, 
discordant; in-ers, inactive. 
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Note.— Notice that these divisions ran into each other ; thus m&gn-animus is 
possessive, attributive, and dependent 

199 . Verb. 

In C omp 0 8i t ion Imp r op e r the verb is joined to a verb, sub- 
stantive, or adverb. In Composition Proper the verb is com- 
bined with a preposition. 

200. i* Compo 8ition Improper . 

(а) Verb with verb : This only takes place when the second part of 
the compound is facid or fid (173, n. 2). The first part of the compound 
is regularly an intransitive of the second conjugation : cale-facid, cale- 
fld, warm , am warmed. 

(б) Verb with substantive : anim-advertd = animum adverts, take 
notice ; manfl-mittO, set free ; {Lstt-capid, acquire by use. 

(c) Verb with adverb : bene-dlcd, bless ; male-died, curse ; m&ld, nOlO 
(for mage (magis) void, ne- void), satis-facid, satisfy. 

2. Composition Proper. 

The verb combines with separable or inseparable prepositions. 
Compare 413, r. 3. 

(a) With inseparable prepositions : amb-id, go about ; am-plector, en- 
fold ; an-hdld, draw deep breath , pant; dis-currd, run apart; dir-imd, 
160, 1, and 715, R. 1 ; por-tendd, hold forth , portend ; red-dd, give back; 
re-solvd, resolve ; sd-iongd, separate. 

{b) With separable prepositions : ab-ed, go away ; ad-ed, come up ; 
ante-currd, run in advance ; com-pdnd, put together ; dd-cnrrd, run down , 
finish a course ; ex-cddd, overstep ; in-dudd, shut in ; ob-ducd, draw 
over ; per-agrd, wander through ; post-habed, keep in the background ; 
prae-dlcd, foretell ; praeter-ed, pass by ; prdd-ed, go forth ; prae-vided, 
foresee ; snb-icid, put under ; subter-fogid, flee from under ; super-sum, 
remain over ; tr&ns-gredior, pass beyond . 
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201 . Syntax treats of the formation and combination of 
sentences. 

A sentence is the expression of a thought (sententia) in 
words. 

Sentences are divided into simple and compound . 

A simple sentence is one in which the necessary parts 
occur but once; for the compound sentence see 472. 

The necessary parts of the sentence are the subject and the 
predicate . 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject. 

The subject is that of which the predicate is said. 

Luna falget, The moon shines. 

LfLna is the subject ; folget, the predicate. 

Remarks. — i. The Interjection (16, r. 2) and the Vocative case (23, 
5) stand outside the structure of the sentence, and therefore do not 
enter as elements into Syntax, except that the Vocative is subject to 
the laws of Concord. See R. 3. 

2. The Vocative differs from the Nominative in form in the second 
declension only, and even there the Nominative is sometimes used 
instead, especially in poetry and solemn prose. 

Alm&e fllius M&iae, II., 0., I. 2, 43 ; son of mild Main! Audi ttx, 
populus Albanus, L., 1. 24, 7 ; hear thou , people of Alba / 

6 is prefixed to give emphasis to the address : 

5 fBrmOse puer, minium n8 crfide colOri, V., Ec. 2, 17 ; Oshapelyboy! trust not 
complexion all too much. 

The Vocative is commonly interjected in prose, except in highly emotional pas- 
sages. 


3. On the use of the Vocative of an adjective or participle in appo- 
sition, attribution, or predication, see 289, 325, r. i. 


SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

202. The most simple form of the sentence is the finite 
verb : su-m, I am ; doce-s, thou teachest ; scrlbi-t, he writes . 
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Remark. — Here the form contains in itself all the necessary ele- 
ments (compare 114), the persons being indicated by the endings. 
From the expansion and modification of the finite verb arise all the 
complicated forms of the compound sentence. 


203 . Subject. — The subject of the finite verb is always in 
the Nominative Case, or so considered. 

Remarks. — i. The subj. of the Inf. is in the Accusative (343, 2 )^ 

2 . The use of the Nom. in Latin is the same as in English. 

204 . The subject may be a substantive or a pronoun, or 
some other word, phrase, or clause used as a substantive : 

Deus mundum gubernat, God steers the universe . Ego r 8 g 6 s eiSci, 

[C.] ad Her. y iv. 53 , 60 ; I drove out kings. Sapiens r 8 s adversfis n5n 
timet, the sage does not fear adversity . VictI in servittltem redi- 
gnntur, the vanquished are reduced to slavery. Contendisse de- 
corum est, Ov., J/., ix. 6 ; to have struggled is honorable. Mfignum 
beneficium [est] nStdrae quod necesse est morl, Sen., E.M. , 101 , 14 ; 
it is a great boon of nature , that we must needs die. VidOs habet dufis 
syllab&s, (the word) “vides” has two syllables. 


Notes —1. Masculine and feminine adjectives, and to a less degree participles, 
are used as substantives, but with the following limitations : 

(a) Many adjectives in -Srius and -icus (the latter mostly Greek), designating 
Office or occupation , and words expressing friendship , kinship , or other relationship, 
are used often as substantives both in the Sing, and the PI. of the masculine and femi- 
nine : aqufirius, waterman ; librfirius, bookman (seller, writer , etc .) ; grammati- 
CUS, grammarian ; amicus, friend ; cOgnfitus, kinsman ; socius, iKirtner. Many of 
these have become almost wholly fixed as substantives, as amicus, friend. See 16, N. 1. 

(b) Adjectives are very often used as substantives in the masc. PI. when they desig- 
nate a class : pauperOs, the poor ; dlvitOs, the rich. In the Clique cases of the Sing., 
this use is also not uncommon ; but in the Nora, the substantive is generally expressed : 
vir bonus, a good man ; mulier peregrlna, a foreign woman. So regularly, if used 
with a proper name : Plat 5, doctissimus hom.6, the learned Plato. Exceptions are rare 
and scattering in prose : ego et suHvissimuB CicerO valSmus, C., Fam., xiv. 5 , 1. 

(c) On the use of participles as substantives see 437, n. 

(d) When persons are not meant, a substantive is understood : cfinl (capilll), gray 
hairs ; calida (aqua), warm water ; dextra (manus), right hand. 

2. Neuter adjectives and participles are freely employed as substantives in both num- 
bers ; in the PI. usually in Nom. and Acc., in the Sing, in all cases, butespecially in con- 
nection w ith prepositions : medium, the midst ; extremum, the end ; reliquom, the 
residue ; futtlrum, the future ; bonum, good ; bona, blessings, possessions ; malum, 
evil ; mala, misfortunes. The Plural is frequently employed when the English idiom 
prefers the Singular : yfira, the truth ; omnia, everything. 

3. Adjectives of the Second Declension are sometimes used as neuter substantives in 
the Gen., after words of quantity or pronouns : aliquid bonl, something good ; nihil 
mall, nothing bad. Adjectives of the Third Declension are thus employed only In 
combination with those of the Second, and even then very rarely (369, B. x). 

Usually the adjective of the Third Declension draws the adjective of the Second 
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into its own construction : Quid habet ista r 6 s ant laetffbile ant glOrifaun 1 

C., Tusc., i. 21 , 49 ; what is there to be glad of or to brag about in that t 

4. Instead of the neuter adjective, the word rfis, thing, is frequently used, especially 
in forms which are identical for different genders, and consequently ambiguous ; so 
bonSnmtTfruli, of blessings, rather than bonOrom (masc. and neut.). 

5. In Latin the PI. of abstract substantives occurs more frequently than in English ; 
adventds imperfitOrum, the airivalis) of the generals (because there were several 
generals, or because they arrived at different times). Pluralizing abstract substantives 
often makes them concrete : fortitMinis, gallant actions ; formldinis, bugbears ; 
4 Tae, quarrels. 

6 . Other Pi. expressions to be noted arc: nivfis, snoiv(-Jlakes) ; grandinOs, hail 
(-stones ) ; pluviae, (streams of) rain ; ligna, (logs of) wood ; carafe, pieces qf meat ; 
aera, articles of bronze ; also symmetrical parts of the human body : cervlci®, neck ; 
pectora, breast. 

The PI. is freely used in poetry and in later prose : 5ti& si tollfia, peri ire Cu- 
pldinia areffs, Ov., Hem. Am., 139 ; if you do away with holidays, Cupid's bow (and 
arrows) are ruined. 

7. The rhetorical Roman often uses the First Person PI. for the First Person Singular. 
The usage originates in modesty, but mock modesty is the worst form of pomposity. 
It is never very common, and is not found before Cicero : Librum ad ti di senec- 
ttlte mlsimus, C., Cat. M., 1 , 3 ; we (I) have sent you a treatise on old age. 

In poetry there is often an element of shyness ; Sitque memor nostrl necne, re- 
ferte nnhf, Ov., Tr., iv. 3 , 10 ; bring me back (word) whether she thinks qf' us (me 
among others) or no. 

8 . (a) The Sing., in a collective sense, is also used for the PI., but more rarely: faba, 
beans ; porcus, pig (meat) ; galHna,/ 0 wJ (as articles of food) ; vestis, clothing. 

(b) The use of the Sing, in designations of nationalities and divisions of troops is 
introduced by Livy : ROm&nus, the Homan forces ; Poenus, the Carthaginians ; 
hostis, the enemy ; miles, the soldiery ; pedes, the infantry ; eques, the cavalry. 

205. Predicate and Copula. — When the predicate is not 
in the form of a verb, but in the form of an adjective or 
substantive, or equivalent, the so-called copula is generally 
employed, in order to couple the adjective or substantive 
with the subject. 

The chief copula is the verb sum, I am. 

FortfLna caeca est, C., Lad., 15 , 54 ; fortune is blind. Usus magister 
est optimus, C., Itab. Post., 4 , 9 ; practice is the best teacher. 

Note. — Strictly speaking, the copula is itself a predicate, as is shown by the trans- 
lation when it stands alone or with an adverb : est Deus, there is a God, God exists ; 
r 6 ct§ semper erunt ris, things will always be (go on) well ; sic vita hominum est, 

C., Ho8c.Am ., 30 , 84 ; such is human life ; “ So runs the world away." 

206. Other copulative verbs are : videri, to seem; n&sci, 
to be born; fieri, to become; evadere, to turn out; creari, to 
be created; dftligi, to be chosen; putari, to be thought; haberl, 
to be held; dlcl, to be said; appellarl, to be called; nOminari, 
to be named. Hence the rule : 

Verbs of seeming , becoming , with the passive of verbs of 
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making, choosing , showing, thinking, and calling, take two 
Nominatives, one of the subject, one of the predicate : 

N6m5 n&scitur dives, Sen., E.M., 20, 13; no one is bom rich . Aris- 
tides i flatus adpell&tur, Aristides is called just. [Servius] rSx eat dedfirS- 
tus, L., 1. 46, 1; Servius was declared king. [Thucydides] numquam est 
numerfitus Orator, C., 0., 9 , 31 ; Thucydides has never been accounted an 
orator. 

Remarks. — 1 . With esse, serve as ; viderl, seem; h&berl, be held; dfLcI, 
be deemed , and rarely with other verbs, instead of the Predicate Nom., 
a phrase may be employed, as : prO with Abl., (in) locO, in numerO, with 
Gen., etc. 

Audficia prO mtirO habetnr, S., C., 58, 17 ; boldness is counted as a bul- 
wark. In fllil locO, C., Red . in Sen., 14 , 35 ; as a son. 

2. The previous condition is given by ex or de and the Abl. (396, n. 2). 

Ex OrfttSre arfitor factus, C., Ph., 111 . 9 , 22; a pleader turned plowman. 

3. All copulative verbs retain the Nom. with the Inf. after auxiliary 
verbs (423). 

Beatus esse sine virttlte nfimd potest, C., N.D., 1 . 18, 48 ; no one can be 

happy without virtue. 

4. On the Double Acc. after Active Verbs, see 340. 

Notes.— 1. The verbs mentioned, with some others, are found in good prose. Others 
are either poetical or unclassical, thus : perhibfirl, to be held , is early ; appfirfire, to 
appear , is poetic and post-classical for vidfirl ; reddl is not used for fieri ; sistl, to be 
set down , is Plautine ; manOre, to remain , is late (permanOre once in Cicero). 

2. Noteworthy is the use of audlre, like the Greek d/toueu/, to be called , which is 
confined to IIorace ; rfixque paterque audlstl, Ep ., 1 . 7 , 38 ; S ., 11 . 6 , 20, just as 
“ hear ” in this sense is said to be coufiued to Milton. 


207. Subject Omitted. — The personal pronoun is not 
expressed in classical prose, unless it is emphatic, as, for 
example, in contrasts : 

Amfijnus parentSs, We love (our) parents. Ego rSgSs eiOcI, vOe tyran- 
nOs intrOdficitis, [C.] ad Her., iv. 53, 66 ; I drove out kings , ye are bring- 
ing in tyrants. 

Note.— The insertion of the pronoun without emphasis is very common in the 
comic poets, and seems to have been a colloquialism. Also common in Catullus, Sal- 
lust (as an archaism), and Petronius. 

208. Impersonal Verbs. — Impersonal Verbs are verbs in 
which the agent is regularly implied in the action, the sub- 
ject in the predicate, so that the person is not expressed. 
Chief of these are ; 


1. Verbs pertaining to the state of the weather : tonat, it thunders , 
the thunder thunders , or rather, the Thunderer thunders; fulget, fulgu- 
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rat (l©ss common), falminat (poet.), it lightens ; pluit (poet.), it rains; 
ningit, it snows , etc. 

Nocte pluit tots, V., (Poet. Lat. Min., iv. 155, B.) ; all night it (he, 
Jupiter) rains. 

Note.— The divine agent is sometimes expressed ; so, naturally, in religious or popu- 
lar language : love tonante, fulgurante, c., Div ., 11 . 18, 43 ; love fulgente, c., 
N. D ., u. as, 65. 

2 . The passive of intransitive verbs is often used impersonally ; so 
regularly of verbs which in the active are construed with the Dat. (217): 
vlvitur, people live ; curritnr, there is a running ; pdgn&tur, there is a 
battle ; mihi invidfitur, I am envied . The subject is contained in the verb 
itself : sic vlvitur = sic vita vlvitur, such is life ; pdgnatur = pOgnapOgnS- 
tur, a battle is (being) fought. In the same way explain taedet, it wearies ; 
miseret, it moves to pity ; piget, it disgusts ; pudet, it puts to shame. 


Notes.— 1. With all other so-called Impersonal Verbs an Inf. (422,535) or an equiv- 
alent (523) Is conceived as a subject : NCn lubet mihf dSplOr&re vltam, C., Cat. 
M., 33, 31. Sed accidit perincommodS quod eum nusquam vldistl, C., Att., 

I . 17 , 2 . 

2. Other uses coincide with the English. So the Third Person PI. of verbs of 
Saying, Thinking, and Calling. Also the ideal Second Person Singular (258). To be 
noticed is the occasional use of inquit, quoth he, of an imaginary person, but not by 
Caesar, Sallust, or Tacitus : N5n concSdO, inquit, EpictLrd, C., Ac., n. 32 , 101 ; 
I do not yield the point , quoth he {one), to Epicurus. 

209. Copula Omitted. — E st or sunt is often omitted in 
saws and proverbs, in short statements and questions, in 
rapid changes, in conditional clauses, and in tenses com- 
pounded with participles : 

Summum ids gumma inittria, C., Off., 1. 10, 33 ; the height of right (is) 
the height of wrong. N8mo malus ffillx, Juv., iv. 8 ; no bad man (is) 
happy. Quid dulcius quam habere qulcum omnia aude&s loqul % C., Lad . , 
7, 22 ; what sweeter than to have some one with whom you can venture 
to talk about everything ? Sed haec vetera ; illud v6r5 recfins, C., Ph., 11. 

II, 25. Aliquamdifl oertStum, S., lug., 74, 3. Cdr hostis Spartaous, si td 
dvis 1 C., Par ad., 4, 30. 

So also esse, with participles and the like : 

Caesar statuit exspectandam classem, Caes., B.O., in. 14, 1 ; Caesar 
resolved that the fleet must be waited for. 


Notes.— 1. Tbe omission of esse Is not common with the Nom. and Infinitive. 

2. Popular speech omits freely ; so, mlrum nl, mlrum quin, factum, in Latin 
comedy ; likewise potis and pote for forms of posse. To a like origin are due mlrum 
quantum, niminm quantum, etc., found at all periods. 

3. The ellipsis of other forms of the copula is unusual. Thus Cicero occasionally 
omits sit in the Indirect Question, and Tacitus other forms of the Subjv. besides. 
Fuisse is omitted by Livy, and not unfrequently by Tacitus. 

4. The Ellipsis of esse was sometimes due to the desire of avoiding the heaping up 
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of Infinitives. Thus sentences like nOn dubitO t6 esse sapientem dlcere (to declare 
you lobe wise) were regularly cut down to nOn dubitO t6 sapientem dloere (to de- 
clare you wise). 

5 . The ellipsis of other verbs, such as facere, Ire, venire, dlcere, etc., is charac- 
teristic of popular speech ; it is therefore not uncommon in Cicero’s letters (ad Att.), 
in Pliny’s letters, apd in works involving dialogue, such as Cicero’s philosophical 
writings. The historians avoid it, and it never occurs in Caesar and Velleius. 

CONCORD. 

210. The Three Concords. — There are three great 
concords in Latin : 

1. The agreement of the predicate with the subject (211). 

2. The agreement of attributive or appositive with the substantive 
(285, 321). 

3. The agreement of the relative with antecedent (614). 


211. Agreement of the Predicate with the Subject. 

The verbal predicate agrees with its subject j * n num ^ er an( ^ 
2 & J ( person. 

( in number. 

The adjective predicate agrees with its subject -< gender, and 


( 


case. 


The substantive predicate agrees with its subject in case. 


Sub8tantlva mObilia (21, 2) are treated as adjectives, and follow the 
number and gender of the subject. 

Ego rfigfis fiiScI, vOe tyrannOs intrSdficitis, [C.] ad Her., iv. 53, 66 (207). 
Vfirae amlcitiae sempiternae sunt, C., Lad., 9, 32 ; true friendships are 
abiding. Dte est decern talenta, Ter. , And. , 950 ; the dowry is ten talents. 
Usus magister est optimus, C. , Rab. Post , ,4,9 (20o). Arx est monosyllahum, 
“ Arx ” is a monosyllable. Compare Ignis cSnfector est et cSnshmptor 
omnium, C., N.D. , 11. 15, 41 ; fire is the doer-up (destroyer) and eater-up 
(consumer) of everything, with cdnfectrlx rSrum omnium vetustas, C. , Frag. 

Remarks. — 1. The violation of the rules of agreement is due chiefly 
to one of two causes; either the natural relation is preferred to the 
artificial (cdnstrtlctie ad sfinsum, per synesin, according to the sense), or 
the nearer is preferred to the more remote. Hence the following 

Exceptions. — ( a) Substantives of multitude often take the predi- 
cate in the Plural : pars, part ; vis {power), quantity ; multitude, crowd ; 
organized bodies more rarely. Also, but not often, such words as 

quisque, uterque, nfimO, etc. 

Pars maior reefiperant s6s6, L., xxxiv. 47, 6 ; the greater part had re- 
tired. Omnis multitude abeunt, L., xxiv. 3, 15 ; all the crowd depart 
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Hfigna vis Gminus missa t6l5rum multa nostrto vulnera Inferebant, Caes., 
B.C. , 11. 6, 5. Uterque e Or urn ex castrls exercitum Odtlcunt, Caes., B.C., 
hi. 30 , 3. 

Note.— T his usage is very common in comedy, but extremely rare in model prose. 
Livy shows a greater variety and a larger number of substantives than any other 
author, and poets and late prose writers are free. Yet Horace uses regularly the Sing, 
with a collective, while Vergil varies, often employing first a Sing, and then a PI. verb 
with the same substantive (as A 11 . 64). Tacitus often uses quisque with a Plural. 

(b) The adjective predicate often follows the natural gender of the 
subject ; so especially with mllia. This usage belongs pre-eminently 
to the historians. 

Capita conittrfitiOnis virgls caesl (sunt), L., x. 1, 3 ; the heads of the 
conspiracy were flogged. Samnltium caesl tria mllia, Cf. L., x. 34 , 3 ; 
of the Samnites (there) were slain three thousand. 

The passive verb often agrees in gender with the predicate : NOn 
omnis error stultitia dlcenda est, C., Div., 11. 43, 90 ; not every false step 
is to be called folly. 

(c) The copula often agrees with the number of the predicate (“ the 
wages of sin is death ”) : 

Amantium Irae (204, n. 5) amOris integrfitiO est, Ter. , And., 555 ; lovers? 

quarrels are love's renewal. 

2 . A superlative adjective defined by a Partitive Gen. follows the 
gender of the subj. when it precedes: 

Indus, qul est omnium flllminum mfiximus, C., N.D., 11. 52, 130 ; the 
Indus , which is the greatest of all rivers. 

Otherwise it follows the Genitive; but this usage is post-classic : 

VeiOdssimum omnium anim&lium est delphlnus, Plin., N.H., ix. 8 , 20 ; 
the dolphin is the swiftest of all animals. 

3. The Voc. is sometimes used by the poets in the predicate, either 
by anticipation or by assimilation. (See 325, r. 1 .) 

4. The neuter adjective is often used as the substantive predicate of 
a masculine or feminine subject : 

Trlste lupus stabulls, V., Be., 3, 80 ; the wolf is a baleful thing to the 
folds. Varium et mlltSbile semper fSmina, V., A. } iv. 569 ; “a thing of 
moods and fancies " is woman ever. 

This construction is poetical ; in Cicero it is used with a few words 
only ; such as extremum, commune : 

Omnium rerum (204, n. 4) mors [est] extremum, Cf. C., Fam ., vi. 21 , 1; 
death is the end of all things. 

5. The demonstrative pronoun is commonly attracted into the gen- 
der of the predicate : 

Negat Epictlrus ; hoc enim vostrum lflrnen est, C., Fin,, it. 22 , 70 ; Epi- 
curus says No ; for he is your great light. Ea nOn media sed ntllla via 
est, L., xxxji., 2 i, 33 ; that is not a middle course , but no course at all . 
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But in negative sentences, and when the pronoun is the predicate, 
there is no change. So in definitions : 

Quid aut quale [est] Deus 1 Cf. C., N.D . , 1. 22 , 60 ; what or what man- 
ner of thing is God ? Nec sopor illud erat, V., A., in. 173. Quod ita erit 
gestum, id l6x erit, C., Ph. f 1. 10, 26. 

Exceptions are but apparent. C., 0., 11. 38, 157. 

6. The adjective predicate sometimes agrees with a substantive in 
apposition to the subject. So especially when the appositive is oppidum, 
clvit&s, and the like : 

Corioll oppidum captum [est], L.,11. 33, 9; Corioli-town was taken . 
Corinthum, totlus Graeciae ldmen, exstinctum esse volufirunt, C., Imp., 5, 
11 ; they would have Corinth , the eye of all Greece , put out. 

Notes.— 1. Peculiar is the occasional use of the Fut. participle in -drum for 
feminines in early Latin : AlterO (gladiO) t6 occlsdrum ait (Casina), alterO 
vllicum. Pl., €08.1693. So True 1 400 

2. Age is often used in early Latin as if it were an adverb, with the Plural ; occa- 
sionally also cavS : Age modo fabricaminl. Pl., Gas., 488. 

Akin is the use of a Voc. Sing, with a Pl. verb, which is occasionally found in clas- 
sical prose also : Turn Seaevola ; quid est, Cotta 1 inquit, quid tacBtis 1 C ., 0., 

1.35,160. 

The use of aliquis, some one of you , in this way is early : Aperite aliquis fictfltum 
Ostium, Ter., Ad., 634. 

3. Other less usual constructions ad sBnsum are : the use of a neuter demonstrative 
where a substantive of a different gender is expected, and the construction of rSs as if 
it were neuter (both found also in Cicero) ; the neuter Singular summing up a preced- 
ing Plural : 

In Graecid mdsicl floru Brunt, dlscBbantque id {that [accomplishment]) omnBs, 
C., Tusc., 1. 2, 4. Servitia repudiabat, cuius (of which [das]) initiO ad eum 
magnae cOpiae concurrBbant, S., 6’., 56, 5. See also c., Div., u. 57, 117. 


Forms of the Verbal Predicate. 

VOICES OF THE VERB. 

212. There are two Voices in Latin — Active and Passive. 

Remark. — The Latin Passive corresponds to the Greek Middle, and, 
like the Greek Middle, may be explained in many of its uses as a 
Reflexive. 


213. Active. — The Active Voice denotes that the action 
proceeds from the subject. Verbs used in the Active Voice 
fall into two classes, as follows : 

Verbs are called Transitive when their action goes over to 
an object (transeo, I go over) ; Intransitive when their ac- 
tion does not go beyond the subject : occidere, to fell = to kill 
(Transitive) ; occidere, to fall (Intransitive). 
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Remark. — P roperly speaking, a Transitive Verb in Latin is one that 
forms a personal passive, but the traditional division given above has 
its convenience, though it does not rest upon a difference of nature, 
and a verb may be trans. or intrans. according to its use. So 

(a) Transitive verbs are often used intransitively, in which case they 
serve simply to characterize the agent. This is true especially of verbs 
of movement ; as dSclinfire, inclln&re, mover©, mUtare, vertere, and the 
like, and is found at all periods. 

(b) On the other hand, many intrans. verbs are often used transi- 
tively. This occurs also at all periods, but the Acc. is usually the inner 
object (332). 

(c) On the use of the Inf. active, where English uses the passive, 
see 532 , n. 2. 

214. Passive. — The Passive Voice denotes that the sub- 
ject receives the action of the verb. 

The instrument is put in the Ablative. 

VirglB caedBtur, C., Verr., in. 28, 69 ; he shall be beaten with rods . 
[Ignis] lfLmine prdditur suO, Ov., Her., 15, 8 ; the fire is betrayed by 
its own light . 

The agent is put in the Ablative with ab (a). 

Ab amMs prOdimur, C., Cluent., 52, 143 ; we are betrayed by friends. 
VirglB caesl tribUnl ab lSgfitb sunt, L., xxix. 18, 13 ; the tribunes were 
beaten with rods by the lieutenant . 

Remarks. — 1. Intrans. verbs of passive signification are construed as 
passives : famSperlre, C., Inv., 11. 57, 172 , to perish of hunger . So vfinlre, 
to be sold ; vapulare (chiefly vulgar), to be beaten , ab aliqufl, by some one . 

Ab red fBstibus [vfipulSvit], Cf. Quint., ix. 2, 12 ; he was whacked with 
cudgels by the defendant. Salvebis & me5 CicerOne, C., Alt., vi. 2, 10 ; 
greeting to you from Cicero. 

2. When the instrument is considered as an agent, or the agent as 
an instrument, the constructions are reversed : 

Vinci S VoluptSte, C., Off., 1. 20, 68 ; to be overcome by Dame Pleasure. 
Patricils iuvenibus saepserant latera, L. , in. 37, 6 ; they had flanked him 
with a guard of patrician youths. 

The latter construction is very rare in Cicero, and seems to belong 
pre-eminently to the historians. 

Animals, as independent agents, are treated like persons. 

A cane nOn magnO saepe tenetur aper, Ov., Rem. Am., 422 ; a boar is 
often held fast by a little dog. 

Animals, as instruments, are treated like things. 

Compare equ5 vehl, to ride a horse ( to be borne by a horse), with in 
equ5, on horseback . 
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VOICES OF THE VERB. 


215 . The person in whose interest an action is done is put 
in the Dative. Hence the frequent inference that the person 
interested is the agent. See 354. 

1. With the Perfect passive it is the natural inference, 
and common in prose. 

Mildfres t5ta prOvIsa est, C., Verr ., iv. 42, 91 ; I have had the whole 
thing provided for. Camilla nfllla mihl sunt scripts, Ov., TV., v. 12, 35; 
poems — I have none written (I have written no poems). 

2 . With the Gerundive it is the necessary inference, and 
the Dative is the reigning combination. 

Nihil [est] hominl tam timendum quam invidia, C., Gluent 3, 7 ; there 

is nothing that one has to fear to the same extent as envy. 

216. The Direct Object of the Active Verb (the Accusa- 
tive Case) becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Alexander Dir gum vlcit, Alexander conquered Darius. 

DSrSus ab Alexandra victus est, Darius was conquered by Alexander. 


217. The Indirect Object of the Active Verb (Dative Case) 
cannot be properly used as the Subject of the Passive. The 
Dative remains unchanged, and the verb becomes a Passive 
in the Third Person Singular (Impersonal Verb). This 
Passive form may have a neuter subject corresponding to the 
Inner object (333, 1 ). 


Active : Miserl invident bonis, The wretched envy the well-to-do. 

Passive : mihJ invidetur, I am envied , 
tibl invidfitur, thou art envied , 
el invidetur, he is envied , 
nObls invidetur, we are envied , 
vObls invidetur, you are envied, 
ils invidetur, they are envied , 


ab aliqnfl, by some one. 


Nihil facile persuSdetur invltls, Quint., iv. 3 , 10 ; people are not easily 
persuaded of anything against their will. Anulls nostrls pltis quam animls 
erBditur, Sen., Ben., in. 15 , 3 ; our seals aremore trusted thanour souls. 


Remarks. — 1. In like manner a Gen. or Abl. in dependence upon an 
active verb cannot be made the subj. of the passive. 

2. On the exceptional usage of personal Gerundives from intrans. 
verbs see 427, n. 5. 

Notes.— 1, The poets and later prose writers sometimes violate the rnle, under 
Greek Influence or in imitation of early usage : Cflr invideor 1 (for cflr Invidetur 
mihl 1), H., A.P., 56 ; vixequidem crSdar, Ov., Tr., hi. xo, 35 ; persu&sus vidStur 
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6886, [C.] ad Her., 1. 6, 9. (Persu&ded hospitem, Petr., 62, 2, is perhaps an inten- 
tional solecism.) 

2 . Similar liberties are taken by poets and late prose writers with the passive of 
other intrans. verbs, such as concSdere, permittere, praecipere, prOntLntifire : FS- 
tls numquam concSssa (= cul concessum est) movSri Camarlna, V., A., m. 700. 

218. Reflexive. — Reflexive relations, when emphatic, 
are expressed as in English : 

Omne animal s6 ipsum dlligit, C., Fin., v. 9, 24, Every living creatwre 
loves itself. 

But when the reflexive relation is more general, the pas- 
sive (middle) is employed : lavor, I bathe , I bathe myself. 

Pflrgarl [nequlvfirunt], Cf. L., xxiv. 18 , 4 ; they could not clear them- 
selves. Cum in mentem v 6 nit, ponor ad scribendum, C., Fam., ix. 15 , 4 ; 

when the notion strikes me I set myself to writing. 

Note.— S ome of these verbs approach the deponents, in that the reflexive meaning 
of the passive extends also to some active forms ; thus, from vehor, / ride, we get the 

form vehfins, riding (rare) : AdulSscentiam per medias laudfis quasi quadrlgls 
vehentem, C., Br., 97 , 331. 

219. As the active is often used to express what the subject 
suffers or causes to be done, so the passive in its reflexive 
(middle) sense is often used to express an action which the 
subject suffers or causes to be done to itself : trahor, I let my- 
self be dragged ; tondeor, I have myself shaved. 

DuOb MysBe [insuistl] in cflleum, Cf. C., Q.F., 1 . 2, 2 , 5 ; you sewed two 
Mysians into a sack ( had them sewn). Sine gemittl adtlruntur, C., Tusc., 
v. 27 , 77 ; they let themselves be burned without a moan. Dlruit, aedi- 
ficat, H., Ep ., 1 . 1 , 100 ; he is pulling down , he is building. Ipse docet 
quid agam ; fSs eat et ab hoste docSrl, Ov., M iv. 428 ; he himself teaches 
(me) what to do ; it is (but) right to let oneself be taught even by an 
enemy (to take a lesson from a foe). 

220. Deponent. — The Deponent is a passive form which 
has lost, in most instances, its passive (or reflexive) significa- 
tion. It is commonly translated as a transitive or intransi- 
tive active : hortor, I am exhorting (trans.) ; morior, I am 
dying (intrans.). 


Notes.— 1. A number of intrans. verbs show also a Perfect Part, passive used 
actively ; not, however, in classical prose combined with esse to take the place of the 
regular Perfect. On the use of such participles as substantives, see 167, n. i. 

Quid causae excOgitSrl potest, cur te lautum voluerit, cSnatum nOluerit 
occldere 1 C., Dei. , 7 , 20. 

2. Many verbs show both active and deponent forms side by side. In this case the 
active forms belong more often to early authors. See 163-167. 
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TENSES. 


221. Reciprocal. — Reciprocal relations (“one another ") 
are expressed by inter, among , and the personal pronouns, 
nos, us ; vos, you ; s$, themselves. 

Inter s6 amant, C., Q. F., hi. 3, 1 ; They love one another . 

Remarks. — 1 . Combinations of alter alterom, alios alium, uterque 
alterum, and the like, also often give the reciprocal relation : some- 
times there is a redundancy of expression. 

Placet StOicls homines hominnm causa esse generStOs, nt ipsl inter s0 
alii alils prOdesse possent, C., Off., 1 . 7, 22 ; it is a tenet of the Stoics 
that men are brought into the world for the sake of men , to be a blessing 
to one another . 

2 . Later writers use invicem or mfltud, inter s6, vicissim ; and early 
Latin shows occasionally uterque utrumque. 

Quae omnia htlc spectant, ut invicem Srdentius dlligfimus, Plin., Ep., 

vn. 20 , 7 ; all these things look to our loving one another more fervently. 
Uterque utrlquest cordl, Ter., Fh. t 800 ; either is dear to other . 


TENSES. 


222. The Tenses express the relations of time, embracing : 

1. The stage of the action (duration in time). 

2. The period of the action (position in time). 

The first tells whether the action is goiiig on, or finished . 
The second tells whether the action is past, present, or future. 

Both these sets of relations are expressed by the tenses of 
the Indicative or Declarative mood — less clearly by the Sub- 
junctive. 

223. There are six tenses in Latin : 

1. The Present, denoting continuance in th § present. 

2. The Future, denoting contmuance in the future. 

3. The Imperfect, denoting continuance in the past. 

4. The Perfect, denoting completion in the present. 

5. The Future Perfect, denoting completion in the future. 

6. The Pluperfect, denoting completion in th q past. 


224. An action may further be regarded simply as attained, 
without reference to its continuance or completion. Contin- 
uance and completion require a point of reference for defini- 
tion ; attainment does not. This gives rise to the aoristic or 
indefinite stage of the action, which has no especial tense- 
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form. Hus expressed by the Present tense for the present ; 
by the Future and Future Perfect tenses for the future ; 
and by the Perfect tense for the past. 

Of especial importance are the Indefinite or Historical 
Present and the Indefinite or Historical Perfect (Aorist), 
which differ materially in syntax from the Definite or Pure 
Present and Perfect. 

225. The Tenses are divided into Principal and Histori- 
cal The Principal Tenses have to do with the Present and 
Future. The Historical Tenses have to do with the Past. 

The Present, Pure Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect are 
Principal Tenses . 

The Historical Present, Imperfect, Pluperfect, and His- 
torical Perfect are Historical Tenses . 

The Historical Tenses are well embodied in the following distich : 

Tftlia tent&bat, sic et tent&verat ante, 

Vixque dedit victas atilitate mantis. Ov., Tr. , i. 3, 87. 


226. Table of Temporal Relations, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 


ACTIVE. 


Pres. 

Fut. 

Past. 


Continuance. 

scrlbO, 

I am writing. 

scrlbam, 

I shall he writing. 
scrlbebam, 

/ was writing. 


Completion. 

scripsi, 

I have written. 

scrlpserO, 

I shall have written. 

scrlpseram, 

I had written. 


Attainment. 

scrlbO, 

I write. 

scrlbam (scrlpserO), 

I shall write. 

scripsi, 

I wrote. 


Pres. 


Fut. 


Past. 


Continuance. 

scrlbitnr (epistula), 

The letter is written 
{writing). 

scrlbOtur, 

The letter will be 
written {writing). 

scrlbebatur, 

The letter was writ- 
ten {writing). 


PASSIVE. 

Completion. 

scrlpta est, 

has been written, 
is written. 

scrlpta erit, 

will have been , 
will be written. 

scrlpta erat, 

had been written , 

was written . 


Attainment. 

scrlbitnr, 

is written. 

scrlbetnr, 

will be written. 

scrlpta est, 
was writt&n. 
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Remark. — The English passive is ambiguous. The same form is cur- 
rently used for continuance, attainment, and completion. The context 
alone can decide. A convenient test is the substitution of the active. 

t Continuance, Some one was writing a letter. 
A letter was written : ■< Completion, Some one had written a letter. 

( Attainment, Some one wrote a letter. 


Present Tense. 


227. The Present Tense is used as in English of that 
which is going on now (Specific Present), and of statements 
that apply to all time (Universal Present). 

Specific Present : 

Auribus tened lupum, Ter., Ph., 506 ; I am holding a wolf by the ears . 

Universal Present : 


Probit&s laud&tur et alget, Juv. , 1. 74 ; honesty is bepraised and freezes. 
Dulce et decdrum est prd patois morl, H., 0 ., in. 2, 13 ; sweet and seemly 
His to die for fatherland . 

So regularly of the quoted views of authors, the inscriptions of 
books, etc. : 

D8 iuvenum amdre scrlbit Alcaeus, C., Tusc., iv. 33, 71 ; Alcaeus writes 
concerning the love of youths. 


Notes.— 1. The Specific Pr. is often to be translated by the English Progressive 
Present. The Universal Pr. is Aoristic, true at any point of tune. 

2. As continuance involves the notion of incompleteness the Pr. (sec 233) is used of at- 
tempted and intended action (Present of Endeavor). But on account of the double use 
of the Pr. this signification is less prominent and less important than in the Impf. Do 
not mistake the Endeavor which lies in \heverb for the Endeavor which lies in the tense. 

Perlculum Vltant, C., Rose. Am., 1. 1 ; they are trying to avoid danger. In the 
example sometimes cited : Quintus frater Tusculanum vfinditat, C., Alt ., 1. 14, 7 ; 
Brother Quintus is “ trying to sell ” his Tusculan villa ; v8nditare itself means to 
off w for sale. Translate : intends to offer for sale , if the notion lies in the Tense. 

3. The Pr. when used with a negative often denotes Resistance to Pressure (233) ; this 
is, however, colloquial : Tac§: ndn taced, Pl ,,Cas.. 826 ; keep quiet! I won’t. 

4. The ambiguity of our English passive often suggests other translations. Use and 
Wont make Law ; hence the frequent inference that what is done is what ought to be 
done ; what is not done is not to he done : (Deus) nec bene prOmeritls capitur, nec 
tangitur Irft, Luca., 11. 651 ; God is not to be inveigled by good service , nor touched by 
anger . 


228. The Present Tense is used more rarely than in English 
m anticipation of the future, chiefly in compound sentences : 

Si vincimus, omnia ttita erunt, S., C., 58, 9 ; if we conquer (= shall con- 
quer) everything will be safe. Antequam ad sententiam reded d8 m8 
pauca dlcam, C., Cat., iv. 10, 20 ; before I return to the subject , I will 
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say a few things of myself. ExspectSbd dum venit, Tee., Eun., 206 ; 1 
will wait all the time that he is coming , or, until he comes . 

Notes.— 1. This construction is archaic and familiar. It is very common in the 
Comic Poets, very rare in Cicero and Caesar, but more common later. Some usages 
have become phraseological, as si vlv5, if I live, as Hive. 

2. On the Pr. Indie, for the Deliberative Subjv., see 254, n. 2. 

229. The Present Tense is used far more frequently than 
in English, as a lively representation of the past (Historical 
Present) : 

Cohortls incBdere iubet, S., C , 60, 1 ; he orders the cohorts to advance. 
M&t&rat proficlscl, Caes., B. G., i. 7 , 1 ; he hastens to depart. 

Remark. — D am, while (yet), commonly takes a Pr , which is usually- 
referred to this head. Dam, so long as , follows the ordinary law, 571, ff. 

Dam haec in coUoquiO geruntur, Caesarl nilntiatam est, Caes , B.G., 1. 
46, 1 ; while these things were transacting in the conference , word was 
brought to Caesar. 

230. The Present is used in Latin of actions that are con- 
tinued into the present , especially with iam, now ; iam di B, 
now for a long time ; iam pridem, now long since . In Eng- 
lish we often translate by a Progressive Perfect. 

(Mithridatftj) annum iam tertinm et vlcgsimum rggnat, C., Imp , 3, 7 ; 
Mithridates has been reigning now going on twenty-three years. Llbe- 
rfire v5s & PhilippO iam did magis valtis qaarn audgtis, L , xxxii. 21, 36; 
you have this long time had the wish rather than (= though not) the 
courage to deliver yourselves from Philip. 

“ How does your honor for this many a day? ” Shak , Bam., hi. 1, 91. 

Notes.— 1. The Pr. sometimes gives the resulting condition : 

Qol mortem nCn timet, magnum is sib! praesidium ad be&tam vltam com- 
parat, C., Tusc., 11. 1, 2 ; he who fears not death gets for himself great warrant for a 
happy life. (DIcant) vincere (= vietdrem esse) bellO RdmSnam, L., 11. 7, 2 . 

2. More free is this usage in the poets, sometimes under Greek influence : 

AuctOre Phoebd glgnor (yiyvofiai = ydvot tint) • hand generis pudet. Sen., 
Ag., 295 . 

Vergil is especially prone to use a Pr. after a Past, denoting by the Past the cause, 

by the Pr. the effect : Postquam altnm tenugre rates nec iam ampUus fUlae 
adp&rent terrae, A., in. 192. 

Imperfect Tense. 

231. The Imperfect Tense denotes continuance in the 
past : pfcgn&bam, I was fighting. 

The Imperfect is employed to represent manners , customs , 
situations ; to describe and to particularize. A good ex- 
ample is Ter., And., 74 ff. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 


The Imperfect and the Historical Perfect serve to illus- 
trate one another. The Imperfect dwells on the process; 
the Historical Perfect states the result . The Imperfect 
counts out the items; the Historical Perfect gives the sum . 
A good example is Nep., ii. i, 3. 

232. The two tenses are often so combined that the general 
statement is given by the Historical Perfect, the particulars 
of the action by the Imperfect : 

(VerrSs) in forum vSnit ; firdebant ocull ; tOtO ex Qre crfidSlitas BminBbat, 

C., Terr., v. 62, 161 ; Verves came into the forum , his eyes were blazing , 
cruelty was standing out from his whole countenance. 

233. The Imperfect is used of attempted and interrupted , 
intended and expected actions ( Imperfect of Endeavor). It 
is the Tense of Disappointment and (with the negative) of 
Resistance to Pressure . ( Mere negation is regularly Perfect. ) 

CtLriam relinquBbat, Tac., Ann., 11. 34, 1 ; he was for leaving the 
senate-house. [Lfix] abrogfibfitur, Cf. L., xxxiv. i, 7 ; the law was to be 
abrogated. Simul oatendBb&tur {an attempt wa$ made to shore) quOmodo 
cOnstitdtiOnem reperlrl oportfiret, [C.] ad Her 11. 1, 2. DlcBbat (positive) 
melius quam scrlpeit (negative) HortBnsius, C., Or . , 38, 132 ; Ilortensius 
spoke better than he wrote. Aditum nSn dabat, Nep., iv. 3, 3 ; he would 
not grant access (dedit, did not). See also Mart., xi. 105. 

Notes.— 1. The Impf. as the Tense of Evolution is a Tense of Vision. But in Eng- 
lish, Impf. and Hist. Pf. coincide ; hence the various translations to put the rentier in 
the place of the spectator. 

2. The continuance is in the mind of the narrator ; it has nothing to do with the 
absolute duration of the action. The mind may dwell on a rapid action or hurry over 
a slow one. With definite numbers, however largo* the Hist. Tf. must be used, unless 
there is a notion of continuance into another stage (overlapping). 

(Gorgifis) centum et novem vlxit annBs, Quint., iii. 1,9 ; Gorgias lived one 
hundred and nine years. Biennium ibi perpetuom misera ilium tull, Teh., IJec. y 
87 ; I bore him there— poor me '—for two long years together. 

3. As the Tense of Disappointment, the Impf. is occasionally used, as in Greek, to 
express a startling appreciation of the real state of things {Imperfect of Awakening). 
Greek influence is not unlikely. 

TfL aderfis, Ter., Ph., 858 ; (so it turns out that) you were here (all the time). 
Peream male si ndn optimum erat, H., 8 . % 11. 1, 6 ; perdition catch me if that was 
not the best course {after all). 

Hence the modal use of dBbfibam and poteram (254, r. 2 ). 

234. The Imperfect is used as the English Pluperfect, 
which often takes a progressive translation ; especially with 

jam, i&m did, iam dddum. 
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Tam dttdum tibi advers&bar, Pl., Men., 420 ; I had long been opposing 
you. (Archifis) domicilium RQmae multOs iam annOs [habfibat], Of. C., 

Arch., 4, 7 ; Archias had been domiciled at Rome now these many years . 

Remark. — As the Hist. Pr. is used in lively narrative, so the Hist. 
Inf. is used in lively description, parallel with the Imperfect (647). 


Perfect Tense. 

The Perfect Tense has two distinct uses : 

1 . Pure Perfect. 2 . Historical Perfect (Aorist). 


1. PURE PERFECT. 

235. The Pure Perfect Tense expresses completion in the 
Present, and hence is sometimes called the Present Perfect. 

1. The Pure Perfect differs from the Historical Perfect, in that the 
Pure Perfect gives from the point of view of the Present an instan- 
taneous view of the development of an action from its origin in the 
Past to its completion in the Present, that is, it looks at both ends of an 
action, and the time between is regarded as a Present. The Historical 
Perfect obliterates the intervening time and contracts beginning and 
end into one point in the Past. 

2. An intermediate usage is that in which the Perfect denotes an 
action in the Past (Historical), whose effect is still in force (Pure). 

236. Accordingly, the Perfect is used : 

1 . Of an action that is now over and gone. 

Vlximus, C., Fam., xiv. 4, 5 ; we have lived (1 life for us has been). 
Fllium unicum habed, Immo habul, Ter., Jleaut., 94 ; I have an only 
son — nay, have had an only son. Tempora quid faeiunt : hanc volo, tS 
volul, Mart., vi. 40, 4 ; what difference tunes make ! (Time is) I want 
her, (Time nAS keen) I wanted you. 

2 . Far more frequently of the present result of a more 
remote action ( resulting condition) : 

Equum et milium Brundisil tibi rellqul, C., Fam., xvi. 9, 3 ; I have left a 
horse and mule for you at Brundusium — (they are still there). PerdidI 
spem qufi m6 oblect&bam, Pl., Rud., 222 ; Fve lost the hope with which 1 
entertained myself. Actumst, perlstl, Ter., Fun., 54; it is all over ; 
you’re undone. 

Remark. — The Pure Pf. is often translated by the English Pres- 
ent : ndvl, I have become acquainted with, I know ; meminl, I have 
recalled , I remember ; 5di, I have conceived a hatred of, J hate ; c5n« 
8u@vl, I have made it a rule, I am accustomed, etc. 
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Odirunt hilar em trbtds trlstemque iocdsl, H., Ep., 1 . 18 , 89; the long* 

faced hate the lively man , the jokers hate the long-faced man. 

But the Aorist force is sometimes found : 

Taofi, inquit, ante hdc ndvl qnam tti natus es, Phaed., v. 9 , 4 ; silence , 
quoth he, I knew this ere that you were horn . 

Note.— T he Pf . is used of that which has been and shall be (Sententious or Gnomic 
Perfect, 242 , n. i), but usually in poetry, from Catullus on, and frequently with an 
indefinite adjective or adverb of number or a negative. It is seldom an Aorist (Greek). 

fivertdre domds tOtfis optantibus ipsls dl facilde, Juv., x. 7 ; whole houses at 
the masters'' own request the (too) compliant gods o'er turn. Nfimo repen te fait tur- 
pissimus, Juv., 11. 83 ; none of a sudden (hath ever) reach(ed) the depth qf baseness. 

237. As the Present stands for the Future, so the Perfect 
stands for the Future Perfect. 

(BrUtus) si cdnservStus erit, vlcimus, C., Fam., xn. 6 , 2 ; Brutus ! — if 
he is saved, we are victorious , we ( shall) have gained the victory , 

238. Habed or tened, I hold, I have , with the Accusative 
of the Perfect Participle Passive, is not a mere circumlocu- 
tion for the Perfect, but lays peculiar stress on the mainte- 
nance of the result. 

Habed statfitum, Of. C., Verr ., in. 41 , 95 ; I have resolved , and hold to 
my resolution. Perspectum habed, Cf. C., Fam., 111 . 10 , 7 ; I have per- 
ceived , and I have full insight. ExctlsStum habefts mS rogo, cdno doml, 
Mart,, ii. 79 , 2 ; I pray you have me excused , 1 dine at home. 


2. HISTORICAL PERFECT. 


239. The Historical or Indefinite Perfect (Aorist) states a 
past action, without reference to its duration, simply as a 
thing attained . 

Mild domum vdnit, calcede et vestlmenta mfit&vit, panllsper commor&tus 
est, C., Mil. , 10 , 28; Milo came home , changed shoes and garments , tar- 
ried a little while. (Gorgias) centum et novem vlxit annde, Quint., hi. i, 
9 (233, n. 2). Vdnl, vldl, vicl, Suet., Iul., 37 ; I came, saw , overcame. 

Note. — The Pf., as the “short hand ” for the Plupf., is mainly post-Ciceronian, but 
logins with Caesar. It is never common: superidribus didbus ndna Caesaris 
legid castra ed locd posuit, Caes., b. C., hi. 66, 2 . 

240. The Historical Perfect is the great narrative tense of 
the Latin language, and is best studied in long connected 
passages, and by careful comparison with the Imperfect. 
See 0 ., Off., hi . 27, 100 ; Tusc., 1. 2, 4 . 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

241. The Pluperfect denotes Completion in the Past , and is 
used of an action that was completed before another was be- 
gun. It is, so to speak, the Perfect of the Imperfect. Hence 
it is used : 

1. Of an action just concluded in the past. 

Modo Caesarem rSgnantem vlderSmus, C., Ph., n. 42, 108 ; we had just 

eeen Caesar on the throne . 

2. Of an action that was over and gone . 

Fuerat inimlcus, C., Red. in Sen., 10, 26 ; he had been my enemy . 

3 . Of a resulting condition in the past. 

MassiliensSs portfis Caesarl clauserant, Caes., B.C., 1. 34, 4 ; the Mar- 

seillese had shut their gates against Caesar . ( Their gates were shut.) 

Remark. — When the Pf. of Resulting Condition is translated by 
an English Pr. (236, 2, r.), the Plupf. is translated by an English Im- 
perfect : ndveram, I had become acquainted with , I knew ; memineram, 
1 remembered ; Sderam, I hated ; cOnsugveram, I was accustomed , etc. 

Notes.— 1. Not unfrequently in early Latin, rarely in classical prose, but moreoften 
in the poets, the Plupf. seems to be used as an Aorist ; so very often dlxerat: 
Nil equidem tibi abstull. EV. At illud quod tibl abstulerls cedo, Pl., 
Aul ., 635 . N 5 n sum ego qul fueram, Prop., i. 12 , 11. See Ov., TV., m. n, 25. 

2. The Periphrastic Plupf. with habeO corresponds to the Perfect (238). It is 
rare, and shows two forms, one with the Imperfect and one with the Plupf., the latter 
being post-classical. 

Equitatum, quern ex omnl prOvincia coactum habSbat, praemittit, Cabs., 
B. O ., 1. 15, 1. MultOrum aur6s ilia lingua attonitas habuerat, Val. M., iu. 3. 


Future Tense. 

242. The Future Tense denotes Continuance in the Fut- 
ure : scrlbam, I shall he writing . 

The Future Tense is also used to express indefinite action 
in the Future : scrlbam, I shall write . 


Remarks. — 1. In subordinate clauses the Latin language is more 
exact than the English in the expression of future relations. 

DOnec eris fSHx, multBs numerabis amlcOs, Ov., Tr., 1. 9, 5 ; so long as 
you shall be {are) happy , you tv ill count many friends. 

2. Observe especially the verbs volO, I will , and possum, I can . 

Odero si poterO; si n5n, invltus amabO, Ov., Am., hi. 11, 35 ; I will 
hate if I shall be able {can) ; if not , I shall love against my will . Qnl 
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adiplscl vGram glOriam volet, iflstitiae fungfitur officils, C., Off., n. 13, 43 ; 

whoso shall wish to obtain true glory, let him discharge the calls of 
justice. 

3. The Fut. is often used in conclusions, especially in Cicero : 

Sant ilia sapientis ; aberit igitur & sapiente aegritOdO, C., Tusc . , 111. 8, 18. 

Notes.— 1. The Fut. is used sometimes as a gnomic (236 , n.) tense : 

Haut facul fBmina invenietur bona, Afr., 7; unneth (= hardly) a woman shall be 
found that's good. Et tremet sapiens et dolSbit, et expaliescet, Sen. , E.M., 71, 29. 

2. Observe the (principally comic) use of the Future to indicate likelihood : 

Verbum hercle hOc v8rtun erit, Ter., Eun., 732 ; this will be God's own truth. 

243. The Future is used in an imperative sense, as in 
English, chiefly in familiar language. 

TfL nihil dices, II., A.P., 385 ; you tv ill (are to) say nothing (do you 
say nothing). Cnm volet accedes, cum t6 vltfibit ablbis, Ov., A. A., 11. 
529 ; when she wants you , approach ; and when she avoids you, begone, 
sir. NOn me appellftbis, si sapis, Pl., Most., 515 ; see C., Fam., v. 12, 10. 
Compare fttetur and titatur, [C.] ad Her., 11. 3, 5. 

Similar is the Future in Asseverations (comic). 

Ita me amftbit Itippiter, Pl., Trin., 447 ; so help me God I 

Future Perfect Tense. 

244. The Future Perfect is the Perfect, both Pure and 
Historical, transferred to the future, and embraces both 
completion and attainment : fecerd, Ter., Pli., 882 ; I shall 
have t. lone it, or I shall do it (once for all) ; viderd, Ter., 
Ad., 538 ; I will see to it; prdfecerit, C., Fin., 111 . 4 , 14; 
it will prove profitable. 

Remarks. — 1. lienee, when the Pf. is used as a Pr., the Fut. Pf. 
is used as a Future : nOverO, I shall know ; c8nsn8ver8, I shall be ac- 
customed ; ddero, si poterO, Ov., Am., 111. 11, 35 (242 , r. 2). 

2. In subordinate sentences, the Latin language is more exact than 
the English in the use of the Fut. Perfect; hence, when one action pre- 
cedes another in the future, the action that precedes is expressed by the 
Fut. Perfect. 

QuI prior strinxerit ferrum, 6ius victoria erit, L., xxiv. 38, 5 ; who first 

draws the sword, his shall be the victory. 

3. The Fut. Pf. is frequently used in volO, 1 will; nOlO, I will not; 
possum, I can ; licet, it is left free ; libet, it is agreeable ; placet, it is the 
pleasure ; whereas the English idiom familiarly employs the Present. 

SI potuerO, faciam vobls satis, C., Br., 5, 21 ; if I can , I shall satisfy 
you. 
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4. The Put. Pf. in both clauses denotes simultaneous accomplish- 
ment or attainment ; one action involves the other. 

Qul AntOnium oppresserit, is bellum cOnfScerit, C., Fam., x. 19, 2 ; 
he who shall have crushed (crushes) Antony , will have finished (will 
finish) the war . [Ea] vitia qul fdgerit, is omnia fere vitia vlt&verit, C., 
Or., 69, 231 ; he who shall have escaped these faults , will have avoided 
almost all faults . 

Sometimes, however, the first seems to denote antecedence , the second 
finality. An Impv. is often used in the first clause. 

Immfltfi (verbdrum collocatibnem), perierit tOta r6s, C., Or., 70,232 ; 
change the arrangement of the words , the whole thing falls dead. 

Notes. — 1. The independent use of the Fut. Pf. is characteristic of Comedy, but 
occurs occasionally later in familiar style. Sometimes it gives an air of positiveness : 

Bene merentl bene prOfuerit, male merentl pfir erit, Pl., Capt., 315 ; good 
desert shall have good issue ; ill desert shall have its due. Ego crfts hie er 5 : crSs 
habuerO, uxor, ego tamen convlvium, Pl., Cas., 786. Nusquam faciliushano 
miserrimam vltam vel sustentdbO vel abiScerO, C M Att. y in. 19, 1 . See also c., 
Ac ., 11. 44, 135 ; L., 1. 58, 10. 

2. The Periphrastic Fut. Pf. with habeO is rare. It corresponds to the Pf. and 
Pluperfect. 

QuodsIfScerfs, m6 mSximO beneficiO dCvinctum habebia, C., Att., xvi. 16 b. 9 . 

245. As the Future is used as an Imperative, so the Future 
Perfect approaches the Imperative. 

Be t6 ta vlderfs ; ego de m§ ipee profitebor, C., Ph ., 11. 46, 118 ; do you 

see to yourself ; I myself will define my position. 

Note.— This is confined in Cicero almost entirely to vlderls, which is suspiciously 
like the familiar Greek future o>«, and is used in the same way. 


Periphrastic Tenses. 

246 . The Periphrastic Tenses are formed by combining 
the various tenses of esse, to he, with participles and verbal 
adjectives. See 129. 


I. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION-ACTIVE VOICE. 


247 . The Periphrastic Tenses of the Active are chiefly com- 
binations of esse and its forms with the so-called Future Par- 
ticiple Active. The Future Participle is a verbal adjective 
denoting capability and tendency. Compare amator and 
amattmis. The translation is very various : 


1. Scrlptdrus sum, I am about to write , I am to write , I purpose to 
write , I am likely to write. 

2. Scrlptdrus eram. I was about to write , etc. 
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3. ScrXptttrns fal, I have been or was about to write (often = I should 
have written). 

4. ScrlptHms faeram, I had been about to write , etc. 

5. Scrlptfcrus erO, 1 shall be about to write , etc. 

6. Scrlptfirus fuerO, I shall have made up my mind to write , etc. (of 
course very rare). 

1. Flet illud quod faturum est, C., Div., 11. 8, 21 ; what is to be , willbe. 

2. [RBx] n5n interfuttirus navall certaminl erat, L., xxxvi. 43, 9 ; the 
king did not intend to be present at the naval combat. 

3 . Fascls ipsl ad m6 dBlaturl fugrunt, C., Ph., xiv. 6 , 15 ; they them- 
selves were ready to tender the fasces to me. D&ditos tiltixnls crucifitibus 
adfectdrl faBront, L., xxi. 44 , 4 ; they would have, put the surrendered to 
extreme tortures. 

4. M&ior ROman orum gratia fuit quam quanta futura CarthaginiSnsium 
faerat, L., xxii. 22, 19 ; the Homans' credit for this was greater than the 
Carthaginians' would have been. 

5. EOrum apud quOs aget aut erit actOrus, mentOs sOnsilsque dOgustet, 

C., Or., 1 . 52, 223 ; he must taste-and-test the state of mind of those be- 
fore whom he will plead or will have to plead. 

6. (SapiSns) nOn vlvet, si fuerit sinehomine vlctiirus, Sen., E.M. , 9, 17 ; 
The wise man will not continue to live , if he finds that he is to live 
without human society. (The only example cited, and that doubtful.) 

Remarks. — 1. The forms with sum, eram, and the corresponding 
Subjv. forms with sim, essem, are much more common than those with 
fal, etc., probably for euphonic reasons. 

2 . The Subjv. and Inf. scrlpturus sim, essem, fuerim, fuissem, scrlptflnim 
esse, furnse, are of great importance in subordinate clauses. (G5G.) 

Notes.— 1. The use of forem for essem appears first in Sallust, but is not uncom- 
mon in Livy, and occurs sporadically later. Fore for esse is post-classical. 

Dlcit sB vBnisse quaesltum p&cem an bellum agitatdrus foret, S., lug., 109, 2. 

2. The periphrastic use of the Pr. Part, with forms of esse is rare, and in most 
cases doubtful, as the question always arises whether the Part, is not rather a virtual 
substantive or adjective. So with the not uncommon ut sis SCiBns of the Comic Poets. 
The effect of this periphrasis is to emphasize the continuance. 

N6m$ umquam tarn sul dBspiciBns ( despiser of self self-dejrreciatoi *) fuit quin 
spBr&ret melius s6 posse dlcere, C., Or., 11. 89, 3(4. 


II. PERIPHRASTIC TENSES OF THE PASSIVE. 
A.— Of Future Relations. 


248. The periphrases futurum esse (more often fore) ut, 
{that) it is to be that , and futurum fuisse ut, {that) it was 
to be that , with the Subjunctive, are very commonly used to 
take the place of the Future Infinitive active ; necessarily so 
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when the verb forms no Future Participle. In the passive 
they are more common than the Supine with IrL 

SpfirO fore ut contingat id nObls, C., Tusc., 1. 34, 82 ; I hope that we 
shall have that good fortune. In fatls scrlptum VeientSs [habebant] fore 
ut brevl a Gallls ROma caper 8tur, C., Div., 1 . 44, 100 ; the Veientes had 
it written down in their prophetic hooks that Rome would shortly he 
taken hy the Gauls . 

Remark. — Posse, to he able , and velle, to willy on account of their 
future sense, do not require a periphrasis. In the absence of peri- 
phrastic forms, the forms of posse are often used instead. (656, r.) 

Notes.— 1. These periphrases do not occur in early Latin. 

2. Fore Ut is used chiefly with Pr. and Impf. Subjv. ; Pf. and Plupf. are very 
rare. (C., Att ., xvi. 16 e. 16.) 

3. The form futdrum fuisse ut is used with passive and Supineless verbs, to ex- 
press the dependent apodoeis of an unreal conditional sentence. 

Nisi eO ipsO tempore ndntil dfi Caesaris victoria essent aliatl, exlstima- 
bant plfirlque futdrum fuisse utl (oppidum) ffiiitteretur, Caes., b . 6'., in. 101 , 3. 

(656, 2 .) 

4. The Subjv. forms futdrum sit, esset, fuerit Ut, are used in the grammars to 
supply the periphrastic Subjv. of passive and Supiueless verbs (see 515, r. 2 ). Warrant 
in real usage is scarce. 

An utique futdrum sit ut Carthaginem superent ROmftnl 1 Quint, iii. 8, 17 
(not merely periphrastic). 


249. In e6 est, it is on the point, 

erat, ) 


fuit, ) 


was (Impersonal), 


nt, that (of), with 
the subjunctive. 


In e5 [erat] ut (Pausanias) comprehenderStur, Nep.,iv. 5 , 1 ; it was 

on the point that Pausanias should he (P. was on the point of being) 
arrested. 


Note.— T his phrase occurs in Nepos and Livy, seldom in earlier writers. 


B.— Of Past Relations. 

250. The Perfect Participle passive is used in combination 
with sum, I am, and fill, I have been, I ivas, to express the 
Pure Perfect and Historical Perfect of the Passive Voice. 
Eram, I tvas, and fueram, I had been, stand for the Pluper- 
fect ; and er6, I shall be, and fuero, I shall have been, for the 
Future Perfect. 


Remarks. — 1 . Ful is the favorite form when the participle is fre- 
quently used as an adjective : convlvium exOrnatum fait, the banquet 
was furnished forth ; ful is the necessary form when the Pf. denotes 
that the action is over and gone : amatus ful, I have been loved (but I 
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am loved no longer). The same principle applies to faeram and foerQ^ 
though not so regularly. 

Simulacrum 8 marmore in sepulcrO positum fait; h6c quldam hom$ 
nObilis dSportavit, C., Dom., 43, 111 ; a marble effigy was deposited in 
the tomb ; a certain man of rank has carried it off. Arma quae fixa 
in parietibus faerant, ea sunt huml inventa, C., Div., 1. 34,74 ; the arms 
which had been fastened to the walls were found on the ground. Quod 
tibi fuerit persuasum, hole erit persuasum, C., Rose. Com., i,3 ; what is 
( shall have proved) acceptable to you will be acceptable to him. 

2. To be distinguished is that use of the Pf. where each element has 
its full force, the Participle being treated as an adjective. In this case 
the tense is not past. 

Gallia est omnis dlvlsa in partes tr8s, Caes., B.O. , 1, 1. 

Notes.— 1. The fal, etc., forms are rarely found in Cicero, never in Caesar, but 
are characteristic of Livy and Sallust. 

2 . Forem for essem is common in the Comic Poets, occurs twice in Cicero’s letters 
( Att ., vn. 21,2 ; x. 14,3), never in ^Caesar, but in Livy and Nkpos is very common, 
and practically synonymous with essem. 

C.— Periphrastic Conjugation— Passive Voice. 

251. 1 . The combination of the Tenses of esse, to be, with the 
Gerundive (verbal in -ndus), is called the Periphrastic Conju- 
gation of the Passive, and follows the laws of the simple conju- 
gation (129). The idea expressed is usually one of necessity . 

PraepOnenda [est] divitils glOria, C., Top., 22,84 ; glory is to be pre- 
ferred to riches. 

2. According to the rule (217) the Gerundive of intransi- 
tive verbs can be used only in the Impersonal form : 

Parcendum est victls, The vanquished must be spared. 

Notes.— 1. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective, which produces the effect of a Pro- 
gressive Participle. Whenever a participle is used as a predicate it becomes character- 
istic, and good for all time. As amSns not only = qul amat, but also = qui amet, 
so amandus = qul amStur, Compare 438 , r. 

2 . Forem for essem is post-classical and comparatively uncommon. 


TENSES IN LETTERS, 

% 

252. The Roman letter-writer not unfrequently puts him- 
self in the position of the receiver, more especially at the 
beginning and at the end of the letter, often in the phrase 
Nihil erat (habebam) quod scriberem, I have nothing to ivrite . 
This permutation of tenses is never kept up long, and applies 
only to temporary situations, never to general statements. 
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Table of Permutations. 


scribe, 

Iam writing, 

becomes 

scrlMbam. 


I write, 

(< 

scrlpsl. 

scrlpel, 

I have written, 

(< 

scrlpseram. 


I wrote, 

a 

scrlpseram. 


or remains unchanged. 


scrlbam, 

I shall write , 

M 

scrlptdrus eram. 


The adverbial designations of time remain unchanged — or 


herl, 

yesterday , 

becomes 

prldie. 

hodie, 

to-day, 

<< 

qub die hSs lltterSs dedl, dabam. 

erfis, 

to-morrow, 

a 

posters die, pos tridie. 

nunc, 

now, 

tt 

turn. 


Formi&8 me continue recipere oOgit&bam, C., Att ., vu. 15 , 3 ; I am think - 
ing of retiring forthwith to Formiae. Cum mihl dixisset Caeciliua 
puerum 86 BOmam mittere, haec scrlpel raptim, C., Att., 11. 9, 1 ; as Caecil- 
ius has told me that he is sending a servant to Rome , I write in a 
hurry. (Utterfis) eram datHrus postrldie el qul mihl primus obviam 
ySnisset, C., Att., 11. 12, 4 ; I will give the letter to-morrow to the first 
man that comes my way . 

Note.— Cicero is much more consistent in this tense-shifting than Pliny ; and 
exceptions are not numerous proportionally : Ego etsl nihil habeO quod ad tS 
scrlbam, scribe tamen quia tecum loqul videor, C., Att., xu. 53. 


MOODS. 

253. Mood signifies manner. The mood of a verb signifies 
the manner in which the predicate is said of the subject. 
There are three moods in Latin : 

1 . The Indicative. 

2 . The Subjunctive. 

3 . The Imperative. 

Note.— The Infinitive form of the verb is generally, but improperly, called a mood. 

The Indicative Mood. 


254. The Indicative Mood represents the predicate as a 
reality . It is sometimes called the Declarative Mood, as the 
mood of direct assertion. 


The use of the Latin Indicative differs little from the English. 
Remarks. — 1. The Latin language expresses possibility and power , 
obligation and necessity, and abstract relations generally, as facts; 
whereas, our translation often implies the failure to realize. Such ex- 
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pressions are : d£be8, I ought, it is my duty ; oportet, it behooves ; 
necesse est, it is absolutely necessary ; possum, I can , I have it in my 
power ; convenit, it is fitting ; pfir, aequom est, it is fair ; Infinitum, 
endless ; difficile, hard to do ; longum, tedious; and many others ; also 
the Indie, form of the passive Periphrastic Conjugation. Observe the 
difference between the use of the Inf. in Eng. and in Latin after past 
tenses of debeO, possum, oportet, etc. 

Possum persequl permulta oblectfimenta rfirum rtlsticfirum, C., Cat.M., 
16, 55 ; I might rehearse very many delights of country life. Longum 
est persequl fUilitfitfis asinOrum, C., N.D. , n. 64, 159 ; it would be tedious 
to rehearse the useful qualities of asses (I will not do it). Ad mortem 
t6 dftcl oportSbat, C., Cat., 1. 1, 2 ; it behooved you to be (; you ought to 
have been) led to execution (you were not). Volumnia debuit in t6 
officiOsior esse, et id ipsum, quod fBcit, potuit dlligentius facere, C., Fam ., 
xiv. 16 ; it was Volumnia' s duty to be ( V. ought to have been) more at- 
tentive to you ; and the little she did do, she had it in her power to do 
( she might have done) more carefully. Quae condiciO nOn accipienda fait 
potius quam relinquenda patria T C., Att., vm. 3, 3 ; what terms ought 
not to have been accepted in preference to leaving thy country f [Eum] 
vlvum illinc exlre non oportuerat, C., Mur., 25, 51 ; he ought never to 
have gone out thence alive. 

The Pf. and Plupf. always refer to a special case. 

2. The Impf. as the Tense of Disappointment is sometimes used in 
these verbs to denote opposition to a present state of things : dfibfi- 
bam, I ought (but do not) ; poterfis, you could (but do not). These may 
be considered as conditionals in disguise. (See R. 3.) 

Poteram morbOe appellfire, sed nOn convenlret ad omnia, C., Fin., 111. 10, 
35 ; I might translate (that Greek word) “ diseases," but that would not 
suit all the cases (poteram si convenlret). At poterfis, inquis, melius 
malaferresilendO, Ov., Tr., v. 1, 49 ; “ But," you say, “ you could { you do 
not) bear your misfortunes better by keeping silent " (poterfis si silSrBs). 

3. The Indie, is sometimes used in the leading clause of condi- 
tional sentences (the Apodosis), thereby implying the certainty of the 
result, had it not been for the interruption. The Indie, clause gener- 
ally precedes, which is sufficient to show the rhetorical character of the 
construction. 

With the Impf. the action is often really begun : 

LfibBbar longius, nisi m6 retinuissem, C., Leg., 1. 19 , 52 ; I was letting 
myself go on (< should have let myself go on) too far, had I not checked 
myself. OmnlnO supervacua erat doctrlna, si natfLra sufficeret, Quint., 
11. 8 , 8 ; training were wholly superfluous, did nature suffice. Prae- 
clfirB vlcerfimus, nisi Lepidus recBpisset AntOnium, C., Fam. , xii. 10, 3 ; we 
had {should have) gained a brilliant victory, had not Lepidus received 
Antony. 
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In all these sentences the English idiom requires the Subjv., which 
is disguised by coinciding with the Indie, in form, except in “ were.” 

4. In general relative expressions, such as the double formations, 
qnisquis, no matter who , quotquot, no matter how many , and all forms in 
-cumque, - ever , the Indie, is employed in classical Latin where we may 
use in English a Subjv. or its equivalent : qnisquis est, no matter who he 
is, he, may be ; qualecumque est, whatever sort of thing it is, he , may he . 

Quidquid id est, timed Danads et ddna ferentds, V., A., 11. 49 ; whatever 
it (may) he, I fear the Danai even when they bring presents. 

Cicero has occasional exceptions (Ideal Second Person or by attraction) to this rule, 
and later writers, partly under Greek influence, frequently violate it. Exceptions in 
early Latin are not common. 

Notes.— 1 . Cicero introduces (ndn) putfiram, “ I should (not.) have thought so ,” 
and mftlueram, I could have preferred. Lucan and Tacitus alone imitate the latter ; 
the former was never followed. 

Mftlueram, quod erat susceptum ab illls, silentid trftnslri, C., Alt., n. 19 , 3. 
Feriam tua viscera, Mftgne ; mftlueram socerl, Luc an, vm. 521. 

2 . In early Latin, occasionally in the more familiar writings of Cicero, and here and 
there later we find the Pr. Indie, (in early Latin occasionally the Fut.) used in place 
of the Subjv. in the Deliberative Question. 

Compressftn palmft an porrdctft ferid 1 Pl., Cos ., 405. Advoldne an maned! 
C., Att., xui. 40, 2 . Quoi ddnd lepidum novom libellum, Cat., i, l. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

255. The Subjunctive Mood represents the predicate as an 
idea , as something merely conceived in the mind (abstracts 
from reality). 

Remark. — T he Latin Subjv. is often translated into English by the 
auxiliary verbs may, can, must , might , could , would , should. When 
these verbs have their full signification of possibility and power, obliga- 
tion and necessity, they are represented in Latin by the corresponding 
verbs, thus : may, can , might, could by the forms of posse, to be able, 
licet, it is left free ; will and would by velle, to will , to be willing ; must, 
by ddbed or oportet (of moral obligation), by necesse est (of absolute 
obligation). 

Nostrfis iniOrifts nec potest nec possit alius ulclscl quam vds, L., xxix. 

18, 18 ; our wrongs no other than you has the power or can well have 
the power to avenge* 

Note.— In the Latin Subjv. are combined two moods, the Subjv. proper, and the 
Optative, sometimes distinguished as the moods of the will and the wish. This fusion 
has rendered it difficult to define the fundamental conceptions of certain constructions. 


♦ In this unique passage nec potest denies with the head, nec possit refuses to 
believe with the heart. 
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256. i. The realization of the idea may be in suspense, or it 
may be beyond control . The first, or purely Ideal Subjunc- 
tive, is represented by the Present and Perfect Tenses ; the 
second, or Unreal, is represented by the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect. 

Notes.— 1. The Subjv., as the name implies (subiungO, I subjoin ), is largely used 
in dependent sentences, and will be treated at length in that connection. 

2. The following modifications of the above principles must be carefully observed : 

(a) The Romans, in lively discourse, often represent the unreal as ideal, that which 
is beyond control as still in suspense. (596, R. i.) 

( b ) In transfers to the past, the Impf. represents the Pr., and the Plupf. the Pf. Sub- 
junctive. (510.) 

2 . The idea may be a view, or a wish. In the first case 
the Subjunctive is said to be Potential, in the second case 
Optative. The Potential Subjunctive is nearer the Indica- 
tive, from which it differs in tone ; the Optative Subjunc- 
tive is nearer the Imperative, for which it is often used. 


Potential Subjunctive. 


257. i. The Potential Subjunctive represents the opinion 
of the speaker as an opinion. The tone varies from vague 
surmise to moral certainty, from “ may " and “ might” to 
“ must." The negative is the negative of the Indicative, non. 

2 . The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present 
or Perfect Subjunctive. The verification is in suspense, and 
so future ; the action may be present or future : with Perfect 
sometimes past. 

Velim, I should wish ; nOlim, I should be unwilling ; malim, I should 
prefer ; dlcfts, you would say ; crfidas, you would believe , you must be- 
lieve ; dicat, dlxerit aliquis, some one may undertake to say , go so far as 
to say. 

Caedi dlflcipulOs minims velim, Quint., i. 3 , 13; I should by no mearts 
like pupils to be flogged. TO. PlatSnem nec nimis valds nec nimis saepe 

laud&veris, C., Leg., hi. 1 , 1 ; you can't praise Plato too much nor too 
often. 


Notes.— 1. The Pf. Subjv. as a Potential seems to have been very rare in early Latin. 
Cicero extended the usage slightly and employed more persons ; thus First Person PI. 
and Second Sing, occur first in Cicero. From Cicero’s time the usage spreads, per- 
haps under the influence of the Greek Aorist. It was always rare with Deponents and 
Passives. Another view regards this dlxerit as a Fut. Pf. Indicative. 

2. The Potential Subjv. is sometimes explained by the ellipsis of an Ideal or of an 
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Unreal Conditional Protasis. Bnt the free Potential Subjv. differs from an elliptical 
conditional sentence in the absence of definite ellipsis, and hence of definite translation. 
Compare the two sentences above with : 

Eum qul pal&m eat advers&rios facile cavendO (si ca veto) vltfire possls, 

C M Verr., 1 . 15 , 39 ; an open adversary you can readily avoid by caution {if you are cau- 
tious). Nil ego contulerim i&cundd s&nus (= dum s&nus erO) amlcO, H., s., 1. 5, 
44 ; there is naught I should compare to an agreeable friend , while I am in my sound 
senses. 

3. The Potential Subjv., as a modified form of the Indie., is often found where the 
Indie, would be the regular construction. So after quanquam (607, r. i). 

258 . The Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly in the Ideal Second Person, an imaginary “ you.” 

Cr 8 der 8 s victOs, L., 11. 43,9 ; you would , might , have thought them 
beaten. Hand facile discernerfis utram Hannibal imperfitOrl an exercitnl 
eftrior esset, L., xxi. 4, 3 ; not readily could you have decided whether 
Hannibal was dearer to general or to army. MlrirStur qul turn cerneret, 
L., xxxiv. 9, 4 ; any one who saw it then must have been astonished. 

Vellem, 1 should have wished ; nOUem, I should have been unwilling; 
mfillem, I should have preferred (it is too late). 

Notes.— 1. With vellem, nOUem, mSllem, the inference points to non-fulfilment 
of the wish in the Present (261, r.) ; with other words there is no such inference. 

2. The Unreal of the Present and the Ideal of the Past coincide. What is unreal of 
a real person is simply ideal of an imaginary person. The Impf. is used as the tense 
of Description. 

The Aoristic Pf. Subjv. and the Plupf. Subjv. are rarely used as the Ideal of the Past: 

HI ambO salt&s ad LibuOs Gallds dSduxerint (var. dedfixissent), L., xxi. 38 , 7. 
Efi qua minimum crGdidisset (cdnsul) resistfibant hostte, L., xxxu. 17 , 4. 

259 . The Mood of the Question is the Mood of the ex- 
pected or anticipated answer (462). Hence the Potential 
Subjunctive is used in questions which serve to convey a 
negative opinion on the part of the speaker. 

Quis dubitet (= n8m5 dubitet) quin in virtfite dlvitiaesint 1 C., Par ad., 

vi. 2, 48 ; who can doubt that true wealth consists in virtue ? (No one.) 
Quis tulerit GracchOs de sSditidne querentSs 1 Juv., 11. 24 ; who could bear 
the Gracchi complaining of rebellion ? (No one.) Apud exercitum 
fuerlsl C., Mur., 9, 21 ; can you have been with the army ? H5c tantum 
helium quis umquam arbitrarStur ab ffnO imperfitdre cCnflcI posse? C., 
Imp., 11, 31 ; who would, could , should have thought that this great war 
could be brought to a clos& by one general f 

Optative Subjunctive. 

260 . The Subjunctive is used as an Optative or wishing 
mood. 
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The regular negative is n8. NOn is used chiefly to negative a single 
word ; but very rarely in the classical period. A second wish may be 
added by neque or nec (regularly if a positive wish precedes), but this is 
also rare in the classical period, and is denied for Caesar. 

The Pr. and Pf. Subjv. are used when the decision is in suspense , 
no matter how extravagant the wish ; the Impf. and Plupf. are used 
when the decision is adverse. The Pf. is rare and old. 

Stet haec urbs, C., Mil. , 34, 93 ; may this city continue to stand ! Quod 
dl Omen fivertant, C., Ph., m. 14, 35 ; which omen may the gods avert . 
Ita dl faxint (= fScerint), Pl., Poen ., 91 1 ; the gods grant it! NO istftc 
IfLppiter optimus mfiximus slrit (= slverit) ! L., xxxiv. 24, 2; may Jupiter , 
supremely great and good , suffer it not ! 


261. The Optative Subjunctive frequently takes utinam, 
utinam nfi, utinam non ; ut is archaic and rare ; 6 si, oh if, 
poetical and very rare ; qui, how , occurs chiefly in early 
Latin and in curses. 

Vale&s beneque ut tibi sit, Pl., Poen., 912 ; farewell ! God bless you / 
Utinam modo cOnata efficere possim, C., Aft ., iv. 16; may J but hare it 
in my power to accomplish my endeavors* Utinam revlvlscat frater ! 
Gell., x. 6 , 2 ; would that my brother would come to life again / Utinam 
Inserere iocOe mOris esset, Quint., ii. 10, 9 ; would that it were usual to in- 
troduce jokes ! Illud utinam n6 vOrfl scrlberem, C., Fam ., v. 17, 3 ; would 
that what I am writing were not true ! Utinam susceptus nOn essem, C., 
Ait., hi. - ii, 8; would I had not been born ! (Cicero’s only example of 
nOn.) 0 mihi praeteritOs referat si Iuppiter annOs, V., A., vm. 560; 0 if 
Jove were to bring me back the years - that are gone by ! 


Remark. — For the wish with adverse decision, veUem and mSUem 
(theoretically also nOUem) may be used with the Impf. and sometimes 
(especially vellem) with the Plupf. Subjunctive. 

Vellem adesse posset Panaetius! C., Tusc., 1. 33, 81 ; would that Pa- 
naetius could be present ! VeUem mS ad cOnam invItfissOs, C., Fam., xn. 
4, 1 ; would that you had invited me to your dinner-party. 

So velim, nOlim, etc., for the simple wish ( 540 , r. 2). 

Tuam mihi darl velim Oloquentiam, C., N. D., 11. 59, 147 ; I could wish 
your eloquence given to me. 


Notes.— 1 . Utinam was perhaps originally an interrogative, Hou\ pray f If so, 
it belongs partly to the potential ; hence the frequent occurrence of n5n. 5 8l (occasion- 
ally sI,.Vm A., vi. 187) introduces an elliptical conditional sentence, which is not intended 
to have an Apodosis. When the Apodosis comes, it may come in a different form ; as 
in the example : V., A., vm. 560, 568. 

2. The Impf. Subjv. is occasionally used in early Latin to give an unreal wish in the 
Past. This is almost never found in the later period. 

Utinam t8 dl prius perderent, quam periistl 8 patria tufi, Pl., Capt., 537. 
Tunc mihi vita foret, Tib., i. 10, 11. 
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262. The Optative Subjunctive is used in asseverations: 

Ita vlvam at m&zimOe stlmptfLs faciO, C., Att., v. 15, 2 ; as I live, I am 
spending very largely (literally, so may I live as I am making very great 
outlay). Xori&r, si magis gaodGrem si id mih! accidisset, C.,Att. t vm. 
6 , 3 ; may I die if I could be more glad if that had happened to me. 

Note.— T he Fat Indie, in this sense is rare : Sic mB dl amfibunt at mS tafiram 
miseritamst fortfLnSraxn, Ter., Heaut., 463. 

263. The Subjunctive is used as an Imperative : 

1 . In the First Person Plural Present, which has no Im- 
perative form : 

AmGmus patriam, C., Sest., 68, 143 ; let us love our country. NS 
difficilia optGmus, C., Verr., iv. 7 , 15 ; let us not desire what is hard to do. 

Note;— I n the First Person Singular, the command fades into the wish. 

2 . In the Second Person. 

(a) In the Present chiefly in the Singular, and chiefly of an 
imaginary u you ” : 

IstO bond tltfire, dam adsit, com absit, nS requlr&s, C., Cat.M ., 10, 33 ; 

you must enjoy that blessing so long a# His here , when it is gone you 
must not pine for it. 

Note.— T he Comic Poets use the Pr. negatively very often of a definite person, 
sometimes combining it with an Impv.: lgntoce, Irfita nS siGs, Pl., Am ., 924 ; but 
in the classical period such usage is rare, and usually open to other explanations ; a 
definite person may be used as a type, or the sentence may be elliptical. 

(b) In the Perfect negatively : 

NG trfinsierh HibSrum, L., xxi. 44, 6; do not cross the Ebro. NG vBo 
mortem timuerltia, C., Tusc., 1. 41, 98 ; have no fear of death / 

3 . In the Third Person Present (regularly) : 

Snnm qnisque nOscat ingenium, C., Off., 1. 31 , 114 ; let each one know 
his own mind. DOnls impil nS plftcSre aodeant deOs, C., Leg., 11. 16 , 41 ; 

let the wicked not dare to try to appease the gods with gifts. 

Note.— T he Pf. in this usage is very rare. S., lug., 85, 47 ; Tag., Ann., rv. 32, 1 . 

264. The Subjunctive is used as a Concessive : 

Sit ft r, C., Verr., v. 1, 4 ; {granted that) he be a thief. Fuerit (mains 
dvis), C., Verr ., 1. 14, 37 ; {suppose) that he was a bad citizen. 

For other examples with at and n6, see 608 . 

Note.— T he past tenses are very rarely used concessively ; see C., Tusc.,ui. 19,75 
(Impf.) ; Sest., 19, 43 (Plupf.). 
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265. The Subjunctive is used in Questions which expect 
an Imperative answer (cOniunctivus dellberativus). 

Genuine questions are commonly put in the First Person, 
or the representative of the First Person : 

TJtram super biam prius commemorem an crtidolitfitem, C., Verr., i. 47, 
122 ; shall I mention the insolence first or the cruelty f Mfigna fait con- 
tents atram moenibus s 6 dsfenderent an obviam Irent hostibus, Nep., i. 4, 
4 ; there was a great dispute whether they should defend themselves 
behind the walls or go to meet the enemy. (IT tram nOe dofend&mus an 
obviam efimus t) [Example of Third Person, 428, N. 1 .] 

Rhetorical questions (questions which Anticipate the 
answer), under this head, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Potential. 

QuO mO nunc vertaml Undique cOstOdior, C., Att., x. 12, 1 ; whither 
shall I now turn f Sentinels on every side. Quid agerem? C., Sest., 
19 , 42 ; what was I to do f 

Remark. — The answer to the Deliberative Question is the Impv. or 
the Imperative Subjv. of the Present (263, 2) or Past (272, 3). 


Imperative Mood. 

266. The Imperative is the mood of the will. It wills 
that the predicate be made a reality. The tone of the Im- 
perative varies from stern command to piteous entreaty. It 
may appear as a demand, an order, an exhortation, a per- 
mission, a concession, a prayer. 

Abl in malam rem, Pl., Capt., 877 ; go ( [to the mischief ), and be 
hanged . CompOsce mentem, H., 0., 1 . 16 , 22 ; curb your temper . DS mih! 
hdc, mel meum! Pl., Trin ., 244 ; give me this , honey dear ! 


267. The Imperative has two forms, known as the First 
and the Second Imperative (also, but less accurately, as the 
Present and Future Imperative). The First Imperative has 
only the Second Person ; the Second Imperative has both 
Second and Third Persons. The First Person is represented 
by the Subjunctive (263, 1 ). 


Remark. — Some verbs have only the second form. This may be due 
to the signification : so scItO, know thou ; memento, remember thou ; 
and habOtO, in the sense of know , remember . 
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On violation of Concord with the Imperative, see 211, if. 2. 

Note.— The use of the Pronouns td, v5s, etc., with the Impv., is colloquial, hence 
common in Comedy ; or solemn : see V., A., vi. 95, 365, 675, 834, etc. 


268. 1 . The First Imperative looks forward to immediate 
fulfilment (Absolute Imperative) : 

Special : Patent portae ; proficiscere, C., Cat., 1 . 5 , 10 , Open 
stand the gates; depart . 

General: Ifistitiam cole et pietatem, C., Rep., vi. 16 , 10 , 

Cultivate justice and piety. 

2 . The Second Imperative looks forward to contingent 
fulfilment (Relative Imperative), and is chiefly used in laws, 
legal documents, maxims, recipes, and the like ; likewise in 
familiar language. 

Regio imperio duo sunto ; iique consules appellamino (130, 5 , c)\ 
NEMINI PARENTO; OLLIS (104,111. N. 1) SALUS POPULI SUPREMA LEX ESTO, 
C., Leg., in. 3,8 ; there shall he two (officers) with royal power ; they 
shall he called consuls ; they are to obey no one ; to them the welfare of 
the people must he the paramount law. Bern vObls prOptin&m : v5s earn 
penditOte, C., Verr ., iv. i, 1 ; I will propound the matter to you ; do you 
thereupon perpend it. PercontfitOrem fugitO, nam garrulus Idem eat, H., 
Lip., 1 . 1 8 , 69 ; avoid your questioner , for he is a tell-tale too. 


269. Strengthening Words.— The Imperative is often strengthened and em- 
phasized by the addition of Adverbs, fossilized Imperatives, Phrases, etc. : age, agite, 
agedum, agitedum, come ; enclitic dum, then ; modo, only ; iamdddum, at once ; 
proinde, well , then • quin, why not ? sfin 8 , certainly; amSbO, obsecrO, quaesO, 
please ; sis (- si vis), sultis (~ si voltif), sdd&l (= si audSs), if you please. Most 
of these belong to familiar language, and are therefore found in great numbers in 
Comedy and in Cicero’s letters. In the classical prose, and even later, they are not 
common. Bum in classical times is confined to agedum ; quin is cited twice in 
Cicero {Mil., 29, 79 ; Pose. Com ., 9, 25), and rarely later. Iamdddum begins with Ver- 
gil, and belongs to poetry and late prose. S£n8 is not cited for the classical period. 
8ulti8 is confined to early Latin ; and s0d6s occurs but once in Cicero ( Alt ., vii. 3, 13). 

Mittite, agedum, lSgStta, L., xxxvm. 47, 11. Quin td I mods, Pl., Cas 755. 

NoTE.—On the violation of Concord with age, see 211, n. 2. 


270. Negative of the Imperative. — 1 . The regular neg- 
ative of the Imperative is n$ (neve, neu), which is found with 
the Second Imperative ; with the First Imperative, it is 
poetical or colloquial. 


Hominem mortuum in urbe n 6 sepelltO nfive uritO, C., Leg., 11 . 23 , 58; 

one shall not bury nor bum a dead man in the city. Impius nfi audStfl 
plaefire dOnls Iram dedrum, C., Leg., 11 . 9 , 22 ; the impious man must not 
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dare attempt to appease by gifts the anger of the gods. Ttt nB cede 
malls, sed contra audentior ltd, V., A., vi. 95 ; yield not thou to misfor- 
tunes, but go more boldly (than ever) to meet them. 

Remarks. — 1. NBn may be used to negative a single word: 

A jBgibus nOn recBdfimus, C., Cluent., 57, 155 ; let us not recede from 
(1 let us stick to) the laws. Opus poliat lima, nOn exterat, Cf. Quint., x. 4, 
4 ; let the file rub the work up, not rub it out. 

2 Instead of nB with the First Imperative was employed either nBlI 
with the Infinitive (271, 2) ; or nB with the Pf. Subjv., but the latter is 
very rare in elevated prose (263, 2, b). On 116 with Pr. Subjv. see 263, 2, a. 

Note.— T he use of nBn with the actual Impv. is found only in Ovid ; but the addi- 
tion of a second Impv. by neque, nec, instead of nBve, neu, begins in classical times 
(C., Alt ., xii. 22, 8), and becomes common later. The use of neque (nec), nihil, 
nBm&, ntlllafl with the Subjv. in an Impv. sense has recently been claimed for the 
Potential Subjv. {must, 257 , 1) on account of the negative. 

271. Periphrases. — 1 . Ctlrft (curato) ut, take care that ; 
fac (fecitd) ut, cause that ; fac (fecito), do, with the Sub- 
junctive, are common circumlocutions for the Positive Im- 
perative. 

CflrS ut quam prlmum (303, r. i) veniSs, C., Fam ., iv. 10, 1 ; manage 
to come as soon as possible. Fac cBgitBs, C., Fam., xi. 3, 4, Do reflect ! 

Notes.— 1 . FacitB is almost wholly confined to early Latin, especially Plautus ; 
so also cfir&tB. 

2 . Early Latin also shows vid8 and vidBtO with Subjv. Terence introduces 
VOlB, ve lim, with Subjv., which is found also in later times ; as, C., Fam., ix. 12, 2 . 

2. Cavl and cav§ (cav$t6) ns, beware lest, with the Sub- 
junctive, and noli, be unwilling, with the Infinitive, are cir- 
cumlocutions for the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive). Fac 
ne is also familiarly used. 

CavB fBstlnBs, C., Fam., xvi. 12, 6 ; do not be in a hurry. Tantum 
cum fingBs nfi sis manifBsta cavBtO, Ov., A. A., hi. 801; only when you 
pretend, beware that you be not detected. Noll, amSbB, verberare lapidem, 
nB perdas man um , Pl., Cure., 197 ; don't beat a stone, I pray you , lest 
you spoil your hand. Fac nB quid aliud cfirBs hBc tempore, C .,Fam., 
xvi. 11, 1; see that you pay no attention to anything else, at this time. 

Notes.— 1 . Rare and confined to early Latin is the use of cav8 with any but the 
second person. Cf. Pl., Aul., 660 ; Ter., And., 403. 

2 . Other phrases are those with vidB nB and ctiratB nB, with Subjv. ; comperce, 
compBsce with Inf. (all ante-classical) ; parce, mitte, omitte with Inf. (poetical and 
post-classical) ; nOlim with Subjv. (Cic.) ; fuge with Inf. (Hor.) ; absiste with Int 
(Verg.). 
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272 . Representatives of the Imperative. — i. Instead 
of the Positive Imperative, may be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 2). 

(b) The Second Person of the Future Indicative (243). 

( c ) The Third Person of the Present Subjunctive (263, 3). % 

2 . Instead of the Negative Imperative (Prohibitive), may 
be employed : 

(a) The Second Person of the Present Subjunctive, with n8(263, 2 , n.). 

(b) The Second Person of the Perfect Subjunctive, with n6 (263, 2). 

(c) The Second Person of the Future, with nOn (243). 

(< d) The Third Person of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with 
n6 (263, 3). 

Remark. — The Pr. Subjv. is employed when stress is laid on the 
continuance of the action ; the Pf., when stress is laid on the completion . 
Hence the use of the Pf. Subjv. in total prohibitions and passionate 
protests. ^ 

3 . The Imperative of the Past is expressed ty the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive (unfulfilled duties). 
Compare 265, R. 

DStem darStis ; quaereret alium virum, Ter., PA., 297 ; you should 
have given her a portion ; she should have sought another match. Cr&s 
Ires potius, hodie hie cSnarfis. Vale, Pl., Pers., 710; you ought rather to 
have put off going till to-morrow, you ought to (have) dine(d) with us 
to-day. Good-bye. (Anything decided is regarded as past.) Potius 
docSret (causam) n5n esse aequam, C., Off., ill. 22, 88 ; he should rather 
have shown that the plea was not fair. NS popSscissSs (librOs), C., Att., 
11. 1, 3 ; you ought not to have asked for the books. 

Observe the difference between the Unfulfilled Duty and the Unreal 
of the Past (597). 

Moreretur; fScisset certs si sine maxims dsdecore potuisset, C., Rab. 

Post., 10, 29; he ought to have died ; he would certainly have done so, 
could he have (done so) without the greatest disgrace. 

Note.— T he Plupf. tense in this usage is not ante-classical. 

273 . Passionate questions are equivalent to a command : 

N5n tacSs ? Pl., Am., 700 ; won't you hold your tongue 9 Quin tacSst 
Why don't you hold your tongue 9 Quin datis, si quid datisl Pl., Cas., 
765 ; why don't you give, if you are going to do it 9 (Compare Fac, si 
quid facis, Mart., 1. 46, 1.) Cflr nSn ut plSnus vitae convlva recSdis! 
Luce., iii. 938 ; why do you not withdraw as a guest sated with life t 
12 
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274. Puta, ttt puta, for example , begins with [C.] ad Her., n. ix, 16 (reading 
doubtful) ; then H M <£., h. 5, 32, Qulnte, puta, aut PfLbll. Later it becomes more 
common, especially with the Jurists. See C., Ph ., 11. 6, 15. 

275. Summary of Imperative Constructions, 

Positive. 

2d P. Audi, hear thou ; audits (legal or contingent) ; audifis (famil- 
iar) ; audiSs (ideal Second Person chiefly). 

3d P. Audits (legal), let him hear ; audiat. 

Negative. 

2d P. He audl, hear not (poetic) ; ne audits (legal) ; n6n audies (famil- 
iar) ; n6 audias (chiefly ideal) ; nBlI audlre (common) ; n6 audlveris (rarer). 

3d P. Nfi audits (legal), let him not hear ; nS audiat; n6 audlverit. 


Tenses of the Moods and Verbal Substantives. 

276. The Indicative alone expresses with uniform direct- • 
ness the period of time. 


277. 1. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive have to 
do with continued action, the Perfect and Pluperfect with 
completed action. The Perfect Subjunctive is also used to 
express the attainment . 

2. In simple sentences Present and Perfect Subjunctive 
postpone the ascertainment of the Predicate to the Future. 
The action itself may be Present or Future for the Present 
Subjunctive ; Present, Past, or Future for the Perfect Sub- 
junctive. 

Credat. He may believe (now or hereafter). 

Crfididerit. Let him have had the belief (heretofore), he may have 
come to the belief (now), he may come to the belief (hereafter). 

3. In simple sentences the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are Past Tenses, and regularly serve to indicate un- 
reality. (See 597.) 

Note.— A Subjv. of the Past, being a future of the past, gives a prospective (or 
future) action the time of which is over (or past), so that the analysis of the past tenses 
of the Subjv. shows the same elements as the Periphrastic Conjugation with eram and 
fill. Hence the frequent parallel use. See 254, r. 2, and 697, R. 3. 


4. In dependent sentences the Subjunctive is future if the 
leading verb has a future signification (515, k. 3) ; otherwise 
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the Subjunctive represents the Indicative. The tense is 
regulated by the law of sequence. (See 509.) 

278. The Imperative is necessarily Future. 

279. The Infinitive has two uses : 

1 . Its use as a Substantive. 

2 . Its use as a representative of the Indicative. 

280. The Infinitive as a Substantive.— As a Sub- 
stantive the Infinitive has two tenses. Present and Perfect. 
(See 419.) 

1 . The Present Infinitive is the common form of the In- 
finitive, used as a Substantive. It has to do with continued 
action. 

(a) The Present Infinitive is used as a subject or predi- 
cate. (See 423,424.) 

Quibusdam tOtum hoc displicet philosoph&rl, C., Fin., 1. 1, 1 ; to some 
this whole business of metaphysics is a nuisance. 

(b) The Present Infinitive is used as the object of Verbs of 
Creation ( Auxiliary Verbs, Verbs that help the Infinitive 
into -being ; see 423.) 

CatO servlre quam pOgn&re mfivult, C., Att., VII. 15, 2 ; Cato prefers to 
be a slave rather than to fight { being a slave to fighting). 


2. The Perfect Infinitive is comparatively little used as a 
Substantive. It has to do with completed action, and is also 
used to express attainmerit. 

(a) As a subject, it is used chiefly in fixed expressions or 
in marked opposition to the Present. 

Pills prOderit dOmOnstrftsse rOctam protinus viam quam revocare ab 
errOre iam ISpsOs, Quint., 11. 6, 2 ; it will be more profitable to have 
pointed out the right path immediately than to recall from wandering 
those that have already gone astray . [N 5 n] tam turpe fait vincI quam 

contendirae decOrum est, Ov., M., ix. 5 ; Hwas not so much dishonor to be 
beaten as ’ tis an honor to have struggled. 


Remarks. — 1. By a kind of attraction decuit, became , takes occa- 
sionally a Pf. Inf. {emotional). 

Tuno florae decuit, L., xxx. 44, 7 ; that was the time when it would 
have been becoming to weep {to have wept). Et Orubuirae decObat, Ov., 
M. f iv. 330 ; the very flush of shame was becoming . 
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2 . So oportnit, behooved , is frequently followed by the Pf. Part, pas- 
sive, with or without esse. This seems to have belonged to familiar 
style ; it is accordingly very common in early Latin. 

[Hdc] iam prldem factum esse oportuit, C., Cat. , i. 2, 5 ; this ought to 
have been done long ago. 

(£) As an object, the Perfect Infinitive is seldom found 
in the active, excep>t after velle, to wish, which seems to have 
been a legal usage. 

Ndminem notS strdnul aut lgnfivl mllitis notasse volul, L., xxiv. 16 , 11 ; 
I wished to have marked {to mark finally , to brand) no soldier with the 
mark of bravery or of cowardice. Annalds, quibus crSdidisse malls, L., 
XLll. II, 1 . NeIQUIS EORUM BACANAL HABU 1 SE VELET, S. C. DE BaC. 

Otherwise it is found mainly in the poets (after the fashion of the 
Greek Aorist Inf.), and usually with the Pf. and Plupf. tenses, volul, 
etc., potul, ddbueram (dsbul). 

FrStrds tendentfis opaco Pdlion imposuisse Olympd, II., 0 ., in. 4, 52 ; The 

brothers striving to pile Pel ion on shady Olympus. 

Notes.— 1. This usage with velle seems to have approached often the Fut. Pf. in 
force. A Pf. Inf. after the Pr. of posse occurs very rarely : Ndn potes prob&sse 
ndg&S, Pl., Avl., 828 ; see V., A., vi. 78, and several cases in Ovid and Martial. 

2. The Pf. Inf. act. (subj. or obj.) is often found in the poets, especially in elegiac 
poetry, as the first word in the second half of a pentameter, where it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from a Present. This usage may be due partly to analogy with verbs of wish- 
ing, partly to the exigencies of the metre, partly to the influence of the Greek Aorist. It 
must be distinguished from the normal use of the Perfect : Qu&m iuvat immltBs 
ventds audlre cubantem Et dominant tenerd ddtinuisse sinii ! Tib., i. i, 45. 

8. Noteworthy is the occasional use of d&bed with the Pf. Inf. act. in the sense 
“must have”: statim vlcisse ddbed, C.,Rosc. Jm.,23,73; ddbds adnotSsse, 
Plin., Ep ., vii. 20, 6. 


(c) In the Passive, the Perfect Infinitive is used after 
verbs of Will and Desire, to denote impatience of anything 
except entire fulfilment. See 537. 

[Patriam] exstinctam cupit, C., Fin., iv. 24, 6G ; he desires his country 
blotted out. 

Here the Infinitive esse is seldom expressed. 

Corinthum patrBs vestrl tdtius Graeciae lfimen exstinctum esse voluSrunt, 

C., Imp., 5, 11 (211, r. 6). 


Note.— ^ This usage is common in Comedy and in Cicero, rare, if at all, in Caesar 
and Sallust ; and later also it is rare, surviving chiefly in phrases. The principal verb 

is void, less often CupiO, very rarely expetd and ndld. 


281 . The Infinitive as the Representative of the 
Indicative. — As the representative of the Indicative, the 
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Infinitive has all its Tenses : Present, Past, Future, and 
Future Periphrastics. 

1. The Present Infinitive represents contemporaneous 
action — hence the Present Indicative after a Principal Tense, 
and the Imperfect after a Historical Tense : 

Died eum venire, I say that he is coming ; dlcSbam eum venire, I said 
that he was coming. 

2 . The Perfect Infinitive represents Prior Action — hence 
the Perfect and Imperfect Indicative after a Principal 
Tense, and the Pluperfect, Imperfect, and Historical Perfect 
Indicative after a Historical Tense : 

Died eum vSnisse, I say that he came , has come , used to come. 

DIxI eum vBnisse, I said that he had come, used to come, did come. 


Note.— MeminI, I remember , when used of personal experience , commonly takes 
the Present : Turn m6 rdgem appellSrl & vdbla meminl, nunc tyrannum vocfirl 
videO, L., xxxiv. 31 , 13 ; I remember being styled by you a king then, I see that lam 
called a tyrant now. 

So also rarely memorift teneO, recordor, I remember, I recall, and fugit m8, Ido 
not remember. When the experience is not personal, the ordinary construction is fol- 
lowed: Memineram Marium ad InfimOrum hominum misericordiam cOn- 
fUgisse, C., Sest., 22 , 50 ; I remembered that Marius had thrown himself on the mercy 
of a set of low creatures. 

The peculiar construction with the Pr. arises from the liveliness of the recollection. 
When the action is to be regarded as a bygone, the Pf. may be used even of personal 
experience : MO meminl Irfitum dominae turbfisse capiUOs, Ov.,^.^ 4 ., 11. 169 ; 1 

remember in my anger having tousled my sweethearts hair. 

282. The Present Participle active denotes continuance ; 
the Perfect passive, completion or attainment. 

Note.— The Latin is more exact than the English in the use of the tenses. So 
the Pf. Part, is frequently employed when we use the Present ; especially in clas- 
sical prose, with verbs that indicate a condition, mental or physical, where the action 
of the participle is conceived as continuing up to, and sometimes into, that of the lead- 
ing verb, as ratus, thinking ; vetitUB, fearing ; gSvIsus, rejoicing, etc. This usage 
spreads later : complexns, embracing ; hortfttus, exhorting. 


283. The Future Participle (active) is a verbal adjective, 
denoting capability and tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, I am, as a periphrastic tense. In 
later Latin it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect 
Participles, to express subordinate relations. 


Notes.— 1. The so-called Fut. Part, passive is more properly called the Gerundive, 
and has already been discussed (251). 

%. The Supine, being without tense relations, does not belong here, 
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SIMPLE SENTENCE EXPANDED. 

284. The sentence may be expanded by the multiplication 
or by the qualfiication, A, of the subject, B, of the predicate. 


A. 


1. Multiplication of the Subject. 


Concord. 

285. Number. — The common predicate of two or more 
subjects is put in the Plural number : 

Latins Tarquinius et Tullia minor iunguntur nffptils, L., i. 46, 9 ; 

Imcius Tarquinius and Tullia the younger are united in marriage. 
Pater et m&ter mortal [sunt], Ter., Eun ., 518 ; father mid mother are 
dead. 


Exceptions. — 1. The common predicate may agree with a Sing, 
subject when that subject is the nearest or the most important: “ My 
flesh and my heart faileth,” Psa., lxxiii. 26. 

Aetas et fOrma et super omnia ROmanum nOmen t6 ferOciOrem facit, L., 
xxxi. 18, 3 ; your youth and beauty , and , above oil, the name of Roman, 
makes you too mettlesome. Latagum sax5 occupat 5s fatiemque adversam 
Y., A., x. 698 (323, N. 2). 

The agreement depends largely also upon the position of the verb. 
If it precedes or follows the first subj., the Sing, is more apt to stand. 

2. Two abstracts in combination, when conceived as a unit, take a 
Sing, verb: “When distress and anguish corned upon you,” Prov., i. 
27 . 

Religid et fid6s antepSnfitur amlcitiae, C., Off., hi. 10, 46 ; let the 

religious obligation of a promise be preferred to friendship. 

So any close union : “ Your gold and silver is cankered,” Jas., v. 3. 

Sen&tus populusque Rdmgnus intellegit, C., Fam., v. 8, 2; the senate 
and people of Rome perceives (=: Rome perceives). Tua fama et gn&tae 
vita in dubium veniet, Ter., Ad., 340 ; your good name will be jeoparded 
and your daughter's life. 

3. When the same predicate is found with two or .more subjects, 
who are conceived as acting independently, classical usage requires 
that the predicate be in the Singular. Livy introduces the PL, which 
grows, and becomes the rule in Tacitus : PalStium Rdmulus, Remus 
Aventlnum ad inaugurandum templa capiunt, L., 1. 6, 4. 


Notes.— 1. Heque— neque, neither— nor, allows the PI. chiefly when the Persons 
are different : Haec neque ego neque tU f&cimus, Ter., Ad., 103 ; neither you nor 1 
tfid this. 
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The same is true, but not so common, of et et (as well as), ant— aut, either— or. 

2. A 8ing. subj. combined with another word by cum, with, is treated properly as 
a Singular. It is treated as a PI. once each by Cato, Terence (. ffeaut ., 473), Cicero 
( by anacoluthon), Caesar (B.C , in. 88), more often by Sallust and his imitators, 
Livy, and later writers. Velleius, Valerius M., and Tacitus follow the classical 
usage. 

Sulla cum ScIpiOne .... I6g6s inter 85 contulfirunt, C., Ph., xn. u, 27. Ipos 
dux cum aliquot prlncipibus capiuntur, L.,xxi.6o,7; the general himself with 

same qf the leading men are captured. 

3. In the Abl. Abs. the Part, stands usually in the PI. with persons, usually in the 
Sing, with things. C. GracchO et M. FulviO FlaccO interfectls, S., lug., 16, 2. 
CSritfite benevolentiSque subiata, C., Lad., 27, 102. 

286. Gender. — When the Genders of combined subjects 
are the same, the adjective predicate agrees in gender ; when 
the genders are different, the adjective predicate takes either 
the strongest gender or the nearest. 

1 . In things with life, the masculine gender is the 
strongest ; in things without life, the neuter. 

(a) The strongest : 

Pater et mater mortul [sunt], Ter., Fun., 518 (285). MtLrus et porta d6 
caelC tacta erant, L., xxxii. 29, 1 ; wall and gate had been struck by light - 
ning. HOc anima atque animus vinctl sunt foedere semper, Luca., in. 416. 

(b) The nearest : 

Convicta est MessSlIna et SUius, Cf. Tac., Ann., xii. 65 ; Messalina 
was convicted and (so was) Silius. Hippolochus LfirissaeOrumque dSditum 
est praesidium, L., xxxvi. 9, 14 ; Hippolochus and the Larissaean gar- 
rison (were) surrendered. 

2. When things with life and things without life are com- 
bined, the gender varies. 

(a) Both as persons : 

Bex rfigiaque dfissis profectl (sunt), L., xxi. 50, 11 ; the king and the 
king's fleet set out. 

% , 

(b) Both as things : 

NSttlrS inimlca [sunt] libera cl vitas et r6x, Cf. L., xliv. 24, 2; a free 
state and a king are natural enemies. 


3 . When the subjects are feminine abstracts the predicate 
may be a neuter Plural ( 211 , r. 4 ). 

Stultitiam et intemperantiam dlcimus esse fugienda, C., Fin., 111. 11, 
39 ; folly and want of self-control (we say) are (things) to be avoided 


Note. — T his usage does not appear in early Latin, nor in Caesar or Sallust. 
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287. Persons. — When the persons of combined subjects 
are different, the First Person is preferred to the Second, 
the Second to the Third : 

SI ttl et Tullia, lflx nostra, valetis, ego et su&vissimus CicerO valSmuB, 

C., Fam. f xiv. 5, 1 ; if Tullia, light of my life, and you are well, dearest 
Cicero and I are well. 

Remark.— (a) In Contrasts, and when each person is considered 
separately, the predicate agrees with the person of the nearest subject. 

Et ego et CicerO mens fl&gitftbit, C., Att., iv. 18, 5 ; my Cicero will 
demand it and (so will) 1. Beats vlvere alii in aliO, vOs in voluptate 
pOnitis, C., Fin., n. 27, 86 ; some make a blessed life to rest on one thing, 
some on another , you on pleasure. 

So regularly with disjunctives, see 285, n. 1. 

(b) The order is commonly the order of the persons, not of modern 
politeness : Ego et uxor mea, Wife and I. 


2. Qualification of the Subject. 

288. The subject may be qualified by giving it an attribute. 
An attribute is that which serves to give a specific character. 

The chief forms of the attribute are : 

I. The adjective and its equivalents : amicus certus, a sure friend. 

Remark. — The equivalents of the adjective are : 1 . The pronouns 
hie, this, iUe, that , etc. 2. Substantives denoting rank, age , trade: 
servus hom$, a slave person ; homS senex, an old fellow ; homS gladiator, 
a gladiator-fellow ; mulier ancilla, a servant-wench. 3. The Genitive 
(360, 1). 4. The Ablative (400). 5. Preposition and case : excessns 9 
vita, departure from life. 6. Adverbs, chiefly with substantival par- 
ticiples : recto facta, good actions. 7. Relative clauses (505). 

II. The substantive in apposition : CicerO Orator, Cicero the orator. 


I. ADJECTIVE ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 


289. The Adjective Attribute agrees with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case : 


Gender. Number. 

Vir sapiens, a wise man, virl sapientBs, wise men. 

Mulier pulchra, a beautiful woman , mulieres pulchrae, beautiful women. 
ROgium dOnum, royal gift , rOgia dOna, royal gifts. 
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Case. 

Virl sapientis, of a wise man. bone fill ! good son / 

Mulierl pnlchrae, for a beautiful woman. regie d 5 n 5 , by royal gift. 
Virum sapientem, wise man. muliergs pulchras, beautiful 

women . 

290. The common attribute of two or more substantives 
agrees with the nearest ; rarely with the most important. 

Volusfinus, vir et cdnsilil magni et virtUtis, Caes., B. O., iii. 5 , 2 ; Volu- 
senus, a man of great wisdom and valor. Cfincta maria terraeque pate- 
bant, S., C., 10 , 1 ; all seas and lands lay open. Malta alia castella 
vlclque aut deieta hostiliter aut integra in potestatem vfingre, L , ix. 38, 1. 

Remarks.— 1. For emphasis, or to avoid ambiguity, the adj. is re- 
peated with every substantive. Sometimes also for rhetorical reasons 
simply. 

(SemprOniae) maltae facetiae, multusque lepSs inerat, S 25, 5 ; Sem- 
proma had a treasure of witticisms , a treasure of charming talk. 

2. When a substantive is construed with several similar adjectives 
in the Sing , it may be in agreement with one in the Sing, or may 
stand in the PI., according to its position : 

Qufirta et M&rtia legiOngs, G\, Fam., xi. 19, 1 , but Legig M&rtia qufir- 
taqoe, C , Ph , v. 17, 46 , The fourth and Martian legions. 

Notes. -1. A common surname is put in the Plural : M. (et) Q. Cicergngs, Marcus 
and Quintus Cicero ; C., Cn., M. CarbSnSs, Gains, Gnaeus (and) Marcus Carbo ; 
otherwise, M. CicerO et Q- CicerO, Marcus and Quintus Cicero. 

2. Poets are free in regard to the position of the adjective: Semper honOs nOmenque 
tuum laudesque manebunt, V , A , 1. 609. 

291. Position of the Attribute. — 1 . When the attribute 
is emphatic, it is commonly put before the substantive, other- 
wise in classical Latin ordinarily after it. But see 676. 

1. Fugitlvus servus, a runaway slave (one complex). 

2. Servos fugitlvus, a slave (that is) a runaway (two notions). 

Many expressions, however, have become fixed formulae, such as 

clvis ROmSiras, Roman citizen ; populus ROm&nus, people of Rome. 

Compare body politic , heir apparent in English. 

Remarks. — 1. Variation in the position of the adj. often causes 
variation in the meaning of the word. Thus rgs bonae, good things ; 
bonae res, articles of value, or good circumstances ; res urbSnae, city 
matters; urb&nae res, witticisms ; mensa secunda, a second table ; secuuda 
mensa, dessert. 
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2 . Superlatives which denote order and sequence in time and space 
are often used partitively, and then generally precede their substan- 
tive : summa aqua, the surface of the water ; suxnmus mQns, the top of 
the mountain ; vftre prlmO, prlmO vfire, in the beginning of spring. 
Similarly in media urbe, in the midst of the city ; reliqua, cetera Graecia, 
the rest of Greece , and the like. 

2 . When the attribute belongs to two or more words, it is 
placed sometimes after them all, sometimes after the first, 
sometimes before them all. 

Dlvitiae, nOmen, opes vacuae cOnsiliO dedecoris pl6nae sunt, C., Rep., i. 
34 , 51 ; riches , name , resources (when) void of wisdom are full of dis- 
honor. 

For examples of the other positions see 290. 


Numerals. 

292. Dno means simply two , ambo, both (two considered 
together), uterque, either (two considered apart, as, “ They 
crucified two other with him, on either side one,” John, 
xix. 18 ) : 

Supplicate ambdrum nOmine et triumphus utrlque decretus est, L., 

xxviii. 9 , 9 ; a thanksgiving in the name of both and a triumph to 
either (each of the two ) was decreed . QuI utrumque probat, ambebus de- 
buit litl, C., Fin., n. 7 , 20 ; he who approves of either ought to have 
availed himself Of both. 

Remark. — Uterque is seldom PL, except of sets; so with pldrSlia 
tantum. 

Utrlque (i.e., plebis fautSr&s et senStus) victOriam crfldsliter exercgbant, 
S., C., 38 , 4 ; either party (democrats and senate) made a cruel use of 
victory. Duae fufirunt AriovistI uxOrBs : utraeque in eft fuga peri grunt, 
Caes., B. G., 1 . 53» 4 ; Ariovistus's wives were two in number ; both per- 
ished in that flight. Proximo die Caesar e castrls utrlsque cBpiia sufis 
edilxit, Caes., B.G., 1 . 50, 1. 

On uterque with the PL, see 211, r. 1 ; with Gen., see 371, r. 


293. Male, a thousand , is in the Sing, an indeclinable adj. and is 
less frequently used with the Genitive: male mllites, rather than mOle 
mOitum, a thousand soldiers; in the Pl. it is a declinable substantive, 
and must have the Genitive : duo milia mllitum, two thousand(s of) 
soldiers = two regiments of soldiers. If a smaller number comes 
between, the substantive usually follows the smaller number ; 
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3600 cavalry , 


tria mllia qulngentl equity, 
tria mllia equitum et qulngentl, but 
equitfis tria mllia qulngentl, or 
equitum tria mllia qulngentl. 


But duo mllia qulngentl hostium in aciS periSre, L., xxn. 7,3. 


Note.— T he use of mllle as a substantive with the Part. Gen. is found mostly In 
ante-classical and post-classical Latin. Cicero and Caesar use it but rarely, and in 
phrases such as mlll e nummum, mllle passuum. Livy is fonder of it. 

294. Ordinals. — T he Ordinals are used more often in 
Latin than in English ; thus always in dates : annd ducent©- 
simd quarto, in the year 201+. Sometimes they are used for 
the cardinals with a carelessness that gives rise to am- 
biguity : 

Quattuor annl sunt, ex quO tfi nOn vldl, 

It is four years , that I have not seen you {since I saw you). 

Quartus annus est, ex quO tS n6n vldl. 

It is the fourth year {four years , going on four years). 

Note.— T o avoid this ambiguity forms of incipere, to begin , and exigere, to 
finish, seem to have been used, Cf., Pl., Capt., 980 ; Cist., 161. 

On quisque with the ordinal, see 318 , 2. 

295. Distributives. — T he distributives are used with an 
exactness which is foreign to our idiom wherever repetition 
is involved, as in the multiplication table. 

Bis blna quot [sunt] 1 C., N.D., 11. 1 8, 49; hoiv many are twice two 9 
Scrlptum eculeum cum qulnque pedibus, pullOs gallln&ceOs trls cum ternls 
pedibus nfitOs esse, L., xxxii. 1, 11 ; a letter was written to say that a colt 
had been foaled with five feet (and) three chickens hatched with three 
feet {apiece). 

With singull the distributive is preferred, but the cardinal may be 
used. 

AntOnius (pollicitus est) dSnarids qulngSnOs singulis mllitibus datflrum, 

C., Fam., x. 32, 4 ; Antonius promised to give five hundred denarii to 
each soldier. Singulis c8ns5ribus dSn&ril trecentl (so all MSS.) imperfitl 
sunt, C., Verr 11. 55 , 137 ; the censors were required to pay three 
hundred denarii apiece. 

Note.— P oets and later prose writers often use the distributive when the cardinal 
would be the rule ; thus Jblnl is not unfrequently used of a pair even in Cicero : binds 
(scyphds) habSbam, Yar., iv. 14, 32 . When there is an idea of grouping, the distribu- 
tive is often broken up into a multiplicative and a distributive ; as, 

Carmen ab ter novSnls virginibus canl iOssSrunt, L., xxxi. 12, 9 ; they ordered 
a ehant to be mng by thrice nine virgins. 
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On the other hand, prose sometimes shows a cardinal when exact usage would 
require a distributive. So regularly mllia. 

Kflia t&lentnm per duodecim annds (dabitis), L , xxxvii. 45 , 15. 

On the distributives with plfLr&lia tantum, see 97, r. 3. 


Comparatives and Superlatives. 

296. Comparative. — The comparative degree generally 
takes a term of comparison either with quam, than , or in the 
Ablative : 

IgnQr&tid futflrOrum malOrum fltilior eat quam scientia, C., Div. , 11 . 9 , 
23; ignorance of future evils is better than knoivledge (of them). Nihil 
est virtflte amabilius, C., LaeL, 8, 28 ; nothing is more lovable than 
virtue. 


Remarks. — 1. (a) The Abl. is used only when the word with quam 
would stand in the Nom. or Ace. ( 644 ). 

Caesar minor est j | Caesar is younger than Pompey. 

Caesarem plfls amSmus \ quam Pom P 8ium > [ we love Caesar more lhan 
( PompSiO, ) Pompey. 

In the second example the use of the Abl. may give rise to am- 
biguity, as the sentence may also mean “we love Caesar more than 
Pompey loves him.” This ambiguity is always present when adverbs 
are used, and hence good prose avoids using a comparative adv. with 
an Ablative. See II., S., 1. 1, 97 . 

(b) With cases other than Nom. or Aee., quam is regularly used to 
avoid ambiguity. 

Anulls nostrls plfls quam animls creditur, Sen , Pen. , 11 1 15, 3 ( 217 ). 

2. The Abl. is very common in negative sentences and is used ex- 
clusively in negative relative sentences. 

Polybium sequamur, qu 5 nSm 5 fuit diligentior, C , Pep , 11 14, 27 ; let 
us follow Polybius , than whom no one was more caref ul. 

3. Measure of difference is put in the Ablative ( 403 ). 

4. Quam is often omitted after pltis, amplius, more , and minus, less , 
and the like, without affecting the construction : 

Hominl miser 5 plfls quingentds colaphSs InfrSgit mihi, Ter., Ad.. 199 ; 
he has dealt me, luckless creature, more than five hundred crushing 
boxes on the ear. Spatium est n5n amplius pedum sSscentdrum, Caes., 
B.C., 1. 38, 5 ; the space is not more than (of) six hundred feet. 

But the normal construction is not excluded : 

Palfls ndn lfitior pedibus qulnquaginta, Caes., B. O., vii. 19, 1 ; a swamp 
not broader than fifty feet (or pedes quinquaginta). Nostrl mllites amplius 
hOrls quattuor pfignaverunt, Caes., B. Q., iv. 37, 3 . 
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5. In statements of age we may have a variety of expressions ; thus, 
more them thirty years old may be : 

1. NStu a pills (quam) trlgintS annfis. 3. M&ior (quam) trlgintS annfis nfitus. 

2. Nfitus pills trlgintS annls (rare). 4. MSior trlgintS annls (nfitus). 

5. Mfiior trlgintS annfirum. 

6. On the combination of the comparative with oplnifine, opinion , 
spfi, hope, and the like, see 398, n. 1. 

Notes.— 1. Verbs and other words involving comparison sometimes have the Abl. 
where another construction would be more natural. Thus, mfille, to prefer (poet, and 
post-classical), aequfi, adaequfi, equally (early and late), alius, other (mainly poetic 
and rare): Nflllfis his mfiUem ltldfis spectfisse, H., S., 11 . 8 , 79. Qul m6 in terrfi 
aequfi fortflnfitus eritl Pl., Cure., 14 1. Nfi putfis alium sapiente bonfique 
befitum, Ep., 1. 16, 20. 

2. Instead of the Abl., the Gen. is found occasionally in late Latin. 

3. Instead of quam or the Abl., prepositional uses with the positive are often found; 
as prae, in comparison with , praetor, ante, beyond ; also suprfi quam. Poetical 
is the circumlocution with qu&lis, as Hor., Epod., 5 , 59. Inferior is sometimes con- 
strued with the Dat., according to the sense ; inferior to instead of lower than. 

4. Atque for quam is mainly poetical ; see 644, n. 2 . 


297. Standard of Comparison omitted . — When the stand- 
ard of comparison is omitted, it is supplied : 1. By the con- 
text ; 2. By the usual or proper standard ; 3. By the opposite. 

1. By the context : 

Solent rfigfis Persfirum pltlrfis uxfirfis habere, Cf. C., Verr. , hi. 33, 76; 

the Icings of Persia usually have more wives [than one]. 

2. By the proper standard : 

SenectfLs est nfitfirfi loqufidor, C., Cat.M., 16, 55, Old age is naturally 
rather (or too) talkative. 

3. By the opposite : 

Quifisse erit melius, L., in. 48, 3 ; it will be better to be-perfectly - 
quiet (than to make a disturbance). 


298. Disproportion . — Disproportion is expressed by the 
comparative with quam pro, than for, and the Ablative, or 
with quam ut, that , or quam qui, who, and the Subjunctive : 

Minor caedfis quam prfi tantfi victfirifi fait, L., x, 14, 21 ; the loss was 
(too) small for so great a victory. Quis nfin intellegit Canachl slgna ri- 
gidifira esse quam utimitentur vfiritfitem 1 C., Br ., 18, 70 ; who does not 
perceive that Canachus * figures are too stiff to imitate the truth of 
nature 9 MSior sum quam cul possit Fortflna noefire, Ov., M., vi. 195'; 1 
a/m too great for Fortune possibly to hurt me . 
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Remark. — D isproportion may also be expressed by the positive in 
combination with prepositional phrases, etc. : pro multitMine angustl 
fines, Caes., B.G . , 1 . 2 , 5 ; boundaries too small for their multitude. 

Notes. — 1 . The constructions quasi prQ and quasi qul are both poet-Ciceronian. 

2. The ut ifl frequently omitted after quasi, as : Dol&bella celerius AsiS [ex* 
c£ssit], quasi ed praesidium addflcl potuisset, C , Fam , xii. 15, 1 . This is espe- 
cially common after potius quasi. 

299. Two Qualities compared . — When two qualities of the 
same substantive are compared, we find either magis and 
quam with the positive, or a double comparative : 

Celer tuus disertus magis est quam sapiens, C., Att., x. 1, 4 ; your 

(friend) Celer is eloquent rather than wise — more eloquent than wise. 
AcfLtiOrem s6 quam OrnStiOrem [vult], C., Opt. Gen., 2, 6 ; he wishes to be 
acute rather than ornate. 

Notes. — 1 . There is no distinction to be made between the two expressions. In the 
latter turn, which is found first, but rarely, in Cicero, the second comparative is merely 
attracted into the same form as the first. The same rule applies to the adverb : 
fortius quam fSllcius, with more bravery than good luck. 

2. Post- Augustan Latin shows occasionally the comparative followed by quam, and 
the positive : Nimia pietSs vestra Serins quam considerate excit&vit, Tac., II., 
1.83. 

300. Restriction to the Comparative . — When but two 
objects are compared, the comparative exhausts the degrees 
of comparison, whereas, in English, the superlative is em- 
ployed, unless the idea of duality is emphatic. 

N&tfL m&ior, the eldest (of two), the elder ; nStfi minor, the youngest , 
the younger. Prior, the first ; posterior, the last. 

Posteriory c5gitati5nSs, ut Siunt, sapienti5r6s solent esse, 0., Ph., xn. 
2, 5 ; afterthoughts , as the saying is , are usually the wisest. 

Remark. — The same rule applies to the interrogative uter, which 
of two ? ( whether f) : Ex duSbus uter dlgnior 1 ex plGribus, quis dlgnis- 
simus 1 Quint., vii. 4, 21 ; of two , which is the worthier ? of more (than 
two), which is the worthiest ? 

Note.— Quifl is rarely used instead of uter, as C., Fam., vi. 3, 1 ; V., A., xn. 725. 

301. Comparative Strengthened. The comparative is often strength- 
ened during the classical period by the insertion of etiam, even ; later 
also by adhtlc, still. MultS is properly the Ablative of difference, and 
is the normal form until the time of Vergil, when its place is taken 
largely by longs, except in Horace, who retains multd. Ante-classical 
and post-classical Latin occasionally doubles the comparative : magis 
dulcius, Pl., Stich., 699. Nihil invenigs magis hSc certO certius, Pl., 
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Copt., 643. Even in Cicero a word involving Preference is sometimes 
strengthened by potius : 

[Themistocli fuit] optabilius obllvlscl posse potius quam meminisse, C., 

Or., 11. 74, 800 ; Themistocles thought it {more) preferable to be able to 
forget {rather) than to be able to remember. 

302 . Superlative. — The Latin superlative is often to be 
rendered by the English positive, especially of persons : 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, Quintus Fabius the Great. M&xixnO impetfl, 
maiOre fortdna, L., xxviii 36, 2 ; until great vigor , with greater luck. 
Tam fSlix esses quam ftrmSsissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8 , 27 ; would thou 
wert fortunate as (thou art) fair. 

303 . Superlative Strengthened . — The superlative is strengthened by 
multS, much (especially in early Latin) ; long§, by far (the normal usage 
in the classical period); vel, even; Onus, Onus omnium, one above all 
others; quam (with adverbs and adjectives), quantus (with mfiximus), ut 
(with adverbs) — potest, potuit, as— as possible. 

Ex Britannia omnibus longS sunt hOmanissiml qul Cantium incolunt, 
Caes., B.G., v. 14, 1; of all the Britons by far the most cultivated are 
those that inhabit Kent. Protagoras sophistOs illls temporibus vel m&xi- 
mus, C., N.D., 1. 23,63; Protagoras , the very greatest sophist (= pro- 
fessor of wisdom) in those times. Urbem fcnam mih! amlcissimam dOclInSvI, 
C., Plane., 41, 97 ; I turned aside from a city above all others friendly 
to me. (Caesar) quam aequissimO locO potest castr a commOnit, Caes. , B.G., 
v. 49, 7 ; Caesar fortifies a camp in as favorable a position as possible. 

Remarks. — 1. The omission of potest leaves quam with the super- 
lative, which becomes a regular combination: as {great) as possible. 

2. For tarn, tantum, with positive followed by quam, quantum qul, and 
the superlative, see 642 , r. 5 . 


PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal Pronouns. 


304 . 1. The personal Pronoun is usually omitted when it 
is the subject of a verb ; see 207. 

2 . The Genitive forms, mei, tui, sui, nostrl, vestrl, are used 
mainly as Objective Genitives ; see 364, N. 2. 

(MSrcelllnus) sS acerrimum tul dSfSnsSrem fore ostendit, C., Fam., 1. 1, 
2 ; Marcellinus showed that he would be your keenest defender. 

Notes.— 1. Nostrum and vestrum for nostrl, vestrl, are very rare : [Itlppiter, 
cdstQs) huius urbis Sc vestrum, Cf. C., Cat., m. 12 , 29. 

2. The Possessive pronouns sometimes are found in place of this Genitive : Neque 
neclegentia tuS neque odib id fScit tub, Tbr., Ph., 1016 ; he did this neither from 
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neglect, of thee nor from hatred qf thee. Verier ofospeotus reficit et reereat men- 
tem meam, C., Plane. , x, 2 ; the eight of you refreshes and renews my spirits. 

“ If I be a master, where is my fear ? ” Mal., i. 6 . 

3 . The Genitive forms, nostrum and vestrum, are used par- 
titively ; see 364, r. 

Tfi ad mfi venire nterque nostrum enpit, C., Alt ., xm. 33, 2 ; each of 
us two desires that you should come to me . 

Notes.— 1. So regularly also in certain phraseological uses which may be partitive 
at basis. Frequentia vestrum, consensus vestrum, regularly in combination with 
omnium (364, r.), and occasionally when the Possessive is more natural ; is enim 
splendor est vestrum, C., Att., vii. 13 A, 3. 

2. For a Part. Gen. of the third person (reflexive) a circumlocution must be used, such 
as ex ■£ or the Possessive suOrum. 


2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


305. Hie, this (the Demonstrative of the First Person), 
refers to that which is nearer the speaker , and may mean : 

1. The speaker himself : hie homft = ego, Pl., Trin., 1115. 

2. The persons with whom the speaker identifies himself, e. g ., the 
judges in a suit at law: si ego hOs n8vl, if I know these men (= the jury). 

3. The most important subject immediately in hand : hlc sapiens 
d6 qud loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105 ; this (imaginary) wise man of whom 
I am speaking. 

4. That in which the speaker is peculiarly interested : hoc stadium, 
this pursuit of mine , of ours . 

5. That which has just been mentioned : h&eo hfictenus, these things 
thus far = so much for that. 

6. Very frequently, that which is about to be mentioned : his con- 
dioidnibus, on the following terms. 

7. The current period of time : hlc dies, to-day ; haec nox, the night 
just past or just coming ; hlo mCnsis, the current month. 

306. Iste, that (of thine, of yours), refers to that which 
belongs more peculiarly to the Second Person (Demonstrative 
of the Second Person) : 

Perfer istam mllitiam, C., Fam., vii. 11, 2 ; endure that military 
service of yours. Adventtl tu 5 ista subsellia vacuefacta sunt, C., Cat., 1. 
7, 16 ; at your approach the benches in your neighborhood were vacated. 

Note.— T he supposed contemptuous character of iste arises from the refusal to 
take any direct notice of the person under discussion, *• the {>erson at whom one speaks 
or points,” and precisely the same thing is true of hlc and ille, but less common. 

307. Hie, that (the Demonstrative of the Third Person), 
denotes that which is more remote from the speaker , and is 
often used in contrast to hlc, this. 
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851 m 6 ille admonuit, C., Or., in., 55, 209 ; that {yon) sum reminded me. 
Q. Catulus n 5 n antlquS ills mSre sed h5c nostrS Sruditus, C.,Br., 35 , 132; 
(J. Catulus, a cultivated man, not after the old-fashioned standard of a 
by-gone time (ills) but by the standard of to-day (liSc). 

Die may mean : 

1 . That which has been previously mentioned (often ille quidem): 
illud quod initiS vSbls prSposuI, C., Font., 7, 17; that which I propounded 
to you at first. 

2. That which is well known, notorious (often put after the substan- 
tive) : tSstula ilia, that (notorious) potsherd = institution of ostracism ; 
illud SolSnis, that (famous saying) of Solon's. 

3 . That which is to be recalled : illud imprimis mlrSbile, that (which 
I am going to remind you of) is especially wonderful. 

4. That which is expected : 

Hla dies veniet mea qufi lflgubria pSnam, Ov., Tr iv. 2, 73 ; the day 

will come when I shall lay aside (cease) my mournful strains. 


Remarks. — 1. Hie and ille are used together in contrasts : as, the 
latter — the former, the former — the latter. 

(a) When both are matters of indifference the natural signification is 
observed : hlc, the latter ; ille, the former . 

Ignavia corpus hebetat, labor flrmat ; ilia m&tdram seneotdtem, hlc 
longam adolSscentiam reddit, Cels., i. i; laziness weakens the body, toil 
strengthens it ; the one (the former) hastens old age, the other (the lat- 
ter) prolongs youth. 

(b) When the former is the more important, hlc is the former, ille, the 
latter : 


Melior tdtiorque est certa pfiz quam spSrata victSria ; haec in nostra, 
ilia in dedrum manliest, L., xxx. 30, 19 ; better and safer is certain peace 
than hoped-for victory ; the former is in our hand(s), the latter in the 
hand(s) of the gods. 

2. Hlc et ille ; ille et ille ; ille aut ille, this man and (or) that man = 

one or two. 

Ndn dicam hdc slgnum ablatum esse et illud; hdc died, ndUum td 
slgnum rellquisse, C., Verr., 1. 20, 53 ; I will not say that this statue was 
taken off and that ; (what) I say (is) this, that you left no statue at all. 

3. The derived adverbs retain the personal relations of hlc, iste, ille: 
hlc, here (where I am) ; hinc, hence (from where I am) ; hdc, hither 
(where I am) ; istlc, there (where you are) ; illlo, there (where he is), etc. 

4 . The Demonstratives hie, iste, ille, and the Determinative is, are 
often strengthened by quidem, indeed. The second member is then in- 
troduced by sed, sed tamen (more rarely tamen, vgrum, autem, vdrd), vSrum- 
tamen, and sometimes is added asyndetically. The sentence often re- 
quires that either the demonstrative or the particle be left untranslated. 
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Optfire hOc qnidem est, nOn docSre, 0., Tusc., ir. 13 , 30; that is a 
(pious) wish , not a (logical) proof. Nihil perfertur ad nOe praeter rtlmOres 
satis istOs quidem constants sed adhftc sine auctOre, C., Fam.xu. 9, 1 ; 
nothing is brought to us except reports , consistent enough , it is true , but 
thus far not authoritative. 

Hie is most often used thus ; is, iste, hie, more rarely. 

Notes.— 1 . HIC and ille arc sometimes employed to add a qualification to a sub- 
stantive by means of a contrast : Or&tor nOn ille vulgSris sed hlc ezcellOns, C., 
Or., 14 , 45 ; an orator , not of the {you) common type, but of the ideal excellence (we seek). 

2. Not unfrequently in poetry, very rarely in prose, in a long sentence a substan- 
tive is repeated by means of ille : V., A., 1 . 3 , ille et terrls iactStus ; H., 0., rv. 9 , 51. 

3. Sometimes two forms of hlC, ille, or is are found in the same clause referring to 
different substantives : Evolve dlligenter 8ius [i. e., PlatOnis] enm libmm, qnl 
est dfi animO, c., 7' use., 1 . n, 24. 

4. nie may refer to an oblique form of is : NOn est amid tftlem esse in enm, 
qualis ille in s6 est, C., Lad., x6, 69. 

5. Ille is found chiefly in poetry with the personal pronouns ego, tfi, and occasion- 
ally with hlc, and when so used takes its fullest force. Hunc ilium fStl8 eztemS 

ab s6de profectnm portend! generum, V., .1., vn. 255 . 


3. Determinative and Reflexive Pronouns. 


308. Is, that , is the determinative pronoun, and serves as 
the lacking pronoun of the Third Person. It furnishes the 
regular antecedent of the relative : 

Mild vfinit obviam tuns puer ; is mihf lltterfts abs to reddidit, C., Att ., 
11. 1, 1 ; I was met by your servant ; he delivered to me a letter from you. 
Is minimO eget mortaiis qul minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.); that mortal 
is in want of least , who wanteth least. 

Remarks. — 1 . Is, as the antecedent of the relative, is often omitted, 
chiefly in the Nom., more rarely in an oblique case (G19). 

Bisdat qul dat celeriter, Syrus, 235 (Fr.); he gives twice who gives in 
a trice . 

Often it has the force of talis (G31, 1 ) in this connection: 

Ego is sum qul nihil umquam mea potius quam meOrum clvium cansS 
fScerim, C., Fam ., v. 21 , 2; / am a man never to have done anything 
for my own sake , rather than for the sake of my fellow-citizens. 

2 . Is, with a copulative or adversative particle, is used as he or that 
in English, for the purpose of emphasis. Such expressions are: et is, 
atque is, isque, and he too , and that too ; neque is, et is nOn, and he not , 
and that not ; sed is, but he, further strengthened by qnidem, indeed . 
To refer to the whole action id is employed. 

Ezempla quaerimus et ea nQn antlqua, C., Verr., hi. 90 , 210 ; we are 
looking for examples , and those , too, not of ancient date. EpicflmsflnS 
in domQ et ea quidem angustS quam m&gnOs tenuit amlcQrum gregfis, C. , 
Fin., 1 . 20 . 65 ; what shoals of friends Epicurus had in one house , and 
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that a pinched-up one ! NegOtium magnum est nSvigSve atque id m6nse 

Qulnctill, C., Att. v. 12, 1; it is a big job to take a voyage and that in 
the month of July. 

3. Is does not represent a substantive before a Gen., as in the Eng- 
lish that of. In Latin the substantive is omitted, or repeated, or a 
word of like meaning substituted. 

N5n indicia dlscipulOmm dlcere debet magister sed discipull magistrl, 

Quint., ii. 2 , 13; the master is not to speak according to the judgment of 
the pupils ; but the pupils according to that of the master. Nulla est 
celerit&s quae possit com animl celeritate contendere, C., Tusc., 1. 19, 43 ; 
there is no speed that can possibly vie with that of the mind. M. Coelius 
tribunal snnm itlxta C. TrebSnl sellam colloc&vit, Caes., B.C., in. 20 , 1; 
Marcus Coelius placed his chair of office next to that of Qaius Trebonius. 

Of course hie, ille, and iste can be used with the Gen. in their proper 
sense. 


309. Reflexive. Instead of forms of is, the Reflexive 
Pronoun sul, sibl, se, together with the Possessive of the 
Reflexive suos (-us), sua, suom (-urn) is used. (See 521.) 

1 . Regularly when reference is made to the grammatical 
subject of the sentence : 

Ipse s6 quisque dlligit quod sibl quisque cfirus est, C., Lael., 21, 80; 
every one loves himself , because every one is dear to himself. (Fadius) S 
me dUigitur propter summam suam humanitatem, C ,,Fam., xv. 14, 1; 
Fadius is a favorite of mine by reason of his exceeding kindliness. 

The subject’may be indefinite or (occasionally) impersonal. 

Contentum suls rebus esse mfiximae sunt dlvitiae, C., Par., vi. 3, 51 ; 
to be content with one’s own things ( with what one hath) is the greatest 
riches. Perventum ad suOs erat, L., xxxm. 8, 6. 


“Pure religion and undefiled is this ... to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” James, i.27. 


2 . Frequently when reference is made to the actual sub- 
ject (521, R. 2) : 


8uos r6x reglnae placet, Pl., St., 133; every queen favors her own 
king (every Jill loves her own Jack). Osculatur tigrim suus cOstOs, Sen., 
E.M., 85 , 41 ; her own keeper kisses the tigress (the tigress is kissed by 
her own keeper). Cul prOposita sit c8nserv£ti5 sul necesse est hulc partes 
quoque sul cSras esse, C., Fin., v. 13, 37; he who has in view the preser- 
vation of himself (self-preservation) must necessarily hold dear the 
parts of (that) self also. 

This is especially common with suos, which when thus employed 
has usually its emphatic sense : own, peculiar , proper. 
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3. Sui, sibi, se are the regular complements of the infinitive 
and its equivalents when a reflexive idea is involved ; and 
8 e is also used with prepositions erga, inter, propter, per, for 
especial emphasis. 

(ROmfinI) sol •olligendl hostibus facult&tem (nOn) rehnquunt, Caes. , 

B.G., in. 6 , 1 ; the Romans do not leave the enemy a chance to rally . 

Ipsum Eurnium per s8 vldl libentissimS, C., Fam., x. 3, 1. 


4 . Suos (-us) is also used in prepositional phrases that are 
joined closely with the substantives ; so after cum, inter, and 
more rarely after in, intra, and ad. 

MSgdnem cum cl&sse sufi in Hispaniam mittunt, L., xxm. 32, 11 ; they 
sent Mayo with his fleet to Spain. Helv 8 ti 5 s in fin 6s su 5 s revertl iftatit, 
Caes., B.G., 1. 28, 3 ; lie ordered the Helvetians to return to their own 
country. 

So the phrases su 5 tempore, at the right time ; su 5 loc 5 , at the right 
place. 

Cdmoediae quern asum in pueris putem su5 loc6 dicam, Quint., i. 8, 7 ; 
what 1 consider to be the good of comedy in the case of boys I will men- 
tion in the proper place. 

Notes.— 1. The writer may retain forms of ig, if he desires to emphasize his own 
point of view. So too in preix>sitional combinations. 

(Caesar) CicerOnem pr 5 8ius merits laudat, Caes., B. a., v. 52 , 4 ; Caesar praises 
Cicero accordiruj to his desert. [PompSiusJ cum d8cr8tum d6 m8 Capuae fBcit, 
ipse cflnctae Italiae 8ius fidem impl 5 rantl slgnum dedit, C., Mil ., 15 , 39. 

2. In early comedy and then airain in late Latin, SUOS is sometimes strengthened by 
sibi: 8 u 5 sib! gladiO hunc iugulO, Ter., 958 ; very rarely in classical Latin 
(C., Ph ., 11 . 37 , 96). Similarly meft mihf, Pl., True., 698 . 

3. On suum quisque, Bee 318, 3. 

4. In dependent clauses the reflexive is used with reference either to the principal or 
to the subordinate subject See for fuller treatment 521. 

310. Idem, the same, serves to unite two or more attributes 
or predicates on a person or thing ; it is often to be trans- 
lated by at the same time ; likeivise, also ; yet, notwith- 
standing . 


(CimOn) incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suus, Nep.,v. 3, 1 ; 

Cimon fell into the same odium as his father. Quidquid honestum [est] 
idem [est] Utile, C., Off., 11. 3, 10 ; whatever is honorable is also (at the 

same time) usef ul. NU prOdest quod nQn laedere possit idem, ()v., Tr., 11. 
266; nothing helps that may not likewise hurt. (Epicurus), cum optimam 
et praestantissimam natilram del dlcat esse, negat Idem esse in deO gratiam, 
C., N.D., 1.43, 121 ; although Epicurus says that the nature of God U 
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transcendently good a/nd great , yet (at the same time) he says that there 
isno sense of favor in God. Difficilis facilis, ificundus acerbus, es Idem, 
Mart. , xn. 47 , 1 ; crabbed (and) kindly , sweet (and) sour, are you at once . 

Remarks. — 1. When a second attribute is to be added to a substan- 
tive it is often connected by Idemque, et Idem, atque Idem: Vir doctissimus 
Platd atque Idem gravissimus philosophSrum omnium, C., Leg., n. 6 , 14 ; 

Plato , a most learned man , and at the same time weightiest of all the 
philosophers . 

2 . The same as is expressed by Idem with qul, with atque or Sc, with 
ut, with cum, and poetically with the Dative. See 359, n. 6 , 642, 643. 

Tibi mScum in eSdem est plstrlnS vlvendum, C., Or., il 33 , 144 ; you 
have to live in the same treadmill with me. 

3. Idem cannot be used with is, of which it is only a stronger form 
(is + dem). 

311. 1 . Ipse, self, is the distinctive pronoun, and separates 
a subject or an object from all others : 

Ipse fScl, I myself did it and none other , I alone did it , I did it of 
my own accord , I am the very man that did it. Nunc ipsum, at this 
very instant , at this precise moment. 

Valvae subitB sB ipsae aperuBrunt, C., Div., 1 . 34 , 74 ; the folding- 
doors suddenly opened of their own accord. (CatO) mortuus est annls 
octBgintft sex ipels ante [CicerBnem] cSnsulem, C., Br., 15 , 61 ; Cato died 
just eighty-six years before Cicero's consulship. Hulc rel quod satis esse 
visum est mllitum rellquit (Caesar) ; ipse cum legiBnibus in flnBs TrBve- 
rBrum proflclscitur, Caes., B.G., v. 2 , 4. 

Remarks. — 1 . Owing to this distinctive character, ipse is often used 
of persons in opposition to thmgs ; riders in opposition to horses ; in- 
habitants in opposition to the towns which they inhabit ; the master of 
the house in opposition to his household, etc. 

E 5 quO mB ipsa mlsit, Pl. , Cas . , 790 ; I am going where mistress 
sent me. Ipse dixit, C., N.D., 1 . 5 , 10 ; the master said (avros !<£ a). 

2 . Et ipse, likewise , as well, is used when a new subject takes an old 
predicate : 

[Locrl urbs] dBscIverat et ipsa ad PoenBs, L., xxix. 6 , 1 ; Locri-city had 
likewise (as well as the other cities) revolted to the Carthaginians. 
[Camillus] ex Volscls in AequOs trfinsiit et ipsOs bellum mOlientBs, L., vi. 

2 , 14 ; Camillus went across from the Volscians to the Aequians , who 
were likewise (as well as the Volscians) getting up war. 

Cicero prefers in this meaning ipse alone, but et ipse occurs occasionally (not in 
Caesar or Sallust), and becomes the prevailing form in Livy and later. 

2 . Ipse is used to lay stress on the reflexive relation ; in 
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the Nominative when the subject is emphatic, in the Oblique 
Cases when the object is emphatic. 

86 ipse laudat, he (and not another) praises himself. 86 ipstun laudat, 
he praises himself (and not another). 

Piger ipse sib! obstat, Prov. (Sen , E M ., 94, 28) ; the lazy man 
stands in his own way , is his oivn obstacle. N 5 n ege5 medicInS ; m6 
ipse c6ns6Ior, C., Lael 3, 10 ; / do not need medicine ; I comfort my- 
self (I am my only comforter). EMem modO sapiens erit affectus ergs 
qu 5 in s6 ipsum, C., Fin., 1. 20, 08 ; the wise man will fed to- 
wards his friend as he feels towards himself. 

Exceptions are common : 

Qulque alils cfivit, n6n cavet ipse sibl, Ov., A. A., 1. 84 ; and he who 

cared for others , cares not for himself. 

Note.— Livy seems to use sometimes ipse in connection with a reflexive as if it were 
indeclinable or absolute : cum di6s v8nit, causS ipse pr6 s6 diets, damnfitur, L., 
iv. 44, 10 ; when the appointed day came he pleaded hie own cause and was condemned. 

4. Possessive Pronouns. 

312. The Possessive Pronouns are more rarely used in Latin 
than in English, and chiefly for the purpose of contrast or 
clearness. 

Mantis lavfi et c6nfi, C., Or., 11. 60, 246 ; wash (your) hands and dine. 
Praedia mea ttl possid6s, ego aliens misericordiS vlv 5 , C., Rose. Am., 50, 
145 ; you are in possession of my estates, (while) 1 live on the charity 
of others. 

Remarks. — 1 . Observe the intense use of the Possessive in the sense 
of property, peculiarity , fitness : suum esse, to belong to one's self , to 
be one's own man. 

Tempore tu6 pdgnSstl, L., xxxvm. 45, 10 ; you have fought at your 
own time (= when you wished). H 5 c hon 5 re me adf6cistis annO me 5 , 
C., Leg. Agr., 11. 2, 4 ; you visited me with this honor in my own year 
(= the first year in which I could be made consul). P&gna suum flnem, 
cum i&cet hostis, habet, Ov., Tr ., in. 5, 34 ; a fight has reached its fit end 
when the foe is down. 

2 . On the use of the Possessive Pronouns for the Gen., see 364 

5. Indefinite Pronouns. 

313. Quldam means one , a, a certain one , definite or indefi- 
nite to the speaker, but not definitely designated to the hearer. 
In the Plural, it is equivalent to some , sundry , without em- 
phasis. 
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Intereff mnlier quaedam commigrfivit htlc, Ter., And., 69 ; meanwhile 
a certain woman took up her quarters here. Intellegendum est quibusdam 
quaestiOnibus aliOe, quibusdam aliOs esse aptiOrgs locOs, C., Top., 21 , 79 : 
it is to be observed that some grounds are more suitable for some questions , 
for some , others. Tam nesclre quaedam mflitSs quam scire opertet, Tac., 
H., 1 . 83 . 

Remarks. — 1 . With an adjective quldam often serves to heighten the 
attribute by adding a vagueness to it. (Gr. rts). 

Est quOdam incrSdibill rObore animl, C., Mil. , 37, 101 ; really he is en- 
dowed with a strange strength of mind ( one that is past belief). 

2 . Quldam is often used with or without quasi, as if to modify an 
expression : 

NOn sunt istl audiendl qul virttltem duram et quasi ferream esse quandaxn 
volunt, C., Lael., 13, 48 ; those friends of yours are not to be listened to 
who will have it {maintain) that virtue is hard , and , as it were , made of 
iron. Est quaedam virttltum vitiOrumque vlclnia, Quint., ii. 12, 4 (cf 

in. 7 , 25) ; there is a certain neighborly relation between virtues and 
vices. 

3 . Quldam may be strengthened by the addition of certus or dims: 

Vita agenda est certO genere quOdam, nOn quOlibet, C., Fin. , in. 7 , 24. 

Est Oloquentia flna quaedam d8 summls virtdtibus, C., Or., in. 14 , 55. 


314. Aliquis (aliqul) means, some one, some one or other , 
wholly indefinite to the speaker as well as to the hearer : 

[BedSmSbam] cum aliquO cottldifi, C., Br., 90 , 310 ; I used to declaim 
with somebody or other daily. 

In the predicate it is often emphatic (by Litotes, 700) : sum aliquis, 
aliquid, I am somebody = a person of importance, something = of 
some weight; opposed to : ntillus sum, nihil sum, lam a nobody, nothing. 

This force is often heightened by a following contrast : 

Est hoc aliquid, tametsl nOn est satis, C., Div. in Caec., 15 , 47 ; this 
is something , although it is not enough . Fac, ut mS veils esse aliquem, 
quoniam, qul ful et qul esse potul, iam esse nOn possum, C., Att ., hi. 15, 8 ; 
do make out that I am somebody, since I can no longer be the man I was 
and the man I might have been. 


Remarks. — 1. Aliquis and aliqul are distinguished as substantive and 
adjective ; accordingly, when aliquis is used with a substantive the rela- 
tion is appositional. This always occurs with Proper names; and even 
with other substantives the Romans seem to have preferred aliquis to 
aliqul. (See 107 . n. i.) 

2. With numerals, aliquis is used like English some. Occasionally 
also it has the force of many a. So in Caes., B. G., i. 2, 2, dlxerat aliquis 
lOniOrem sententiam, where aliquis refers to three persons, named later. 
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315. Quis (qul), fainter than aliquis, is used chiefly after 
si, if; nisi, unless ; ne, lest ; num, whether, and in relative 
sentences. See 107, R. 


NS quid minis! Ter., And . , 6 1 ; nothing in excess ! Fit plSmmqne 
nt il qnl bonl quid volunt adferre, adfingant aliqnid, qu 5 faciant id, quod 
ndntiant, laetins, C., PA., i. 3, 8; it often happens that those who wish to 
bring (some) good tidings , invent something more , to make the news more 
cheering. 

Notes.— 1 . Aliqnis is used after si, etc ., when there is stress : si quis, if any ; si 
aliqnis, if some ; si quid, if anything ; si quidqnam, if anything at all. 

SI aliqnid dandum est voluptatl, senecttls modicls convlvils dSlectfirl po- 
test, C., Cato. M., 14 , 44 ; if something is to be given to pleasure (as something or other 
must), old age can take delight in mild festivities. 

Aliqnis is regular if the sentence contains two negatives : [VerrSs] nihil umquam 
fecit sine aliquB quaestd, C., Verr ., v. 5 , 11. (446.) 

2 . Quia and qul are distinguished as aliqnis and aliqul, hut the distinction is often 
neglected, even in classical Latin. See 107, n. 1. 

316. Quispiam is rarer than aliqnis, but not to be distin- 
guished from it, except that quispiam never intimates impor- 
tance. Dixerit quispiam, C., Cat.M., 3, 8 ; some one may say . 

317. 1. Quisquam and ftllus (adjective) mean any one (at 
all), and are used chiefly in negative sentences, in sentences 
that imply total negation, and in sweeping conditions : 

[Idstitia] numquam nocet culquam, C., Fin., 1. 16, 50 ; justice never 
hurts anybody. Quis umquam GraecOrum rhStorum a Thdcydide quidqnam 
ddxit? C., Or., 9, 317 ; what Greek rhetorician ever drew anything from 
Thucydides f [None]. SI quisquam, ille sapiSns fuit, C., Lael., 2, 9 ; if 
any one at all (was) wise , he was. Quamdid quisquam erit qul t6 defen- 
ders audeat, vlves, C., Cat., 1. 2, 6 ; so long as there shall be any one to 
dare defend you, live on. Hostem esse in Syria negant tillum, C., Fam 
hi. 8, 10 ; they say that there is not any enemy in Syria. OmnlnO nSmd 
dlllus rel fuit emptor cul defuerit hie vSnditor, C., PA.,11. 38, 97 ; gen- 
erally there was never a buyer of anything who lacked a seller in him 
(no one ever wanted to buy anything that he was not ready to sell). 

So after comparatives : 

SOlis candor inldstrior est quam dlllus Ignis, C., N.D. , 11. 15, 40 ; the 

brilliancy of the sun is more radiant than that of any fire. 

Notes.— 1 . Quisquam is occasionally (principally in Livy) strengthened by dnus, 
especially after a negative : Cum multi magis fremerent, quam quisquam dnus 
recdsSre audSret, L., hi. 45 , 4. 

2 . After sine, without, omnl is often used instead of dllO (dlld) in early Latin : 
Sine omnlcdra dormids, Pl., Trin., 621 . 

3 . On quisquam as an adj., see 107, 3 , n. 2. tlllus is occasionally a subst. inLrrr. 
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2. The negative of quisquam ig nemfl, nobody ; nihil, noth- 
ing (108). The negative of flllus is ntillus, no, none, which 
is also used regularly as a substantive in the Genitive and 
Ablative instead of neminis and nemine. 

Nemo is also sometimes used apparently as an adjective, 
though the conception is usually appositional. 

N8m8 vir mfignus, C., N.D., ii. 66 , 167 ; no great man , no one ( who is) 
a great man. 

Notes.— 1. On neque quisquam and et n8m$, see 480. 

2 . N0Uus is used in familiar language instead of nOn (so sometimes In English) : 
Philippus nOUus Osquam, L., xxxii. 35, 2 ; no Philip anywhere. Quia is also used 
familiarly : Prdspectum petit, Anthea si quem videat, V., A ., 1. 181 ; an Anthem , 
i. e., Antheus or somebody who would answer for him. 

3. N 6 m$ and nOllus are occasionally strengthened by Onus. 

318 . 1. Quisque means each one, as opposed to omnis, every , 
and is usually post-positive. 

Mens cOiusque, is est quisque, C., Rep., vi. 24, 26 ; each man's mind 
is each man's self. LaudStI train 5 s sunt ddnfitlque prQ~ merits quisque, 
L., xxxviii. 23 ; all were praised and rewarded, each one according to 
his desert. Quam quisque nOrit artem in hfic sfi exerceat, [G\], Tusc., 1. 
18, 41 . ( 616 .) 

2. With superlatives and ordinals quisque is loosely trans- 
lated every: 

Optimum quidque rfirissimum est, C., Fin., 11. 25, 81 ; every good 
thing is rare ; more accurately, the better a thing, the rarer it is. ( 645 , 
E. 2.) Quints quSque annS Sicilia tSta cfinsStur, C., Verr., 11. 56 , 139 ; 

every fifth year all Sicily is assessed. 

3. Quisque combines readily with the reflexives, sul, sibf, 
so, suus, in their emphatic sense (309, 2). Here, except for 
special reasons, the reflexive precedes. Suum culque has be- 
come a standing phrase. 

Sua quemque fraus et suus terror vexat, C., Rose. Am., 24, 67 ; it is 

his own sin and his own alarm that harasses a man. 


Notes.— 1 . After Cicero’s time, owing to the phraseological character of the com- 


bination, sul etc. quisque, we find it used without agreement. 

Exercitus Smissd duce ac passim multls sibf quisque imperium petentibus 
brevl dll&bitur, S., luff., 18, 3 . Instlgandd suds quisque populOe effBcSre ut 
omne Volscum nOmen dSflceret, L., u. 38 , 6 . 

2 . Classical but not common is the attraction of quisque into the case of the 
reflexive. Haec prdcllvitSs ad suum quodque genus I similitUdine corporis 
aegrOt&tiG dlcStur, C., Tusc., iv. 12, 28 . 
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3. Quisque combined with primus has two meanings : (a) as early as possible, (&> 

one after the other in order (deinceps). 

PrlmO quOque tempore, C\, Ph ., hi. 15, 30 ; at the earliest time possible. Pr imnm 
quidque ( each thing in order ) cOnsldera quSle sit, C. t N.D., 1. 27, 77 . 

4 . The varions uses of quisque are well summed up in Nagelsbach's formulae : 

a. NOn omnia omnibus tribuenda sunt, sed suum culque ; 

b. OmnSs idem faciunt, sed optimus quisque optime ; 

c. NOn omnibus annls hOc fit, sed tertiO quOque annO ; 

d. NOn omnOs idem faciunt, sed quod quisque vult. 

319. Alter and alius are both translated other , another , but 
alter refers to one of two, alius to diversity. They are used 
in various phraseological ways, which can be best shown by 
examples : 

SOlus aut cum alterO, alone or with (only) one other ; alter NerO, a 

second Nero. 

Alter alteram quaerit, one (definite person) seeks the other (definite 
person) ; aUus alium quaerit, one seeks one, another another ; alterl — 
alterl, one party — another party (already defined) ; alii — alii, some — 
others. Alter often means neighbor , brother , fellow-man ; alius, third 
person. 

Alter: 

(AgOsilStts) fuit daudus alterO pede, Nep., xvii. 8 , 1 ; Agesilaus was 
lame of one foot. Altera manu fert lapidem, pSnem ostentat alters, Pl., 

Aul., 195; in one hand a stone he carries, in the other holds out bread. 

Mors nec ad vIvOs pertinet nec ad mortuOs : alterl nfilll ( 317 , 2, N. 2) sunt,* 
alterOs nOn attinget, C., Tusc., 1. 38, 91 ; death concerns neither the liv- 
ing nor the dead : the latter are not , the former it will not reach. 

Alius: 4 

# 

FaUScia alia aliam trfidit, Ter., And , 779 ; one lie treads on the heels 
of another (indefinite series). Alii voluptStis causS omnia sapientSs 
facere dlxOrunt ; alii com voluptSte dignitatem cOniungendam putSvOrant, 

C., Cael. , 15, 41 ; some hare said that wise men do everything for the 
sake of pleasure, others have thought that pleasure is to be combined 
with dignity. DlvitiSs alii praepOnunt, alii honOres, C., Lael., 6, 20 ; some 
prefer riches, others honors. Alii vestram SnserOs sunt, alii canOs, C., 
Rose. Am., 20, 57 ; some of you are geese, others dogs. Aliud alii nStflra 
iter ostendit, S., G., 2, 9 ; nature shows one path to one man , another 
path to another man. 

Alter and alius : 

Ab aliO expectOs alter! quod fOcerfs, Syrus, 2 (Fr.) ; you may look for 
from another what you've done unto your brother (from No. 3, what 
No. 1 has done to No. 2), 
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Notes.— 1. Alius is found occasionally, especially in late Latin, for alter: alius 
Nerd, Suet., Tit. 7 ; but in Caes.,2?.#., i. i, 1, alius follows Onus. Alii for re- 
liqul or cSterl is occasional, in the earlier times, but more common in Livy and later. 
2. The Greek usage of alius in the meaning besides , is post-Ciceroniau and rare. 

£0 missa plaustra iOmentaque alia, L., iv. 41, 8. 

APPOSITION. 

320. By apposition one substantive is placed by the side of 
another, which contains it : 

CicerO Orator, Cicero the orator. Ehenus flUmen, the river Rhine. 

CONCORD. 

321. The word in apposition agrees with the principal word 
(or words) in case, and as far as it can in gender and number : 

Noin. Hfirodotus pater historiae, Herodotus the father of history; 
Gen. Herodotl patris historiae ; Dat. HOrodotO patri historiae. 

Cnidus et ColophCn, nObilissimae urbOs, captae sunt, Cf. C., Imp. , 12, 33; 
Cnidus and Colophon , most noble cities , were taken. Omnium doctrlnfi- 
rum inventrlces Athenae, Cf. C., Or., 1. 4, 13; Athens, the inventor of all 
branches of learning. 

Remarks. — 1. Exceptions in number are due to special uses, as, for 
example, when dSliciae or am6r6s, etc., are used of a Singular : 

Pompeius, n08trl amOrfis, ipse s6 affllxit, C., Att., n. 19, 2 ; Pompey , our 
special passion, has wrecked himself. 

2. The Possessive Pronoun takes the Gen. in apposition : 

Tuum, hominis simplicis, pectus vidimus, C., Ph., 11. 43, 111 ; we have 
seen your bosom bared, you open-hearted creature ! TJrbs meS ttnlus opera 
fuit salva, Cf. C., Pis., 3, 6 ; the city was saved by my exertions alone. 

3. On the agreement of the predicate with the word in apposition, 
see 211, r. 6. 

Notes. — 1. In poetry, instead of the Voc. in apposition, the Norn, is often found. 

8emper celebrSbere denis, Corniger Hesperidum, fluvius rSgn&tor aquSrum, 

V., A., vin. 77. In prose not before Pliny. 

2. Very rarely persons are looked upon as things, and the Appositives used in the 

neuter : Bum patrBs et plfibem, invalida et inermia, lfldificStur, Tac., Ann., 1 . 46. 

322. Partitive Apposition. — Partitive Apposition is that 
form of Apposition in which a part is taken out of the whole. 
It is sometimes called Restrictive Apposition. 

MSxuma pars fere mOrem hunc homines habent, Pl. , Capt., 232 ; man- 

kind — pretty much the greatest part of them — have this way. Cetera 
multitude sorte decumus quisque ad supplicium lectl (sunt), L., 11. 59, 11 ; 
(of) the rest of the crowd every tenth mcm was chosen by lot forpunish- 
mmt. 
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323. Distributive Apposition . — Distributive Apposition is 
that form of Apposition in which the whole is subdivided 
into its parts, chiefly with alter — alter, the one — the other ; 
qnisque, uterque, each one j alii — alii, pars — pars, some — 
others . (It is often called Partitive Apposition.) 

Duae flliae altera occlsa altera capta est, Caes., B.O., i. 53, 4 ; (of) 

two daughters , the one was killed , the other captured. 

Remark. — The Part. Gen. is more commonly employed than either 
of these forms of apposition. 

Notes.— 1. Partitive Apposition is not found in Cicero or Caesar, and Distributive 
Apposition rarely. They are more frequent in Sallust, and not uncommon in Livy. 

2. The Greek figure of the whole and the part (axie-* * ad ' oAov * at /*e'po?) is rare and 
poetical in Latin. Latagum sax<5 occupat 5s faciemque adversam, V., A ., x. 698 ; 

smites Latagus with a bowlder, full (in) mouth and face (Cf. Eng. “ hand and foot"). 

324. Apposition to a Sentence . — Sometimes an Accusative 
stands in apposition to a whole preceding sentence ; either 
explaining the contents of the sentence or giving the end or 
the aim of the action involved in the sentence. The latter 
usage, however, is not found in Cicero or Caesar. 

Admoneor ut aliquid etiam d6 sepultfirS dlcendum exlstimem, rem nOn 
difficilem, C., Tusc., 1. 43, 102 ; I am reminded to take into considera- 
tion that something is to he said about burial also — an easy matter. 
Dfiserunt tribunal, ut quis praetOrianbnim mllitum occurreret manus inten- 
tantfis, causam discordiae et initium armSrum, Tac., Arm., 1. 27. 

If the main verb is passive the Appositive may be in the Nominative: 
Tac., Ann. } m. 27. 

Notes.— 1. Neuter adjectives and participles are occasionally used in the same way, 
and some regard such neuters as Nominatives. 

2. This Acc. is to be regarded as the object effected (330) by the general action of the 
sentence. 


Predicative Attribution and Predicative Apposition. 


325. Any case may be attended by the same case in Pred- 
icative Attribution or Apposition, which differ from the 
ordinary Attribution or Apposition in translation only. 

Nominative : Fllius aegrQtus rediit. 

Ordinary Attribution : The sick son returned. 

Predicative Attribution : The son returned sick = he was sick 
when he returned. 

Hercules iuvenis leOnem interfBcit. 

Ordinary Apposition : The young man Hercules slew a lion . 
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Predicative Apposition : Hercules , when a young man , slew a 
lion = he was a young man when he slew a lion. 

Genitive : Potest&s fiiua adhibendae uxOris, the permission to take her 


Dative : Amlcft vivO n5n subvSnistl, you did not help your friend 
(while he was) alive. 

Accusative : Hercules cervam vlvam cfipit. 

Ordinary Attribution : Hercules caught a living doe. 

Predicative Attribution : Hercules caught a doe alive. 

Ablative : Aere ttuntur importfitO, they use imported copper — the 
copper which they use is imported. 


Remarks. — 1. The Voc., not being a case proper, is not used predi- 
catively. Exceptions are apparent or poetical. 

Qu 5 , moritdre, ruis? V., A., x. 810 ; “ whither dost thou rush to die” 
(thou doomed to die) f Sic veniSs, bodierne, Tib., i. 7, 53 . 

Notice here the old phrase : Macte virttlte estfi, H., S. f 1 . 2, 31 ; in- 
crease in virtue = heaven speed thee in thy high career. 

Macte is regarded by some as an old Voc., from the same stem as m&gnus ; by 
others as an adverb. A third view is that macte with estd is an adverb, and only 
when used absolutely a Vocative. 


2 . VictOrGs redifirant may mean, the conquerors returned , or, they re- 
turned conquerors ; and a similar predicative use is to be noticed in 
Idem, the same: Ildem abeunt qul vfinerant, C., Fin., iv. 3, 7 ; they go 
away just as they had come (literally, the same persons as they had come). 

3. Predicative Attribution and Apposition are often to be turned 
into an abstract substantive : 

Defendl rem pfLblicam adul 6 sc 6 ns, nOn dfiseram senex, C., Ph., 11 . 46 , 118; 
I defended the state in my youth , I will not desert her in my old age. 

So with prepositions : 

Ante Cioerbnem cGnsulem, before the consulship of Cicero ; ante urbem 
conditam, before the building of the city. 

4 . Do not confound the “as” of apposition with the “as” of com- 
parison — ut, quasi, tamquam, slcut, velut (602, n. 1, 642 ): Hanc (virtfltem) 
vQbls tamquam hfirGdit&tem m&ibres vestrl rellquSrunt, C., Ph ., iv. 5, 13 ; 
your ancestors left you this virtue as (if it were) a legacy. 

5. When especial stress is laid on the adjective or substantive pred- 
icate, in combination with the verbal predicate, the English language 
is prone to resolve the sentence into its elements : 

Fragilem trucl commlsit pelagC ratem primus, H., 0., 1 . 3 , 10; his frail 
bark to the wild waves he trusted first — to trust his frail bark to the 
wild waves he was first. Una salds victls nfLll&m spSr&re salfltem, V., A., 
11 . 353 ; sole safety for the vanquished 1 tis , to hope for none — the only 
safety that the vanquished have is to hope for none. 
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6 . The English idiom often uses the adverb and adverbial expressions 
instead of the Latin adjective : so in adjectives of inclination and dis- 
inclination, knowledge and ignorance , of order and position , of time and 
season , and of temporary condition generally : libBns, with pleasure; 
volSns, wiliing(ly) ; nOlBns, unwillingly) ; invltus, against one's will ; 
prfldBns, aware ; imprUdOns, unawares ; scions, knowingly) ; primus, prior, 
first; tUtimus, last ; medius, in, about the middle; hodiernus, to-day; 
mftttLtlnus, in the morning ; frequBns, frequently) ; subllmis, aloft ; tOtus, 
wholly ; sOlus, Onus, alone , and many others. 

Ego eum S me invltissimus dlmlsl, C., Fam ., xm. 63, 1 ; 1 dismissed 
him most unwillingly. Pltls hodiO bonl ffccl imprfidOns quam scions ante 
hunc diem umquam, Ter., Hec., 880 ; I have done more good to-day 
unawares than I have ever done knowingly before. Adcurrit, medium 
mulierem complectitur, Ter., And., 133 ; he runs up, puts his arms about 
the woman's waist. QuI prior strinxerit ferrum Bins victoria erit, L., xxiv. 
38, 5 (244, r. 2). Vespertlnus pete tOctum, II., Ep., 1 6, 20 ; seek thy dwell- 
ing at eventide. Efirus venit in cBnScula miles, Juv., x. 18 ; the soldiery 
rarely comes into the garret. SO tOtOs tradidBrunt voluptStibus, C., 
Lael., 23, 86 ; they have given themselves wholly to pleasure. SOU hoc 
contingit sapientl, C., Par., v. 1, 34 ; this good luck happens to the wise 
man alone = it is only the wise man who has this good luck. 

7. Carefully to be distinguished are the uses of primus, and the ad- 
verbs prlmum, first, for the first time , and prlmO, at first. Prlmum means 
first in a series ; prlmO, first in a contrast. But these distinctions are 
not always observed. 

Prlmum docent esse deOs, deinde qufilOs sint, turn mundum ab ils admi- 
nistrfirl, postrOmO cOnsulere eOs rObus hflmanls, C., N.D., 11. 1, 3 ; first, 
they teach us that there are gods, next of what nature they are, then 
that the world is ruled by them, finally, that they take thought for 
human affairs. PrlmO StOicOrum mOre agamus, deinde nostrO InstitfitO 
vagSbimur, C., Tusc., 111. 6, 13 ; let us treat the subject at first after the 
mcmner of the Stoics, afterwards we will ramble after our own fashion. 


B. 

1. Multiplication of the Predicate. 

326. The Multiplication of the Predicate requires no fur- 
ther rules than those that have been given in the general 
doctrine of Concord. 


2. Qualification of the Predicate. 


327. The Qualification of the Predicate may be regarded 
as an External or an Internal change : 
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I. External change : combination with an object. 

1. Direct Object, Accusative. 2. Indirect Object, Dative. 

II. Internal change : combination with an attribute which 
may be in the form of 

1. The Genitive case. 3. Preposition with a case. 

2. The Ablative. 4. An Adverb. 

Note.— T he Infinitive forms (Infinitive, Gerund, Gerundive, and Supine) appear 
now as objects, now as attributes, and require a separate treatment. 


I. External Change. 

Accusative. 

The great function of the Accusative is to form temporary compounds with the verb, 
as the great function of the Genitive is to form temporary compounds with the noun. 
Beyond this statement everything is more or less extra-grammatical, and sharp sub- 
divisions are often unsatisfactory. Still it may be said that 

328 . The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 

The Direct Object is the object which defines directly the 
action of the verb. 

Remark. — The Dative defines indirectly because it involves an Ac- 
cusative ; and the Genitive with the verb depends upon the nominal 
idea contained in the verb. 


1. («) The Object may be contained in the verb (Inner 
Object, Object Effected) : 

Deus mundum creavit, God made a creation — the universe . 


(b) Akin to this is the Accusative of Extent : 

A recta cOnscientia trSversum unguem nOn oportet discedere, 0., Att., 

xm. 20, 4 ; one ought not to swerve a nailbreadth from a right conscience. 

Decern annds (TrOia) oppugnata est, L., v. 4, 11 ; ten years was Troy 
besieged. Maximam partem lacte vlvunt, Caes., B.G., iv. 1, 8 ; for the 
most part they live on milk. 


2. The object may be distinct from the verb (Outer Ob- 
ject, Object Affected) : 


Deus mundum gubernat, God steers the universe . 
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General View of the Accusative. 

329. I. Inner Object : Object Effected : 

Cognate Accusative. 

Accusative of Extent. 

1. In Space. 

2. In Time. 

3. In Degree. 

Terminal Accusative (Point Reached). 

II. Outer Object : Object Affected : 

1. Whole. 

2. Part (so-called Greek Accusative). 

III. Inner and Outer Objects combined : 

1. Asking and Teaching. 

2. Making and Taking. 

IV. Accusative as the most general form of the object (object 

created or called up by the mind) : 

1. In Exclamations. 

2. Accusative and Infinitive. 


DIRECT OBJECT (Inner and Outer). 

Note.— The Accusative is the object reached by the verb. This object is either In 
apposition to the result of the action of the verb, and then it is called the Inner Object 
or Object Effected ; or it is in attribution to the result of the action, and then it is said 
to be the Outer Object or Object Affected. The Inner Object is sometimes called the 
Voluntary Accusative, because it is already contained in the verb ; the Outer Object is 
sometimes called the Necessary Accusative, because it is needed to define the character 
of the action ; both verb and substantive contribute to the result ; compare ho min am 
caedere (occldere), to slay a man (Object Affected), with homicldium facere (Cf. 
Quint., v. 9,9), to commit manslaughter (Object Effected). 

330. Active Transitive Verbs take the Accusative case : 

ROmulus Urbem Bdmam condidit, Cf. C., Div., 1. 17, 30 ; Romulus 
founded the City of Rome. (Object Effected.) 

[Mfins] regit corpus, C., Rep., vi. 24, 26 ; mind governs body . (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many verbs of Emotion which are intrans. in English are 
trans. in Latin, as : dolSre, to grieve (for); d6sp6r£re, to despair (of); 
horrfire, to shudder (at) ; mlrarl, to wonder (at) ; rldSre, to laugh (at). 

HonOrgs dgspgrant, C., Cat., 11. 9, 10 ; they despair of honors (give 
them up in despair). Necata est Vitia quod fUil necem flgvisset ( 541 ), 
Tac., Ann., vi. 10, 1 ; Vitia was executed for having wept (for) her son's 
execution. COnscia mgns rfictl F&mae mend&cia rlsit, Ov., F., iv. 31 1 ; 
conscious of right, her soul (but) laughed (at) the falsehoods of Rumor . 
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Notes. — 1 . From the definition of transitive given above ( 218 , b.) it will be seen that 
this traditional rule reverses the poles ; it is retained merely for practical purposes. 

2 . This Acc. with verbs of Emotion is very rare in early Latin, and is not widely 
extended even in the classical period. With most verbs an Abl. of Cause or a preposi- 
tional phrase is much more common, as : Ctlr d6 sufi virttLte dSspSrfirent 1 Caes., 
B. £.,1.40,4. 

3 . The Acc. with verbal substantives is confined to Plautus : quid tibl nOfl 
tfictiOst, mendlce hom0 1 Aid., 423. 

4 . The Acc. with verbal adjectives in -undus is rare and mainly post-classical : 
Haec prope cOntiOnfibundus circumlbat homines, L., m. 47,2. 

331. Verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, ante, 
circnm, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, subter, super, and 
trans, which become transitive, take the Accusative. 

All with circum, per, praeter, trans, and subter. 

Many with ad, in, and super. 

Some with ante, con, inter, ob, and sub. See 347. 

Pythagoras PersSram magds adiit, 0 ., Fin., v. 29, 87 ; Pythagoras 
applied to {consulted) the Persian magi. Stella Veneris antegreditur 
sOlem, C., N.D. , 11. 20, 53 ; the star Venus goes in advance of the sun. 
OmnSs Domitium csircumsistunt, Caes., B.C., 1. 20,5 ; all surround Do - 
mitius. Earn, si opus esse videbitur, ipse conveniam, C., Earn ., v. 11, 2 ; 
I will go to see her , myself \ if it shall seem expedient. Convlvia cum 
patre nOn inlbat, C., Rose. Am., 18, 52 ; he would not go to banquets with 
his father. Fretum, quod Naupactum et Patras interfluit, L. , xxvii. 29, 9 ; 
the frith that flows between Naupactus arid Patrae. Alexander tertib 
et trlcSsimO ann 5 mortem obiit, C 1 ., Ph., v. 17, 48 ; Alexander died in his 
thirty -third year. Caesar omnem agrum PlcSnum percurrit, Caes. , B.C., 
1. 15, 1 ; Caesar traversed rapidly all the Picenian district. [Populus] 
solet dlgnds praeterlre, C., Plane., 3, 8 ; the people is wont to pass by the 
worthy. EpamlnOndfts poenam subiit, Of. Nep., xv. 8, 2 ; Epaminondas 
submitted to the punishment. Crlminum vim subterfugere nfillO mods 
poterat, C., Verr., 1. 3, 8 ; he could in no way evade the force of the 
charges. BOmfinl ruln&s mtLrl supervSdShant, L., xxxii. 24 , 5 ; the 
Romans marched over the ruins of the wall. Crassus Euphrfitem ntUlfi 
belli causfi trfinsiit, Cf. C ., Fin., in. 22, 75 ; Crassus crossed the Euphrates 
without any cause for war. 


Remarks. — 1. If the simple verb is trans., it can take two Accusa- 
tives : Eqnitum mfignam partem flflmen trfiiScit, Caes., B.C., 1. 55, 1 ; he 
threw a great part of the cavalry across the river. 

2. With many of these verbs the preposition may be repeated ; but 
never circum : Cbpifis trfiiScit Bhodanum, or trfins Bhodanum, he threw his 
troops across the Rhone. 

3. Sometimes a difference of signification is caused by the addition 
of the preposition ; 
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Adlre ad aliquem, to go to a man ; adlre aliquem, to apply to (to com 
suit) a man. 


INNER OBJECT. 


332. Any verb can take an Accusative of the Inner Object, 
when that object serves to define more narrowly or to explain 
more fully the contents of the verb. 

The most common form of this object is a neuter pronoun or adjec- 
tive. 

The most striking form is the so-called Cognate Accusative. 

333. i. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives are often used 
to define or modify the substantive notion that lies in the 
verb. 

XenophOn eadem ferO peccat, C .,N.D., i. 12, 31 ; Xenophon makes 
very much the same mistakes. Vellem equidem idem possem glOrifirl quod 
Cyrus, C., Cat.M., 10, 32 ; for my part I could wish that it were in my 
power to make the same boast as Cyrus. 

With trans. verbs an Acc. of the person can be employed besides: 

Dl8cipul0e id ttnum moneO ut praeceptOrOs suOs nOn minus quam ipsa 
studia ament, Quint., ii. 9, 1 ; I give pupils this one piece of advice , 
that they love their teachers no less than their studies themselves. 

Remarks. — 1. The usage is best felt by comparing the familiar Eng- 
lish it after intrans. verbs, “ to walk it, to foot it,” etc., where “ it” 
represents the substantive that lies in “walk, foot,” etc. 

2. In many cases the feeling of the case is lost to the consciousness, 
so especially with the interrogative quid, which has almost the force of 
ctir. Quid rldOs 1 what (laughter) are you laughing = what means your 
laughter ? 

Id nOs ad to, si quid vellOs, vSnimus, Pl., M.G. , 1158 ; that’s why we 

have come to you , to see if you wanted anything. 

Notes.— 1. With verbs of Emotion this Acc. gives the gronnd of the emotion : 

Utrumque laetor (/ have a double gladness, I am doubly glad), et sine doldre tfi 
fuisse et animO valuisse, C., Fain., vn. 1, l. Laetae exclamant : vCnit ! id quod 
{in this that, for this that) m8 repente aspexerant, Ter., Hec., 368. 

From this arises the causal force of quod, in that = because. 

2. Occasionally, but at all periods, the relative is used thus, to facilitate connection 
with a demonstrative clause : 

Quae homings arant (what men do in the way of plowing, etc.), nSvigant, aedifi- 
cant, omnia virtfltl parent, s., C., 2, 7. Id ipsum quod maneam in vltfi (in the 

very fact of my remaining in life) peccfire m0 [exIstimO], C., Fam., iv. 13, 2. 

2. Cognate Accusative . — When the dependent word is of 
the same origin or of kindred meaning with the verb, it is 
called the Cognate Accusative, and usually has an attribute 
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Fadam at mel meminerls dam vltam vivas, Pl., Pers., 494 ; Til make 

you think of me the longest day you live . Minim atqae Inscltum somniSvl 
somnium, Pl., Rud. , 597 ; a marvellous and uncanny dream I've dreamed . 
IOrSvI vCrissimum ids itirandum, C., Fam., v. 2, 7 ; I swore the truest of 
oaths. 

Remark. — A fter the analogy of the Cognate Acc. are many phrase- 
ological usages, such as rem certfire, to fight a case ; foedus ferlre, to make 
a treaty (compare, to strike a bargain); ids respondfire, to render an 
opinion ; causam vincere, to win a case , etc. Also the phrases with 
Ire : exsequias Ire, to attend a funeral ; Infitifis Ire, to deny , etc. 

Notes. — 1. The omission of the attribute is found most often in legal phraseology, 
proverbs, and the like : 

M&iOrum n6m$ servittltem servlvit, C., Top., 6, 29 \ of our ancestors no one ever 
slaved ( what you would call) a slavei'y. Si servos ffirtum faxit noxiamve noxit, 
xii. Tab. 

2. When the Cognate Acc. is replaced by a word of similar meaning, but of a differ- 
ent root, the effect is much the same as when an adjective is employed with the normal 
Accusative. This usage, however, is rare, and mainly poetical. 

Tertiam iam aetfttem hominum (Nestor) vlvSbat, c., Cat.M 10,31 (reading 
doubtful). Omne mllit&bitur bellum, H., Ejxxl., 1, 23. 

3. Interesting extensions are found in the poets, and rarely in prose. 

QuI CuriOs simulant et Bacchanalia vlvunt, Juv.,11. 3. Nunc Satyrum, 
nunc agrestem CyclOpa movStur, H., Ep ., n. 2, 125 . 

4. Instead of the Inner Acc. the Abl. is occasionally found : lapidibus pluere, to 
rain stones ; sanguine sddSre, to sweat blood. 

Herculi8 simulacrum multO sddOre mandvit, C., Div., 1. 34, 74 ; the statue of 
Hercules ran freely with sweat. 

5. Verbs of Smell and Taste have the Inner Object, which is an extension of the 
Cognate variety. 

Piscis sapit ipsum mare, Cf. Sen., N. Q., hi. 18, 2 ; the, fish tastes of the very sea. 

N 5 n omnfis possunt olfire unguenta exOtica, Pl., Most., 42 ; it is not every one can 
smell of foreign perfumes. 

6. A poetical and post-classical construction is that which makes a substantival 
neuter adjective the object of a verb. This occurs chiefly with verbs of sound : nec 
mortale sonans, V., A., vi. 50 ; mftgna sonatdrum, H., s ., 1. 4, 44. Yet bolder is 
nec vOx hominem sonat, V.,d., 1.328. A verb of sight is found in tarn cernis 
actLtum, H., s., 1. 3, 26. Cf. dulce rldentem, u., 0.,\. 22, 23. 


Accusative of Extent. 

The Accusative of Extent has to do with Degree, Space, 
or Time. 


334 . The Accusative of Extent in Degree is confined to 
neuter adjectives and pronouns used substantively, multum, 
plus, tantum, quantum, etc. 


SI m6 amas tantum quantum profectS amas, 0 ., Att. f 11. 20, 5 ; if you 
love me as much as in fact you do love me. 
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Remarks. — i. The number of adjectives and pronouns so used is 
large, and in many cases the form is felt more as an adverb than as a 
substantive. 

2. Here belong the adverbial Accusatives tuam, etc. , partem, vicem, 
which occur occasionally at all periods. 

335. The Accusative of Extent in Space is used properly 
only with words that involve a notion of space. When space 
is not involved in the governing word the idea of extent is 
given by the use of per, through. 

Trabds, dlstantds inter sd binds pedds, in sold collocantur, Caes., B.G. , 
vii. 23, 1 ; beams two feet apart are planted in the ground. A rdcta cdn- 
scientiS trfiversum unguem ndn oportet discddere, C. Att., xiii. 20, 4 (328, 
b). Eqnitds per dram maritimam dispositl sunt, Cf. Caes., B.C. , in. 24, 

4 ; cavalry were posted along the sea shore. PhoebidSs iter per Thdb&s 
[fftcit], Nep., xvi. 1, 2 ; Phoebidas marched through Thebes. Mllites 
aggerem latum pedes trecentds trlginta altum pedes octdginta exstruxe- 
runt, Caes. , B.G., vii. 24, 1 ; the soldiers raised an embankment three 
hundred and thirty feet wide (and) eighty feet high. 

Remarks. — 1 . The adjectives in most common use with this Accusa- 
tive are longus, long, latqtf, wide, altus, deep , high. Thickness , which 
was indicated in early times by crassus, is expressed by phrases with 
crassitfidd. Similarly occur phrases with magnittidd, longitudd, latitude, 
altitude. Profundus, deep , never occurs with the Accusative. 

2. With abesse and distare, an Abl. of Measure may also be used : 

Mllibus passutun quattuor et vlgintl abesse, Caes., B.G . , 1. 41, 5 ; to 
be twenty- four miles from .... 

Note.— When the point of reference is taken for granted, ab (8) with the Abl. is 
occasionally used ; but only by Caesar and Livy. Here it has been suggested that ab 
is used adverbially, and the Abl. is one of Measure. 

(Hostds) ab mllibus passuum minus dudbus castra posudrunt, Caes., B.G., 

n. 7, 3 ; the enemy pitched their camp less than two miles off. 


336. The Accusative of Extent in Time accompanies the 
verb, either with or without per, in answer to the question, 
Hoiu long ? 


Duoddquadraginta annds tyrannus SyracCLsandrum fuit Dionysius, C., 

Tusc ., v 20, 57 ; thirty-eight years was Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse. 

(Gorgias) centum et novem vlxit annds, Quint., hi. i, 9 (233, N. 2). LtLdI 
per decern dids factl sunt, C., Cat., in. 8, 20 ; games were performed for 
ten days. Est mdcum per diem tdtum, Plin., Ep. y 1. 16, 7 ; he is with me 
the livelong day. Sedet aeternumque seddbit Infdllx Thdseus, V., A., vi. 
617 ; there sits and shall forever sit unhappy Theseus. 
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Remarks. — 1. In giving definite numbers with lam, iam did, iam 
dtidum, etc., the Latin often employs the ordinal where the English 
prefers the cardinal. Compare the Ablative of Measure (403). 

MithridfitSs annum iam tertium et vicesimum rfignat, C. , Imp. , 3 , 7 (230). 

2. Per with the Aec. is frequently used like the Abl. of Time Within 
Which. Per ilia tempora = illls temporibus, in those times. 

So especially with the negative : 

Ntilla r 6 s per triennium nisi ad nfltum istlus itldicfita est, C., Verr ., 1. 

5 , 13 ; no matter was decided during (in) the three years except at his 
beck. 

3. With an Aoristic tense the dating point is given by abhinc, which 
usually precedes the temporal designation. 

Abhinc annfe factumst sedecim, Pl., Cas., 39 ; Hwas done sixteen years 
ago. DfimosthenSs abhinc annte prope trecentOs fuit, C., Div., 11 . 57 , 118; 

Demosthenes lived nearly three hundred years ago. 

The use of an Acc. with an Aoristic tense without a dating word, like abhinc, is 
very rare and doubtful. Caes., B. G ., 11. 35, 4, has been emended. 

4. NfituB, old (bom), seems to be an exception to r. 3, but it is only 
an apparent one, as the dating point is involved in the verb with which 
it is construed. For various constructions with nfitus, see 296, r. 5. 

Pner decern annOs nfitus est, the boy is ten years old. Quadrfigintfi 
annOs nfitus rSgnfire [coepit], C., Div., 1. 23, 46 ; (he was) forty years 
old (when) he began to reign. 

Notes.— 1. The use of the indefinite substantival adjective is rare. Plautus uses 
sempiternum, Vergil introduces aeternum (see example above), while perpetuum 
does not appear until Apuleius. 

2. Here belong the phraseological uses id temporis, id aetfitis, which belonged to 
the popular speech, and never became firmly rooted in literature. Thus Cicero rarely 
uses them, except in his earliest works and his letters. Id genus is used after the same 
general analogy, but is not temporal. This occurs in Cicero but once, Att., xm. 12, 3. 
Caesar never uses any of these forms. 

3. Poetical and rare is the extension which makes the Accusative of Extent the sub- 
ject of a passive verb. 

Nunc tertia vlvitur aetfis, Ov., M., xn. 188 = nunc tertiam vlvitur aetfitem. 
T5ta mihl dormltur hiems, Mart., xm. 59, 1 = tdtam dormiO hiemem. 

Normally the verb becomes impersonal or is regularly used with a proper subject, 
and the Accusative of Extent is unchanged : [Bellum] qu<5 duodecimum annum 
Italia firObfitur, L., xxvu. 39, 9. 


Accusative of the Local Object. 

Terminal Accusative. 

337. The activity of a verb may be defined by the Point 
Reached. Hence the rule : Names of Towns and small 
Islands, when used as limits of Motion Whither, are put in 
the Accusative. 
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So also rus, into the country , domum, domos, home. 

KissI lfigStl AthSnas sunt, L., hi. 31, 8 ; envoys were sent to Athens. 
LfitOna cdnffigit Dglum, Cf. C., Verr., 1. 18 , 48 ; Latona took refuge in 
Delos. Ego rUs Ib5 atque ibi manSbd, Ter., Dun., 216 ; I shall go to 
the country and stay there. InnumerSbilSs (philosophl) numquam domum 
reverterunt, C., Tusc., v. 37 , 107 ; innumerable philosophers never re- 
turned home. 


Remarks. — 1. Countries and large islands being looked upon as 
areas, and not as points, require prepositions, such as : in, into ; ad, to ; 
versus, - ward ; in Graeciam proficlscl, to set out for Greece . 

2. When urbem, city , or oppidum, town , precedes the name of the 
city or town, the idea of area is emphasized, and the preposition in or 
ad is prefixed ; if urbem or oppidum follows, in or ad may be omitted : 
In (ad) oppidum Cirtam, to , in (at) the town (of) Cirta. 

When urbem or oppidum is qualified by an adjective, it regularly fol- 
lows the name of the town, and has the preposition : 

Iugurtha Thalam pervfinit in oppidum mfignum et opulentum, S., lug., 
75 , 1 ; Jugurtha arrived at Thala , a great and wealthy town. 

3. Domum, with a possessive pronoun, or Gen., may mean house 
as well as home, and accordingly may or may not have in before it : 
domum meam, or, in domum meam, to my house ; domum Pompeii, or, in 
domum Pompeii, to Pompey's house ; also domum ad Pompeium. Other- 
wise : in magnificam domum venire, to come into a grand house. 

4 . Ad means to the neighborhood of, often before, of military op- 
erations. Ad Mutinam, to the neighborhood (siege of) Mutina (Mo- 
dena). 

5 . The simple Acc. will suffice even for extent : 

Omnip. ilia mtlnicipia, quae sunt & VibOne Brundisium, C., Plane., 41, 97 ; 
all the free towns from Vibo to Brundisium. 

6. Motion to a 'place embraces all the local designations : 

Phalara in sinum Mfiliacum pr5c6sserat, L., xxxv. 43, 8 ; he had ad- 
vanced to Phalara on the Maliac Gulf. Tarentum in Italiam InferiOren: 
proficlscl, to set out for Tarentum in Lower Italy. 


Notes.— 1 . The omission of the preposition before countries and large islands is. 
poetical and post-classical. Caesar shows such omission with Aegyptus only, Cicero 
not at all. 

2 . Poets and later prose writers extend the Acc. also to names of peoples and streams. 
Beginnings of this are seen in Cicero : cum Bosphorum cSnfugisset, Mur., 16, 34 . 

3 . The insertion of the preposition with names of towns and small islands is rare in 
good prose, but is always legitimate when the preposition is to be emphasized. 

4. The use of Usque with this Acc. to emphasize the continuity of the motion is 
found first in Terence, occasionally in Cicero. From Livy on it spreads and is used 
also with other local designations. 

5 . Verbal substantives are also occasionally followed by this Accusative : BeditUS 
JU5mam, C., Ph., 11. 42, 108 ; return to Pome. 
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OUTER OBJECT. 

Accusative of Respect. 

338. The Accusative of the object affected sometimes specifies that 
m respect to which the statement of a passive or intransitive verb, 
or an adjective, applies. There are two varieties : 

1 . Definite : The Accusative of the part affected. 

PorcussanovS mentem formldine, V., O., iv. 357; her mind stricken 

with a new dread . lam vulgatum fictls quoque saucius pectus, Quint., 
ix. 3 , 17 ; by this time “ breast-wounded” is actually become a common 
newspaper phrase. 

2 . Indefinite : cetera, alia, reliqua, omnia, plfiraque, cflncta ; in other 

respects , in all respects , in most respects. 

Cetera adsentior CrassO, C., Or., 1 . 9 , 35 ; in all other points I agree 
with Crassus. Omnia MercuriO similis, V., A., iv. 558 ; in all respects 
like unto Mercury. 

Notes.— 1. This is commonly called the Greek Accusative, because it is so much 
more common in Greek, and because its extension in Latin is due to Greek influence. 
The first variety is very rare in early Latin ; introduced into prose by Sallust, it is 
rare in Livy and later, and is applied usually to wounds. It is mnch more common 
in the poets. Of the second variety cfitera is found here and there at all periods ; the 
others are very rare. Good prose uses the Ablative for the first variety, and for the 
second, ad cStera, in cfiterls, per cetera, etc. 

2. Different is the Accusative with induor, I don ; exuor, I doff; cingor, I gird on 
myself , and other verbs of clothing and unclothing , as well as passives , where the 
Subject is also the Agent ; in which verbs the reflexive or middle signification is retained. 
These uses are poetical or post-classical. 

Infltile ferrxun cingitur, V., A., 11. 510 ; he girds on {himself) a useless blade. 
LOrlcam induitur fldOque accingitur 6 nse, V., A., vii. 640 ; he dons a corselet and 
begirds himself with his trusty glaive. (Arminius) impettl equl perv&sit oblitus 
faciem su5 cruOre n 6 nOscerfitur, Tac., Ann. 11. 17 , 7 ; Hermann pushed his way 
through, thanks to the onset of his charger , havirtg smeared his face with his own gore , 
to keep from being recognized. 


DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE (Inner and Outer). 

When two Accusatives depend on the same verb, one is the Inner and the other the 
Outer object. Theoretically any combination of Inner and Outer objects is allowable ; 
practically the language has restricted its usage to varieties a and b. 

339. (a) Active verbs signifying to Inquire, to Require, 
to Teach, and celare, to conceal, take two Accusatives, one 
of the Person, and the other of the Thing. 

PfUdOnem quondam SScratSs interrogat quaedam gedmetrica, C., Tusc., 
1 . 24 , 57 ; Socrates asks an urchin sundry questions in geometry. 
Caesar AeduQs frtimentum flagitSbat, Oaes. , B.O., 1 . 16 , 1 ; Caesar kept 
demanding the corn of the Aedui. Quid nunc tS, asine, lltterSs doceam! 
(265), C., Pis., 30 , 73 ; why should I now give you a lesson in literature . 
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you donkey f N3n tS cfil&vl sermOnem Ampil, C., Fam., n. 16, 3, 1 did not 
keep you in the dark about my talk with Ampins. 

Remarks. — i. The expressions vary a good deal. Observe : 

This then is not the only way, POeoO, I claim, and flfigitO, 

For it is also right to say. And always petC, pOstulO, 

Docfire and cSl&re dfi, Take aliquid ah aliquO, 

Interrog&re de qufi rS. While quaerO takes ex, ab, d6, qufl. 

Adherbal ROmam legfttOs mlserat, qul sen&tum docdrent do caede fra- 
uds, S., lug., 13, 3 ; Adherbal had sent envoys to Home to inform the 
senate of the murder of his brother. Bassos noster me de hOe librO cfilfi- 
vit, C., Fam., vn. 20, 3 ; our friend Bassus has kept me in the dark 
about this book. Aquam S pumice none pOetnlffs, Pl., Pers., 41 ; you are 
now asking water of a pumice-stone (blood of a turnip). 

2. With doceO the Abl. of the Instrument is also used: doedre ftdibos, 
eqoO, to teach the lyre, to teach riding ; with erodlre, the Abl., in with 
the Abl. or (rarely) de. Doctus and erodltos generally take the Abl. : 
Doctus Graecls lltterls, a good Grecian. 

3. With cel&rl the Acc. of the Thing becomes the subject, and the 
Acc. of the Person is retained ; or the Acc. of the Person is made the 
subject, and instead of the Acc. of the Thing, d6 with the Abl. is used. 

Notes.— 1. There is a great deal of difference in the relative frequency of these 
verbs. So doceO and its compounds, rOgO, pdscO, repOscO, C8l9, are common ; in- 
terrogO, 5r5, expdscd, ptistulO, flftgitO, cOnsulS, are rare, exigti (in passive), per- 
contor, are ante-classical and post-classical. So, too, the classical Latin in general 
avoids two Accusatives, unless one is a neuter pronoun. 

2. The construction with ab, with verbs of Requiring, is much more common than 
the double Acc., and in some cases is necessary ; so, too, the construction with d6 after 
verbs of Inquiring. 

3. Other verbs of teaching than doceO and its compounds, and Srudfre, always have 
d6 until late Latin, as Instruere, etc. So doedre, when it means to inform. 

4. The Passive form, with the Nom. of the Person and the Acc. of the Thing, is 
sparingly used. Dlscere is the prose word for docfirl, except that the past participle 
doctus is classical but rare. 

UOtfis docSrl gaudet IOnicds mStftra virgO, H., O., hi. 6,21 ; the rare ripe 
maid delights to learn Ionic dances. Vir omnSs belli artOs Sdoctus, L., xxv. 40 , 5 ; 
one who had learned {been taught ) thoroughly all Vie arts qf war. 

340. (b) Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, 
Showing, may have two Accusatives of the same Person or 
Thing : 

[Xram] bene Ennius initium dixit InsSniae, C. , Tv sc., iv. 23, 52 ; well did 

Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. Ancum USrcium rOgem 
populus crefivit, L., 1. 32 , 1 ; the people made Ancus Marcius king. CatO 
% Valerium Flaccum habuit collegam, Cf. Nep., xxiv. 1 , 2; Cato had Valerius 
Flaccus (as) colleague. Eum simillimum ded iffdicO, C., Marc., 3, 8 ; 1 
judge him (to be) very like unto a god. Ath8ni6nsibus Pythia praecdpit ut 
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Miltiadem sib! imperfttOrem sdmerent, Nep., 1. 1, 3 ; the Pythia instructed 

the Athenians to take Miltiades (as) their commander. PraestS tfi earn 
qul mihi es cdgnitus, C., Fam., 1. 6, 2 ; show yourself the man that I 
know you to be. Quern intelleginms dlvitem I C., Par., vi. 1 , 42 ; whom 
do we understand by the rich man ? 

Remarks. — 1 . The Double Acc. is turned into the Double Nom. 
with the Passive (206). Redd5, 1 render , is not used in the Passive, but, 
instead thereof, 1X5, 1 become. 

HabeS, with two Accusatives, commonly means to have ; in the sense 
of hold , regard , other turns are used ; usually prS. 

Utrum prS ancilla mS habSs an prS fUift 1 Pl., Fers., 341 ; do you look 
upon me as a maidservant or as a daughter f 

Similarly habfire servOrum locO, (in) numerO deSrum, to regard as slaves , 
as gods. 

2. With verbs of Taking and Choosing the end is indicated by the 
Dat. or ad with Accusative. 

(ROmulus) trecentQe armfitfle ad cdstOdiam corporis babuit, L., 1. 15, 8 ; 

Romulus had three hundred armed men as a body-guard. 

341. (c) Double Accusatives, where one is the cognate, are very 
uncommon : 

T 8 bonds precSs precor, Cato, R.R. , 1. 3, 4. Tam te bfisia multa bfisifire 
vSsanS satis et super CatullOst, Cat., vii. 9. 

Notes.— 1. Curious extensions occasionally occur : 

Idem ids idrandum adigit Afrftnium, Caes., b. (7., 1. 76. 

2. In early Latin frequently, and in later times occasionally, the Inner object is 
* given by a neuter pronoun, in the simplest form. Quid mfi vis 1 what do you want 
of me? what do you want me for? So with prohibSre ; also with iubfire (once in 
Cicero and Caesar), admon 8 re, etc. 

Neque m 8 Idppiter neque dl omnSs id prohibSbunt, Pl., Am ., 1051 . Lltterae 
quae tfi aliquid inherent, C., Fam., xm. 26 , 3. 

342. ( d ) In early Latin we find cases of two Accusatives with a 
single verb, where the verb forms a single phrase with one of the Accu- 
satives, and the second Accusative is the object of the phrase : animum 
advertere, to perceive; lddOe faeere, to make game of; manum inicere, to 
lay hands on , etc. In classical Latin these phrases have been usually, 
where possible, formed into a single word : animadvertere, lddificSrl. 

Animum advertit Gracchus in cQntiOne PlsOnem stantem, C., Tusc. % in. 
20, 48 ; Gracchus perceived Piso standing in the assembly. 

Note.— O n the Double Accusative with compound verbs, see 331, b. i. 


ACCUSATIVE AS A GENERAL OBJECTIVE CASE. 
343. The Accusative as the Objective Case generally is 
used as an object of Thought, Perception, Emotion ; an ob- 
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ject created by the mind, evoked or deprecated by the will. 
Hence the use of the Accusative : 

(a) In Exclamations. (by With the Infinitive. 

1 . The Accusative is used in Exclamations as the general 
object of Thought, Perception, or Emotion : 

Mfi miserum, C., Fam ., xiv. i, 1 ; poor me ! Mfi caecum qul haec ante 
nOn vlderim, C., Att ., x. io, 1 ; blind me ! not to have seen all this before. 

So in Exclamatory Questions : 

QuO mihi fortdnam, si nOn concOditur tLtlt II., Ep., i. 5 , 12 ; what (is 
the object of) fortune to me if Tm not allowed to enjoy it f 

Interjections are used : 

Heu me miseram ! Alas ! poor me ! 5 miser&s hominum mentSs, 0 

pectora caeca, Lucr., ii. 14 ; oh, the wretched minds of men, oh, the 
blind hearts ! 

So, in apposition to a sentence, see 324. 

Notes.— 1 . 5 with the Voc. is an address; with the Nom. a characteristic; with 
the Acc. an object of emotion. 

2. Em, Lo! and Ecce, Lo here! have the Acc. in the earlier language : 

Em tibl hominem ! Pl., Asin., 880 ; here's your man / Ecce mfi ! Pl., Ep., 680 ; 
here am I! 

So eccum, ellum, eccam, eccillam, in comic poetry. 

Ecce takes only the Nom. in classical Latin. Distinguish between em and fin, the 
latter of which, in the sense lo! does not appear until Cicero’s time, and takes the 
Nominative, rarely the Accusative. 

PrO takes the Vocative : PrO dl immortSlOs ! Ye immortal gods ! The Accusative 
occurs in : PrO deum atque hominum fldem ! C., Tusc., v. 16, 48 ; for heaven's sake ! 
and similar phrases. 

Ei (hei) l and Vae ! take the Dative. 

Ei mihi ! Ah me! Vae victls ! Woe to the conquered ! 

2. The Accusative and the Infinitive are combined so as 
to present the notion of Subject and Predicate as an object 
of thought or perception (527). Hence the Accusative with 
the Infinitive is used : 

(a) In Exclamations. (See 534.) 

(5) As an Object. (See 527.) 

(c) As a Subject. (See 535.) 


DATIVE. 


344 . The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object, and 
always involves a Direct Object, which may be contained in 
the verb or expressed by the complex of verb and object. 
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NftnS errat llnl *ibf, Sen., E.M. , 94, 54 ; no one errs (makes mistakes) 
to (for) himself alone. N5n omnibus dormiS, C., Fam ., vn. 24 , 1 ; it is 
not for everybody that I am asleep. Tibi exercitum patria pr5 sfi dedit, 
C., Ph., xiii. 6 , 14 ; your country gave you an army for its own defence . 

Mulier sib! fBlIcior quam virls, C., Ph., v. 4, 11 . 

Note.— In English the form of the Indirect Object is the same as that of the 
Direct : “ He showed me (Dat.) a pure river ; ” “he showed me (Acc.) to the priest.” 
Originally a case of Personal Interest, it is used freely of Personified Things, sparingly 
of Local Relations, and this despite the fact that Locative and Dative are blended in the 
First and Third Declensions. If a Locative, the Dative is a sentient Locative. 


Dative with Transitive Verbs. 

345. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with Transi- 
tive verbs, which already have a Direct Object in the Accusa- 
tive. Translation, to, for, from . This Accusative becomes 
the Nominative of the Passive. The Dative depends on the 
complex. 

Active Form : 

To : Facile omngs, quom valSmus, recta cOnsilia aegrStls damus, Ter., 

And., 309 ; readily all of us, when well, give good counsel to the sick. 

For : Frangam tOnsOrl crflra manusque simnl, Mart., xi. 58, 10 ; Pd 

break the barber's legs for h im and hands at once. 

From : Somnum mihl [adfimit], C., Att ., 11. 16, 1 ; it took my sleep away 
from me. 

Passive Form : 


Mercds mihi gleria detur, Ov., F., m. 389 ; let glory be given to me as a 
reward. Immeritls franguntur crflra caballls, Juv.,x, 60 ; the innocent 
hacks get their legs broken for them. Anna [adimuntur] mllitibus, L., 
xxii. 44, 6 ; the soldiers have their arms taken from them. Domus pul- 
chra dominls aedificStur n5n mdribus, Cf. C., N.D. , 111. 10, 26; a handsome 
house is built for its owners, not for the mice. 

Remarks. — 1. These constructions are found with more or less fre- 
quency at all periods. But the Dat. with verbs of Taking Away, Pro- 
hibiting, and the like, is mostly confined to poetry and later prose. 
The translation from is merely approximate, instead of for. When the 
idea of Personal Interest is not involved, the Abl. is necessary. 

Is fritter, qul Sripuit frStrem carcere, n5n potuit Sripere fStd, Sen., Dial., 
xi. 14, 4 . 

A good example of a play on construction is Pl., Aul., 635 : 

St. Nihil equidem tibi abstull. Eu. At illud quod tibl abstuler&s cedo. 

2. The translation For is nearer the Dat. than To. It is the regular 
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form when the Acc. is that of the object effected ; when it is that of the 
object affected the translation is more often to ; but for {in defence 
of) is pr5 : pr 5 patrift morl, to die for one's country. To { with a view 
to) is ad or in, and when the idea of motion is involved, the preposition 
must be used, even with dare, which gives its name to the Dative : 

LItterSs alicnl dare, to give one a letter (to carry or to have). 

LItterSs ad aliquem dare, to indite a letter to one. 

BogSs ut mea tibf scrlpta mittam, C., Fam., i. 9, 23 ; you ask me to 
send you my writings (you wish to have them). Librte iam pridem ad 
t6 mlsissem si esse SdendOs putSssem, C. , Fam . , 1. 9, 23 ; I should have sent 
the books to you long since if I had thought they ought to be published . 


Dative with Intransitive Verbs. 

346. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative with many 
Intransitive Verbs of Advantage or Disadvantage, Yielding 
and Resisting, Pleasure and Displeasure, Bidding and For- 
bidding. 

Fait mlrificus in Crassd pudor, qul tamen nOn obesset Sins SrfttiOnl, C., 

Or., 1. 26, 122 ; Crassus had a marvellous modesty , not , however , such 
as to be a bar to the effectiveness of his oratory. Ipsa sibf imbficillitSs 
indnlget, C., Tusc., iv. 18, 42 ; weakness gives free course to itself. Pro- 
bus invidet nfiminl, C., Tim., 3, 9 ; your upright man cherishes envy to 
no one. Catillna lltterSs mittit sfi forttlnae c8dere, S., G., 34, 2; Catiline 
writes that he gives way to fortune. Di8s stultls quoque medfirl solet, 0 ., 
Fam., vii., 28, 3 ; time is wont to prove a medicine even to fools. Mo- 
derSrl et animO et 5 rati 5 nl est nOn mediocris ingenil, C., Q.F., 1. 11. 13, 38 ; 
to put bounds both to temper and to language is the work of no mean 
ability. Sic agam, ut ipsl auct 5 rl hfcius dlscipUnae placet, C., Fin., 1. 9, 
29 ; I will act as it seems good to the head of this school {of thought) 
himself. [Mundus] deQ pSret et hulc oboediunt maria terraeque, G\, Leg., 
hi. 1, 3 ; the universe is obedient to God, and seas and lands hearken 
unto him. Virttltl suOrum satis credit, Cf. S., lug., 106, 3 ; he puts 
full confidence in the valor of his men. mi poena, nSbls llbert&s [ap- 
propinquat], C., Ph., iv. 4, 10 ; to him punishment, to us freedom, is draw - 
ing nigh. 

Remarks. — 1. Of course the passives of these verbs are used imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qul invident egent, illls quibus invidfitur, 1 rem habent, Pl., True., 745; 
those who envy are the needy, those who are envied have the stuff. 

2. The verbs found with this Dat. in classical Latin are : prOdesse, 
obesse, noefire, conducit, expedit ; assentlrl, blandlrl, cupere, fav8re, grfiti- 
flcSrl, gratularl, IgnOscere, indulgSre, mOrigerari, studSre, suffrfigfirl ; ad- 
versfirl, Insidifirl, invidSre, Irascl, maledicere, minarl, minitarl, obtrectftre, 
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officers, refrfigfirl, suscfinsfire ; cfidere, concfidere ; resistere ; auxilifirl, cfin- 
Bulere, medfirl, opitulfirl, parcere, pr 5 spicere ; moder&rl, temperfire (sib!) ; 
placfire, displicfire ; auscultare, imperfire, oboedlre, obsequl, obtemperfire, 
pfirfire, persuadfire, servlre, suadfire ; crfidere, fldere, cfinfldere, diffidere, 
dfispfirfire ; accidit, contingit, fivenit ; libet, licet ; appropinqufire, repflgnfire. 
Also nflbere, to marry (of a woman) ; supplicfire, to implore. 


Notes.— 1. Some other verbs are used occasionally in the same way, as incommo- 
dftre, which Cicero uses once. Also, dolfire, with Dat. of suffering person, is found 
sometimes in Cicero, though it belongs rather to the Comic Poets. 

2. Some of these words have also other constructions. These occur usually in ante- 
classical and post-classical Latin ; if in classical Latin a different meaning is usually 
found in the new construction. Thus indulgfire aliquid, to grant a thing , invidfire 
alicul aliquid, obtrfict&re, with Acc., sufidfire, persufidfire, with Acc. of the Per- 
son, are post-classical and late ; moderfirl, with Acc., is found in Lucretius and in 
Silver Latin ; temperfire, meaning mix , takes Acc. at all periods. Fldere, cOnfl- 
dere, diffidere are found also with Ablative. 

Sometimes the personal interest is emphasized when the Dat is employed, as over 
against the Accusative. So regularly with verbs of Fearing, as : metuere aliquem, 
to dread some one , but metuere alicul, to fear for some one ; cavfire alicul, to take 
precautions for some one , but cav8re aliquem (also dfi, ab aliqufi), to take precau- 
tions against some one ; cavfire aliqufi rfi (early), to beware of a thing. Cfinsulere 
aliquem, to consult a person ; cfinsulere alicul, to consult for a person. On con- 
venire, see 347, R. a. 

Noteworthy are the constructions of invidfire and vacfire : 


Invidfire alicul (in) aliqufi rfi (Cic. uses prep.) I 
alicul aliquid (Verg., Hor., Livy, etc .) » 


to begrudge a man a thing. 


alictlius rel (once in Horace, S., n. 6, 84), to begrudge a thing. 
(alicffius) alicul rel (common), to envy something belonging to a man. 
Vacfire rel, to be at leisure for, to attend to \ 

rfi, ft rfi, to be at leisure from ) a 171(1 


Sometimes there is hardly any difference in meaning : 

Comitor aliquem, / accompany a man ; comitor alicul, I act as companion to a 
man ; praestfilor alicul (better) or aliquem, l wait for. 

3. Some words with similar meanings take the Accusative ; the most notable are : 
aequfire, to be equal ; decfire ( to distinguish ), to be becoming ; dfiflcere, to be want- 
ing ; dfilectfire, to please ; iuvfire, to be a help ; iubfire, to order ; laedere, to in- 
jure ; and vetfire, to forbid. The Dat. also occurs after aequfire and dfiflcere. 

Earn pictffram imitfitl sunt multi, aequfivit nfimd, Plin., N.H., xxxv. u, 
126 ; that style of painting many have imitated , none equalled. Ffirma virfis neglficta 
decet, Ov., A. A., i. 509 ; a careless beauty is becoming to men. Mfi difis dfificiat, Cf. 
C., Verr., 11. 21, 62 ; the day would fail me. Fortls fortflna adiuvat, Ter., Ph ., 203 ; 
fortune favors the brave. 

Tacitus is the first to use iubfire with Dative ; Ann., iv. 72, etc. 

4 . The Dat. use is often obscured by the absence of etymological translation. So 
nflbere alicul, to marry a man (to veil for him) ; medfirl alicul, to heal (to take 
one’s measures for) a man ; supplicfire, to beg (to bow the knee to) ; persufidfire, to 
persuade (to make it sweet). 

5. After the analogy of verbs the phrases audientem esse, to hear , i.e., to obey , 

supplicem esse, to entreat , auctfirem esse, to advise , fidem habfire, to have faith in, 
are also found with the Dative : 

81 potest tib! dictfi audifins esse quisquam, C., Verr., 1. 44, 114. 

6. The poets are very free in their use of the Dat. with verbs of the same general 
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meaning aa those given. So sd mlscdre, to mingle with ; colre, concurrere, to meet ; 
verbs of contending , as contendere, bell&re, pdgn&re, cert&re ; verbs of disagree- 
ment^ as differre, discrep&re, dlst&re, dissentlre. Here belongs haerdre with the 
Dat., as V., A ., iv. 73, which may, how ever, be a Locative construction. 


Dative and Verbs Compounded with Prepositions. 

347. Many verbs compounded with the prepositions ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, ob, (post), prae, sub, and super, take the 
Dative, especially in moral relations. 

Transitive Verbs have an Accusative case besides. 


Pldbds ctincta comitils adfoit, C., Plane., 8, 21 ; the entire commonalty 
was present at the election. Omnis sdnsus hominnm mnltO antecelUt sdn- 
sibua bdsti&rum, C., N.D. , 11. 57, 145 ; every sense of man is far superior 
to the senses of beasts. (Ennius) equl fortis et vietdris senectfLtl comparat 
suam, C., Cat.M '., 5,14; Ennius compares his ( old age) to the old age 
of a gallant and winning steed. Imminent duo rdgds tdtl Asiae, C., 
Imp 5, 12 ; two kings are menaces to all Asia. Interes cdnsilils, C., 
Att., xiv. 22, 2 ; yon are in their councils , are privy to their plans. Piger 
ipse sib! obstat, Prov. ( 811, 2). Omnibus Druidibus praeest Onus, Caes., 
B.O., vi. 13, 8 ; at the head of all the Druids is one man. Anatum Ova 
galllnls saepe suppdnimus, C., N.D., 11. 48, 124 ; we often put ducks' eggs 
under hens (for them to hatch). Neque ddesse neque superesse rei pQbli- 
cae void, C. (Pollio), Fam ., x. 33, 5; no life that is not true to the state , 
no life that outlives the state's — that is my motto. 

Remarks. — 1. The Dat. is found, as a rule, only when these verbs 
are used in a transferred sense. In a local sense the preposition should 
be employed, although even classical Latin is not wholly consistent in 
this matter. In poetry and later prose the Dat. is extended even to 
the local signification. In early Latin the repetition of the preposition 
is the rule. 

So incumbereingladium, C., Inv ., 11. 51, 154, to fall upon one's sword. 

2. The principal intrans. verbs with the Dat. in classical Latin are: 

Accddere (to join, or, to be added ; otherwise usually preposition ad) ; 
accumbere (once in Cic.) ; adesse (also with ad, in, and, in Plaut., apud); 
adhaerdscere (ad of local uses) ; arriddre (once in Cic.) ; annuere (occa- 
sionally with Acc.) ; assentlrl ; assidSre ; anteeddere (also with Acc.) ; 
antelre (also with Acc.) ; anteceUere (with Acc. from Livy on) ; con- 
gruere (also with cum) ; cdnsentlre (also with cum) ; ednstare ; convenlre (to 
suit; with cum, to agree with , especially in the phrase convenit mihf 
cum aliqud, I agree with) ; iUtldere (alsc^ with Acc. and occasionally in 
and Acc.) ; impenddre (with Acc. is archaic ; occasionally in) ; ineddere 
(Sall., Livy, etc.) ; incidere (twice in Cic.; regularly in) ; incubare (but 
ineumbere regularly with in or ad) ; inesse (once in Cic.) ; inhaerdre (occa- 
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sionally ad or in with Abl.) ; inhiSre (Plaut. has Acc. only) ; innSscI 
(innatus) ; Inservlre ; InsinuSre (once in Cic. ; usually in) ; Insistere 
(locally, in with Abl.; occasionally Acc.) ; Instare ; invfidere (once in 
Cic. ; occasionally Acc. ; regularly in) ; intercgdere ; intercurrere ; inter- 
esse (also with in and Abl.) ; intervenire ; obesse ; obrfipere (usually in, 
ad) ; obsistere ; obstfire ; obstrepere ; obtingere ; obvenlre ; obversSrl ; 
occnrrere ; occnrsftre ; praestfire ; praesidSre ; snbesse ; subvenire ; suc- 
cfidere ; succumbere ; sneer Sscere (once in Cic.) ; succurrere ; superesse. 

3. The same variety of construction is found with transitive verbs, in 
composition. 

4. After the analogy of praestSre, excellere, to excel , is also found 
with the Dative. 

5 . Some trans. verbs, compounded with de and ex (rarely with ab), 
take the Dat., but it properly comes under 345. 

Caesar Dfiiotar5 tetrarchian firipuit, eldemque dfitraxit Armeniam, Cf. 

C., Div ., 11. 37, 79 ; Caesar wrested from Dejotarus his tetrarchy , and 
stripped from him Armenia . 


Dative with Verbs of Giving and Putting. 

348. A few verbs, chiefly of Giving and Putting, take a 
Dative with an Accusative, or an Accusative with an Abla- 
tive, according to the conception. 

Praedam mllitibus dOnat, Caes., B.G. , vii. 11, 9; he presents the booty 
to the soldiers. But Bubrium corOna dOnfisti, C., Verr. in. 80, 185; thou 
didst present Rubrius with a crown. 

NattLra corpus animC circumdedit, Sen., E.M., 92, 13 ; Nature has put 
a body around the mind . But Deus animum circumdedit corpore, Cf. C., 
Tim., 6 , 20 ; God has surrounded the mind with a body. 

Remarks. — 1. These are: aspergere, to besprinkle and to sprinkle on ; 
circumdare, circumfundere, to surround ; dOnare, to present ; impertlre, to 
endow and to give ; induere, to clothe and to put on ; exuere, to strip of 
and to strip off ; intercltldere, to shut off ; mlscfire, to mix and to mix in. 

2. In general, classical Latin here prefers the Dat. of the person, 
but no fixed rule is followed. 


Dative of Possessor. 


349. Esse, to be , with the Dative, denotes an inner connec- 
tion between its subject and the Dative, and is commonly 
translated by the verb to have : 


[ContrOversia] mihY fait cum avunculO tub, C., Fin. , hi. 2, 6; I had a 
debate with your uncle. An nescis longas rSgibus esse manfis 1 Ov., Her., 
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xvi. 166 ; or perhaps you do not know that kings have long arms f 
Compare nOn habet, ut put&mus, forttLna long&s mantis, Sen., E.M. , 82, 5. 

Remarks. — 1. The predicate of esse, with the Dat., is translated in 
the ordinary manner : Caesar amicus est mild, Caesar is a friend to me 
(amicus meus, my friend , friend of mine). 

2. The Dat. is never simply equivalent to the Genitive. The Dat. is 
the Person interested in the Possession, hence the Possession is em- 
phatic; the Gen. characterizes the Possession by the Possessor, hence the 
Possessor is emphatic. The Gen. is the permanent Possessor, or owner ; 
the Dat. is the temporary Possessor. The one may include the other: 

Latlnl concOdunt ROmam caput LatiO esse, Cf ’. L., viii. 4 , 5; the Latins 
concede that Latium has its capital in Rome. (Latil: that Latium’s 
capital is Rome.) 

3. Possession of qualities is expressed by esse with in and the Abl., 
by inesse with Dat. or with in, or by some other turn : 

Fuit mlrificus in CrassO pudor, C., Or., 1. 26, 122 (346). CimOn habobat 
satis Oloquentiae, Nep., v. 2, 1 ; Cimon had eloquence enough. 

Sallust introduces the Dat. also for these relations. 

4 . Abesse and dOesse, to be wanting , to fail , take also the Dat. of 
Possessor. 

5. The Dat. of the person is regular with the phrases nOmen (cOgnO- 
men) est, inditum est, etc . Here the name is in the Nom. in apposition 
to nOmen, in the best usage. Rarely in Cicero, always in Sallust, never 
in Caesar, more often in early and post-Ciceronian Latin, the name is 
found in the Dat. ; either by attraction with the Dat. of the person 
or on the analogy of the Double Dative. The Appositional Genitive 
(361) is first cited from Velleius. The undeclined Nom. after an 
active verb appears first in Ovid; then in Suetonius. 

FOns aquae dulcis, cul nOmen Arethfisa est, C., Verr., iv. 53, 118 ; a 
fountain of sweet water named Arethusa. ApollodOrus, cul PyragrO cog- 
nomen est, C., Verr., m. 31, 74 ; Apollodorus , surnamed Pyragrus ( fire- 
tongs ). NOmen ArctfLrO est mihf, Pl., Rud., 5 ; my name is Arctums. 
Tibi nOmen InsfinO posuOre, II., S. t 11. 3, 47 ; they called you “ cracked .” 
[SamnltOs] Maleventum, cul nunc urbl Beneventum nOmen est, perfUgOrunt, 
L., ix. 27, 14 ; the Samnites fled to Maleventum (Ilcome), a city which 
now bears the name Beneventum (Welcome). AetSs, cul fOcimus ‘ aurea ’ 
nOmen, Ov., M., xv. 96 ; the age to which we have given the name ‘ O olden .* 

Dative of Personal Interest. 

In its widest sense this category includes the Dative with Transitive and Intransi- 
tive Verbs, already treated, and the Ethical Dative, Dative of Reference, and Dative of 
Agent, to follow. In its narrower sense it applies only to persons or their equivalents 
who are essential to, but not necessarily participant in or affected by, the result, and 
differs from the Dative with Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, in that the connection 
with the verb is much more remote. 
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350. 1 The person from whose point of view the action is observed, 
or towards whom it is directed, may be put in the Dative. A conve- 
nient but not exact translation is often the English Possessive (Dativus 
Energicus). 

El libenter me ad pedes abiecl, Cf. C., Att., vm. 9, 1 ; 1 gladly cast 
myself at his feet. In cdnspectum vCnerat hostibus, Hirt., viii. 27 ; he 
had come into the sight of the enemy . Tu5 virO ocull dolent, Cf. Ter., 
Eh., 1053; your husband's eyes ache; nearer, your husband has a 
pain in his eyes (tul virl ocull, your husband’s eyes). 

Note. — This Dat. is denied by some for early Latin and is rare in Cicero. But 
it becomes common from Livy on. With Relative and Demonstrative pronouns it is 
often used by Ciceronian and Augustan poets. In the case of many of the examples 
we have parallel constructions with the Gen. of Possessor, which is the normal usage. 

2. The Dative is used of the person in whose honor, or interest, or 
advantage, or for whose pleasure, an action takes place, or the reverse 
(Dativus Commodl et Incommodi) : / 

C5nsurr6xisse omnSs [LysandrO] dlcuntur, C., Cat.M., 18, 63 ; all are 
said to have risen up together in honor of Lysander. [Deb] nostra 
altaria fumant, V., Ec., 1. 43 ; our altars smoke in honor of the god. 
SI quid peccat mihi peccat, Ter., Ad., 115 ; if he commits a fault , it is 
at my cost. 

Ethical Dative. 

351. The Ethical Dative indicates special interest in the 
action. It may be called the Dative of Feeling, and its use 
is confined to the personal pronouns {Dativus Ethicus.) 

TQ mihi AntOnil exempts istlus audficiam dSfendis 1 C., Verr. , m. 91, 
213 ; do you defend me {to my face) by Antony's example that fellow's 
audacity ? Ecce tibl SSbOsus ! C., Att., 11. 15 ; here's your Sebosus ! 

“ She’s a civil modest wife, one (I tell you) that will not miss you 
morning nor evening prayer.” — Shakespeare. 

Notes.— 1 . This is essentially a colloquialism, common in comedy, especially with 
6CC6 and ern, frequent in Cicero’s letters, occasionally found elsewhere. In poetry, 
notably Augustan, it is almost wholly absent ; but there are several cases in Horace. 
Cicero does not use em. Livy does not use 6CC6. 

2. Especially to be noted is sib! velle, to want , to mean : Quid tibl vis, InsSne, 
C., 0?\. 11.67,269; what do you want , madman t Quid volt sibl haec OrStidl 
Ter., Heaul., 615 ; what does all this holding forth mean ? 


Dative of Reference. 


352. This indicates the person in whose eyes the state- 
ment of the predicate holds good ( Dativus Iudicantis). 

TTt mihi dSfSrmis, sic tib! magnificus, Tac., H., xii. 37 ; to me a 
monster, to yourself a prodigy of splendor. Qulntia fQrmOsa ©st multls, 
Cat., 86 , 1 ; Quintia is a beauty in the eyes of many.. 
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Note.— This Dative is characteristic of the A ugnstan poets, but it is also common 
enough in Cicero and the prose authors. 

353. Noteworthy is the use of this Dative in combination with par- 
ticiples, which shows two varieties, one giving the local point of view, 
the other the mental . both post-Ciceronian and rare. Caesar gives 
the first local usage, Livy the first mental. 

[H9c] eat oppidum prlmum Thessaliae venientibus ab fipIrO, Caes., B.C., 
III. 80 ; this is the first town of Thessaly to those coming {as you come) 
from Epirus. V6r8 aestimantl, L., xxxvii. 58 , 8 ; to one whose judg- 
ment was true. 

Notes.— 1. This construction is probably drawn from the Greek, although Vitru- 
vius shows several examples. 

2. Certainly Greek is the Dat. of the person with volenti, Cupientl, invItO (est), 
etc., which is found first in Sallust, once in Livy, and sporadically in Tacitus, and 
later. 


Dative of the Agent. 

354. The Dative is used with Passive Verbs, in prose 
chiefly with the Perfect Passive, to show the interest which 
the agent takes in the result. That the person interested is 
the agent is only an inference. (See 215.) 

Mih! r 8 s tOta prOvIsa est, C., Verr. y iv. 42 , 91 ; I hai'e had the whole 
matter provided for. CuI n5n sunt audltae Dfimosthenis vigiliae ? C., 

Tusc.y iv. 19 , 44 ; to whom are not Demosthenes' long watchings a famil- 
iar hearsay ? 

Notes.— 1. Instances of this Dat. with the Tenses of Continuance are poetical, or 
admit of a different explanation : 

Barbaras hie ego sum qui n5n intellegor fllll, Ov., Tr., v. 10 , 37 ; I am a bar- 
barian here because I can't make myself intelligible to any one. 

Whenever an adj. or an equivalent is used, the Dat. PI. may lie an Ablative : 

Sic dissimillimls bgstiolls commflniter cibus quaeritur, c., N.D., n. 48, 123 ; 
so, though these little creatures are so very unlike, their food is sought in common. C&r- 
m jjna. quae scrlbuntur aquae p5t5ribus, n., Ep., 1 . iq, 3 ; poems which are written 
when people are water-drinkers. C 8 na ministratur puerls tribus, H., S., 1 . 6, 116 ; 
Dinner is served , ( the waiters being) the waiters are (but) three. 

2. This Dat. is rare in early Latin, rare, if ever, in Caesar, not uncommon in Cicero. 
But it is much liked by the poets and by some prose writers, notably by Tacitus. 

355. The agent of the Gerund and Gerundive is put in 
the Dative, at all periods. 

Dlligentia praecipuS colenda est nObls, C., Or., 11 . 35 , 148 ; carefulness 

is to he cultivated by us first and foremost. DBspSranda tibl salvfi Con- 
cordia 80 crti, Juv., vi. 231 ; you must despair of harmony while Mother- 
in-law's alive , 
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Remark. — To avoid ambiguity, especially when the verb itself takes 
the Dat., the Abl. with ab (fi) is employed : 

Clvibus & vObls cdnsulendum, C Imp., 2, 6 ; the interest of the citi- 
zens must he consulted by you. SupplicStiS ab e5 dScernenda n5n fait, 
C., Ph xiv. 4, 11 . 

Where there is no ambiguity there is no need of ab : 

Linguae moderandum est mihl, Pl., Cure., 486 ; I must put hounds to 
my tongue. 

Note.— P oets are free in their use of this Dative ; so with verbals in hilia ; as, 
multlsille bonis flSbilis occidit, II., 0 ., 1. 24, 9 ; ntLHI exOrabilis, Sil. Ital., v. i 3 i . 


Dative of the Object For Which. 

356. Certain verbs take the Dative of the Object For 
Which (to what end), and often at the same time a Dative 
of the Personal Object For Whom, or To Whom. 

Nfiminl mens adventus labOrl aut stimptul fuit, C., Verr. , 1. 6, 16 ; to 

no one teas my arrival a burden or an expense. Virttls sbla neque datur 
dOnOneque accipitur, S., lug., 85, 38 ; virtue alone is neither given nor 
taken as a present. HabSre quaestul rem ptlblicam turpe est, C., Off., 11. , 
22, 77 ; it is base to have the state for one's exchequer. 

Remarks. — 1. Noteworthy is the legal phrase cul bond! to whom is 
it for an advantage ? = who is advantaged ? 

2. In the classical times the principal verbs in this construction are 
esse, dare, dtlcere, habere, vertere, and a few others which occur less fre- 
quently. Later Latin extends the usage to many other verbs, and 
especially to Gerundive constructions. Dare is used principally in the 
phrase dOnO dare. 

3. The Double Dative is found principally with esse, but occasion- 
ally with other verbs. Here there seems to have been a tendency, 
mainly post-Ciceronian, to use the predicative Nom. instead of the 
Dative. Interesting sometimes is the shift in usage ; thus, Cicero says 

est turpitude, Nepos, fuit turpitudinl. 

Notes.— 1. In the same category, but with the idea of finality more clearly indi- 
cated, are the agricultural usages, alimentb serere, condltul legere ; the medical, 
remedid adhibSre ; the military terms, praesidie, auxilie, mittere, esse, etc. 

2. With Livy we notice the great extension of this Dat. with verbs of seeking, choos- 
ing^ etc., where classical Latin would prefer some other construction. So locum Insi- 
dils (InsidiSrum is classical) circumspectSre Poenus coepit, L., xxi. 53, 11. Taci- 
tus goes furthest in such usages. Caesar, however, shows a few instances ( B . G., 1. 
3°i 3). 

3. The Final Dative with intrans. verbs is military and rare. So receptul canere, 
to sound a retreat, is found first in Cabs., B. G., vii. 47. Sali.ust shows a few exam- 
ples. The Dat., with similar substantives, is an extension, and is very rare. Cicero. 
Ph., xiii. 7, 15, says receptul slgnum. 
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4. The origin of this usage may have been mercantile (Key). In English we treat 
Profit and Loss as persons : Quern fors digram cumque dabit lucrg appQne, H., o., 

i. 9, 14 ; “ Every day that Fate shall give , set down to I*roJlt." 

On the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive in a similar sense, see 429. 


Dative with Derivative Substantives. 

357. A few derivative substantives take the Dative of their 
primitives : 

Itlstitia est obtemperfitid lggibus, C., Leg., i. 15, 42 ; justice is obedi- 
ence to the laics. 

Note.— W e find a few examples in Plautus, several in Cicero, and only sporadi- 
cally elsewhere. Usually the verbal force is very prominent in the substantives ; as, 

Insidi&s cCnsull mfitfLr&re, S., 6'., 32, 2. 


Local Dative. 

358. The Dative is used in poetry to denote the place 
whither. 

Karthftginl iam nOn ego nuntiOs mittam superbgs, II., 0., iv. 4 , 69; 

(to) Carthage no more shall I send haughty tidings. Iam satis terrls nivis 
atque dlrae grandinis mlsit pater, H., 0 ., 1. 2, 1 ; full , full enough of snow 
and dire hail the Sire hath sent the Land. 

Notes.— 1. This construction begins with Accius, and is not uncommon in the 
Augustan jioets. No examples are cited from Plautus or Terence, hence the infer- 
ence is fair that it was not a colloquialism. As a poetical construction it seems to have 
sprung from personification. 

2. Occasionally the substantive is also thus construed ; as in the f&cilis ddscfinsus 
AvernO of Vergil ( A ., vi. 126). 

The extreme is reached when the Dative follows Ire and the like : 

It caelfi cl&morque virum clangorque tubSrum, V., A., xi. 19a ; mounts to 

High Heaven warriors' shout and trumpets' blare. 

3. Tendere manf&S has a few times, even in Cicero and Caesar, the Dat. of the 
person, which is sometimes referred to this head. But the usual construction is ad. 

Mfitrgs familiae ROmSnls dfi mtirO manus tendfibant, Caes., b. G., vii. 48 . 


Dative with Adjectives. 

859. Adjectives of Likeness, Fitness. Friendliness, Near- 
ness, and the like, with their opposites, take the Dative : 


Canis similis lupO est, C., N.D., 1. 35, 97 ; the dog is like unto the wolf. 
Castrls iddneus locus, Caes., B. O., vi. 10, 2 ; a place suitable for a camp. 
Utile est rel pfiblicae nObilgs homings esse dlgnOs maiOribus suls, C., Sest., 
9, 21 ; it is to the advantage of the state that men of rank should be 
worthy of their ancestors. Vir mihf amicissimus, Q. Fabricius, C., Sest., 
35, 75 ; my very great friend, (J. Fabricius. Proxumus sum egomet mihi, 
Ter., And., 636 ; myself am nearest to me. Omni aet&tf mors est com- 
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munis, Cf. C., Cat.M ., 19, 68 ; death is common to every time of life. 
(Tfttis) id dldt quod illl causae m&ximS est alifinum, C., Caec., 9, 24 ; the 
witness says what is especially damaging to that case {side). 

Remarks. — 1. Many adjectives which belong to this class are used 
also as substantives, and as such are construed with the Genitive : 
amicus, friend ; affinis, connection ; aequSlis, contemporary ; alifinus 
(rare), foreign , strange ; cOgnatus, kinsman ; commflnis, common ; con- 
trfirius, opposite ; pSr, match ; proprius, pectili&ris, own , peculiar ; similis, 
like (“ we ne’er shall look upon his like again ”), especially of gods and 
men, and regularly with personal pronouns, and in early Latin ; sacer, 
set apart , sacred ; superstes (rare), survivor. Comparatives have regu- 
larly the Dative ; Superlatives vary. 

[nie],cttius paucOs pares haec clvitfis tulit, C., Pis., 4, 8 ; (he was) a man 
few of whose peers the state hath borne. TJtinam te ndn sOlum vitae, sed 
etiam dlgnit&tis meae superstitem rellquissem, C., Q.F., 1. 3, 1 ; would 
that I had left thee survivor not only of my life but also of my position. 

2. The object toward which is expressed by the Acc. with in, erg*, 
adversus : 

Manlius (fait) sevBrus in fllium, C., Off., in. 31, 112 ; Manlius was severe 
toward his son. Me esse scit s§s6 ergfi benivolum, Pl., Capt., 350 ; he 
knows that I am kindly disposed toward him. Vir adversus merita 
Caesaris ingrfitissimus, Cf. Vell., ii. 69 , 1 ; a man most ungrateful tow- 
ards Caesar's services {to him). 

3. The object for which may be expressed by the Acc. with ad, to : 

Hom5 ad ntlllam rem fitilis, C., Off., hi. 6, 29 ; a good-for-nothing 

fellow . 

This is the more common construction with adjectives of Fitness. 

Notes. — 1. Propior, nearer, proximus, next , are also construed (like prope, near) 
occasionally with the Acc. (principally by Caesar, Sallust, Livy), the adverbial 
forms also with the Abl. with ab, off: 

Crassus proximus mare Oceanum hiemfirat, Caes., B. G., iii. 7, 2 ; Croesus had 
wintered next the ocean. Id propius fldem est, L., 11. 41, 11 ; that is nearer belief, 
i.e., more likely. 

2. Alienus, foreign , strange, is also construed with the Abl., with or without 
ab (5) ; so commonly absonus. 

Home sum, htimSnl nil £ me alifinum putO, Ter., Heaut., 77 ; I cm a man, 

and nothing that pertains to man do I consider foreign to me. 

3. Itmctus, cOniflnctus, joined, are also construed frequently with cum and the 
Xbi.; sometimes with the Abl. only : improbitSs scelere iflncta, C., Or., n. 58, 237. 

4. Similis is said to be used with the Gen. when the likeness is general and com- 
prehensive ; with the Dat. when it is conditional or partial ; hence, in classical prose, 
always vGrl simile, Livy being the first to say v0r5 simile. 

5. Adversus, opponent, seems to be construed with the Gen. once in Sallust (C., 
52, 7) and once in Quintilian (xii. i, 2). Invidus, envious, is cited with the Gen. 
once in Cicero {Flac., x, 2), then not till late Latin ; with the Dat. it is poetical ; other- 
wise the possessive pronoun is used, as tul invidl (C., Fam., 1. 4, 2). PrOnus, 
inclined, with the Dat., occurs in Sallust (lug., 114,2), then not till Tacitus; the 
usual construction is ad. Intentus, intent upon , has Abl. in Sallust (C., a, 9, etc .) ; 
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otherwise Dat., or ad (in) with A cc. Notice the oee of Sversns with Dat in Tao* 
Ann., 1.66,2 ; some other examples are doubtful. 

6. In poetry, Idem, the game, is often construed after Greek analogy, with the Dative. 
Invltum qnl servat idem facit occldentl, H., A.P. 467 ; he who sorts a manQs 

life) against his will drtts the same thing as one who kills him (as if he had killed him) 

7 . Adverbs of similar meaning sometimes take the Dative : Congruenter nfitfirae 
oonvenienterque vtvere, c.. Fin., m. 7, 26. 


11. Internal Change. 

Genitive. 

360. 1 . The Genitive Case is the Case of the Complement, 
and is akin to the Adjective, with which it is often parallel. 
It is the substantive form of the Specific Characteristic. 

The chief English representatives of the Genitive are : 

(a) The Possessive case : Domna r6gis, the king's palace. 

(1 b ) The Objective case with of : Domna rfigis, the palace of the king. 

(c) Substantives used as adjectives or in composition : Arbor abietia, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — 1. Other prepositions than of are not unfrequently used, 
especially with the Objective Genitive. ( 363 , R. 1.) 

Patriae quia exaul s6 qnoqne fhgit T II., 0., 11. 16 , 19 ; what exile from 
his country ever fled himself as well ? BoiOrum trinmphl spem coUSgae 
rellquit, L., xxxiii. 37, 10 ; he left the hope of a triumph over the Boii 
to his colleague. 

Via mortis may be considered the way (mode) of death or the death- 
path , instead of via ad mortem (L., xliv. 4, 14 ). 

2. An abstract substantive with the Gen. is often to be translated 
as an attribute : 

VernI temporis aufivit&a, C. t Cat.M., 19, 70 ; the sweet spring-time. 
Fontium gelidae perennitfitfis, C., N.D. , 11. 39, 98 ; cool springs that never 
fail. Compare S., 6 Y ., 8, 3 . 

And, on the other hand, the predicative attribute is often to be 
translated as an abstract substantive with of : 

Ante ROmam conditam, before the founding of Rome. ( 325 , r. 3.) 

Notice also hie metus, this fear = fear of this , and kindred expres- 
sions : Quam similitHdinem = cdius rel similitfidinem, C., N.D. , 11. 10, 27 . 

2 . The Genitive is employed : 

I. and II. Chiefly as the complement of Substantives and 
Adjectives. 

III. Occasionally as the complement of Verbs. 

Noth.— As the Accusative forms a complex with the verb, so the Genitive forms a 
complex with the Substantive or equivalent. No logical distribution can be wholly 
satisfactory, and the following arrangement has regard to convenience. 
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I. GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adnominal Genitive. 

Appositiv© Genitive, or Genitive of Specification. 

361. The Genitive is sometimes used to specify the con- 
tents of generic words instead of Apposition in the same 
case ; there are two varieties : 

1. Appositional Genitive . — Genitive after such words as, vSx, expres- 
sion ; ndmen, name , noun ; verbum, word , verb ; r&s, thing , etc . 

NSmen amlcitiae, C., Fin. , 11. 24, 78 ; the name friendship. 

2. Epexegetical Genitive . — Genitive after such words as genus, class ; 
vitium, vice ; culpa, fault, etc. 

[Virtatfis] continentiae, gravitfitis, iustitiae, fidel, C., Mur., 10 , 23 ; the 

virtues of self-control , earnestness , justice , honor. 

Notes.— 1. The former variety is very rare in Cicero, the latter much more com- 
mon. A special variety is the use of the Gen. after such words as urbs, oppidum, 
flamen, etc. This is not found in Plautus and Terence, occurs perhaps but once 
in Cicero, and seems to be confined to a few cases in ]>oetry and later prose. Often 
personification is at work ; thus, in fOns Tim&vl (V., A., 1. 244), Tim&VUS is a river 
god, and fans is not equal to Tim&VUS. Cf. V., A., viii. 72. 

2. Examples like arbor abietis (L., xxiv. 3 , 4 ), fir-tree ; arbor flcl (Cf. C., Flat., 
17, 41), jig-tree, etc., occur only here and there. 

3. Colloquial, and probably belonging here, are: scelus virl (Pl., M. G., 1434), a 
scoundrel of a man ; fl&gitium homiuis (Pl.^Awl, 473), a scamp of a fellow, and 
the like. Quaedam pSstSs hominum, C., Fam., v. 8, 2 ; certain pestilent fellows. 


Possessive Genitive, or Genitive of Property. 


362. The Possessive Genitive is the substantive form of an 
adjective attribute with which it is often parallel ; it is used 
only of the Third Person. 


Domus rggis = domus r6gia, the palace of the king , the king's palace — 
the royal palace. 

Remarks. — 1. The Possession in the First and Second Person (and 
in the Reflexive) is indicated by the Possessive Pronouns (until after 
Livy) : amicus meus, a friend of mine ; gladius tuus, a sword of thine . 
But when omnium is added, vestrum and nostrum are used; firls et focls 
o mnium nostrum inimlcus, C., Ph., xi. 4, 10. Sometimes the adjective 
form is preferred also in the Third Person : canis aliSnus, a strange dog , 
another man's dog ; fllius erllis, master's son. 

2. The attention of the student is called to the variety of forms 
which possession may take. Statua Myrdnis, Myron's statue , may mean: 
1. A statue which Myron owns; 2. Which Myron has made; 3. Which 
represents Myron. 

3. Sometimes the governing word is omitted, where it can be easily 
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supplied, so especially aedSs or templum, after ad, and less often after 
other prepositions : PecfLnia utinam ad Opis manfiret, C., Ph. t i. 7, 17 ; 
would that the money were still at Ops's (temple). 

Notes.— 1. The Family Genitive, as Hasdrubal Gisgdnis (L., xxviii., 12, 13), 
Oisgo's Hasdrubal , Hasdrubal , Oisgo's son (as it were, Hasdrubal O' Gisgo), Hectoris 
Andromache (V., A., 111. 319), Hector's (wife) Andromache , is found twice only in 
Cicero, otherwise it is poetical and poet- Ciceronian. Servos, however, is regularly 
omitted ; Flaccus ClaudI, Flaccus , Claudius' slave. 

2. The Chorographic (geographic) Genitive is rare and post-Ciceronian : R6z 
Chalcidem Euboeae vSnit, L., xxvu. 30, 7 \ the king came to Chalcis qf (in) Euboea. 

The Chorographic Genitive is not found with persons. Here an adjective or a prep- 
ositional phrase is necessary : ThalSs MUfisius, or ex MH6t5, Thales qf Miletus. 

Active and Passive Genitive. 

363. When the substantive on which the Genitive depends 
contains the idea of an action (namen actionis), the possession 
may be active or passive . Hence the division into 

1 . The Active or Subjective Genitive : amor Del, the love 
of God , the love which God feels (God loves); patriae beneficia, 
the benefits of (conferred by) one's country ( 376 , r. 2). 

2 . Passive or Objective Genitive : amor Dei, love of God, 
love toward God (God is loved). 

Remarks. — 1. The English form in of is used either actively or pas- 
sively : the love of women. Hence, to avoid ambiguity, other preposi- 
tions than of are often substituted for the Passive Genitive, such as for , 
toward , and the like. So, also, sometimes in Latin, especially in Livy, 
and later Historians generally: 

Voluntfifl Servllil ergfi Caesarem, Cf. C., Q.F., in. 1. 6, 26 ; the good- 
will of Servilius toward Caesar. Odium in bonds inveterfttum, C., Vat . 9 
3, 6 ; deep-seated hate toward the conservatives. 

2. Both Genitives may be connected with the same substantive: 

VeterBs HelvStiOmm inidriae popull ROmanl, Cf. Caes., B.G . , 1. 30, 2 ; 
the ancient injuries of the Roman people by the Helvetians. 

Note.— T he use of the Genitive with substantives whose corresponding verbs take 
other cases than the Accusative, gradually increases in Latin, beginning with the 
earliest times, but it is not very common in the classical language. 

364. The Subjective Genitive, like the Possessive, is used 
only of the Third Person. In the First and Second Persons 
the possessive pronoun is used, thus showing the close rela- 
tionship of Agent and Possessor. 

Amor mens, my love ( the love which I feel). DBsIderium tuum, your 
longing (the longing which you feel). 
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Additional attributives are put in the Genitive (321, r. 2): 

ItLrSvI hanc urbem mefi flnius opera salvam esse, C., Pis., 3, 6 ; I swore 

that this city owed its salvation to my exertions alone . 

Remark. — Nostrum and vestrum are used as Partitive Genitives: 

Magna pars nostrum, a great part of us ; uterque vestrum, either (both) 
of you. 

Nostrl melior pars means the better part of our being , our better part. 

With omnium, the forms nostrum and vestrum must be used (362, r. i). 

Notes.— 1. Occasionally, however, in Latin, as in English, the Gen. is used instead 
of the possessive pronoun; so Cicero says splendor vestrum ( Att ., vii. 13 a, 3), and 
Consensus vestrum (/%., v. 1, 2 ), and one or two others ; but other examples are very 
rare until after Tacitus, when the Singular forms, after the example of Ovid ( M ., 1 . 
30 ), become not uncommon. See 304, 3 , n. 1. “ For the life of me ” = “ for my life.” 

2. On the other hand the Genitives of the personal pronouns are used regularly as 
the Objective Genitive : 

Amor mel, love to me. DSsIderium tul, longing for thee. Memoria nostrl, 

memory of us (our memory). 

Occasionally the possessive pronoun is used even here ; see 304, 2 , n.2, and compare 
“The deep damnation of his taking off.” 

Genitive of Quality. 

365. The Genitive of Quality must always have an adjec- 
tive or its equivalent. 

Vir mSgnae auctOritfitis, Caes., B.G., v. 35, 6; a man of great influ- 
ence. Hom5 nihil! (=: ntilllus pretil), Pl., B., 1188 ; a fellow of no ac- 
count. Trldul via, Caes., B.O., I. 38, 1 ; a three days' journey. N5n 
multi cibl hospitem accipiBs, multi iocl, 0., Fam., ix. 26, 4; you will 
receive a guest who is a small eater but a great joker. 

Remarks. — 1. The Genitive of Quality, like the adjective, is not 
used with a proper name. Exceptions are very rare in classical Latin 
(Caes. , B.G., v. 35, 6, Quintus Lticfinius, Ciusdem Ordinis). But later they 
are more common. 

2. The Genitive of Quality is less common than the Ablative, being 
used chiefly of the essentials. The Genitive always of Number, Meas- 
ure, Time, Space; the Ablative always of externals, so of parts of the 
body. Often the use seems indifferent. (400.) 

Note.— T he omission of the adjective is not found before Apuleius, in whom, 
as in English, a man of influence may be for a man of great influence. 


Genitive as a Predicate. 


366. The Genitives of Possession and Quality may be used 
as Predicates. 


HXo versus PlautI nOn est, hie est, C., Fam. y ix. 16, 4; this verse is not 
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by Plautus, this is. Omnia quae mulieris fufirunt, virl flnnt dOtis 

C., Top., iv. 23; everything that was the woman's becomes the husband's 
under the title of dowry. Virttls tant&rum vlrium eat uj s 6 ipsa tuefitur, C. , 
Tu8c, , v. 1, 2; virtue is of such strength as to be her own protector. 

Remarks. — 1. The Possession appears in a variety of forms, and 
takes a variety of translations : 

HtLius erO vivos, mortuus hfLius erO, Prop., ii. 15 , 35; hers I shall be, 
living ; dead, hers I shall be. NOlae senfitus EOmSnOmm, plebs Hanni- 
balis erat, L., xxm. 39, 7; at Kola the senate was (on the side) of the 
Romans, the common folk (on) Hannibal's. DamnStid est iudicum, poena 
lSgis, C., Sull. , 22, 03; condemning is the judges' (business), punishment 
the law's. Est animl ingenul cul multum dfibefis eldem plurimum velle 
dfibfire, C., Fam., 11 . 6, 2 ; it shoivs the feeling of a gentleman to be will- 
ing to oive very much to him to whom you already owe much. Pau- 
peris est numer&re pecus, Ov., 31., xm. 823 ; 'tis only the poor man that 
counts his flock ('tis the mark of a poor man to count the flock). 

Observe the special variety, Oenitivus Aucturis : Is [Hercules] dlc 6 - 
b&tur esse MyrOnis, C., Verr., iv. 3, 5; that (statue of) Hercules was said 
to be Myron's (work), by 3Iyron. 

So also with facere, to make (cause to be), which is common in Livy 
especially : 

EOmftnae dicidnis facere, L., xxi. 60, 3 ; to bring under the Roman, 
sway. Summurn imperium in orbe terr&rum Macedonum fScerant, L., xlv. 
7,3; the paramount authority of the world they had brought (into the 
hands) of the Macedonians, 

2. For the personal representative of a quality, the quality itself may 
be used sometimes with but little difference, as : stultitiae est, it is the 
part of folly ; stultl est, it is the part of a fool. So, too, stultum est, 
it is foolish. But when theadj. is of the Third Declension, the neuter 
should not be used, except in combination with an adj. of the Second. 

Temporl cddere semper sapientis est habitum, C., Fam., iv. 9, 2 ; to yield 
to the pressure of the times has always been held wise. Pigrum et iners 
videtur stlddre adqulrere quod possis sanguine parare, Tac., O., 14 , 17 ; it 
is thought slow and spiritless to acquire by sweat what you can get by 
blood. 

Some combinations become phraseological, as : cdnsuSttidinis, mdris 
est (the latter post-classical), it is the custom. 

3. The same methods of translation apply to the Possessive Pro- 
noun in the Predicate (“Vengeance is mine") : meum est, it is my 
property , business, way. 

Ndn est mentlrl meum, Ter., Heaut., 549 ; lying is not my way (I do 
not lie). His tantls in r 6 bus est tuum vid 6 re, quid agatur, C., Mur. , 38, 
83 ; in this important crisis it is your business to see what is to be done. 
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Partitive Genitive. 


367. The Partitive Genitive stands for the Whole to which 
a Part belongs. It is therefore but an extension of the Pos- 
sessive Genitive. It may be used with any word that involves 
partition, and has the following varieties (368-372) : 

368. The Partitive Genitive is used with substantives of 
Quantity, Number, Weight. 

M&ximiui vlnl numerus fait, permSgnum pondus argentl, C., Ph. , 11. 27, 

66 ; there was a large amount of urine , an enormous mass of silver. In 

ifigerO Leontlnl agrl medimnnm trlticl seritur, C. Verr., in. 47, 112 ; on a 

juger of the Leontine territory a rnedimnus of wheat is sown. C&mp&nft- 
ram Siam, qulngentfe fere eqoites excfidere acie iubet, L., x. 29, 2 ; he or- 
ders a squadron of Campanians , about 500 horsemen , to leave the line. 

Remark. — This is sometimes called the Oenitivus Generis , Whether 
the conception be partitive or not, depends on circumstances. 

Medimnus trlticl, a rnedimnus of wheat , may be a rnedimnus of 
wheat ( Genitivus Generis) or a medimnus of wheat { Partitive ). 

Note.— T he reversed construction is occasionally found. Sex di6s ad earn rem 
cOnficiendam spatil pdstulant, Caes., B. C., i. 3, 6, instead of spatium sex dierum. 


369. The Partitive Genitive is used with the Neuter Sing- 
ular of the following and kindred words, but only in the 
Nominative or Accusative. t 


tantrum, so much, quantum, as {how much), aliquantum, somewhat, 
multum, much, plus, more, plOrimum, most, 

paulum, little, minus, less, minimum, least, 

satis, enough, parum, too little, nihil, nothing , 

h5c, this, id, iUud, istud, that, idem, the same , 

quod and quid, which and what ? with their compounds. 


Quod in rebus hones tls operae curaeque pSnStur, id itlre laudSbitur, C., 

Off., 1. 6, 19 ; what {of) effort and pains shall he bestowed on reputable 
deeds, will receive a just recompense of praise. Is locus ab omnl turbfi id 
temporis (336, n. 2) vacuus [erat], C., Fin., v. 1, 1 ; that place was at that 
{point of) time free from anything like a crowd. Satis eloquentiae, 
sapientiae parum, S., C., 5 , 4 ; enough {of) eloquence, of wisdom too little. 


Remarks. — 1 . Neuter adjectives of the Second Declension can be 
treated as substantives in the Gen. ; not so adjectives of the Third, 
except in combination with adjectives of the Second, but here usually 
the Second Declension adjective is attracted : aliquid bonum, or bonl, 
something good ; aliquid memorabile, something memorable ; aliquid bonl 
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et memor&bilis, something good and memorable (better aliquid bonum et 
memor&bile). 

Quid habet ista rSs aut laet&bile aut glOriflsum! C., Tusc. t 1. 21,49 
( 204 , n. 3 ). 

2. A familiar phrase is : Nihil reliqul faoere. 1 . To leave nothing 
(not a thing). 2. (Occasionally), to leave nothing undone. 

Notes.— 1. The conception is often not so much partitive as characteristic. So 
Quodcumque h 5 c rfignl, V., A., 1. 78 ; this realm, what (little) there is of it {what little 
realm I have). Perhaps, too, such combinations as flfigitium hominis may be classed 
under this head. See 361, n. 3. 

2. The partitive construction, with a preposition, is not found in Cicero or Caesar, 
but begins with Sallust : 

Ad id loci, s., 6'., 45 , 3 ; ad id locOrum, S., lug., 63, 6. 

370. The Partitive Genitive is used with numerals, both 
general and special. 

Special : 

Centum mllitum, a hundred (of the) soldiers , a hundred (of) soldiers. 

(Centum mllitSs, a, the hundred soldiers.) 

Quintus rfigum, the fifth (of the) kmy(s). 

(Quintus rfix, the fifth king.) 

General : 

Multi mllitum, many of the soldiers , many soldiers. 

(Multi mllit68, many soldiers.) 

Remarks. — 1. The English language commonly omits the partition, 
unless it is especially emphatic : 

Multi dvium adsunt, many citizens are present. Multi elves adsunt, 
many are the citizens present. 

2. When all are embraced, there is no partition in Latin : 

(NOe) trecentl conidrSvimus, L., 11. 12, 15 ; three hundred of us have 
hound ourselves by an oath. Volnera quae circum plQrima mdrOs accepit 

patriOe, V., A., n. 277; wounds which he received in great numbers before 
his country's walls. 

QuI omnes, all of whom. Quot estis 1 how many are (there of) you f 

So always quot, tot, totidem. 

Here the English language familiarly employs the partition. Ex- 
ceptions are very rare. 

3. On mllle and mllia, see 293 . On prepositions with numerals, see 
372 , R. 2. 


371. The Partitive Genitive is used with Pronouns. 


II mllitum, those (of the) soldiers. 11 mllitSs, those soldiers. 

H 11 GraecQrum, those (of the) Greeks. 

Fld6n&tium qul supersunt, ad urbem Fld6n&s tendunt, L., iv. 33, 10 ; the 
surviving Fidenates take their way to the city of Fidenae. 
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Remarks. — 1 . Uterque, either (both), is commonly used as an adjec- 
tive with substantives : uterque consul, either consul = both consuls ; as 
a substantive with pronouns, unless a substantive is also used : uterque 
hOrum, both of these ; but uterque ille dux. So, too, with relatives in 
the neuter, and with Plural forms of uterque, concord is the rule. Com- 
pare uterque nostrum, C., Suit ., 4 , 13, with utrlque nOs, C., Fam., xi. 20 , 
3. See 292. 

2 . On the use of prepositions instead of the Genitive, see 372, r. 2 . 

Note.— The use of the relative with the Genitive is characteristic of Livy. 

372. The Partitive Genitive is used with Comparatives and 
Superlatives : 

Prior hOrum in proeliO cecidit, Nep., xxi. 1, 2 ; the former of these fell 
in an engagement. Indus est omnium flUminum mfiximus, C., N.D., 11 . 
52, 130 (211, R. 2). 


Remarks. — 1 . When there are only two, the comparative exhausts 
the degrees of comparison (300). 

2 . Instead of the Partitive Genitive with Numerals, Pronouns, Com- 
paratives, and Superlatives, the Abl. may be employed with ex, out of, 
do, from (especially with proper names and singulars), in, among (rare), 
or the Acc. with inter, among, apud: Gallus prOvocat flnum ex ROmSnls, 
the Gaul challenges one of the Romans ; flnus dS multls, one of the many 
(the masses) ; Croesus inter rOgOs opulentissimus, Croesus, wealthiest of 
kings. With Onus, ex or d6 is the more common construction, except 
that when flnus is first in a series, the Gen. is common. 

3. On the concord of the Superlative see 211, r. 2. 


Notes. — 1 . The Partitive Genitive with positives is occasional in poetry ; in prose 
it begins with Livy and becomes more common later. 


Sequimur t8, sfincte deflrum, V., A., iv. 576 ; we follow thee, holy deity. Canum 
d6gener6s (caudam) sub alvom flectunt, Plin., N.H. , xi., 50, 265 ; currish dogs 
curl the tail up under the belly. 

2. Substantival neuters, with no idea of quantity, were rarely followed by the Gen. 
in early Latin. Cicero shows a few cases of Plurals of superlatives, and one case of a 
Plural of a comparative in this construction : in interiOra aedium Sullae (Att. iv., 
3, 3). Caesar shows one case of a positive : in occultis ftc reconditls templl ( B . C., 
in. 105, 5). Sallust shows the first case of the Singular : in praeruptl montis ex- 
treme (lug-, 37, 4 ). Then the usage extends and becomes common, especially in Taci- 
tus. In the poets it begins with Lucretius. 

Ardua dum metuunt Smittunt v6ra vifil (29 , n. 2), Lucr., 1.660; the while they 
fear the steeper road , they miss the true. 

So amSra cflrfirum, H., 0 ., iv. 12, 19 ; bitter elements of cares, Utter cares; strfita 
vi&rum, V., A 1 . 422 = strfitae viae, the pared streets. 

8. The Partitive Genitive is also used with Adverbs of Quantity, Place, Extent : ar- 
mOrum adfatim, L., xxvii. 17, 7 ; abundance of arms ; ubi terrSrum, gentium! 
where in the world ? (Very late Latin, turn temporis, at that time.) The usage with 
hfle, efl, as hfle, e5 arrogantiae prdcitesit, he got to this , that pitch of presumption, 
is a colloquialism, which begins with Sallust, but is not found in Cicero or Caesar. 
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Notice especially the phrase : quod (or quoad) 6ius (facere) possum, as far as I can 
do 80 : C., Fam.y ra. 2, 2 ; Alt., xi. 12, 4 ; Inv. % n., 6, 20 . 

4. The Partitive Genitive with proper names is rare, and mostly confined to Livy : 
CQnsulum Sulpicius in dextrO Poetelius in laevQ cornfi. cOnsistunt, L., ix. 27, 8. 

5 . The Partitive Genitive as a Predicate is Greekisli : Figs nfihilinm tfi. quoque 
fontium, H., <?., IU., 13, 13 ; thou too shall count among the famous fountains. 


Genitive with Prepositional Substantives. 

373. Causa, gratia, ergo, and instar are construed with the 
Genitive. 

[Sophistae] quaesttis causa philosophabantur, C., Ac., 11. 23, 72 ; the pro- 
fessors of wisdom dealt in ph ilosophy for the sake of gain. Ttl mg amOris 
magis quam hondris servavisti gratia, Enn., F., 287 (m.); thou didst save 
me more for love's (sake) than (thou didst) for honors sake. Virtfitis 
ergg, C., Opt. Gen., 7, 19; on account of valor, instar months equus, V., 
A., 11. 15 ; a horse the bigness of a mountain. Plats mihl Onus Instar est 
omnium, C., Br., 51, 191 ; Plato by himself is in my eyes worth them all. 

Remarks. — 1. Causa and gratia, for the sake , commonly follow the 
Gen. in classical Latin and also in the Jurists. In Livy and later they 
often precede. ErgS, on account , belongs especially to early Latin, 
except in formulae and laws, and follows its Genitive. It is rare in the 
poets. Instar is probably a fossilized Infinitive (Instare), meaning “ the 
equivalent” whether of size or value. 

2. Except for special reasons causa takes the possessive pronoun in 
agreement, rather than the personal pronoun in the Genitive ; more 
rarely gratia : 

VeBtra relque ptlblicae causa, C., Verr v. 68, 173 ; for your sake and 
that of the commonivealth. But in antithesis, multa quae nostrl causa 
numquam facer gmus, facimus causa amlcQrum ! C., Lael 16, 57 (disputed). 


II. GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

374. Adjectives of Fulness, of Participation, and of Power, 
of Knowledge and Ignorance, of Desire and Disgust, take 
the Genitive. 


Plgnus rlmarum, Ter., Fun., 105 ; full of chinks (“a leaky vessel”). 
Particeps cOnsilil, C., Suit., 4, 12 ; a sharer in the plan. Mentis compos, 
C. , Ph. , 11. 38, 97; in possession of (one’s) mind. Multarum r6rum perltus, 
C., Font., 11, 25 ; versed in many things. Cupidus pecuniae, Cf. C., 
Verr., 1. 3, 8 ; grasping after money. FastldiOsus Latlnarum (lltterarum), 
C., Br., 70, 247 ; too dainty for Latin. Omnium rgrum inscius, C., Br., 
85, 292 ; a universal ignoramus. Ctlr n5n ut plgnus vitae conviva recgdis ? 
Lucr., 111. 938 (273). Sitque memor nostrl necne, referte mihl, 0 v., TV., rv. 
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3, 10 (204, n. 7). COnscia mens recti Ffimae mendficia rlsit, Ov., F., iv. 31 1 
(330 , r.). Agricolam laudat itlris lggumque perltus, H., S., 1. 1, 9; the hus- 
bandman^ s lot) is praised by the counsel leamed in the law. OmnCs im- 
memorem beneflcil Odfirunt, C., Off . , 11. 18, 63 ; all hate a man who has no 
memory for kindness. (B6stiae) sunt ratiQnis et QrfitiSnis expertSs, C„ Off., 
1. 16, 50; beasts are devoid of reason and speech ( lack disco urse of reason). 
Omnia plfina cdnsiliSrum, infinia verbdrum vidfimus, C., Or., 1. 9, 37; we see 
a world that is full of wise measures, void of eloquence. Gallia frfignm 
fertilis fait, L., v. 34, 2; Gaul was productive of grain. 

Notes.— 1 . Of adjectives of Fulness , with the Gen., only pl6nus, replStus, inops, 
and infinis are classical and common ; single instances are found of llberSlis, pro- 
fQsos, in Sallust (6*., 7, C ; 5, 4 ), and ieidnns occurs once in Cicero. Plautus also 
uses onustus and prOdigus. Poets and later prose writers are free. PlSnus occurs 
very rarely with the Abl. in Cicero and Caesar, more often in Livy. BefertUB is 
used by Cicero usually with the Abl. of the Thing and with the Gen. of the 
Person. 

2 . Participation : Classical are particeps, expers, cOnsors, with some adjectives 
expressing guilt, as manif&stus (archaic), afflnis, reus. Of these particeps hikes 
also the Dat. in post-classical Latin, and expers has also the Abl. (not classical) from 
Plautus on. (See S., C., 33, 1 .) Afflnia has the Dat. in Livy, in local sense also in 
Cicero ; reus takes Abl. or d6. 

3 . Power: Compos alone is classical, and is occasionally found with Abl. in Sal- 
lust, Vergil, Livy. PotSns is found in Plautus, the poets, and post-classical prose ; 
impos in Plautus, and then not until Seneca. 

4 . Knowledge and Ignorance : Classical are some eighteen. Of these perltus has 
also Abl., and rarely ad ; InsuGtus takes also Dat. as well as d8 ; prtLdSns has also 
ad ; rudis has Abl. with in more often than the Gen. in Cicero, but also ad. Ante- 
classical Latin shows a few more adjectives. 

6. Desire and Disgust : Classical are avidus, cupidus, fastldiOsua, studifeufl. 
Of these avidus has also in with Acc. and with Abl. ; studiOsus has Dat. in Plautus 
( if. 0 ., 801) ; single examples are cited with ad and in. F&stldiOsufl occurs but once 
in Cicero (see above) ; see H., 0 ., hi. 1, 37 . 

6. In later Latin and in the poets almost all adjectives that denote an affection of the 
mind take a Gen. of the Thing to which the affection refers, where model prose requires 
the Abl. or a preposition: cSnsilil ambiguus, Tac., H., iv. 21 ; doubtful of purpose. 
Ingr&tus salfltis, V., A., x. 665. 

The analogy of these adjectives is followed by others, so that the Gen. becomes a 
complement to the adjective, just as it is to the corresponding substantive. 

Integer Vitae, n., O., 1 . 22, 1 ; spotless of life ; like integrity vitae. (Compare 
fSm& et fortfLnlS integer, S., //., n. 41 , 5 D ; in fame and fortunes intact.) 

7 . The seat of the feeling is also put in the Gen., chiefly with animl and ingenii 
(which were probably Locatives originally). Aeger animl, L., 1. 58 , 9 ; sick al heart, 
heartsick. Audfix ingenil, Stat., S., m. 2 , 64 ; daring of disposition. The PI. is 
animls. 

8. The Gen. with adjectives involving Separation instead of the Abl. ( 390 , 3) begins 
with the Augustan poets ; though Sallust shows nddus and vacuus {lug., 79, 6 ; 90, 
l); liber labdrum, H., A.P., 212. 

9 . Classical Latin uses certus with Gen. only in the phrase certiOrem facere, to 
inform, which has also d8 (always in Caesar). 

10 . Dlgnua, worthy , and indlgnus, umoorthy , with Gen. are poetical and rare. 

11 . On aliSnuB, strange , see 359 , n. 2. On aequ&lis, commtinis, cOnscius, con* 
trfirius, pSr, proprius, similis, supers tes, and the like, see 359 , r. i. 
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Genitive with Verbals. 

375. Some Present Participles take the Genitive when they 
lose their verbal nature ; and so occasionally do verbals in 
-ax in poetry and later prose. 

(Epamlndnd&s) erat adeO v&rit&tis dfligSns at n8 iocC qaidem mentlrfitar, 

Nep., xv. 3, 1 ; Epaminondas was so careful ( such a lover) of the truth 
as not to tell lies even in jest. Omnium c3ns6nsfL capftx imperil nisi im- 
per&sset, Tac., H., i. 49 ; by general consent capable of empire , had 
he not become emperor. 

Notes.— 1. The participle is transient; the adjective permanent. The simple test 
is the substitution of the relative and the verb : amftns (participle), loving ( who is 
loving ) ; amfinfl (adjective), fond, (substantive), lover ; patifins (participle), bearing 
{who is bearing) ; patidns (adjective), enduring, (substantive), a sufferer. 

2 . Ante-classical Latin shows only amfins, cupiSns, concnpifins, fogit&ns, 
gerSns, persequGns, BciSns, temper&ns. Cicero carries the usage very far, and it is 
characteristic of his style. Caesar, on the other hand, has very few cases (B. C., 1. 69, 3). 

Cicero also shows the first case of a Gen. after a compared participle. Sumus 
nfitftrS appetentissiml honeet&tis, C., Tuscan. 24,58. These participles can also 
revert to the verbal constructions. 

3 . Of verbals with the Gen., Plautus shows one example : mendfix {Asin., 855) ; 
Cicero perhaps one : rapfix {tael., 14, 50). The usage in later Latin and the poets is 
confined at most to about one dozen verbals. 


III. GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

Genitive with Verbs of Memory. 

376. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting, 
take the Genitive. 

T8 veteris amldtiae commonefScit, [C .] ad Her ., iv. 24, 33 ; he reminded 
you of your old friendship. Est proprium stultitiae aliQrum vitia cemere, 

obllvlscl suOrum, C., Tusc., hi. 30, 73; the fact is, it shows a fool to have 
keen eyes for the faults of others, to forget ones own. Ipse iubet mortis 
t8 meminisse deus, Mart., ii. 59 ; a god himself bids you remember death. 

Remarks. — 1. Verbs of Reminding take more often the Abl. with 
d8 (so regularly in Cicero), and the Acc. neut. of a pronoun or Nu- 
meral adjective. Tacitus alone uses monere with the Gen. (Arm., 1. 

67, })- 

0r5 ut Terentiam monefitis d8 testaments, C., Att., xi. 16, 5; I beg you 

to put Terentia in mind of the will. DlscipulOs id flnum moneS, Quint., 
ii. 9 , 1 (333, 1). 

2. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting also take the Acc., espe- 
cially of Things : 
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Haec Slim meminisse iuvfibit, V., A., 1. 203 ; to remember these things 
one day will give us pleasure. QuI sunt bonl elves, nisi qul patriae bene- 
fleia meminenmt 1 C. , Plane . , 33, 80 ; who are good citizens except those 
who remember the benefits conferred by their country ? ObllviscI nihil 
soles nisi iniflrias, C., Ldg., 12, 35 ; you are wont to forget nothing except 
injuries. 

Becordor (literally = I bring to heart , to mind) is construed with the 
Acc. of the Thing, except in three passages from Cicero ; de is found 
with Persons. 

Et vOcem Anchisae magnl voltnmque recordor, V., A., vm. 156 ; and 1 

recall (call to mind) the voice and countenance of Anchises the Great. 

Meminl, I bear in mind , I (am old enough to) remember , takes the 
Accusative : 

[Antipatrom] tfi probe meministi, C., Or., 111. 50, 194 ; you remember 
Antipater very weU. 

3. Venit mihi in mentem, it comes into (up to) my mind , may be con- 
strued impersonally with the Gen., or personally with a subject ; the 
latter by Cicero only when the subject is a neuter pronoun. 

Venit mihi Flatdnis in mentem, C., Fin., v. 1, 2 ; Plato rises before 
my mind's eye. 


Genitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

377. Misereor, I pity , takes the Genitive, and miseret, it 
moves to pity, paenitet, it repents, piget, it irks, pudet, it 
makes ashamed, taedet and pertaesum est, it tires, take the 
Accusative of the Person Who Feels, and the Genitive of the 
Exciting Cause. 

MiserBminl sociOrum, C., Verr., 1. 28, 72 ; pity your allies ! Suae quern- 
que fortdnae paenitet, C., Fam., vi. 1, 1 ; each man is discontented with 
his lot. Me n5n sOlum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet, C., Dom ., 
11, 29 ; lam not only fretted at my folly, but actually ashamed of it. 

Remarks. — 1 . Pudet is also used with the Gen. of the Person whose 
Presence excites the shame : 

Pudet deOrum hominumque, L., in. 19, 7 ; it is a shame in the sight of 
gods and men. 

2. These Impersonals can also have a subject, chiefly a Demon- 
strative or Relative pronoun : N5n tfi haec pudentl Ter., Ad., 754 ; do 
not these things put you to the blush ? 

3. Other constructions follow from general rules. So the Iuf. 
(422) and quod (542). 

N5n m 8 vlxisse paenitet, C., Cat.M., 23, 84 (540). Quintum paenitet 
quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C., Att., xi. 13, 2 ; Quintus is sorry that 
he has wounded your feelings. 
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Notes.— 1. With the same construction are found misereO (earl y Latin), miserSsoO 
(poetical), dispudet (early Latin), distaedet (early Latin), vereor (mostly in early 
Latin), and a few others. 

2 . Miserfirl and commiserarl, to pity, commiserate, take Acc. until very late 
Latin. 


Genitive with Judicial Verbs. 

The Genitive with Judicial Verbs belongs to the same category as the Genitive with 
Verbs of Rating, both being extensions of the Genitive of Quality. 


378. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and 
Acquitting take the Genitive of the Charge. 

(Miltiadgs) accfisfitus est prgditiSnis, Nep.,i. 7 , 5; Militiades was 
accused of treason. [Fannins] C. Verrem Insimulat av&ritiae, C., Verr. , 

1 . 49 , 128 ; Fannins charges Gains Verres with avarice. VideO ndn tfi 
absoltltum esse improbitfitis sed iU5s damn at 5 s esse caedis, C., Verr., 1 . 28 , 
72 ; I see not that you are acquitted of dishonor, but that they are con - 
victed of murder. 


Remarks. — 1. Judicial Verbs include a number of expressions and 
usages. So capl, tengrl, dgprehendl, sg adstringere, sg adligfire, sg obligfire 
(ante-classical), and others, mean to be found guilty ; increpfire, increpi- 
tfire, nrggre, dgferre, arguere, etc., mean charge. 

So also kindred expressions : reum facere, (to make a party) to indict, 
to bring an action against ; ngmen dgferre dg, to bring an action 
against ; sacrilegil compertum esse, to be found (guilty) of sacrilege. 

2 . For the Gen. of the Charge may be substituted ndmine or crlmine 
with the Gen., or the Abl. with dg: ngmine (crlmine) coninratiQnis 
damnfire, to find guilty of conspiracy ; acctlsare dg vl, of violence (Gen. 
vis rare) ; dg vengficiS, of poisoning ; dg rgbus repetundls, of extortion. 
POstulare always has dg in Cicero. We find sometimes in with Abl.; 
convictus in crlmine, on the charge ; or, inter : inter slcariOs damnfitus est, 
convicted of homicide (C., Cluent ., 7, 21 ; Cf. Ph ., 11. 4, 8). 

3. Verbs of Condemning and Acquitting take the Abl. as well as the 
Gen. of the Charge and the Punishment, and always the Abl. of 
the definite Fine ; the indefinite Fine, quantl, dupli, quadrupll, etc., is 
in the Genitive. 

AcctlsSre capitis, or capite, to bring a capital charge. Damnfire capitis, 
or capite, to condemn to death. Damnfirl decern mllibus, to be fined ten 
thousand. 

Mnltfire, to mulct, is always construed with the Ablative : Mnltfire 
peednifi, to mulct in (of) money. 

Manlius virtfttem filil morte multfivit, Quint., v. 11, 7 ; Manlius purv 
ished the valor of his son with death. 

4 . Destination and Enforced Labor are expressed by ad or in, but all 
examples are post-classical : damnfirl ad bfistifis, to be condemned (to be 
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thrown) to wild beasts ; ad (in) metalla, to the mines ; ad (in) opus ptib- 
licum, to hard labor. V 5 tl damn&rl, to be bound to fulfil a vow , is 
Livian (except Nep., xx. 5 , 3, where it has a different sense). 

5 . Verbs of Accusing may have also the Acc. of the Thing and the 
Gen. of the Person : inertiam accfisfis adnlescentinm, 0., Or., 1 . 58 , 246. 


Genitive with Verbs of Rating and Buying. 

379. Verbs of Rating and Buying are construed with the 
Genitive of the general value or cost, and the Ablative of the 
particular value or cost. (404.) 

Verbs of Rating are : aestimfire, exlstimfire (rare), to value ; pnt&re, 
to reckon ; dficere (rare in Cicero), to take ; habere, to hold ; pendere 
(mostly in Comedy), to weigh ; facere, to make , put ; esse, to be (worth) ; 
fieri, to be considered. 

Verbs of Buying are : emere, to buy ; vendere, to sell ; venire, to be 
for sale ; stSre and cOnstfire, to cost , to come to ; prOstare, licfire, to be 
exposed , left {for sale); condficere, to hire; locfire, to let. 


380. 1 . Verbs of Rating take : 

Mfignl, much , pltLris, more , plfiriml, mfiximl, most , 

ParvI, little , min5ris, less , minimi, least, 

TantI, tantldem, so qnantl (and compounds), nihiU, naught, 
much , how much , 

Equivalents of nihill, nothing , are floccl, a lock of wool , nancl, a trifle , 
assis, a copper , pill (both in Catullus, mainly), and the like, and so also 
hfiins, that (a snap of the finger), all usually with the negative. 

Bum ne ob malefacta, peream ; parvI exIstumS, Pl., Capt . , 682, ; so 
long as it be not for misdeeds , let me die ; little do I care. [Volupt&tem] 
virttls minimi facit, C., Fin., 11. 13, 42 ; virtue makes very little account 
of the pleasure of the senses, [indices] rem pilblicam floccl n5n facinnt, 
Cf. C., Att., iv. 15, 4 ; the judges do not care a fig for the State . N 5 n 
habeO nancl Marsum angnrem, C., Div. t 1. 58, 132 ; I do not value a 
Marsian augur a baubee. 

Remark. — TantI is often used in the sense of operae pretium est = it 
is worth while. 

Est mih! tantl hfiins invidiae tempestatem snbire, C., Cat., n. 7 , 15 ; it 

is worth while {the cost), in my eyes, to bear this storm of odium. 

Notes.— 1. AestimO is found with the Abl. as well as with the Genitive. So 
aestimfire m&gnO and mfignl, to value highly. Cicero prefers the Ablative. 

2 . Observe the phrases : bonl (aeqnl bonlqne) facie (a colloquialism), bonl cOn- 
8tll0 (an old formula), I] nit up with, take in good part. N5n pfinsl habere (dficere)| 
to consider not worth thejvhile , is post-Augustan and rare. 
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2. Verbs of Buying take tantl, quanta pluris, and mindris, 
The rest are put in the Ablative. 

V 6 nd 0 meum (frfLmentum) nSn pldris quajn cfiterl, fortasse etiam minSris, 

C., Off., hi. 12, 51 ; I sell my corn not dearer than everybody else, per- 
haps even cheaper. Magis Ula iuvant quae pluris emuntur, Juv., xi. 16 ; 
things give more pleasure which are bought for more. Emit (Canius hor- 
tSe) tantl quantl Pythius voluit, C., Off., hi. 14, 59 ; Canius bought the 
gardens at the price Pythius wanted. 

Quantl cSnSs 1 What do you give for your dinner f 

Quantl habitfis 1 What is the rent of your lodgings f 

But: 

ParvS fames eSnstat, m&gnS fSstldium, Sen., E.M. , 17, 4 ; hunger costs 
little , daintiness much. 

An instructive shift : 

Emit! peril hercle: quantl! — VIgintI minis, Tkr., Fun., 984 ; he 

bought her f Tm undone. For how much ? — Twenty minae. 

Remark. — Bene emere, to buy cheap ; bene vender e, to sell dear ; male 
emere, to buy dear ; male vendere, to sell cheap. So, too, other adverbs: 

melius, optime, peius, pessime. 

Genitive with Interest and RSfert. 

381. Interest and Refert take a Genitive of the Person, 
seldom of the Thing, concerned. 

Interest omnium r6ct6 facere, C., Fin. , u. 22, 72 ; it is to the interest 
of all to do right. Refert compositiSnis quae quibus antepSnas, Quint., 
ix. 4 , 44 ; it is of importance for the arrangement of words, which you 
put before which. 

Instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, the 
Ablative Singular feminine of the possessives is employed. 

MeS interest, meS refert, I am concerned. 

Notes.— 1. Refert is commonly used absolutely, occasionally with meS, etc., sel- 
dom with the Gen., in the classical language. 

2 . Instead of Apposition use the Relative : 

Vehementer intererat vestrS, qui patres estis, liberOs vestrOs hie potissi- 
mum discere, Plin., Ep., iv. 13, 4 ; it were vastly to the interest of you parents, that 
your children, if possible , were taught at home. 

3. The Nom. as a subject is rare, except in Pliny’s Natural History: 

Usque adeO mSgnl refert studium atque voluptas, Lucr., iv. 984. 

Occasionally the Nom. of a neuter pronoun is found : 

Quid (Acc.) tua id (Nom.) refert ! Ter., Ph., 723 ; what business is that of yours t 

4. R6fert is the more ancient, and is employed by the poets (interest is excluded 
from Dactylic poetry by its ordinary forms) to the end of the classical period. Inter- 
est is peculiar to prose, employed exclusively by Caesar, and preferred by Cicero 
when a complement is added. 
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6 . No satisfactory explanation has been given of this construction. One view is 
that m efi rfifert was originally [exl meS rfi fert Hike ex meS rfi est), it is to my ad- 
vantage, and that the ex was lost. Interest having much the same force, but being 
later in development, took the constructions of rfifert by false analogy. The Gen. 
would be but parallel to the possessive. 

382. i. The Degree of Concern is expressed by an Adverb, 
Adverbial Accusative, or a Genitive of Value. 

Id mefi minnmfi rfifert, Ter., Ad., 881 ; that makes no difference at all 
to me. Theodfirl nihil interest, C., Tusc., 1. 43, 102 ; It is no concern of 
Theodoras. Mfignl interest meS tins nfis esse, C., Att., xm. 4 ; it is of 
great importance to me that we be together. 

2. The Object of Concern is commonly put in the Infini- 
tive, Accusative and Infinitive, ut or ne with the Subjunc- 
tive, or an Interrogative Sentence. 

Quid Milfinis intererat interficl Clfidinm ? C., Mil. , 13, 34 ; what interest 
had Milo in Clodius * being killed ? [Caesar dlcere solfibat] nfin tam snft 
quamrel pdblicae interessentl salvus esset, Suet., Iul. , 86 ; Caesar used to 
say that it was not of so much importance to him(self) as to the State 
that his life should be spared. VestrS interest nfi imperatfirem pessiml 
faciant, Tac., H 1. 30 ; it is to your interest that the dregs of creation 
do not make the emperor. Quid rfifert tales versfls qua yfice legantur 1 
Juv.,xi. 182; what matters it what voice such verses are recited 
with f 


3. The Thing Involved is put in the Accusative with ad : 

Magnl ad honfirem nostrum interest quam prlmum mfi ad urbem venire, 

C., Fam ., xvi. i, 1 ; it makes a great difference touching our honor that 
J should come to the city as soon as possible. 


Occasional Uses. 


383. 1 The Genitive is found occasionally with certain Verbs of 
Fulness : in classical Latin principally implfire, complfire, egfire, indigfire. 

PIsfi multfis cfidicfis implfivit earum rfirum, C., Verr. 1. 46 , 119 ; Piso 
filled ma/ny books full of those things. Virttis pldrimae commentatifinis 
et exercitatifinis indiget, Of. C., Fin. , hi. 15, 50 ; virtue stands in need 
of much {very much) study and practice. 

Notes.— 1. Classical Latin shows in all cases the Abl. much more frequently than 
the Gen., except in the case of indigfire, where Cicero prefers the Genitive. Livy 
likewise prefeip the Gen. with implfire. 

2. Ante-classical and poetic are explfire (Verg.), abundfire (Luc.), soatfire 
(Lucr.), saturare (Plaut.), obsaturare (Ter.), carfire (Ter.). Carfire and egfire 
have the Acc. occasionally in early Latin. 

3. Other Grecisms are labOrum dficipitur, H., 0,, n. 13 , 33 (reading doubtful). 
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KfignSvit populOrum, H., 0 ., m. 30, 12. Also mlrSrl with Gen. in Vergil (A., XL 
126). Noteworthy in the occasional use of cr&dere with Gen. in Plautus ; so once 

f&lll. 

2. A Genitive of Separation, after the analogy of the Greek, is found 
in a few cases in the poets. 

TJt me omnium iam labOrum levSs, Pl., Rud. 247 ; how yon relieve me 
at last of all my toils and troubles. DSsine mollium tandem quergUarum, 

H., 0 ., 11. 9, 17 ; cease at last from womanish complainings. 

3. The Genitive in Exclamations occurs in a very few instances in 
the poets. Cat., ix. 5 ; Prop., iv. (v.) 7, 21 ; compare Pl., Most., 912 ; 
Lucan, ii. 45. 

On the Genitive after comparatives, see 296 , n. 2. 

ABLATIVE. 

384. The Ablative is the Adverbial, as the Genitive is the 
Adjective case. It contains three elements : 

A. Where ? B. Whence ? C. Wherewith ? 

In a literal sense, the Ablative is commonly used with prepositions ; 
in a figurative sense, it is commonly used without prepositions. 

A. The Ablative of the Place Where appears in a figurative sense as 
the Ablative of the Time When. 

B. The Ablative of the Place Whence appears as : 

1. The Ablative of Origin. 2. The Ablative of Measure. 

C. The Ablative of the Thing Wherewith appears in a figurative 
sense, as : 

1. The Ablative of Manner. 2. The Ablative of Quality. 3. The 
Ablative of Means. 

Remark. — It is impossible to draw the line of demarcation with 
absolute exactness. So the Ablative of Cause may be derived from any 
of the three fundamental significations of the case, which is evidently 
a composite one. 

To these we add : 

D. The Ablative of Cause. E. The Ablative Absolute. 


I. The Literal Meanings of the Ablative. 

A. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHERE. 
AbiatTvus Localis. 

385. The Ablative answers the question Where ? and takes 
as a rule the preposition in. 

In portu nfivigS, Ter., And., 480 ; I am sailing in harbor. P5ns in 
HibGrS prope effectus (erat), Caes., B.C., 1. 62, 3 ; the bridge over the 
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Ebro was nearly finished. HistriQ in scaenS [est], Pl., Poen., 20 ; the 
actor is on the stage. Haeret in equ 5 senex, Of. C., Dei., 10 , 28 ; the old 
man sticks to his horse. 


Remarks. — 1. Verbs of Placing and kindred significations take the 
Abl. with in, to designate the result of the motion : classical are pOnere, 
to place , and compounds ; locare, collocare, to put ; statuere, cdnstituere, 
to set ; cOnsIdere, to settle ; deflgere, to plant ; demergers, to plunge ; 
imprimere, to press upon ; Inscolpere, to engrave (figurative) ; Inscrlbere, 
to write upon ; incttere, to carve upon ; incltldere, to shut into. 

Plato ratiOnem in capite pesuit, iram in pectore locftvit, C., Tusc ., 1. 10, 
20 ; Plato has put reason in the head , has placed anger in the breast . 
(Lncretia) cultrnm in corde deflgit, L., 1. 58, 11 ; Lucretia plants a knife 
in ( thrusts a knife down into) her heart. Philosophl in ils librls ipsls 
quOs scrlbunt de contemnendS gloria sna nOmina lnscrlbnnt, C., Tusc., 1. 
15, 34 ; philosophers write their own names on (the titles of) the very 
books which they write about contempt of glory. (Foedus) in columns 
aSnefi inclsum, C., Balb., 23, 53 ; a treaty cut upon a brazen column. 

The same observation applies to sub : 

POne sub currtl nimium propinqul sOlis in terrS domibus negfctS, H., 0 ., 

1. 22, 21 ; put (me) under the chariot of the all-too neighboring sun , in a 
land denied to dwellings. 

2. Verbs of Hanging and Fastening take ex, ab, or de. 

Cul spes omnis pendet ex forttlnfi, hulc nihil potest esse certl, C., Par., n. 
IT ; to him who has all his hopes suspended on fortune, nothing can be 
certain. 

3. Here and there in is often rendered by per : C., Fam ., 1. 7, 6, per 
prGvinciSs, here and there in the provinces ; V., A., in. 236. 


Notes.— 1. In classical prose the use of the Abl. without in is confined to a few 
words, mostly phraseological. So terrS, on land ; marl, fry sea ; usually in the phrase 
terrS marlque (rarely in the rev ersed order), on land and sea. In terrS is more 
common otherwise than terrS. LocO and locls, especially when used with adjectives, 
usually omit in. The same is true of parte and partibus ; so regularly dextrS 
(parte), sinistrS, laevS, etc., on the light , on the left. Livy uses regiO like locus. 
The tendency, however, is observable as early as Cicero’s time to omit the in when 
an adjective is employed, even in words other than those given above ; this tendency 
becomes more marked in Livy and is very strong in later Latin. The poets are free. 
Regard must always be had to 389. 

2. The Acc. with in after verbs of Placing is very rare in classical prose. In early 
Latin it is more common ; so with pCner©, impOnere, collocare. The examples with 
Acc. in classical Latin arc principally w ith compounds of pQnere, as impOnere (usu- 
ally), repOnere, expdnere. Collocare with in and Acc. in Caes., B. G., i. 18, 7, is not 
in a local sense. Sometimes the Dat. is found with impdnere. 

3. With a verb of Rest the motion antecedent to the rest is often emphasized by con- 
struing the verb with in and the Acc. instead of with in and the Abl. This occurs 
most often with 6886 and habfire, and seems to have been colloquial, as it is very rare 
in classical prose. 

NumerO mihl in mentem fuit dls advenientem gr&tiSs agere, Pl., Am., 180. 
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Adesse in sen&tom ittssit, c., Ph., v. 7, 19 (Of. hflc ades, come hither ). Parcere 
victla in a.*tiwmm habSbat, L., xxxm. xo, 4. 

386. Names of Towns in the Singular of the Third Declen- 
sion, and in the Plural of all Declensions, take the Ablative 
of Place Where without in. 

Ut ROmae consoles sic CarthSgine qnotannls blnl rfigSs crefibantur, Nep., 

xxiii. 7, 4 \ as at Rome (two) consuls , so in Carthage two kings , were 
created yearly. TSlis (ROmae Fabridus), qufilis Aristides AthOnls, fait, C., 
Off., in. 22, 87; Fabricius was just such a man at Rome as Aristides 
was at Athens. 

Remarks. — 1. Appositions are put in the Abl. commonly with in; 
when the appositive has an attribute, the proper name regularly pre- 
cedes : Nefipoll, in celeberrimO oppidO, C., Rah. Post., 10, 26; at Naples, 
a populous town. 

2. In the neighborhood of, at, is ad with Acc., especially of military 
operations: pdgna ad CannSs (better Cannensis), the battle at Ca/nnae ; 
pOns ad Gen&vam, Caes., B.O., 1. 7; the bridge at Geneva. 

Note.— The Abl. in names of Towns of the Second Declension is found once in Cae- 
sar ( B.C. , hi. 35, but the reading is questioned) ; more often in Vitruvius and later 
Latin, but in Greek words only. Apparent exceptions in Caesar and Cicero are to be 
referred to the Abl. of Separation. The poets, however, are free. 

387. In citations from Books and in Enumerations, the 
Ablative of the Place Where is used without in. 

Libr5 tertie, third book ; versa decimO, tenth verse ; aliO locC, elsewhere. 

But in is necessary when a passage in a book and not the whole book is 
meant : Agricultara landfitur in ee librO qnl est dfi tnendfi rg famili&rl, C., 
Cat. M., 17, 59; agriculture is praised in the work on domestic economy. 

388. In designations of Place, with tdtus, cunctus, whole ; 
omnis, all ; medius, middle, the Ablative of the Place Where 
is generally used without in. 

Menippns, meO iadiciO, tOtfi Asia disertissimos, C., Br., 91, 315 ; Menip- 

pus , in my judgment , the most eloquent man in all Asia (Minor). 
BattiadSs semper tete cant&bitur orbe, Ov., Am., 1 . 15, 13; Battiades (Cal- 
limachus) will always be sung throughout the world. 

Remark. — In is not excluded when the idea is throughout, in which 
case per also may be used. Neg5 in Sicilia t5tS ( throughout the whole of 
Sicily) ailum argenteom vfis fuisse, etc., C., Verr ., iv. 1, 1. 


389. In all such designations of Place as may be regarded 
in the light of Cause, Manner, or Instrument, the Ablative 
is used without a preposition. 
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TJt terrS Thermopylfirum angustiae Graeciam, ita marl fretum EurlpI 
olaudit, L.,xxxi. 23, 12 ; as the pass of Thermopylae bars Greece by 
land , so the frith of Euripus by sea . Ariovistus exercitum castrls conti- 
nuit, Caes., B.G., 1. 48, 4 ; Ariovistus kept his army within the camp. 
figressus est nOn vils sed trdmitibus, C., Ph., xm. 9, 19 ; he went out not 
by high roads but by cross-cuts. NfimO Ire quemquam publics probibet 
vifi, Pl., Cure ., 35 ; no man forbiddeth {any one to) travel by the public 
road. Mfitri8 cineres ROmam Tiber! subvecti sunt) Cf. Suet., Cal., 15; 
his mother's ashes were brought up to Pome by the Tiber. 

So recipere aliqnem tfictC, oppidO, porta, to receive a man into one's 
house, town, harbor ; where, however, the Acc. with in is not excluded: 
recipe me in tectum. Pl., R ., 574. 


B. ABLATIVE OF THE PLACE WHENCE. 

AblatTvus Separatlvus. 

390. 1 . The Ablative answers the question Whence ? and 
takes as a rule the prepositions ex, out of, de, from, ab, off. 

(Enm) exturb&stl ex aedibusl Pl., Trin., 137 ; did you hustle him out 
of the house ? ArSneSs deiciam de pariete, Pl., St., 355 ; I will get the 
cobwebs down from the wall. Alcibiadem Athenienses 6 clvit&te expul 6- 
runt, Cf. Nep., vii. 6 , 2 ; the Athenians banished Alcibiades from the 
state., Decedit ex GalliS B5mam Naevius, C., Quinct., 4, 16 ; Naevius 
withdrew from Gaul to Rome. Unde deiedstl sive ex qu5 locO, give ft 
qu5 loc5 {whether out of or from which place), eO restitu&s, C., Case., 
30, 88. 

2. The prepositions are often omitted with Verbs of Ab- 
staining, Removing, Relieving, and Excluding ; so regularly 
with dome, from home, rare, from the country. 

With Persons a preposition (chiefly ab) must be used. 


(Verres) omnia dome Bins abstulit, C., Verr., 11.34,83; Verves took 
everything away from his house. Ego, cum Tullius rflre redierit, mittam 

eum ad te, C., Earn., v. 20, 9 ; when Tullius returns from the country , 1 
will send him to you . 

Compare AlienB manmn abstineant, Cato, Ayr., 5, 1 ; let them keep 
their hand(s) from other people' s property , with [Alexander] vix fisemanfls 
abstinuit, C., Tusc ., iv. 37, 79 ; Alexander hardly kept {could hardly 
keep) his hands from himself {from laying hands on himself). 

Compare Lapidibus optimOs virOs forB pellis, C., liar. Res., 18, 39; you 
drive men of the best classes from the forum with stones, with latum 
aemulum ab e& pellitB, Ter., Eun., 215 ; drive that rival from her. 

Compare Omnium rerum n&tfLrd cBgnita llber&mur mortis metfi, C., 
Fin., 1. 19, 63; by the knowledge of universal nature we get rid of the 
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fear of death , with T8 ab ©B llberfl, C., Q.F., hi. i. 3, 9 ; I rid you of 
him . 

Compare Amldtia ntlllB I00B excltlditur, 0., Lael ., 6, 22 ; friendship is 
shut out from no place , with Ab ills exclddor, hBc ooncIfLdor, Cf. Ter., 
And., 386; I am shut out f rom her (and) shut up here (to live with her). 

Notes.— 1. In classical Latin the preposition is usually employed in local relations, 
and omitted in metaphorical relations ; though there are some exceptions. 

2. It is to be noted that in the vast majority of cases the separation is indicated by a 
verb ; hence this Abl. is found commonly with verbs compounded with prepositions. 
Thus, classical Latin shows but few simple verbs with the Abl., as follows : movBre. 
chiefly in general or technical combinations : movBre locB, senStfl, tribtl (Caesar, 
however, has no case) ; pellere, in technical language with clvit&te, domB, forB, 
patria, possessiBnibus, suls sBdibus ; cBdere is found with p&triS, vltfi, me- 
morifi, possessiOne, Italia ; cadere, technical with caus&; solvere with lBge 
(lBgibus), religiBne, etc., somnO; levSre and llberfire are found chiefly in meta- 
phorical combinations, and especially in Cicero ; arcBre has peculiarly ab With 
metaphorical, Abl. with local forces. In the case of most of these verbs, the preposi- 
tion with the Abl. is also found. 

8. Of compound verbs with the Abl., Cicero shows only bB abdicSre (principally 
technical), abesse (rarely), abhorrBre (once) ; ablre (in technical uses = sB abdic&re), 
abrumpere (once), absolvere, abstinBre (intrans. without, trails, more often with, 
preposition), dBicere (with aedllit&te, etc.), dBmovBre (once), dBpellere, dBsistere, 
dBturbSre ; Bddcere (rare) ; efferre (rare) ; BgredI ; Bicere ; Blfibl (rare) ; Bmit- 
tere (Caes.) ; Bripere (rare ; usually Dat.) ; Bvertere; excBdere; exclddere; 
exlre (rare) ; expellere ; exsolvere ; exsistere (rare) ; exturbSre ; intercltldere ; 
interdlcere (alicul aliqufi rB ; also alicul aliquid) ; praecipit&re (Caes.) ; prohi- 
bBre ; supersedBre. 

Early Latin shows a few more verbs with this construction. The poets are free with 
the Abl., and also later prose writers, beginning with Livy. 

4. Hum Q,from the ground, begins with Vergil. The preposition £ is found occa- 
sionally with domB ; necessarily with a word (adjective or adverb) involving measure- 
ment, as ; longinquB, longB, procul. 

5. Compounds with dl (dis) also take the Dative (in poetry) : 

Paulum sepultae dlstat inertiae cBlfita virtus, II., <9.,iv. 9,29; little doth 
hidden worth differ from buried doth. 

6. The Place Whence gives the Point of View from which. In English a different 
translation is often given, though not always necessarily : £ tergB, in the rear ; ex 
parte dextrfi, on the light side ; ab orient©, on the east ; §, tantB spatiB, at such a 
distance ; ex fuga, on the fight ; a rB frdmentSria labBr&re, to be embarrassed in 
the matter of provisions. 

3. The prepositions are also omitted with kindred Adjec- 
tives. 


Animus excelsus omnl est liber cflrS, C., Fin., 1. 15, 49 ; a lofty mind 
is free from all care. (CatB) omnibus hfLmanls vitils immunis, semper for- 
tdnam in su£ potestate habuit, Vell., 11. 35, 2 ; Cato , exempt from all 
human failings , always had fortune in his 01m power. Iugurtha (Ad- 
herbalem) extorrem patria effBcit, S., lug., 14, 11 ; Jugurtha rendered 
Adherhal an exile from his country. Utrumque (fraus et vis) homine 
aliBnissimum, C., Off., 1. 13, 41 . 
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Notes.— 1. The preposition Is more usual in most cases. PfLrtLS and immtLnis, with 
simple Abl., are poetical and post- Augustan. Expers, with Abl. instead of with Gen., 
belongs to early Latin and Sallust. Eecfins, fresh from , with Abl., belongs to 
Tacitus. 

2. Procul, for from , regularly takes the preposition ab, except in the poets and 
later prose. 

3. The Abl. of the Supine is early and late, as Cato, Agr ., 5 ; Vllicus pr imus cu- 
bitfl surg&t, postrSmus cubitum eat. See 436, n. 4. 

391. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the 
Ablative of the Place Whence. 

D 6 mar&tus fUgit TarquiniOs Corinthb, 0., Tusc ., v. 37, 109 ; Demaratus 
fled to Tarquinii from Corinth. Dol&bella D615 profictocitur, C., Terr., 
1 . 18 , 46 ; Dolabella sets out from Delos. 

Remarks. — 1. The prepositions ab (£) and ex (6) are sometimes used 
for the sake of greater exactness, but rarely in model prose. So regu- 
larly ab with the Place from which distance is measured : 

[AesculSpil templum] qulnque mllibus passuum ab urbe [EpidaurO] dlstat, 

Of. L., xlv. 28, 3 (403, N. 1). 

When the substantives urbe, city , and oppidO, town , are employed, the 
use of the preposition is the rule, as also when not the town, but the 
neighborhood is intended ; also always with longA When the Apposi- 
tive has an attribute the proper name regularly precedes. 

Aulide, ex oppidO BoeOtiae, from Aulis, a town of Boeotia. Ex Apol- 
lOnifi PontI urbe, from Apol Ionia, a city of Pontus. Ex oppidO GergoviS, 
Caes., B.O. y \n. 4, 2 ; from the toum of Geryoria. 

Early Latin is free in the use of prepositions ; and also from Livy 
on the usage seems to increase. 

2. The Place Whence embraces all the local designations : 

AgrigentO ex AesculSpil fSnO whereas we should say, from the temple 

of Aesculapius at Agrigentum. Unde domO 1 V., A., vm. 1 14; from what 
home ? 

3. Letters are dated from rather than at a place. 

Note.— N ames of countries are but rarely used in the Ablative. Cicero, Sallust, 
and Livy show no instance, Caesar only one (B.C., in. 58,4). Occasional examples 
are found in early Latin and in old inscriptions ; then in later historians, beginning 
with Velleius. The use of prepositions with towns seems in general to have been a 
colloquialism, Cf. Suet., Aug., 86. The poets are free in their usage. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
AbiatTvus SociatTvus. 

392. The Ablative of Attendance takes the preposition 
cum, with. 

Cum febrl domum rediit, C., Or., ni. 2 , 6 ; he returned home with a 
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fever. Catillna stetit in comitiC cum telC, Of. C., Cat., i. 6, 15 ; Catiline 
stood in the place of election with a weapon {on him). Cum baculd pfira- 
qne [senex], Mart., iv. 53, 3 ; an old man with stick and wallet. Nec te- 
cum possum vlvere nec sine t$, Mart., xii. 47, 2 ; I can't live either with 
you or without you. 

Remarks. — 1. In military phrases, the troops with which a march 
is made are put in the Ablative, with or without cum ; generally with- 
out cum when an adjective is used (Ablative of Manner), with cum when 
no adjective is used (Ablative of Attendance). With definite numbers, 
however, cum is regularly employed. 

AlbfinI ingentl exercittt in agram ROm&num impetum fScfire, L., 1. 23, 3 ; 
the Albans attacked the Roman territory with a huge army. Caesar cum 
equitibus DCCCC in castra pervfinit, Caes., B.C., 1. 41, 1 ; Caesar arrived 
in camp with nine hundred cavalry. 

2. Not to be confounded with the above is the Instrumental Abla- 
tive : 

NSvibus profectus est, C., Fam., xv. 3, 2 ; he set out by ship. 

So also with verbs which denote other military actions : 

Hasdrubal mediam aciem HispSnls fXrmat, L., xxiii. 29, 4 ; Hannibal 

strengthens the centre with Spanish troops. Actum nihil est nisi PoenO 
mllite port&s frangimus, Juv., x. 155 ; naught is accomplished unless we 
break the gates with the Punic soldiery (as if with a battering-ram). 

II. The Figurative Meanings of the Ablative. 

A. The Place Where is transferred to the Time When. 

Ablative of Time. AbiatTvus Temporis. 

393. Time When or Within Which is put in the Ablative. 

Qu& nocte nStus Alexander est, eadem Difinae Ephesiae templum defla- 
grfivit, Cf. C., N.D.y n. 27, 69 ; on the same night on which Alexander 
was bom , the temple of Diana of Ephesus burned to the ground. SfiturnI 
Stella trlginta fere annls cursum suum cOnficit, C., N.D. , 11. 20, 52 ; the 

planet Saturn completes its period in about th irty years. 

Many adverbial forms of time are really Locative Ablatives : 

So hodie, to-day ; herl(e), yesterday ; m&ne, in the morning . 

Remarks. — 1. Time Within Which may be expressed by per and the 
Accusative : 

Per eta ipsta dita quibus Philippas in AchaiS fait, Philoclta saltum 
CithaerOnis trfinscendit, L., xxxi. 26, 1 ; during those very days , while 
Philip was in Achaia , Philocles crossed the range of Cithaeron. 

2. Time Within Which may embrace both extremities ; so usually 
with tOtus, all, whole : 
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Hocte plait tStfi, redeant at mine serSna, V. (Poet. Lat. Min., iy. 155 

B) ; all night (Jupiter) rains; clear skies come back in the morning . 
Cf. Caes., B.G. , 1. 26, 5. 

So with definite numbers ; but rarely, until the post- Augustan 
period : 

Scrlptum est trlginta annls vlxisse Fanaetitun, posteftquam illOs librOs 
edidisset, C., Off., m. 2, 8 ; it is written that Panaetius lived for thirty 
years after he had published those books (not to be confounded with the 
Abl. of Difference, 403). Apud Pythagoram dlscipulls qulnque annls 
tacendtun erat, Sen., E.M., 52, 10; in the school of Pythagoras the 
disciples had to keep silence five years. 

3. When the Notion is Negative, the English Time For Which is the 
Latin Within Which. 

[RCscius] EOmam mnltls annls nOn v8nit, C., Rose. Am., 27, 74 ; Ros- 
cius has not come to Rome in {for) many years. Not always, however; 
compare Sex mfinsls iam hlc ngmO habitat, Pl., Most., 954 ; no one has 

been living here these six months. 

4. Especially to be noted is the Abl. of Time with hlc, this ; ille, that : 
Cul vlgintl his annls snpplic&tiO dScrfita est 1 0., Ph., xiv. 4, 11 ; to 

whom during these last twenty years has a supplication been decreed f 
[Karthfiginem] hdc bienniO SvertCs, C., Rep., vi. 11, 11 ; Carthage you 
will overturn in the next two years. 

Transferred to OrfitiO Obllqua, hlc becomes ille (660. 3) : 

DiodOras [respondit] illud argentum s8 panels illls diebus mlsisse Lily- 
baeum, C., Verr ., iv. 18, 39 ; Diodorus answered that he had sent that 
silver plate to Lilybaeum within a few days {a few days before ). 

5. The Abl. of Time is regularly accompanied by an attribute in 
classical Latin, except in the case of a number of common designations, 
as aest&te, die, hieme, nocte, vespere (vesperl). Exceptions are rare, such 
as comitils, lfice, pace, militia, and some names of games. 

394. The Ablative with the preposition in is used of points 
within a period of time, or of the character of the time. 

Bis in die, twice a day ; in pueritia, in boyhood; in adulescentia, in 
youth. 

NfUlO mode xnih! placuit bis in die saturum fieri, C., Tusc., v. 35, 100 ; 

it did not suit me in any way to eat my fill twice a day. Feci ego istaeo 
itidem in adulescentia, Pl., B., 410 ; I did those things too in my youth. 

Remark. — The use or omission of in sometimes changes the meaning. 
So belle Fersicd, at the time of the Persian war ; but in belle, in war 
times ; in pace, in peace times. Phraseological is in tempore, more fre- 
quent than tempore, at the right time. But in illO tempore means in 
those circumstances, at that crisis. At present , for the present, is 
always in praesentia or in praesentl (rare). 
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Notes.— 1. Classical Latin confines the nee of in to designations of Time of Life 
(though here, when an adjective is employed, in is usually omitted) and to the periods 
of time. Later in is used much more extensively. With numerals in is the rule. Cato 
and the poets have sometimes bis di8, as difis = ftnus difis. 

2 . D€,/rcwi, is also used in designations of time : principally in the phrase d8 did, 
dfi nocte. TJt iugulent hominem surgunt de nocte latrOnfis, H., Ep., i. 2, 32 ; to 
kill a man , highwaymen rise by night , i. e M while it is yet night. 

Inter, between : Quae prandia inter continuom perdidl triennium, Pl., St., 
213 ; what luncheons I have lost during three years together. 

IntrS, within : Subdgit sOlus intrS vigintl difis, Pl., Cure., 448 ; he quelled 
them all alone in less than twenty days. 

On per, through, see 336, b. 2. 

Cum, with, is found occasionally in phrases, as cum prlmS lflce, with daybreak. 

B. The Place Whence is transferred : 

1 . To Origin. 2 . To Respect or Specification. 


I. Ablative of Origin. 

395. Participles which signify Birth take the Ablative of 
Origin ; sometimes with the prepositions ex and d6. 

AmplissimS familift nfiti adulescentes, Caes., B.O. , vii. 37, 1 ; young 
men born of a great home. Numae Fompilil rfigis nepds, fUiS ortus, Ancus 
M&rcius erat, L., 1. 32, 1 ; King Numa Pomp Him' s grandson, a daugh- 
ter's issue, was Ancus Marcim. Maecenas atavls 6dite regibus, II., 0 ., 1. 
1, 1 ; Maecenas , offshoot of great-grandsire kings. Dls genite et geni- 
ttlre deCs, V., A., ix. 639 ; begotten of gods, and destined to beget gods ! 
Sate sanguine dlvum! V., A., vi. 125 ; seed of blood divine ! Ex me 
atque ex hOc natus es, Ter., Ileaut., 1030 ; you are his son and mine. 
5 derunt nates d6 paelice, Juv.,vi. 627; they hate the offspring of the 
concubine. 

Ab, and occasionally ex, are employed of remote progenitors : 

Plfirlque Belgae sunt ortl ab Germanls, Cf. Caes., B.O. , 11. 4, 1 ; Bel- 
gians are mostly of German descent. Oriundl ex Etrtlscls, Cf. L., 11. 9, 1 ; 
of Etruscan origin. 

Notes.— 1. The principal participles thus used are natus, prSgnatus, oriundus ; 
ortus, genitus, and satus begin in prose with Livy ; editus and cr8tus are i>oetic ; 
prOcreatus is late. Cicero uses oriundus but once ; it denotes remote origin. 

2. With names of Places the preposition is the rule ( 362 , n. 2) ; but there are a few 
exceptions in early Latin and in Cicero, and a couple of examples in Caesar. Later 
the simple Abl. disappears. The Abl. was the rule with names of Tribes. 

PeriphanSs BhodO merc&tor, Pl., A sin., 499. Magius Cremdna, Caes., B.C., 
1. 24, 4 . Q, VerrSs BOmilia, c., Verr. , 1. 8, 23 ; Q. Verves of the liomUian tribe. 

3. With finite verbs denoting Origin, the preposition is regular, except occasionally 
with nascl. 

4. The Ablative of Agent properly belongs here. But for convenience of contrast it 
is treated under 401. 


396. The Ablative of Material takes ex in classical Latin. 
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Ex animO cOnstSmus et corpora, Cf. C., Fin., rv. 8, 19 ; we consist of 
mind and body. 

Statua ex aurO,ex aere, facta, a statue made of gold , of bronze. Often 
an adjective is used : aureus, golden ; llgneus, wooden. 

Notes.— 1 . After Cicero cOnstare is used more often with the Abl. ; cOnsistere 
(with the Abl.) is poetical. ContinOrl, to be contained in, i.e., almost “ to consist of," 
takes the Abl. only, but with a different conception. 

Mediclna tOta cOnstat experiments, Quint., ii. 17, 9 ; all medicine is made up 
of expenments ( is empiiical). 

2 . With fieri the previous state is indicated by dO as well as by ex. 

DO tcmplO carcerem fieri ! C., Ph., v. 7 , 18 ; from a temple to become a jail. 
FlBs dS rhBtore consul, Juv., vii. 197; from (having been) rhetorician you wiU 
become consul. Ex OratOre arator factus, C., Ph., hi. 9, 22 ( 206 , it. 2). 

3 . Otherwise the simple Ablative of Material is poetic or late : 

Mfivors cael&tus ferrO, V., A., vm. 700 ; Mars careen of non. 

MeliOre lutO finxit, Juv., xiv. 35 ; he fashioned it of better clay. 


2 . Ablative of Respect. 


397 . The Ablative of Respect or Specification gives the 
Point From Which a thing is measured or treated, and is 
put in answer to the questions From What Point of View ? 
According to What ? By What ? In Respect of What ? 


Dlscrlptus populus cOnstl, Ordinibus, aetfitibus, C., Ley., in. 19, 44 ; a 

people drawn off according to income, rank, (and) age. Ennius ingeniO 
mSximus, arte rudis, Ov., Tr., 11. 424 j Ennius in genius great, in art 
unskilled. AnimO Ignavus, proefix Ore, Tac., II., 11. 23, IB ; coward of 
soul , saucy of tongue. 

Noteworthy are the phrases : crlne ruber, red-haired ; captus oculls 
(literally, caught in the eyes), blind ; captus mente, insane ; mea sen- 
tentia, according to my opinion ; iflre, by right ; lSge, by law , etc. ; and 
the Supines in -tl (430). 


Notes.— 1 . Prqiositions are also used, which serve to show the conception : 
(Gaesaris) adventus ex colOre vestltfls cOgnitus, (/. Qke%.,b.g., vii. 88, 1; 

the anival of Caesar was known by the color of his clothing. DO gestd intellegO 
quid respondeSs, C., Vat., 15 , 35 ; I understand by your gesture what answer you are 
giving. Ab animO aeger ful, Pl., Ep., 129 ; at heart I was sick. GtiOsum ab 
animO, Ter., Ph., 340 ; easy in mind. 

Similarly ex lSge, according to law ; ex pactO, according to agreement ; ex (dO) 
mOre, according to custom ; ex animl sententia, according to (my) heart's desire ; 
ex fUfl, useful. 

2 . A special category is formed by words indicating eminence or superiointy ; so ex- 
celled, antecellere, praestare, superare, vincere ; and the adjectives : Inslgnis, 
illflstris, dfgnus ; excellOns, praecellOns. Praecellere is found in early and late 

Latin, while dlgnSrl in poetic and post- Augustan. 

MfiximO populus BOmfinus animl magnittldine excellit, c., Off., 1. 18, 61 ; the 

Roman people excel most in loftiness of mind. 

On dlgnus with Gen., see 374 , n. 10 . 
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A curious usage is that of decOrus and decfire, with Abl., in Pl., M. G., 6 x 9 ; Arin., 577 . 

3. The origin of these constructions is still undetermined. They may be deduced 
also from the Instrumental side of the Abl., or from the Locative side. 

398. The Ablative of Respect is used with the Compara- 
tive instead of quam, than, with the Nominative or Accusa- 
tive ; but in the classical language mainly after a negative, 
or its equivalent. (Ablatlvus Comparationis.) 

Tunica propior palliOst, Pl., Trin. , 1154 ; the shirt is nearer them the 
cloak . Nihil est virttlte amfibilius, C., Lael. y 8, 28 ; nothing is more 
attractive than virtue. Quid est in homine ratiOne dlvlnius? C., Leg,, 1. 
7, 22 ; what is there in man more godlike than reason f 

So also after adverbs, but not so freely in prose : 

Lacrimfi nihil dtius SrOsdt, C., Inv. , 1. 56, 109 ; nothing dries more 
quickly than a tear. N6md est qul tib! sapientius su&dOre possit tfi ipeO, 
C., Fain., 11. 7, 1 ; there is no one ivha can give you wiser advice than 
you yourself. Pulcrum Grafitum turpOs mdrOs pCius caenO conlinunt, Pl., 
Most., 291 ; foul behavior doth bedraggle fine apparel worse than mud. 

Remark. — \V hen the word giving the point of view is a relative, the 
Abl. must be used. See 296 , r. 2. 

Phldiae simul&crls quibus nihil in illO genere perfectius vidfimus, cOgitfire 
tamen possumus pulchriOra, C., Or., 2, 8 ; the statues of Pheidias , than 
which we see nothing more perfect in their kind , still leave room for us 
to imagine those that are more beautiful. 

Notes.— 1. The comparative is also employed with the Abl. of certain abstract 
substantives and adjectives used as substantives ; so opIniOne, spO, exspectfitiGne ; 
apquO, itlstO, solito, and the like, all post-Ciceronian except aequO, opIniOne. 

(GOnsul) sfirius spO (= quam spOs fuerat) EOmam vOnit, L., xxvi. 26,4 ; the 
consul came to Rome later than was hoped. SolitO citStior amnis, L., xxm. 19 , 11 ; 
the river running faster than usual. 

2 . AequO and adaequO are found once each in Plautus with the Abl.; and then 
not till the time of the elder Pliny. 

3. For other details, see 296 and 644. 


C. ABLATIVE OF THE THING WHEREWITH. 
AbiatTvus SocIStlvus. Ablative of Attendance. 

1 . Ablative of Manner. 

399. The Ablative of Manner answers the question How ? 
and is used with the Preposition cum when it has no Adjec- 
tive ; with or without cum when it has an Adjective or its 
equivalent. ( Ablatlvus Modi.) 

[Stellae] drculOssuOs orbSsque cOnficiunt celeritste mlrabill, C., Rep., vi. 
15 , 15 ; the stars complele their orbits with wonderful swiftness. VOs 
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0r5 ut attente bonfique cum venia verba mea audifitis, C., Rose. Am ., 4, 9 ; 

I beg you to hear my ivords attentively a/nd with kind indulgence. 
Be&tG vlvere, honestS, id est cum virtdte, vlvere, C., Fin., m. 8,29 ; to 
live happily is to live honestly, that is, virtuously. 

Notes.— 1. The simple Abl. without an attribute is confined to a few substantives, 
which have acquired adverbial force ; early Latin shows astd, CurriculO, dold, ergd, 
grfitiis and ingr&tils, ioculd, merits, numerd, optfitO, Ordine, sortltd, volun- 
tSte, vulgd. Terence adds : vl, idre, iniuriS. Classical Latin shows some of 
these, also ratidne, ratiOne et via, mdribus, cdnsudtddine, silentid, c&sd, ldge, 
fraude, vitid, sacrSmentO (beginning with Livy), and a few others. Sometimes the 
idea of Specification is prominent, as in I8ge, idre (397) ; sometimes it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between the Manner and the Instrument : vl, violently and by violence ; yl et 
armls, by force of arms ; pedibus, afoot ; n&vibus, by ship. Notice, also, the use of 
per, through , with the Accusative : per vim, by violence ,* per Utter&S, by letter. 

2. The post-Ciceronian Latin extends the use of the Abl. without an attribute. 

3 . The phrases sub condicidne, sub ldge, etc ., begin with Livy. 

2 . Ablative of Quality. 

(Descriptive Ablative.) 

400. The Ablative of Quality has no Preposition, and al- 
ways takes an Adjective or an equivalent. 

[Hannibalis] ndmen erat mfigna apud omnds gldrifi, C., Or., 11. 18, 75 ; 

the name of Hannibal was glorious in the esteem of all the world. 
(Agdsilfius) statdrS fait humill, Nkp., xvii. 8, 1 ; Agestldus was (a man) 
of low stature. Ista turpiculd puella nasd, Cat., 41, 3 ; that girl of yours 
with the ugly nose. Clfivi ferrel digitl pollicis crassitddine, Cf. Caes., 
B.O., hi. 13, 4 ; iron nails of the thickness of your thumb. 

Remarks. — 1. External and transient qualities are put by prefer- 
ence in the Ablative ; Measure, Number, Time, and Space are put in 
the Genitive only ; parts of the body in the Ablative only. Otherwise 
there is often no difference. 

2. Of unnatural productions cum may be used : Agnus cum suilld 
capite, L., xxxi. 12, 7 ; a lamb with a swine's nead. 


3. Ablative of Means. 

401. The Means or Instrument is put in the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

The Agent or Doer is put in the Ablative with the Prepo- 
sition ab (a). The Person Through Whom is put in the 
Accusative with per. 

XerxSscertior f&ctna est, < *• ntoti5 -. \ a messa ^ 

Xerxes was informed, ] 2 ' £ nfintl8 - * “messenger. 

\ 3. per ndntium, by means of a messenger . 
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QuI snnt homines, £ quibus ille sB lapidibus adpetltum, etiam percussum 
esse dixit ? C. , Dom ., 5 , 13 ; who arc the men by whom he said tie had been 
throivn at with stones, and even hit ? VulgQ occldebantur 1 Per quBe 
et & quibus 1 C., Rose. Am., 29 , 80 ; were they cut doum openly ? Through 
whose instrumentality and by whose agency ? Nec bene prOmeritls capi- 
tur neqne tangitur Ir£, Lucr., ii. 651 (227, n. 4). Ipse docet quid agam: 
fSs est et ab hoste docBrl, Ov., M., iv. 428 (219). Dlscite s&n&rl per quem 
didicistis amfire, Ov., Rem. Am., 43 ; learn to be healed by means of (him 
by) whom you learned to love. 


Remarks. — 1. When the Instrument is personified and regarded as 
an Agent, or the Agent is regarded as an Instrument, the constructions 
are reversed ; when an adjective is used, the construction may be 
doubtful; see 354, x. 1, and 214 , r. 2. 

So iacent suls tBstibus, C., Mil., 18, 47 ; they are cast by their own 
witnesses ; or, they are cast , their own men being witnesses. 

2. A quality, when personified, has the construction of the person. 
So dBserl a mente, a spB. 

VObls animus ab Ign£vi£ atque sBcordifi conruptus [est], S., lug., 31 , 2; 
you have had your soul(s) debauched by sloth and indifference. 


Notes.— 1. The number of verbs construed with this Abl. is very large and com- 
prises several categories ; so verbs of Clothing and Providing, Adorning and Endow- 
ing, Training (Brudlre also takes in ; others take Acc., see 339), Living and Nour- 
ishing, etc. 

2. Of Special importance are assuBscO, assuBfaciB, assuBtus; (Catillna) sce- 
lerum exercitatiOne assuBfactus, C., Cat., 11. 5, 9. The Dat. is found first in Livr 
in prose. Ad with the Acc. is also classical. 

3. Afficere, to treat , with the Ablative, is a favorite turn ; see the Lexicons. 

4. Verbs of sacrificing, such as sacrificfire, sacrum facere, dlvlnam rem facer e, 
facere and fieri (mostly poetical), immol&re, litftre (poetical), have the Abl. of Means. 
But immol&re usually has Acc. and Dat., and so the others occasionally, except 
facere. 

QuInquftgintS caprls sacrificavBrunt, L., xlv. 16, 6 ; they sacrificed fifty she- 

goats. 

5. ITere lx»long also verbs like pluere, sfidfire (not classic), stlllare (not classic), 
fluere, manare, and the like : sanguine pluisse, L., xxiv. 10,7. The Acc. is also 
common. 

6. NItor, l stay myself, is construed with the Abl.; occasionally with in. PldB, 
CBnfldB, / trust, rely on, have the Abl. ; but w ith persons the Dat., sometimes also with 
things. On the other hand, difflldB, / < tiehnst , always has the Dat. in chissical Latin, 
but Tacitus shows Abl., and so do other later writers. Stare, to abide by, usually 
has the Abl., but occasionally in ; manBre has usually in ; the Abl. is poetical. Acqui- 
Bscere, to acquiesce in, with Abl. is rare. FrBtUS, supix>rted , takes the Abl. regularly; 
Livy alone uses the Dative. Contentus, satisfied with {by), is used only of one’s own 
possessions (rBbus, fortfinS, etc.), and has the Ablative. 

Saltis omnium nOn vSritate sBlum sed etiam fama nltitur, (f. C., Q.F., 1. ii. 
1, 2; the welfare of all rests not on truth alone, but also on repute. Eius ifidiciB stare 
nBlim, c., 'fuse., II. a6, 03 ; I should not like to abide by his judgment. 

7. A remnant of the old usage is found with fiQ, faciB, and esse : 

Quid fBcistl SClpiOne 1 Pl., Cas., 975 ; what have you done with the wand f Quid 
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mSfletl Pl., Most., n66 ; what will become of me? Quid t8 futurumst 1 Ter., 
Ph., 137 ; what is to become of you ? Quid hdc homine faciSs 1 C., Verr., 11. 16, 39 ; 
how will you dispose of this man? Quid hulc hominl facias 1 C., Caecin 11, 30 ; 
what will you do to this man ? Quid d8 ndbls futdrum Lest] % C., Fam ix. 17, 1 ; 
what is to happen in our case ? 

The use of the Dative is rare, and still more rare the use of dd. 

The construction is colloquial, and never found in Caesar and Tacitus ; it is 
always in an interrogative sentence, except in Cato and Ovid. 

4 . Ablative of Standard. Ablatlvus Mensurae. 

402. The Standard of Measure is put in the Ablative with 
verbs of Measurement and Judgment. 

Benevolentiam ndn arddre amdris sed stabilitate iudicdmus, C., Off . , l 
15,47; good will we are to judge not by ardor but by steadfastness. 
Magnate homines virtute mdtlmur, ndn fortunS, Nep., xviii. i, 1 ; we meas- 
ure great men by worth , not by fortune. Sonis homines ut aera tinnltd 
dlgndecimus, Quint., xi. 3,31 ; we distinguish men by sound , as coppers 
by ring. 

Remarks. — 1. It is often hard to distinguish the Measure from the 
Respect (see 397 ). 

2. Ex with the Abl. is frequently found with these verbs ; so regu- 
larly with aestimare, exlstimfire, spectare, in the sense of jtfdge, value. 

Dlcendum erit nOn esse ex fortuna fidem ponderandam, C., Part. Or., 34, 
117 ; the plea will have to be made that faith is not to be iceighed by 
fortune. Sic est vulgus : ex vBritate pauca, ex oplniSne multa aestimat, C. , 
Rose. Com., 10, 29 ; this is the way of the rabble : they value few things 
by (i the standard of) truth , many by {the standard of) opinion. 

403. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative. 

861 multls partibus maior (est) quam terra dniversa, C., N.D . , n. 36, 92 ; 

the sun is many parts larger than the whole earth. (Via) alterd tantO 
Iongidrem habebat finfractum, Nep., xviii. 8, 5 ; the road had a bend {that 
made it) longer by as much again, as long again. Quinquiens tantd am- 
plius VerrCs, quam licitum est, clvitatibus imperavit, Cf. C., Verr., hi. 97, 
225 ; Verres levied on the various cities five times more than was allowed 
by law. TurrCs denis pedibus quam mums alti6res sunt, Curt., v. 1 , 26 ; the 
towers are (by) ten feet higher than the wall. Tantd est accdsfire quam 
defendere, quantd facere quam sanare vulnera, facilius, Quint., v. 13, 3 ; it 
is as much easier to accuse than to defend, as it is easier to inflict wounds 
than to heal them. Perfer et obddra : multd gravidra tulistl, Ov., Tr., v. 
11, 7 ; endure to the end and be firm : you have borne much more grievous 
burdens. 

Notes.— 1. This rule applies to verbs involving difference (such as abesse, dlstSre, 
malle, praestSre, excellere, etc.), as well as to comparatives, with which must be 

reckoned infrS, supra, dltra. 
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[Aesculfipil templum] qulnque mflibus passuum ab urbe [Epidaurtf] dlstat, 

Cf. L., xlv. 28, 3 ; the temple of Aesculapius ixfive miles from the city ofEpidaurus. 

2. The Acc. is sometimeg employed (see 335) ; especially with neuter adjectives mul- 
tum, tantom, €fc., but this is not common except with verbs. 

3. The Plautine Abl. nimiO, with the comparative, is not classical (compare [C.J, 
Att ., x. 8 a, 1), but reappears in Liv v. Aliter with this Abl. is very rare and is not clas- 
sical. So also the Abl. with the positive, of which a few examples are cited from early 
Latin, as Ter., Heaut., 205. 

4. (a) Especially to be noted is the use of the Abl. of Measure with ante, before , 
and poet, after: 

Panels ante di&bus, Panels difibns ante, a few days before. 

Panels poet diebns, Panels diebus post, a few days after , afterward.. 

Dndbns annls postquam Bdma condita est, two years after Rome was founded. 

PaulO post TrOiam captain, a little while uj'ter the taking of Twy. 

The Acc. can also be employed : post paucOs annOs, after a few years ; ante pancOs 
annOs, a few years before ; and the ordinal as well as the cardinal numbers (but only 
when quam follows) : two hundred years afteiiward) may be : 

Ducentls annls post or DncentOsimO annO post, 

Post ducentOs annOs or Post ducentOsimnm annum. 

(6) Ante and post do not precede the Abl. in classical Latin except with aliquantO 
(rare) and paulO. Ante and post, with the Acc. followed by quam, instead of antO- 
quam and postquam with the Abl., belong preeminently to post-classical Latin ; 
classical examples are rare. Cicero never has ante. 

( c ) Ante hOs sex mdnsSs, six months ago (compare 393, r. 4), more frequently 
abhinc sex mOnsOs (336, r. 3) ; abhinc sex mSnsibns, means six months before. 

C d ) With a relative sentence the Abl. of the relative may be used alone, instead of 

ante (post) quam : 

Mors BOscil quadriduO qnO is oeelsns est, ChrysogonO ntLntiatnr, C., Rose. 

Am., 37, 105 ; the death of Roscius was announced to Chrysogonus four days after he 
was killed (in the course of the four days within which he was killed). See 393. 

(e) Hence is ad : ad sex mOnsOs, six months hence. 

( f ) Do not confuse the Acc. w ith ante and post with the Acc. of Duration of Time. 

5. Ablative of Price. 

404. Definite Price is put in the Ablative. 

Eriphyla aurO virl vltam vCndidit, C., Inr., 1. 50, 94; Eriphyle sold her 
husband's life for gold. Vlgintl talentls CLnam OrfitiOnem Isocrates vfin- 
didit, Plin., N . H . , vii. 31 , 110; Isocrates sold one speech for twenty tal- 
ents. Emit morte immortalitStem, Quint., ix. 3 , 71 ; he purchased death- 
lessness with death. Argentum accSpI, dote imperium vdndidl, Pl., Asin . , 
87; the cash I took , (and) for a dowry sold my sway. 

Notes.— 1. Mdt&re, to exchange, is sometimes Give, sometimes Get; sometimes 
Sell, sometimes Buy. The latter use is confined to i>oetry and later prose. 

N 8 mS nisi victor pSce helium mdtavit, H., (!., 58 , 15 ; no one. unless victorious 
(ever) exchanged war foi' peace. Misera pax vel bellO bene mdtStur, Cf. Tac., 
Ann., hi. 44, 10 ; a wretched peace is well exchanged even for tear. 

But edr valle permiltem Sabina .divitiSs operOsibrSs? H., 0 ., hi. 1, 47 ; why 
shxmld I exchange my Sabine rale foi' riches sure to breed (me) greater trouble ? 

2. So vSnSlis, vllis, cheap ; efirus, dear. N5n, edepol, minis trecentls efirast, 
Pl., Pers., 668 ; she is not dear , fore George , at three hundred minae. 

3. For Genitive of Price, see 379. 
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0 . Ablative with Verbs of Plenty and Want. 

405. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, 
take the Ablative. 


[Democritus] dlcitur oculls 86 prlv&sse, C., Fin. , v. 29, 87; Democritus 
is said to have deprived himself of his eyes. Deus bonis omnibus explfivit 
mundum, Cf. C., Univ ., 3, 9; God has filled the universe with all bless- 
ings. Capua fortissimOrum virdrum multitddine redundat, C. , Pis. , 11, 25 ; 
Capua is full to overflowing with a multitude of gallant gentlemen. JfOn 
caret effoctd quod voluSre duo, Ov., Am., 11. 3, 16; what two have resolved 
on never lacks execution. QuS mfiior est in [animis] praestantia, eC mfiiOre 
indigent dlligentift, C., Tusc., iv. 27, 58. 


Notes.— 1. Verbs of Depriving are commonly referred to the Ablative of Separation, 
rather than to the Instrumental Ablative, and are put here for convenience of contrast. 
But it must be remembered that in the classic tongues the construction of opposites is 
identical. 

2. EgeO and (more frequently) indigeO also take the Genitive : 

NOn tarn artis indigent quam labdris, C., Or., 1. 34, 156 ; they are not so much 
in need qf skill us of industry. So implfirl, V., A., 1. 214. 

3. Adjectives of Plenty and Want take the Gen., but some of them follow the 
analogy of the verb (374, n. 1). So onustus, Orbus, have Abl. more often than Gen.; 
indigUS, egSnus, and inop 8 have the Gen. more commonly. Plfinus has usually 
the Gen.; the Abl. in increasing proportion from Lucretius on. Frequdns and va- 
lidus do not take the Gen. until the post- Augustan period. See 374. 

Asellus onustus aurO, C., Aft., 1. 16, 12; a donkey laden with gold. Pollicitls 
dives qullibet esse potest, Ov., A. A., 1. 444 ; anybody can be rich in promises. 
Amor et melle et felle est fBcundissimus, Pl., Cist., 69 ; love is {.very) fruitful both 
in honey and in gall (of acrimony). 


406. Opus and Hsus take the Dative of the Person who 
Wants and the Ablative of the Thing Wanted ; but the Thing 
Wanted may be the subject, and opus (not usus) the predicate. 

Novd cdnsilid mihi nunc opus est, Pl., Ps., 601 ; a new device is what 
I'm needing now. Vlgintl iam dsust fUid argentl minis, Pl., A sin., 89; 
my son has urgent need of twenty minae silver. Nihil opus est simulg- 
tidne et fallScils, C., Or., 11. 46, 191 ; there is no need of making believe , 
and of cheating tricks. Ndn opus est verbis sed fQstibus, C., Pis., 30, 
73 ; there is need not of ivords, but of cudgels. EmSs ndn quod opus est, 
sed quod necesse est ; quod ndn opus est asse carum est, Cato (Sen., E.M . , 
94, 27 ); buy not what you want, but what is absolutely needful ; what 
you do not want (have no use for) is dear at a penny. 


So with the Perfect Participle Passive. 


Quod paratd opus est para, Ter., And., 523 ; what must be got ready, 
get ready. VIcInd conventdst opus, Pl., Cas., 502 , the neighbor must 
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be called on. Citius quod nOn factbst Hsus fit quam quod factOst opus, Pl., 
Am., 505. 

Notes.— 1. Opus OSt means properly : there is work to be done with ; USU 8 est, 
there is making use of (like Utor) ; hence the Ablative. Some think that opus takes 
Abl. by analogy with fLsus. 

2. Opus 68 t is common throughout ; tlSUS 6 St is very rarely found after the early 
period. It belongs especially to comedy. 

3. The Gen. with opus 6 St occurs twice in Livy ; also in Propertius, Quintilian, 
and Apuleius. 

4. The neut. Acc. is usually adverbial (333, 1 ) : 

Quid (Acc.) digitds opus est graphic lassfire tenendOl Ov., Am., 1 . n,23 ; 
what is the use of tiling the fingers by holding the stylus ? 

5. Besides the Pf. Part, pass., we find the Infin. and sometimes ut ; in this case the 
Person is usually in the Dat. with opus (HSUS) est, but may be in the Acc. with the 
Inf., or may be omitted. 

Opus est tfi animO valfire ut corpore possls, C., Fam., xvi. 14, 2 ; you must be 
well in mind in order to be well in body. An quoiquamst fiSUS hominl 86 ut 
cruciet 1 Ter., Ifeaut., 81 ; of ichat good is it to any man to tot tare himself? 

The Supine is found occasionally ; in Cicero only sclttl (/nr., 1 . 20 , 28 ; disputed). 

6 . In Plautus and Lucretius are occasional examples of Hsus as a predicate, with 
the Thing Wanted as the subject. 


7. Ablative with Sundry Verbs. 

407. The Deponent Verbs Utor, abutor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
and vescor, take the Ablative. 

Victoria titl nescls, L., xxii. 51,4 ; ho tv to make use of victory you 
know not. QuO Usque tandem abttSre patientia nostra, C., Cat., 1. 1, 1 ; 
how long , tell me, will you abuse our patience ? LfLx qua fruimur a DeO 
nObls datur, (f. C., Rose. Am., 45, 131 ; the light which we enjoy is given 
to us by God. Funguntur officio ; dOfendunt suOs, C., Gael., 9, 21 ; they 
acquit themselves of a duty ; they defend their 01m people. Fungar 
vice cOtis, II., A.P., 304 ; I shall acquit myself of , discharge , the office of 
a whetstone. Tfitius esse arbitrabantur sine ullO vulnere Victoria potlrl, 
Caes., B.G. , hi. 24, 2 ; they thought it safer to make themselves masters 
of the victory without any wound. Numidae lacte vescObantur, S., lug., 
89, 7 ; the Numidians made their food of milk ( fed on milk). 

Notes.— 1. These Ablatives arc commonly regarded as Ablatives of the Instrument : 
but fruor, I get fruit, and vescor, I feed myself from, and perhaps fungor, may take 
the Abl. as a Whence-case. 

2. These verbs seem to have lieen originally construed with the Aec. ; but this case 
is not found in classical Latin except in the Gerundive construction (427, n. 5). 

(a) Utor with Acc. is very common in Plautus, less so in Terence, but only with 
neuter pronouns. Cato uses also the neuter of substantives. Abutor is combined only 
with Acc. in early Latin. 

(b) Fruor with Acc. is not in Plautus, but occasionally in Terence and Cato. 
Frunlscor (rare) is transitive in Plautus and Quadrhj arius (ap. Gell.). 

(<•) Fungor with Acc. is the rule in early Latin (Ter., Ad., 603, is disputed), then 
in Nepos, Tacitus, Suetonius, and later. 

(d) Potior has Gen. at all periods (rare in Cicero ; once in Caesar) ; the Acc. 
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occasionally in early and late Latin, in the b. Afr ., the b. Hisp., and in Sallust. Note- 
worthy is the use of an act. potlre with Gen. in Pl., Am., 178, and a pass, potltus with 
Gen. in several places in Plautus. 

(«) Vescor takes the Acc. rarely in early Latin, in the poets, and in later Latin. 
VIvere, hSlluSrl, take Abl. like vescl. 

3 . fjtor is a favorite word, and has a most varied translation : 

Utl aliquO amlcS, to avail me' 8 self of {to enjoy) a man's friendship {to have a 
friend in him ) ; dtl cdnsiliO, to follow advice ; tltl bond patre, to have the advantage 
of having a good father ; tltl lBgibus, to obey the laws. See the Lexicons. 


D. ABLATIVE OF CAUSE. 

408. The Ablative of Cause is used without a preposition, 
chiefly with Verbs of Emotion. Ablativus Causae . 

In culpa sunt qul officia dBserunt mollitift animl, C., Fin., 1 . 10, 33 ; 

they are to blame who shirk their duties from effeminacy of temper. 

Oderunt peccSre bonl virtdtis am5re, H., Ep ., 1. 16, 52 ; the good hate to 
sin from love of virtue . Delicts dolgre, correction© gaudere (oportet), C., 
Lad. , 24, 90 ; one ought to be sorry for sin , to be glad of chastisement. 
N5n dlcl potest quam flagrem desIderiO urbis, C., Att. t v. 11 , 1 ; I burn 
(< am afire) beyond expression with longing for Rome. 

Notes.— 1. A number of combinations become phraseological, as the verbals : arbi- 
trate hortath^impulsil, itLssU, misstl, rogattl, etc.; also cOnsiliO, auctOritfite, 

with a Gen. or possessive pronoun : itLssU clvium, at the bidding of the citizens ; m©0 
rogath, at my request. 

2. The moving cause is often expressed by a participle with the Abl., which usually 
precedes : adduotus, led ; SrdBns, fired ; commOtus, stiired up ; incitatus, egged 
on ; incensus, inflamed ; im pulsus, diiven on ; mOtus, moved, and many others ; 
amOre, by love ; Ira, by anger ; odiO, by hate ; metd, by fear ; sp 6 , by hope, etc. 
Metu perterritus, sore frightened ; verCcundia dCterritus, abashed, etc. 

3. Instead of the simple Abl. the prepositions dS and ex (sometimes in), with the 
Abl., ob and propter with the Acc., are often used ; perhaps occasionally ab. 

4. The preventing cause is expressed by prae, for' (417, 9 ) : Pra© gaudiO ubi aim 
nesciO, Ter., Heaut., 308 ; I know not where lam for' joy. 

5. On causa and gratia with the Gen., see 373. 

6 . The use of the Abl. for the external cause, as r 8 g£l© genus nOn tain rfignl 
quam rCgis vitils repudiatum est (C., Leg., 111 . 7 , 15), the kingly form of govern- 
ment was rejected not so much by reason of the faults of the kingly form, as by reason 
of the faults of the king, is not common in the early and in the classical period, except 
in certain formulae ; but it becomes very common later. 

7. The Ablative of Cause may have its origin in the Instrumental Ablative, in the 
Ablative of Source, or in the Comitative Ablative. 


E. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


409. The so-called Ablative Absolute is an Ablative com- 
bined with a participle, and serves to modify the verbal 
predicate of a sentence. Instead of the participle, a predi- 
cative substantive or adjective can be employed. 
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Note.— This Ablative, which may be called the Ablative of Circumstance, springs 
from the Temporal Use of the Ablative— the Temporal from the Local. Another view 
regards it as an Ablative of Manner, with a predicate instead of an attribute. 

410 . The Ablative Absolute may be translated by the Eng- 
lish so-called Nominative (originally Dative) Absolute, which 
is a close equivalent ; but for purposes of style, it is often 
well to analyze the thought, to change Passive into Active, 
to make use of an abstract substantive. 

Xerxe rSgnante (= cum Xerxes rggnSret), Xerxes reigning. When 

Xerxes was reigning. In the reign of Xerxes. 

Xerxe victO (= cum Xerxes victus esset), Xerxes being , having been, 
defeated. When Xerxes had been defeated. After the defeat of Xerxes. 

Xerxe r 6 ge (= cum XerxSs rBx esset), Xerxes [being] king. When 
Xerxes was king. 

Patre vivo, while father is, was alive (in father's lifetime). 

Urbe expttgnStS imperStor rediit : 

Passive Form : The city [being] taken (after the city was taken), the 
general returned. 

Active Form : Having taken the city (after he had taken the city), 
the general returned. 

Abstract Form : After the taking of the city. After taking the 
city. 

MSximSs virtUtes iacSre omn 6 s necesse est voluptSte domin&nte, C., 

Fin., 11. 35, 117 ; all the greatest) virtues must necessarily lie prostrate, 
if (or when) the pleasure (of the senses) is mistress. BOmfinl veterCs 
regnfirl onw6s volebant llbertStis dulcedine nSndum experts, L., 1. 17, 3 ; 
the old Romans all wished to have a king over them (because they had) 
not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

Remarks. — 1. As the Latin language has no Pf. Part, active, ex- 
cept when the Deponent is thus used, the passive construction is far 
more common than in English : 

Iuven 6 s veste posits corpora oled perflnxfinmt, C., Tusc., 1 . 47 , 113 ; the 

youths, (having) laid aside their clothing, anointed their bodies with oil; 
or, laid aside their clothing , and anointed their bodies with oil. 

2. The Abl. Abs., though often to be rendered by a co&rdinate sen- 
tence, for convenience’ sake, always presents a subordinate conception: 

(Lysander) suSdet Lacedaemonils ut rfigiS potestSte dissolutS ex omnibus 
dlix delig&tur ad beUum gerendum, Nep., vi. 3, 5 ; Lysander advises the 
Lacedaemonians that the royal power be done away with, and a leader 
be chosen from all, to conduct the war. Here the one is necessary to the 
other. 

3. As a rule, the Abl. Abs. can stand only when it is not identical 
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with the subject, object, or dependent case of the verbal predicate. 
Manlius slew ihe Gaul and stripped him of his necklace is to be ren- 
dered : M&nlius caesum Galium torque spolifivit. 

This rule is frequently violated at all periods of the language, for 
the purpose either of emphasis or of stylistic effect. The shifted con- 
struction is clearer, more vigorous, more conversational. 

Neque ilium me vIvO corrumpl sinam, Pl., B., 419 ; nor mil I suffer 
him to he debauched while I am alive. 

The violation is most frequent when the dependent case is in the 
Genitive : 

Iugurtha fratre meO interfectO rSgnum Sius sceleris sul praedam fecit, 

S., lug., 14 , 11 ; Jugurtha killed my brother , and (= after killing my 
brother) made his throne the booty of his crime. 

Notes.— 1. The Pf. Part of Deponents and Semi-deponents as an active in the 
Abl. Abs. is not found in early Latin, and is not common in classical Latin, where 
it is always without an object and is confined to verbs of Growth (principally ortuB, 
GOOrtus, nfitus), Death, and Motion. It becomes common later, being used with an 
object from Sallust on. 

2 . The Pf. Part, of Deponents as a passive in the Abl. Abs. is confined in classical 
Latin to emeritus, pactus, partltus. Sallust and Livy, as well as later writers, 
extend the usage. Tacitus, however, shows but two cases : adeptus ( Ann ., 1. 7, 8) and 
aUBUB {Ann., hi. 67, 4 ). 

3 . The Fut. Part. act. in the Abl. Abs. is post-Ciceronian, beginning with Pollio 
and Livy. 

4. The impersonal use of the Abl. Abs. is found not unfrequently in early Latin 
and Cicero, rarely in Caesar and Sallust. Most of the forms so used have become 
adverbial in character, as optfitO, sortltO, intfistfitO, cdnsultO, auspicatO, dirCctO, 
meritO, etc. The use of a following clause dependent upon the Abl. is begun in 
Cicero : adiftnctO ut {Off., u. 12, 42). Sallust uses audits and compertO with the 
Infinitive. But Livy extends this construction very greatly, and introduces the use of 
neuter adjectives in the same way : incertS prae tenebrls quid aut peterent aut 
vltSrent, L., xxvm. 36, 12 . It is frequent in Tacitus. 

5. The use of adjectives and substantives in the Abl. is not common in early Latin, 
but is a favorite usage of the classical period and later : mfi auctSre, C., Or., in. 
14, 54. 

6. A predicate substantive, with the participle, is rare, but occurs in good prose : 
PraetSre d&8lgn&t0 mortuS flliS, c., Tusc., in. 28, 70 . 


LOCATIVE. 


411 . In the Singular of the First and Second Declensions, 
names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Locative 
of the Place Where. 

Pompeius hiemare Dyrrhachil, ApoUSniae omnibusque oppidls cSnstitu- 
erat, Caes., B.G. , in. 5, 1 ; Pompey had determined to winter at Dyr- 
rhachium , Apollonia , and all the towns. Tlmotheus Lesbl (visit), Nep., 
xii. 3, 4 ; Timotheus lived at Lesbos. RhodI ego nSn fui, sed ful in 
BithyniR, C., Plane., 34, 83 ; / was not at Rhodes , but J was in Bithynia, 
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Remarks. — i. A few substantives of the Third Declension also form 
sporadic Locatives ; so Carth&ginI, in Plautus, Cicero, and later ; 
TIburl in Cicero, Livy, and later, and a few others. See 386 . 

2. Other Locative forms are, doml, at home (61, R. 2), huml, on the 
ground (first in Cicero), belli, and mllitiae, in the combinations doml 
mllitiaeque, belli domlque, in peace and in war , at home and in the field ; 
rfbrl, in the country (but rllre mefl, on my farm). 

ParvI sunt forls arma nisi est cOnsilium doml, C., Off., 1. 22 , 76 ; of 
little value are arms abroad unless there is wisdom at home. Iacfire 
huml, C., Cat., 1. 10, 26 ; to lie on the ground. Hnml prOstemere, L., 
xlv. 20, 9; to throw flat on the ground. 

Belli is found alone occasionally in Terence and Cicero ; Ennius, 
Vergil, and Ovid have terrae ; Vergil also campl. 

3. Appositions are put in the Ablative, commonly with in, and regu- 
larly follow when qualified by an attribute : 

Mflitfis Albae cOnstitemnt in tube opporttLnS, C., Ph., iv. 2, 6; the sol- 
diers halted at Alba , a conveniently situated town. Archills Antiochl&e 
nfitns est celebrl quondam urbe, C., Arch., 3, 4 ; Archias was bom at 
Antioch , once a populous city. 

When urbe, city , oppidB, town , or Insula, island , precedes, the prep- 
osition is always employed : 

In urbe ROmfi, in the city (of) Rome. In oppidfl CitiO, in the town of 
Citium. In Insulft SamO, in the island (of) Samos. 

4. Doml takes the possessive pronoun in the Genitive : 

Doml suae senex est mortuus, C\, N.D., 111. 32, 81; the old mcm died 
at his own house. Metuis ut meae doml cttrfitur dlligenter, Ter., llec., 
257 ; you fear that she will not be carefully nursed at my house. Also 
alienae domul (61, r. 2), C., Tusc. y 1. 22, 51; in a strange house.; doml 
illlus, C., Div. in Caec ., 18, 58 ; in his house. 

But in dom5 Pericll (65), Nep., vii. 2, 1 ; in the ^owse(hold) of Pericles. 
In domO casts, in a pure house. In domO, in the house (not, at home). 

Notes.— 1. Early Latin shows a number of Locative forms that have disappeared 
for the most part in the classical period. So temperl (temporl) replaced by tempore 
in Cicero (Livy and Tacitus only in tempore) ; m&nl, replaced by mSne ; vesperl 
and herl ; and rare forms like diC, crastinl, proximl. See 87, 5 . 

2. On Locative forms of the pronouns, see 91, 3. On animl, see 374, n. 7. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


412. The Prepositions are originally local adverbs, which 
serve to define more narrowly the local ideas involved in the 
cases. The analogy of the local adverbs is followed by other 
adverbs, which are not so much prepositions as prepositional 
adverbs. Of the Prepositions proper, that is. Prepositions 
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used in composition (see Note), as well as in the regimen of 
cases, cum (con) does not clearly indicate a local relation. 

The only cases that involve local ideas are the Accusative 
and Ablative. The Accusative, as the case of the Direct 
Object, represents the relation whither ? the Ablative repre- 
sents the relations whence ? and where f 


Remarks. — 1 . In verbs of Motion, the Result of the Motion is often 
considered as Rest in a place (where). See 385, n. 2. 

2 . In verbs of Rest, the Rest is sometimes conceived as the Result 
of Motion (whither). See 385, n. 3. 

Note.— Prepositions derive their name from the fact that they are prefixed in com- 
position. Many of the Latin Prepositions are not used in composition, and these may 
be called improper Prepositions. The prefixes amb- (am- an-), dis (di), por- (porr-, 
pol-), red- (re-), 86d- (S8-) and yfi- are sometimes called inseparable prepositions. 


413. Position of the Preposition. — The Preposition gener- 
ally precedes the case. 

Remarks. — 1 . Cum always follows a personal pronoun, and may or 
may not follow a relative pronoun : mScum, with me ; quBcum or cum 
qu5, with whom. DB is not uncommonly placed after quO and qufi, rarely 
after quibus. Position after the relative is found here and there also 
in the case of other Prepositions, but principally in early Latin or the 
poets, as follows: ab, ad (also in Cicero), ex, in, per, post (after hunc, 
C., Tusc ., 11 . 6, 15), and prO. 

Dissyllabic Prepositions are postponed more often, but Cicero re- 
stricts this to pronouns, with the following Prepositions : ante, circS, 
contra, inter, penes, propter, sine, Ultra. Caesar postpones intrft also. 

Tenus, as far as, and versus, - ward , always follow. 

2 . When the substantive has an attribute the Preposition may come 
between ; hano igitur ob causam (C. , Br. , 24 , 94), for this reason , therefore. 

3 . The Preposition may be separated from its case by an attributive 
adjective or its equivalent, or other modifier of the case: post v8r5 SuUae 
victOriam, hut after Sulla's victory ; ad beats vlvendum, for living hap- 
pily. But model prose usually avoids separating the Preposition by 
more than a word or two. The poets have no scruples. 


Notes.— 1. A peculiarity of poetry, Livy, and later prose is the post-position of both 
Preposition and attribute : met'd in magnO, L., ix. 37 , 11 ; in great fear. 

2. Especially to be noted is the position of per, through (by), in adjurations: Lydia 
die per omn6s t8 deOs 5r0, H., 0., 1 . 8 , 1 ; Lydia , tell, by all the gods, I pray thee. 
Per ego tfi de5s 5r0, Ter., And* 834 ; I pray thee, by the gods. 

3. Between the Preposition and its case are often inserted the enclitics que, ne, ve ; 
and after ante, post, and praetor the conjunctions autem, enim, quidem, tamen, 
V8r0, occur, but not frequently. The first word in the combinations et— et, ant— aut, 
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simul— simul, yel— vel, sometimes follows the Preposition; cum et diurnO et n 0 ©« 

turnO metU, c., Tusc., v. 23 , 66 . 

414. Repetition and Omission of the Preposition . — With 
different words which stand in the same connection, the Prep- 
osition is repeated, when the Preposition is emphatic, or the 
individual words are to be distinguished ; 60 regularly after 
aut — aut, et — et, nee — nec, vel — vel, non modo — sed etiam, 
sed, nisi, qnam, and in comparative clauses with nt Other- 
wise it is omitted ; so always with que. 

Et ex urbe et ex agrls, C., Cat., n. 10, 21 ; both from (the) city and 
from (the) country. DO ho n Ore aut do dlgnitate contendimus, C., Tusc ., 
hi. 21, 50 ; we are striving about office , or about position. 

Remarks. — 1. When a relative follows in the same construction as its 
antecedent, the Preposition is usually omitted. 

(CimOn) incidit in eandem invidiam (in) quam pater suns, Nep., v. 3 , 1 ; 
Cimon fell into the same disrepute into which his father had fallen. 

2 . So in questions : Ante tempus morl miserum. Quod tandem tempus 1 
C., Tusc., 1. 39, 93 ; a hard case His, to die before the time. {Before) 
what time, pray f 

3. After quasi, tamquam, slcut, the Preposition is more often inserted. 

RtLs ex urbe tamquam 6 vinclls Bvolftvfirunt, Cf. C., Or., n. 6, 22 ; they 

sped from the city to the country as if from a jail. 

4. Two Prepositions are rarely used with the same word. Either the 
word is repeated, a form of is used, or one Prep, turned into an adverb : 

PrO ScIpiOne et adversus ScIpiOnem, for and against Scipio. Ante ptl- 
gnam et post earn, before and after the battle. Et in corpore et extrfi [sunt] 
quaedam bona, C., Fin., II. 21, 68. But intrS extr&que mOnitiOnOs, Caes., 
B.C., hi. 72, 2 . 

415. As adverbs without a case are used : 

Ad, about, with numerals in Caesar, Livy, and later ; adversus, to 
meet, especially in Plautus and Terence ; ante and post of Time (403, 
n. 4) ; contra, opposite, on the other hand ; circS, round about , and 
circum (rare) ; prae, forward, in Plautus and Terence ; prope, near, 
and propter (rare) ; ifLxtfi, near by (rare) ; intra, inside (post-classical) ; 
extrS, outside; InfrS, below ; suprfi, above; subter, beneath , and super, 
above, both rare; citrfi, on this side; flltra, beyond ; cOram, in the pres- 
ence of; clam, secretly ; praeter, except (Sall., Livy and later). 


I.— Prepositions Construed with the Accusative. 


416. The Prepositions construed with the Accusative are : 

Ad, adversus, ante, apud, circa, circum, circiter, cis, citra. 
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clam, contra, ergfi, extra, infra, inter, intra, iftxta, ob, penes, 
per, post (pone), praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, 
trans, Ultra, usque, versus. 


1. Ad. Of Motion Whither, to , up to. Of Direction, towards (ad ori- 
entein). Of Respect, for , with regard to (ad has res perspic&x) ; found 
first in Terence. Of Manner, after , according to (ad hunc modum) ; 
colloquial (in Cicero’s speeches only quern ad modum). Of Place, at 
(= apud), colloquial (ad montem, C., Fam., xv. 2, 2) and legal (ad forum, 
ad t8), rare in Cicero’s speeches. Of Time, at, refers only to future, 
and gives either a point (ad vesperum, at evening ), an interval (ad 
paucGs dies, a few days hence) or an approaching time, towards. 
With Numerals, about. Of Purpose, for (castra hostl ad praedam re- 
linquunt, L., in. 63, 4). Also in phrases. Post-Ciceronian Latin ex- 
tended the sphere of ad, and colloquially it was often a substitute for 
the Dative. 

2. Adversus (-um), [i.e., turned to]. Towards , over against , against. 
Rare in early Latin and in Caesar and Sallust. In the sense, over 
against , it is found first in Livy. In the transferred sense, toivards, it 
expresses usually hostile disposition, but begins to indicate friendly 
disposition in Cicero. Exadversu s (-um) is found occasionally, begin- 
ning with Cicero, and is always local. 

3. Ante [i.e., over against , facing]. Of Place Where, before . Of 
Place Whither, before ; rarely (not in Cicero). Of Time, before ; the 
most frequent use. Of Degree, before ; not in Cicero or Caesar. 

4. Apud is used chiefly of Persons. At the house of (characteristic 
locality). In the presence of (ifidicem). In the writings of (PlatOnem). 
In the view of. Of Place, at , in (= in) ; common in comedy (apud 
vlllam) ; rare elsewhere, especially with proper names, where ad was 
preferred, except by Sallust. In phrases like apud s8 esse, to be in 
one's senses. 

5. Circft (circum). Around. Circum is exclusively local (except 
once in Vitruvius, where it is temporal). Circa in the local sense is 
found first in Cicero. In the meaning about, of Time or Number, 
it is found first in Horace. So, too, in the transferred sense of the 
sphere of mental action : circa virentls est animus campQs, H., 0., 11. 
5 , 5 . 

6. Cirdter. Of Place, about ; once in Plautus. Usually of Time, 
about , especially with numerals ; but the prepositional usage is on the 
whole small. 

7. Cis, dtrS. This side , short of. Of Place ; cis found first in 
Varro, dtra in Cicero. Cis is occasionally temporal in Plautus, Sal- 
lust, Ovid. Citra, of Time, within, this side of; found first in Ovid. 
Without ( stopping short of) ; found first in Livy, then in Ovid, and 
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the post- Augustan prose writers. In C., Or., i 8 , 50 , citrfi may be ren- 
dered further back; i.e., nearer the beginning. 

8. Glam. Secretly. With Acc. in early Latin, in the b. Hisp ., and 
in the Jurists. With Abl. in Caesar (B.C., 11.32, 8), and in the b. 
Afr., ii ,4 (both passages disputed). Clanculum with Acc., only in 
Terence. 

9. Contrfi. Opposite to, over against, opposed to, against. It appears 
as a Preposition first in the classical period, and is used both in local 
and transferred senses. In the latter case the force is predominantly 
hostile. 


10. ErgS. Opposite , towards. Of Place ; very rarely, in early and 
late Latin. Usually in the transferred sense of friendly relations. 
The hostile sense is occasional in comedy, Nepos, and later writers. 
ErgS is used always of Persons or personified Things until the time of 
Tacitus. 

11. ExtrS. Without, outside of, beside. It is used of local and trans- 
ferred relations ; rarely in the sense of sine (Tac., II. , 1. 49) ; occasion- 
ally in sense of praeter, except. 

12. Infra. Beneath, lower down. Of Space ; more frequently in 
classical Latin, of Rank or Grade ; Temporal but once (C., Br ., 10, 40 ). 
It occurs but rarely in later Latin, and is cited only once from early 
Latin (Ter., Eun ., 489). 

13. Inter. Between. Of Place Where, rarely of Place Whither. 
Colloquial were phrases like inter viam (viSs), on the road, inter n 5 s, 
between ourselves. Inter paucds, preeminently, is post-classical. Of 
Time, during ; at all periods, but in Cicero principally in the Let- 
ters. 

14. IntrS. Within. Of Local and Temporal (not in Cicero) rela- 
tions. The usage in transferred relations is post-classical, and mainly 
poetical. 

15. ItLxta [i.e., adjoining]. Hard by, near, next to. It appears as 
a Preposition first in Varro, then in Caesar, but not in Cicero. It is 
used locally until Livy, who employs it also in transferred senses of 
Time, Order, etc. 

16. Ob [i.e., over against, opposite to]. Right before. Of Place 
occasionally at all periods (not in Caesar, Livy, Curtius, Tacitus). 
Of Cause, for ; found in early Latin (not with personal pronouns in 
Plautus), in classical and post-classical Latin in increasing propor- 
tion. Caesar uses it only in formulae with rem (rfis) and caueam. 
Cicero and Caesar do not use ob id or ob ea, which, found in early 
Latin, reappear in Sallust. Ob has almost completely supplanted 
propter in Tacitus. With the substantive and participle (ob defSnsum 
CapitSlium) ob is found first in Livy. 

17. Penes. With = in the ha/nds of ; of Persons. Applied to 
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Things, it is found in poetry first in Horace ; in prose first in Tacitus. 
It is found wholly with esse until later Latin. 

18. Per. Of Space, through ; of Time, during ; of Cause, owing to ; 
of Instrument, by (both persons and things) ; of Manner, by , in. It 
is used phraseologically in oaths, by ; also with persons (sometimes 
things), as per me licet, as far as I am concerned you may. Per = ab 
of Agent is found only in late Latin. 

19. P5ne. Behind , only in Local relations; it is most frequent in 
Plautus, occurs but once in Cicero, never in Caesar or Horace, and 
is rare in general. 

20. Post. Of Place, behind; rare, but in good usage. Of Time, 
after. Of Rank, subordinate to ; in Sallust, poets, and late prose. 

21. Praeter. Of Place, in front of ’, on before , past. In a transferred 
sense, except ; contrary to (opIniOnem and the like). Of Rank, beyond 
(praeter omnfis is cited only from Plautus and Horace ; usually praeter 
c8ter5s). 

22. Prope. Of Place, near ; found first in the classical period. It 
sometimes has the constructions of adjectives of Nearness. Of Time, 
near ; very rare and post-classical, as Livy, Suetonius. Propius is 
found first in Caesar as a preposition. 

23. Propter. Of Place, near. Of Cause, on account of; very com- 
mon in early and classical Latin, but avoided by many authors, notably 
Tacitus. With substantive and participle it appears first in Varro ; 
then is common in Livy, and later. 

24. Secundum [i.e., following ]. Of Place, along (lltus), close behind; 
very rare (C., Fam., iv. 12, 1 ). Of Time, immediately after ; in early 
Latin and Cicero, common in Livy, but never in Caesar, Sallust, 
Tacitus. Of Series, next to ; in Plautus and Cicero. Of Reference, 
according to ; at all periods. Secus is ante-classical and rare. 

25. Supra, Of Place, above , beyond ; so Cicero almost exclusively. 
Of Time, beyond; very rare. Of Grade, above. Of Authority, in 
charge of; Vitruvius and later. 

26. Trans. On the other side , beyond , across ; only in Local relations. 

27. Ultra. Of Space and Measure, on that side , beyond. Of Time ; 
only in late Latin. The early form tils is very rare and in formulae, as, 
Cis Tiberim et His Tiberim. In late Latin Ultra supplants praeter almost 
wholly. 

28. Usque, up to y is found once in Terence, several times in Cicero, 
and occasionally later, with the Acc. of the name of a town. With 
other names of localities it appears first in Livy. 

29. Versus, -ward. As a preposition it first appears in the classical 
period and is found usually with names of Towns, and small Islands ; 
with other words it is regularly combined with the prepositions ad (not 
in Cicero) or in. 
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II. Prepositions Construed with the Ablative. 

417 . Prepositions construed with the Ablative are a (ab, 
abs), absque, cdram, cum, de, 3 (ex), prae, pro, sine, tenus; 
rarely fine, palam, procul, simuL 

1. I (ab, abs). Of Place Whence, from, especially of the point of 
departure ; so in phrases, a tergO, a capite, etc. Of Cause, from (Irfi) ; 
beginning with Livy. Of Agent, by. Of Remote Origin, from. Of 
Time, from. Of Reference, according to , after. Of Specification, in 
(doles ab oculls) ; often with compound verbs. 

Note.— T he form before vowels and h is always ab ; before consonants usually ft, 
though ab is not uncommon before consonants other than the labials b, f, p, V, and is 
frequent before 1, n, r, 8, and i ( j) ; abs is found only before t8 and in the combination 
absque. Cicero uses abs tS in his early writings, but prefers a t8 in his later ones. 

2. Absque [».«., off]. Without. Peculiar to early Latin, where it 
is used in conditional sentences only. Occasionally in later Latin, as, 
absque sententifi (Quint., vii. 2, 44), for praeter sententiam. 

3. Cdram. Face to face with , in the presence of; it is used with Per- 
sons only, and is found first in Cicero, and then in later writers, but in 
general it is rare until the time of Tacitus, who uses it very often in 
the Annals and always postpones. 

4. Cum. With ; of Accompaniment in the widest sense. With 
Abl. of Manner regularly when there is no attributive ; often when 
there is one. Sometimes it is used of mutual action : dr&re cum, plead 
with (Plautus), etc. 

5. D8. Of Place, down from , and then from; especially with com- 
pounds of de and ex. Of Source, from; with verbs of Receiving (actual 
and mental). Of Origin ; but mainly in poetry and later prose. Of 
Object, concerning . Of Time ; in phrases d8 nocte, d8 die (diem de die, 
day after day). Of the Whole from which a part is taken. Of Refer- 
ence, according to (de sententia). Of Material ; poetical and late. 

6. £ (ex). Of Place, out of, from. Often in phraseological usages, 
as ex part e> partly ; ex asse, and the like. With verbs of Receiving, 
from. Of Time, from ; ex tempore is phraseological. Of Origin, from. 
Of Reference, according to. Of Manner ; in many phrases, as ex 
aequO, ex Ordine. E is used before consonants only, ex before both 
vowels and consonants. 

7. Fine (or flnl). Up to ; found in Plautus and Cato, then not un- 
til very late Latin. With the Gen. it occurs in b. Afr. and in Sallust, 
Fr.; then not until Ovid and very late Latin. 

8. Palam, in the sense of cdram, in the presence of t is found first in 
Horace and Livy, and is rare. 
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9 . Prae. Of Place, in front of; with verbs of Motion only, in clas- 
sical Latin. I11 early Latin in the phrase prae mantL, at hand. Of the 
Preventive Cause, for ; with negatives only, in and after the classical 
period ; in early Latin, also in positive sentences. Of Comparison, in 
comparison with ; occasionally at all periods. 

10. PrO. Of Place, before; not in early Latin, but found first in 
the classical period, where it is confined to certain combinations, as 
pr5 rOstrls, castrls, aede, vSllO, etc., and means before and on. In behalf 
of; not cited for early Latin. Instead of; very common at all periods. 
In proportion to; at all periods. Quam prO; found first in Livy. 

11. Procul, far from, is poetical, and begins in prose with Livy. In 
classical Latin prose always with ab. 

12. Simul, in the sense of cum, belongs to poetry and Tacitus (Ann., 
hi, 64). 

13. Sine, without , is opposed to cum. 

14. Tenufl, to the extent of. Of Space (actual and transferred), as 
far as. It is found occasionally with the Gen., but almost wholly 
with PL, and perhaps but once in Cicero {Arat., 83) ; otherwise it be- 
longs to poetry, making its first appearance in prose in Cicero (Dei., 
13, 36 ) and Livy. It occurs with the Acc. in late Latin. Tenus is al- 
ways postponed. 

111. Prepositions Construed with the Accusative 
and Ablative. 

418. Prepositions construed with the Accusative and Ab- 
lative are in, sub, subter, super. 

1. In (the forms endo, indu, are early and rare), (a) With Accusative: 
Of Place, into, into the midst of. Of Disposition and Direction, 
towards. Of Time, into (multam noctem), for (diem, multds annOs, poste- 
rum). Of Purpose or Destination, for ; mostly post-classical. Of Man- 
ner, in, after. Phraseologically with neuter adjectives : in deterius, for 
the worse ; but mainly post-classical. With Distributives, to, among. 

(b) With Ablative: Of Place, in, on. Of Time, within. Of Refer- 
ence, in the case of, in regard to, in the matter of. Of Condition, in 
(armte). In many phrases, especially with neuter adjectives, in incertd, 
dubiO, integrO, ambiguO, etc. 

2. Sub. (a) With Accusative : Of Place Whither, under. Of Time 
Approaching, about (noctem, vesperum) ; just Past, immediately after. 
Of Condition, under (sub potestatem redigl). 

(b) With Ablative : Of Place Where, under; also in phrases, sub 
armls, etc. Of Time When, about ; rare, and first in Caesar. Of Posi- 
tion, under (r6ge, iudice, etc.). Of Condition, under (ea condicidne) ; first 
in Livy. 


18 
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3. Subter. (a) With Accusative ; rare, and locally equal to sub. 

(b) With the Ablative ; more rare and almost wholly poetical (Catul- 
lus and Vergil). Cf. C., Tusc., v. i, 4, which may be Acc. Subtua 
occurs only in Vitr., iv. 2, 5, and then with the Accusative. 

4. Super, (a) With Accusative but once before the classical time : 
Of Place, over , above. Of Time, during ; found first in Pliny, Epp. 
Metaphorically of Degree, beyond (super modum) ; post-classical. 

(b) With the Ablative : Of Space, above. Of Time, during (not 
until the Augustan poets). Metaphorically = praeter ; very rare : 
= de, concerning; colloquial; hence in Plautus, Cato, Cicero’s Let- 
ters (ad Att.), Sallust, Horace, Livy; but uncommon. 


INFINITIVE. 

The Infinitive as a Substantive. 

419. The Infinitive is the substantive form of the verb. 


Note. — The Infinitive differs from a verbal substantive in that it retains the adver- 
bial attribute, the designations of voice and time, and the regimen of the verb : 

Am are, to love ; valdS amare, to love hugely ; amSrl, to be loved ; am&visse, to 
have loved ; am&re aliquem, to love a man ; nocfire alicul, to hurt a man. 

But the great claim of the Infinitive to be considered a verb lies in the involution of 
predicate and subject. Like the finite verb, the Infinitive involves predicate and sub- 
ject ; but the subj. is indefinite and the predication is dependent. 


420. The Infinitive, when it stands alone, involves an in- 
definite Accusative Subject, and the Predicate of that Sub- 
ject is, of course, in the Accusative Case. 

Begem esse, to be king. Bonum esse, to be good. Compare quid stultius 
quam aliquem e5 sibl placSre quod ipse nOn f5cit, Sen., E.M. , 74, 17 ; what 
is more foolish than for a man to (that a man should) pride himself on 
what he has not done himself. 

So in the paradigm of the verb : 

Amaturum esse, to be about to love. 

Note. — On the Nora, with the Inf. by Attraction, see 528. 


In consequence of this double nature, the Infinitive may be used as 
a substantive or as a verb. 

421. The Infinitive, as a substantive, is used regularly in 
two cases only — Nominative and Accusative. In the other 
cases its place is supplied by the Gerund and the Ablative 
Supine. 




Notes. — 1. Traces of the original Dat. (or Loc.) nature of the Infinitive are stiB 
apparent in many constructions, which are, however, mostly poetical : 
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(a) With verbs of Motion in early Latin and the later poets, when ut, ad with 
Gerundive or Sup. is to be expected. 

Abilt aedem Vlsere Minervae, Pl., B., 900 ; she went away to visit the tempi* 
of Minerva. 8emper in Oceanum mittit m8 quaerere gemmfis, Prop., ii. (iii.) 16 
(8), 17 ; she is always sending me to the Ocean to look for (in quest of) pearls. 

(b) With verbs of Giving, Rendering, and the like, in early Latin and the poets, where 
the Acc. of the Gerundive is to be expected. Classical is the use of bibere only, in this 
way. (The old form biber points to the effacement of the final sense of this Inf.) 

IovI bibere ministrfire, Cf. C., Tusc., 1 . 26 . Quem virom aut hSrOa lyrfi vel 
fieri tibifi sdmBs celebrfire, C1I0 1 H., 0 ., 1 . 12 , 1. Different, of course, are cases 
like di tibi posse tu5s tribuant defenders semper, Ov., TV*., iii. 5 , 21, where posse 
defenders is felt as potestfitem dfifendendl. 

(c) With many adjectives where the Sup. in ft, or some construction of Purpose, is to 
be expected. 

In early Latin the adjectives are parfitus, c0nsu8tus, dCfeSBUS. But this usage is 
widely extended by the Augustan poets Vergil and Horace, and later. 

It is confined principally, however, to adjectives of capability , ability , necessity , etc., 
and adjectives like facilis (with act. as well as pass. Inf., first in Prop.), difficilis, and 
the like : Rflma capl facili8, Lucan, ii. 656. Note the strange usage dissentlre 
manifestos, Tac., Ann., II. 57, 4, and occasionally elsewhere. 

2. The Inf. may take an adj. attribute, but in classical prose this is limited to ip- 
sum, h5c ipsom, and tOtum h5c : 

Vlvere ipsom torpe est nObls, living itself is a disgrace to us, Qoibosdam 
tdtum hOo displicet pbilosophfirl (280, 1 , a). 

The Infinitive as a Subject. 

422. The Infinitive, as a Subject, is treated as a neuter 
substantive. 

Incipere moltQ est quam inpetrfire facilios, Pl., Poen ., 974 ; beginning 
is much easier (work) than winning. Miserum est deturbfirl fort finis 
o mni bus, C., Quine t., 31, 95; it is wretched to find one's self turned rudely 
out of all one 1 8 fortunes . N5n tarn torpe fait vincl quam contendisse de- 
corum est, Ov., M. y ix. 6 (280, 2, a). 

Notes.— 1. The use of the Inf. as a subj. grew out of its use as an obj., but the 
original Dat. (Loc.) sense was lost to the consciousness just as the prepositional sense 
of our own to is lost when our Inf. becomes a subj.; as in, to err is human, to forgive 
divine. No Roman felt turpe fuit vincl, as, there was disgrace in being beaten ; 
bonum est legere was to him another bona est lSctiO (see Priscian, 408, 27). 

2. The substantives used as predicates are not common in early Latin. LubldO est 
is confined to Plautus. Stultitia est, cOnsilium est, and tempos est are universal. 
Cicero introduces the not uncommon mOs est, and many others with est, as : c5n- 
suStfidO (-inis), vitium, ids, ffis, neffis, facinus, ffitum, caput, r8s (Caesar), 
opus, mfinus, officium, onus, sapientia, and a few others, still more are found 
later. Many of these also take ut ; so officium always in comedy (except Ter., And., 
331). 

3. Neuter adjectives are used as predicates in great variety. Ciceronian are certius 
(quam), cOnsentfineum, falsum, incredibile, integrum, glOriOsum, mfiius 
(quam), mlrum, novom, optimum, rectum, singulfire, trltum, verlsimile, 
V6rum. Most of them, however, but once. Some of these also take ut, but not often 
in good prose. 
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4. In early Latin many impersonal verbs are used as predicates. Classical Latin 
retains most of them, but drops condecet, dispudet, subolet, and adds some, such 
as paenitet, dBdecet, displicet, prOdest, obest, attinet. others come in later. 
Some, such as oportet, also take ut or the simple Subjv. Noteworthy is est, it is pos- 
sible , found first in Varro and Lucr., then not till Verg. and Hob., and never common. 

5. Certain abstract phrases, whose meanings are akin to the words already men- 
tioned, take the Inf. as a subject. So especially predicate Genitives, as CdnsuStfldinis 
and mOris ; or combinations like quid negdtil, nihil negOtil est ; predicate Datives 
such as cordl est, cdrae est, both unclassical ; or phrases, as operae pretium, in 
animd esse, in mentem venire, of which the last two were introduced by Cicero. 


The Infinitive as an Object. 

423. 1. The Infinitive is used as the Object of Verbs of 
Creation, commonly known as Auxiliary Verbs. 

These Verbs help the Infinitive into existence. 

2. Such verbs denote Will, Power, Duty, Habit, Inclination, Re- 
solve, Continuance, End, and the like, with their opposites. 


Emorl cupid, Ter., Ileaut ., 971 ; I want to die. [Catd] esse quam viddrl 
bonus mfilebat, S., C., 54,5 ; Cato preferred being {good) to seeming 
good. Sed precor nt possim ttttius esse miser, Ov., TV., v. 2, 78 ; but 1 
pray that I may be more safely wretched. Vincere scls, Hannibal ; Victo- 
ria titi nescls, L., xxii. 51 ; how to win victory , you know , Hannibal ; 
how to make use of victory , you know not. Qul morl didicit, servlre d6- 
didicit, Sen., E.M., 26, 10 ; he who has learned to die has unlearned to 
be a slave. Maledictls dOterrOre n0 scribat pa rat, Ter., Ph., 3 ; he is 
preparing (trying) to frighten (him) from writing , by abuse. Qul men- 
tlrl solet, pgierare cOnsuOvit, C., Rose. Com., 16, 46 ; he who is wont to lie 
is accustomed to swear falsely. Vulnera quae fScit dObuit ipse patl, Ov., 
Am., 11. 3, 4 ; the wounds he gave he should himself have suffered. 
Vereor laudSre praesentem, C., N.D., 1. 21, 58 ; I feel a delicacy about 
praising a man to his face. EOligiOnum anjbnum nOdls exsolvere pergO, 
Lucr., i. 932; I go on to loose the spirit from the bonds of superstitious 
creeds. Tuft quod nil rfifert, percontarl dOsin&s, Ter., Ilec., 810 ; cease to 
inquire what matters naught to you. 

So habeO, I have (it in my power). 

Tantum habeO pollicSrl m6 tibl cumulStS satisfacttLnun, C., Fam 1. $a, 

3 ; so much I can promise , that I will give you abundant satisfaction. 


Notes.— 1. The original force of the Inf. is, in most of these constructions, hard to 
determine, and was certainly not felt by the Romans themselves. In many cases the 
Inf. seems to have been used because the governing word or phrase was felt to be more 
or less equivalent to a Verb of Creation. 

2. The principal verbs, constnied thus with the Inf., are as follows : 

Will : velle, malle, nolle, cupere, optare (rare, except in passive), petere, pdstu- 
lftre, avfire, audfire, dSsIderare (first in Cic .), praegestire, gestlre, Ird$re, 
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metuere (ante-class.), verOrl, timSre, formldfire (ante-class.), reformldare, hor- 
rSre, horrOscere, hortSrl and compounds, monfire and compounds, snftdfire (first 
in Cic.), persuadfire, inbfire, imper&re, praecipere, cOgere, permittere (once in 
Cic., then later), concfidere (first in Cic.), cfirSre (not in Caes., Sall., Livy), vetSre> 
recfisSre (first in Cic.), mittere, omittere, intermittere, cunctfirl, cSss&re, 
morSrl, dubitare, gravftrl, prohibfire, impedlre, dfiterrfire. 

Power : posse, quire, nequlre, sustinfire (first in Cic.), valfire (first in Cic.), 
pollfire (first in Cic.), habfire (rare, except in Cic.), scire, nesclre. 

Duty : dfibfire, necesse habeO. 

Habit : assufiscere, assufifacere (first in Cic.), cfinsufiscere, solfire. 

Inclination : cOnSrl (only with Inf.), studfire, contendere, intendere (Caes.), 
labOr&re (always with neg. in Cic.), mOlIrl (rare), aggredl, ingredl, adorlrl, nltl 
(first in Caes.), finltl (ante-class, and post-class.), quaerere (first in Cic.), temptSre 
(first in Hirtius). 

Resolve : cOgitSre, meditfirl, meminl (mostly poet.), par&re, statuere (first in 
Cic.), cfinBtituere (first in Ter.), dficernere (not class, in pass.), ifldic&re (first in 
Cic.), dfistinSre (first in Caes.), certum est, dfillberfitum est, prOpositum est 
(first in Cic.). 

Continuance : stSre (first in Cic.), InstSre, porstSre (once in Cic., then late), per- 
sevfir&re (first in Cic.), properSre (only word used in early Latin), fSstlnSre (first in 
Cic.), m&tdr&re (first in Cic.). 

Beginning and End ; coepl, incipere (first in Cic.), exOrdlrl, porgere, dfisinere. 

Poets are free in using the Inf. after other verbs. 

3. Notice that coepl, I have begun, and dOsinO, I cease , are used in Pf . pass, with 
passive Infinitives, in early Latin, Cicero, Caesar, always ; later the construction 
varies, and Tacitus does not observe the rule. 

BellO Ath6ni8ns6s undique preml sunt coeptl, Nep., xiii. 3, l ; the Athenians 
began to feel the pressure of war on (from) all sides. Veter 6s 6rSti6n6s legl sunt 
d6sitae, C., Br., 32, 123 ; the old speeches have ceased to be read. 

When the passives are really reflexives or neuter, the active forms may be used. 

4. Verbs of Will and Desire take ut as well as the Infinitive. So regularly opt6, 1 
choose, in classical prose. 

5. Verbs which denote Hope, Promise, and Threat are treated as verbs of Saying and 
Thinking (530), but also occasionally as in English : 

Spirant s6 mSzimum frdetum esse captfLrOs, C., Lad., si, 79 ; they hope that 
they will derive great advantage. Subruptfiruxn pallam prOmlsit tibl, Pl., Asin., 
930 ; he promised to steal the mantle from you. 

6. DoceO, I teach, iubeO, Ibid, veto, I forbid, sinO, I let, take the Inf. as a Second 
Accusative (339) : 

(Dionysius) n6 collum tOnsOri committeret tenders fllias suSs docuit, c., 

Tusc ., v. 20, 58 ; Dionysius, to keep from trusting his neck to a barbei', taught his 
daughters to shave (taught them shaving). Ipse iubet mortis t6 meminisse deus, 
Mart., ii. 59 (376). Vitae summa brevis spem nOs vetat inchoSre longam, H., 

0.. 1. 4, 15 ; life's btief sum forbids us open (a) long ( account with) hope. Neu sinSs 
M6d0s equit&re inultOs, H., 0., 1 . 2 , 51 ; nor let the Median ride and ride unpunished. 


The Infinitive as a Predicate. 


424 . The Infinitive, as a verbal substantive, may be used 
as a Predicate after the copula esse, to be, and the like. 

DoctO hominl et SrudltO vlvere est cOgit&re, C., Tusc., v. 38, 111 ; to a 

learned and cultivated man to live is to think. 
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GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

425. The other cases of the Infinitive are supplied by the 
Gerund. With Prepositions, the Gerund, and not the Infin- 
itive, is employed. 

N. Lager e difficile est, reading (to read) is hard to do. 

G. Are legendl, the a/rt of reading. 

Puer studideus est legendl, the boy is zealous of reading. 

D. Puer operam dat legends, the boy devotes himself to reading. 

Ac. Puer cupit legere, the boy is desirous to read. 

Puer prOptinsus est ad legenduxn, the boy has a bent toward reading. 
Ab. Puer dlscit legends, the boy learns by reading. 

Note.— Of course the Inf. may be quoted as an abstract notion, a form of the verb : 
Multum interest inter “ dare ” et “ accipere,” Sen., Ben., 5 , 10 ; there is a vast 
difference between “Give" and “Receive." 


426. As a verbal form, the Gerund, like the Infinitive, 
takes the same case as the verb. 


HominSs ad deSs nflllS rS propius accSdunt, quam saldtem hominibus 
dandS, C Lig., 12 , 38 ; men draw nearer to the gods by nothing so 
much as by bringing deliverance to their fellow-men. 


Notes. — 1. The Gerund is the substantive of the Gerundive (251, n. 1). The most 
plausible theory connects the forms in -ndu- with those in -nt- (Pr. Part, active) as being 
verbal nouns originally without any distinction of voice. The signification of necessity 
comes mainly from the use as a predicate, i.e ., through the characteristic idea. Thus, 
he who is being loved , implies he who is of a character to be loved (qul amfitur), and 
ihen he who should be loved. 

The Gerundive is passive : the Gerund, like other verbal nouns (363), is theoretically 
aotive or passive, according to the point of view. Practically, however, the passive 
signification of the Gerund is rare. 

Iugurtha ad imperandum {-■ ut el imperfirdtur, perhaps an old military form- 
ula) Tisidium vocab&tur, Cf. S., lug., 62 , 8. 

2. Gerundive and Pf. Part, passive are often translated alike ; but in the one case the 
action is progressive or prospective, in the other it is completed. 

Caesare interficiendO Brutus et Cassius patriae llbertStSm restituere c5- 
nfitl sunt ; by the murder of Caesar {by murdering Caesar ), Brutus and Cassius 
endeavored to restore their country's freedom to her. Caesare interfectd, BrUtus et 
Cassius patriae llbertStem n5n restitufirunt ; by murdering Caesar , Brutus and 
Cassius did not restore their country's freedom to her. 


427. Gerundive for Gerund . — Instead of the Gerund, 
with an Accusative Object, the object is generally put in the 
case of the Gerund, with the Gerundive as an Attribute. 


G. PlScandl Del, of appeasing God. 
D. Pl&candO Ded, for appeasing God. 
Ab. Placandd Ded, by appeasing God . 
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In model prose this construction is invariably employed with Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad plScandds DeOs, for appeasing the gods (C., Cat., in. 8, 20 ). 

In pl&candls Dils, in appeasing the gods. 

Notes.— 1 . It is impossible to make a distinction between the Gerund and the Ge- 
rundive form. They are often used side by side, where there can be no difference (L., 
xxi. 5, 5 ; xxv. 40, 6 ; xxviu. 37, 1 ; xxxi. 26, 6). The preference for the Gerundive is 
of a piece with the use of the Pf. Part. pass, in preference to an Abstract Substantive 
( 860 , r. 2). 

2 . The impersonal Gerundive is found with an Acc. obj. once in Plautus (agitan- 
domst vigili&S, 'Prin., 869), and occasionally elsewhere in early Latin (principally 
Varro) ; very rarely in Cicero and for special reasons ( Cat. M., 2, 6) ; here and there 
later (not in Caesar, Horace, Ovid, and, perhaps, Livy). 

AeternSs quondam poenSs in morte timendumst, Lucr.,i. m; since we must 
fear eternal punishments in death. 

3 . Neuter adjectives and pronouns are not attracted : aliquid faciendl ratio, 
C., Inv., 1. 25 , 36 ; method qf doing something. CupiditSs plffra habendl, greed for 
having more. But when the neuter adjective has become a substantive ( 204 , n. 2), the 
Gerundive form may be used : cupiditSs v6rf videndl, C., Fin., 11. 14, 46 ; the desire 
qf seeing the truth. 

4 . The Gerundive with personal construction can be formed only from Transitive 
Verbs, like other passives ( 217 ). Hence the impersonal form must be used for all verbs 
that do not take the Acc., but with such verbs prepositions are rarely found. 

Ad nOn pSrendum senStuI, L., xlii. 9 ; for not obeying the senate . 

5 . But the Gerundives from fttor, fruor, ftrngor, potior, vescor ( 407 ) have the per- 
sonal construction, but usually only in the oblique cases (C., Fin., 1. 1, 3, is an excep- 
tion), as a remnant of their original usage. The poets and later prose writers use still 
more forms in the same way, as laet&ndus, dolendus, medendus, paenitendus, etc. 
Cicero also shows single instances of glOriandus, disserendus, respondendus. 

6. The use of the Nom. of the Gerundive follows the ordinary rules of the Nomina- 
tive. 


Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive. 


428. The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after substantives and adjectives which require a com- 
plement : 


Sapientia ars vfvendl putanda est, C., Fin., 1. 13, 42 ; philosophy is to 
be considered the art of living. Et propter vltam vlvendl perdere causSs, 
Juv., vin. 84 ; and on account of life , to lose the reasons for living. Ban- 
caque garrulitSs stndiumque immSne loquendl, Ov., M., v. 678 ; and hoarse 
chattiness , and a monstrous love of talking. Trlste est nOmen ipsom ca- 
rendl, C., Tusc., 1. 36, 87 ; dismal is the mere word “ car Sr e ” {go without). 
N5n est plScandl spSs mihi nfflla Del, Ov., Tr., v. 8, 22 ; I am not with- 
out hope of appeasing God. Ignorant cnpidl maledlcendl pits invidiam 
quam convicinm posse, Quint., vi. 2 , 16 ; those who are eager to abuse 
know not that envy has more power than billingsgate . (Titus) equitandl 
perltissimus fait, Suet., Tit., 3 ; Titus was exceedingly skilful in rid- 
ing. Neuter sal prdtegendl corporis memor (er&t), L., 11. 6, 9 ; neither 
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thought of shielding his own body. Qul hie mOe obsidendl vifis et virdi 
alifinOe appellandl 1 L. t xxxiv. 2, 9 ; what sort of way is this of blocking 
up the streets and calling upon other women's husbands ? Stunma 8ltL- 
dendl occSsiflst mihi nunc sense, Ter., Ph., 885; I have a tip-top chance 
to fool the old chaps now. 

Remarks. — 1. As mel, tul, sul, nostrf, vestrl, are, in their origin, 
neuter singulars, from meum, my being , tuum, thy being , suum, one's 
being , etc., the Gerundive is put in the same form : cOnservandl sul, of 
preserving themselves; vestrl adhortandl, of exhorting you ; and no 
regard is had to number or gender. 

COpia plScandl sit modo parva tul, Ov., Her., 20, 74 ; let (me) only have 
a slight chance of trying to appease you (feminine). 

2. The Gen. of the Gerund and Gerundive is used very commonly 
with causS, less often with gr&tiS, and rarely with (antiquated) ergO, 
on account of, to express Design : Dissimulandl causS in senStum vSnit, 
S., C., 31, 52; he came into the senate for the purpose of dissimulation. 

The Gen. alone in this final sense is found once in Terence, several 
times in Sallust, occasionally later, especially in Tacitus. 

(Lepidus arma) cfipit llbertStis subvortundae, S., Phil.Fr., 10; Lepidus 
took up arms as a matter of (for the purpose of) subverting freedom. 

More commonly ad, rarely oh. See 432. 

Esse with this Gen. may be translated by serve to ; this is occasional 
in Cicero ; see 366, 429, 1. 

Omnia discrlmina t&lia concordiae minuendae [sunt], L., xxxrv. 54, 5 ; 

all such distinctions are matters of (belong to) the diminishing of con- 
cord (serve to diminish concord). Compare Caes., B. O., v. 8, 6: [nSvfis] 
quSs sul quisque commodl fScerat, ships which each one had (had) made 
(as a matter) of personal convenience. 


Notes. — 1. In early Latin, in Cicero (early works, Philippics and philosophical 
writings), then in later authors, we find occasionally a Gen. Sing, of the Gerund, fol- 
lowed by a substantive in the Plural. Here it is better to conceive the second Gen. as 
objectively dependent upon the Gerund form. 

Agitur utrum AntOniO facultas dfitur agrOrum suls latrOnibus condO- 
nandl, C., Ph., v. 3, 6 ; the question is whether Antony shall receive the power of giving 
away {of) lands to his pet highwaymen. 

2 . F&b es t, nefas est, ids est, fStum est, cOpia est, ratio est, cOnsilium est, 
cOnsilium caper e, cOnsilium inlre, and a few others, have often the Inf. where the 
Gerund might be expected. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning ; thus tem- 
pos, with Gerund, the proper time (season), with Inf., high time. 

The poets and later prose writers extend this usage of the Infinitive. 

3. Another peculiarity of the poets is the construction of the adj. or subst. like the 
cognate verb with the Inf., instead of with the Gen. of the Gerund. (At) S&cdra quiSs 
et nescia fallere (= quae nesciat fallere) vita, V., <?., 11.467 ; Quiet withxmt a 
care, and a life that knoweth not how to disappoint ( ignorant of disappointment). 

Later prose is more careful in this matter. 

4. The Gen. of Gerund, depending upon a verb, is rare and Tacitean (Ann., 11. 43). 
Tacitus also uses the appositional Gerund with a substantival neuter (Ann., xiu. 26). 
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5 . Some substantives, like auctor, dux, may have a Dat. instead of a Gen.; Lrv., 1. 
83 : me Albfinl gerendO bellO ducem creSvSre. 

Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

429. The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used 
chiefly after words that denote Fitness and Function. 

1. The usage is rare in classical Latin, and begins with a few verbs 
and phrases : esse (= parem esse), to be equal to ; praeesse and praeflcere, 
to be {put) in charge of; stndfire and operam addere, labQrem impertlre, to 
give one* 8 attention to; then it is used with a few substantives and adjec- 
tives to give the object for which , and with names of Boards. 

SolvendO clvitfitSs nOn erant, Cf. C., Fam ., m. 8, 2 ; the communities 
were not equal to ( ready for) pay merit, {were not solvent). [Sapiens] vires 
ends nOvit, scit s8 esse onerl ferendO, Sen., E.M., 71, 26 ; the wise man is 
acquainted with his own strength ; he knows that he is (equal) to bear- 
ing the burden. 

So comitia decemvir Is creandls (C., Leg.Agr., 2, 8) ; triumvir colOnils 
dedticendls (S., lug., 42) ; reliqua tempora demetendls frllctibus accommo- 
dsta sunt, C., Cat.M ., 19, 70. 

2. Classical Latin requires ad with the Acc., but from Livy on the 
use of this Dat. spreads, and it is found regularly after words which 
imply Capacity and Adaptation. It is found also technically with verbs 
of Decreeing and Appointing, to give the Purpose. 

Aqua nitrflsa fltilis eat bibendO, Cf. Plin., N.H., xxxi. 32, 59 ; alkaline 
water is good for drinking {to drink). Lignum Sridum m&teria est idbnea 
Sliciendls Ignibus, Cf. Sen., N.Q., 11. 22, 1 ; dry wood is a fit substance 
for striking fire {drawing out sparks). Beferundae ego habeO linguam 
nStam grStiae, Pl., Pers., 428 ; I have a tongue that's bom for showing 
thankfulness. 

Notes.— 1. In early Latin the use of this Dat. is very restricted, it being found 
principally after studSre ; operam dare, or sfLmere (both revived by Livy) ; flnem 
(or modum) facere ; and a few adjectival forms. Of the latter, Cicero uses only ac- 

commodfitus, Caesar only pfir. 

2. Hare and unclassical is the Acc. in dependence upon a Dat. of the Gerund. 

Epidicum operam quaerendO dabC, Pl., Ep., 605. 


Accusative of the Gerundive. 


430. The Gerundive is used in the Accusative of the Ob- 
ject to be Effected, after such verbs as Giving and Taking, 
Sending and Leaving, Letting, Contracting, and Undertak- 
ing. (Factitive Predicate.) 

DIvitI hominl id aurum servandum dedit, Pl , B., 338 ; he gave that 
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gold to a rich mem to keep. Condn mtLrds refitiendde cUrat, Nep., ix. 4 , 5‘, 
Conon has the walls rebuilt. Patriam dlripiendam rellquimus, C., Fam. 9 
xvi. 12, 1 ; we have left our country to be plundered. [Carvilius] aedem 
faciendam loc&vit, L., x. 46 , 14 ; Carvilius let the (contract of) building 
the temple. 

Of course, the passive form has the Nominative : 

FOius Philippi Demetrius ad patrem redtlcendus ldg&tls datus est, L.. 

xxxvi. 35 , 13 ; the son of Philip , Demetrius , was given to the envoys to 
be taken back to his father. 

Notes. — 1 . Early Latin shows with this construction dare, condflcere, locSre, 
rogfire, peter e< habere, prfcplnftre. Classical Latin gives up rog&re, petere, propl- 
nfire, but adds others, as trfidere, obicere, concedere, committere, cUrfire, relin- 
quere, prOpOnere. Livy introduces susdpere. The use of ad in place of the simple 
Acc. is not common. 

[Caesar] oppidum ad dlripiendum mllitibus concessit, Caes., B.C., m. 80, 6 . 
But ad is necessary in ndminl s 6 ad docendum dabat, C., Br., 89, 306 ; he would 
yield to no one for teaching , i.e., would accept no one as a pupil. 

2. Habed dlcendum and the like for habed dlcere, or, habed quod dicam, 
belongs to later Latin (Tac., Dial., 37 ; Ann. iv. 40, etc.). 


Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive. 

431 . The Ablative of the Gerund or Gerundive is used as 
the Ablative of Means and Cause, seldom as the Ablative of 
Manner or Circumstance. 

TJnus homd ndbls cunctandd restituit rem, Ennius (C., Cat.M., 4 , 10); 
one man by lingering raised our cause again . Hominis mSns dlscendO 
alitur et edgitandd, C., Off., 1. 30, 105 ; the human mind is nourished by 
learning and thinking. Plausum med ndmine recitandd deddrunt, Cf. 
C.,Att.,w. 1 , 6 ; they clapped when my name was read . Exercendd 
cottldid mllite hostem opperidbStur, L., xxxm. 3, 5 ; drilling the soldiers 
daily he waited for the enemy. 

Notes.— 1. The Abl. with adjectives is post-Ciceronian : dlgna stirps SUSCipi- 
endd (instead of quae susciperet) patris imperid, Tac., Ann., xui. 14. So too with 
verbs : continuandd abstitit magistrStfL, L., ix. 34, 2. 

2. The Abl. after a comparative is cited only from C., Off., 1. 15, 47 . 

3 . In post-Augustan Latin, and occasionally earlier, we find the Abl. of the Gerund 
paralleled by the Pr. participle : Bocchus, seu reputandd (= reput&ns) . . . sou 
admonitus, etc., S., lug., 103, 2. 


Prepositions with the Gerund and Gerundive. 

432 . The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive follows 
the preposition ad, seldom ante, circ&, erga, in, inter, ob, 
propter, and super. See 427. 

Nfllla rds tantum ad dlcendum prdficit quantum scrlptid, Br. 24 , 92; 
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nothing is as profitable for speaking as writing. Atticufl philosophOrun* 
praeoeptlB ad vltam agendam nOn ad ostent&tiOnem ttibatur, Cf. Nep., xxv. 
17, 3; Atticus made use of the precepts of philosophers for the conduct 
of life , not for display. Inter spoliandnm corpus hostis exspIrSvit, Cf. 

L., ii. 20, 9; while in the act of stripping the body of the enemy he 
gave up the ghost. 

Remark. — Ad is very common ; noteworthy is its use with verbs of 
Hindering (palus Bdm&nte ad Inseqnendom tard&bat, Caes., B. G., vii. 
26,2); with substantives to give the End (for); with adjectives of 
Capacity and Adaptation (aptus, facilis, etc.). See 429, 2. 

Notes.— 1 . Ante is very rare (L.,Praff.,6; V., (?.,ra. 206 ). Circa and ergfi are 
post-Augustan and very rare. In gives the End For Which, and is classical but not com- 
mon. Inter is temporal, during , while, and is found rarely in early, more often in 
later, but not in classical prose. Ob is used first by Cicero (not by Caesar), and is 
rare. Propter occurs first in Valerius Maximus ; super first in Tacitus. 

2. On the Infinitive after a Preposition, see 425. 

433. The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive takes the 
prepositions ab, de, ex, often in, but seldom pro. Post- 
Ciceroni an and rare are cum and super. 

Prohibenda maxima est Ira in ptiniendB, C., Off., 1. 25, 89; especially to 
be forbidden is anger in punishing. [Brtttus] in llberandS patriS (= dum 
llberat) est interfectus, C., Cat.M., 20, 75; Brutus was slain in the effort 
to free his country . Philosophl in ils librls ipsls quite scrlbunt dS con- 
tenmenda gloria sua nOmina In scrlbunt, C., Tusc., 1. 15, 34 (385, r. 1). Ex 
dlscendO capiunt voluptatem, Cf. C., Fin., v. 18, 48 ; they receive pleasure 
from learning. 

Notes.— 1. In with Abl. is sometimes almost equivalent to a Pr. participle: In 
circumeundO exercitfi animadvertit, b.Afr., 82 . 

2. Sine is used once iu Varro, L.L., 6,75, and in Donatus (Ter., And., 391). 

3 . Even when the word and not the action is meant, the Gerund is the rule : Dis- 
crepat a timendd cdnfldere, C., Tusc., 111. 7, 14 ; the Inf. in Varro, L.L., 6 , 50 . 


SUPINE. 

434. The Supine is a verbal substantive, which appears 
only in the Accusative and Ablative cases. 


The Accusative Supine. 


435. The Accusative Supine (Supine in -urn) is used 
chiefly after verbs of Motion, to express Design. 


Oalliae legatl ad Caesarem gratuiatum convSnSrunt, Caes., B.O., 1. 30, 
1 ; the commissioners of Gaul came to congratulate Caesar. Spectatnm 
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veniunt ; veniunt speotentur ut ipsae, Ov., A. A., 1. 99; they come to see 
the show; they come to he themselves a show. (Oalll galllnficel; cum sole 
eunt cubitum, Plin., N.H., x. 24, 46 ; cocks go to roost at sunset . Stultitia 
eat vSnStum dflcere invltSs canfis, Pl., St., 139; ’tis foolishness to take 
unwilling dogs a-hunting. 

Notes. — 1 . Ire and venire are the moet common verba with the Supine, and they 
form many phraseological usages, as : Ire coctum, cubitum, dormltum, pSstum, 
iupplieitum, sessum, saldtStum, etc. Similarly dare is found in phrases with 

ntlptum, vSnum, pessum. 

2. The Supine is very common in early Latin, less so in Cicero, comparatively rare 
in Caesar, frequent again in Sallust and Livy. Later Latin, and especially the poets, 
show but few examples, as the final Inf. takes its place. 

3. The Acc. Supine may take an object, but the construction is not very common ; 

(Hannibal) patriam dfifSnsum (more usual, ad dfifendendam patriam) revo- 

CStUS (est), Nep., xxiii. 6, 1 ; Hannibal was recalled to defend his country. 

4. The Fut. Inf. passive is actually made up of the passive Inf. of Ire, to go , Irl {that 
a movement is made , from Itur ; 206, 2 ), and the Supine : 

BfLmor venit datum Irl gladiitbrGs, Ter., Hec., 39 ; the rumor comes that glad- 
iators {gladiatorial shows) are going to be given. 

The consciousness of this is lost, as is shown by the Nom. (528). 

Bens damn&tum Irl vidfibfttur, Quint., ix 2, 88 ; the accused seemed to be about 
to be condemned. 


The Ablative Supine. 

436 . The Ablative Supine (Supine in -u) is used chiefly 
with Adjectives, as the Ablative of the Point of View From 
Which (397). It never takes an object. 

MlrSbile dictfL, wonderful (in the telling) to tell , vlsu, to behold. 

Id dicttl quam r8 facilius est, L., xxxi. 38, 4 ; that is easier in the say- 
ing than in the fast (easier said than done). 


Notes.— 1. Cicero and Livy are the most extensive users of this Supine ; Caesar 
has but two forms : factti. and nStfL ; Sallust but three ; Cicero uses twenty-four. 
In early Latin and in the poets the usage is uncommon ; in later Latin it grows. Alto- 
gether there are over one hundred Supines, but only about twenty-five Supines occur in 
Abl. alone ; the moet common are dicttl, to tell , factfL, to do , audltfi, to hear , vlsu, 
to see, memorStfL, relStfl, trSctfitfi ; then, less often, cOgnitfi, to know , invent!!, 
intellects, scltfi, adspectll. 

2. The adjectives generally denote Ease or Difficulty, Pleasure or Displeasure, Right 
or Wrong (f 5 s and nefSs). These adjectives are commonly used with Dative, and a 
plausible theory views the Supine in fL as an original Dative (ul). 

8 . Ad, with the Gerundive, is often used instead : Cibus facillimus ad COnCO- 
quendum, C., Fin., 11 . 20 , G4 ; food (that is) very easy to digest. 

The Infinitive, facilis concoqul, is poetical. Common is facile concoquitnr. 

Other equivalents are active Infin., a verbal substantive, a Pf. Part. pass, (with 
Opus), or a relative clause (with dlgnus). 

4. The use of the Abl. Supine with verbs is very rare. 

(Vllicus) primus cubitli surgat, postrfimus cubitum eat, Cato, Agr., 5 , 5 ; the 
steward must be the first to get out of bed , the last to go to bed. ObsQnStfL reded, Pl.- 
Men ., 277 ; I come back from marketing (imitated by Statius). 
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PARTICIPLE, 

437. The Participle may be used as a substantive, but even 
then generally retains something of its predicative nature. 

Nihil est magnum somniantl, C., Div . , 11. 68, 141 ; nothing is great 
to a dreamer (to a man, when he is dreaming). Regia, crSde mihl, rSs 
est succurrere lapels, Ov., Pont., n. 9, 11; it is a kingly thing , believe me, 
(to run to catch those who have slipped ,) to succor the fallen. 

Remark. — T he Attribute of the Participle, employed as a Substan- 
tive, is generally in the adverbial form : rBcte facta, right actions ; facets 
dictum, a witty remark. 

Notes.— 1. This use as a substantive is rare in classical prose, but more common in the 
poets and in post-classical prose. In the Pr. Part., principally sapiens, adulSscSns, 
amSns ; in the Pf . more often, but usually in the Plural ; dOCtl, the learned , vietl, 
the conquered. The first examples of Fut. Part, used as substantives are nfLntilttlrl 
(Curt., vn. 4, 32 ), peccfitfLrOs (Tac., Agr., 19). 

2 . The use of an attributive or predicative Pf . Part, with a substantive is a growth in 
Latin. Early Latin shows very few cases, and those mostly with opus and flsus. Cato 
has post dlmissum helium, and this innovation is extended by Varro, with propter. 
Cicero is cautious, employing the prepositions ante, d8, in, post, praeter, but Sal- 
lust goes much farther, as the strange sentence inter haec par It a atque dScrSta 
(664, r. 2 ) indicates. Livy and Tacitus are, however, characterized by these preposi- 
tional uses more than any other authors. The use of a Part, in the Nom. in this way 
is found first in Livy. 


438. The Participle, as an adjective, often modifies its 
verbal nature, so as to be characteristic, or descriptive. 

(EpamlnOndls) erat temporibus sapienter tttens, Nep., xv. 3, 1; Epa- 
minondas was a man who made (to make) wise use of opportunities 
(= is qul UterStur). SenectfLs est operOsa et semper agSns aliquid et 
mOliSns, Of. C., Cat.M '., 8, 20; old age is busy , and always doing some- 
thing and working at something. 

Remark. — E special attention is called to the parallelism of the par- 
ticiple or adjective with the relative and Subjunctive: 

R8s parva dictfl, sed quae studils in mlgnum certlmen excesserit, L. 
xxxiv. i ; a small thing to mention , but one which , by the excitement of 
the parties , terminated in a great contest. MfLnera n 5 n ad delicias muli- 
ebres quaeslta nec quibus nova nflpta cOmfitur, Tac., Germ., 18. 

Note.— The Fut. Part, active is rarely used adjectively in classical Latin except 
the forms futflruB, ven turns The predicate use after verbs of Motion to express 
Purpose is found first in Cicero ( Verr ., 1. ax, 56), though very rarely, but becomes in- 
creasingly common from Livy’s time. Livy is the first to use the Fut. Part, as an 
adjective clause, a usage which also becomes common later. 

(Maroboduus) mfsit legates ad Tiberium OratfcrOs auxilia, Tac., Ann., 11. 46; 
Marbod sent commissioners to Tiberius , to beg for r Enforcements. Servllius adest 
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dS tfi sententiam lltllrus (perhaps due to est), C., Yen ., i. ax, 56. Rem ausus pins 
flmae habittSxam {that was likely to have) quam Mel, L., n. io, 11. (Dictltor) ad 
hostem dUcit, nfLUO locS, nisi quantum necessitas cSgeret, fortunae s6 com 
mis affma {with the intention of submitting), L., xxn. 12, 2. 

ADVERB. 

439. i. The Predicate may be qualified by an Adverb. 

2 . Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, 
and sometimes substantives, when they express or imply ver- 
bal or adjective relations. 

Male vlvit, he lives ill ; bene est, it is well ; ferS omnSs, almost all ; 
xiixnia gaepe, too often ; admodum adulSscSns, a mere youth ; late rSx (V., 
A., i. 2 i), wide-ruling ; bis consul, twice consul ; duo simul bella, two 
simultaneous wars. 

Notes.— 1. The form of the Adverb does not admit of any further inflection, and 
therefore the Adverb requires no rules of Syntax except as to its position. 

2. With other adverbs and with adjectives, adverbs of degree only are allowable, to 
which must be reckoned bene, OgregiO, and (later) Inslgniter. Poetical are such 
expressions as turpiter Iter, splendidO mendlx (H., A.P., 3 ; <9., hi. ii, 35). Male 
as a negative is found with sinus only in Cicero (AW., ix. 15, 5) ; other combinations 
are poetical, or post-classical. 

3. The translation for very varies at different periods ; multum is common in 
Plautus and in Horace’s Satires and Epistles, rare elsewhere ; valdS is introduced by 
Cicero, but did not survive him, to any extent. SInS is also frequent in Cicero, espe- 
cially in the Letters ad Atticum. Cornificius affected vehementer, and so do collo- 
quial authors, as Vitruvius; fortiter comes in later; bene is occasional in Plautus 
and Terence, more common in Cicero ; oppidS is characteristic of early Latin, and 
Livy and the Archaists ; admodum is Ciceronian, but adfatim comes later and is rare. 
AbundS is rare before the time of Sallust. Nimium (nimiO) belongs to early Latin, 
as do impSnsS and impendiO. Satis is common in the classical period, and also 
nimis, but mainly with negatives. 

4. The Adverb as an attribute of substantives is rare. Cicero shows turn, saepe, 
quasi, tamquam. Livy uses more. 

440. Position of the Adverb. — Adverbs are commonly put 
next to their verb, and before it when it ends the sentence, 
and immediately before their adjective or adverb. 

Iniflste fecit, he acts unjustly . Admodum pulcher, handsome to a de- 
gree , very ha/ndsome. ValdS diligenter, very carefully. 

Remark. — Exceptions occur chiefly in rhetorical passages, in which 
great stress is laid on the adverb, or in poetry : 

[Iram] bene Ennius initium dixit Inslniae, C., Tusc., iv. 23, 52 ; well 
did Ennius call anger the beginning of madness. Vlxit dum vlxit bene 
Ter., Ilec. , 461 ; he lived while he lived (and lived) well. 

One class of Adverbs demands special notice— the Negatives. 
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Negative Adverbs. 

441. There are two original negatives in Latin, ne and 
haud (haut, hau). From ne is derived non [nS-oinom (unum), 
no-whit , not], Ne is used chiefly in compounds, or with the 
Imperative and Optative Subjunctive. The old use appears 
in ne — qtudem. Non is used with the Indicative and Poten- 
tial Subjunctive ; hand negatives the single word, and is used 
mainly with adjectives and adverbs. 

442, Non (the absolute not) is the regular Negative of the 
Indicative and of the Potential Subjunctive. 

Quem amat, amat ; quem n5n amat, nOn amat, Petr., 37 ; whom she 
likes , she likes ; whom she does not like , she does not like . 

N5n ausixn, I should not venture . 

Remarks. — 1. N5n, as the emphatic, specific negative, may negative 
anything. (See 270, R. 1 .) 

2. N5n is the rule in antitheses : NOn est vlvere sed valgre vita, Mart., 
vi. 70, 15 ; not living, hut being well , is life . 

Notes.— 1. NOn in combination with adjectives and adverbs, and rarely with sub- 
stantives and verbs, takes the place of negative in- or ne-. N5n arbitrSbStur quod 
efficeret aliquid posse esse nOn corpus (aa^narov), C., Ac., 1. u, 89; Cat.M., 14, 47. 

2. Other negative expressions are neutiquam, by no means; nihil, nothing 
(“ Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed ”). On nUllus, see 317, 2 , n. 2. 

3. Nec = n5n is found in early Latin, here and there in Verg., Livy, and Tacitus. 
In classical Latin it is retained in a few compounds, as : necoplnfins, negbtium, and 
in legal phraseology. 


443. Haud is the negative of the single word, and in model 
prose is not common, being used chiefly with adjectives and 
adverbs : haud quisquam, not any ; haud magnus, not great ; 
haud male, not badly . 


Notes.— 1. Hau is found only before consonants, and belongs to early Latin and 
Vergil. Haut (early) and haud are found indiscriminately before vowels. 

2 . Haud is very rarely or never found in Conditional, Concessive, Interrogative, Rela- 
tive, and Infinitive sentences. 

3. Caesar uses haud but once, and then in the phrase haud SCiO an (457, 2 ). 
Cicero says also haud dubitb, haud IgnOrO, haud errfiverb, and a few others ; 
and combines it also with adjectives and adverbs, but not when they are compounded 
with negative particles, i.e., he does not say haud difficilis, and the like. 

4. Haud with verbs is very common in early Latin, and then again in Livy and 
Tacitus. In antitheses it is not uncommon in comedy, but usually in the second 
member : inceptiOst Smentium haud amantium, Ter., And. 218 ; the undertakvig 
is one of lunatics, not lovers. 

6. A strengthened expression is haud quaquam. 
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444. I. Ne is the Negative of the Imperative and of the 
Optative Subjunctive. 

Til n6 cede malls, V., A., vi. 95 ; yield not thou to misfortunes. Ne 
trfinsieris Hibfirum, L., xxi. 44, 6 ; do not cross the Ebro. Ne vlvam, 
si sdO, C., Att.y iv. 16, 8 ; may 1 cease to live (strike me dead), if 1 
know. 

Notes.— 1. On the negative with the Imperative, see 270, n. 

2. N6 as a general negative particle, = nOn, is found very rarely in early Latin, 
mostly with forms of velle (n6 parcunt, Pl., Most., 124, is disputed). Classical Latin 
retains this only in n6— quidem, in compound nOqu&quam, and in a shortened form 
in nefSs, negO, neqne, etc. 

2 . Ne is continued by neve or neu. See 260. 

Ne illam vend&s non mg perdSs hominem amantem, Pl., Ps., 322 ; don't 
sell her, and don't ruin me, a fellow in love. 

445. Subdivision of the Negative . — A general negative 
may be subdivided by neque — neqne, as well as by ant — ant, 
or strengthened by ne — quidem, not even. 

Nihil umquam neque InsolOns neqne glOriOsum ex Ore [Tlmoleontis] prO- 
cOssit, Nep., xx. 4, 2 ; nothing insolent or boastful ever came out of the 
mouth of Timoleon. COnsciOmm nOmO ant latuit ant fdgit, L., xxiv. 5, 
14 ; of the accomplices no one either hid or tied. Numquam [ScIpiOnem] 
ne minims quidem r6 offendl, C., Lael., 27 , 103 ; I never wownded Scipio's 
feelings , no , not even in the slightest matter. 

(“ I will give no thousand crowns neither."— Shakespeare.) 

Note.— I n the same way negO, I say no, is continued by neque— neque (nec— 
nee) : Negant nec virtdtOs nec vitia cr6ecere, O., Fin., hi. 15 , 48 ; they deny that 
either virtues or vices increase {that there are any degrees in). 

446. Negative Combinations . — In English, we say either 
no one ever , or, never any one ; nothing ever, or, never any- 
thing ; in Latin, the former turn is invariably used : nem5 
umquam, no one ever. 

Verree nihil umquam ffccit sine aliquO quaestd, C., Verr . , v. 5, 11 ; Ver- 
ves never did anything without some profit or other. 

Notes.— 1. No one yet is nOndum quisquam ; no more, no longer, is iam nOn. 

2. The resolution of a negative nOn tillus for ndllus, nOn umquam for num* 
quam, nOn SCiO for nesciO, is poetical, except for purposes of emphasis, or when the 
first part of the resolved negative is combined with a coordinating conjunction (480) : 
NOn dUa tibl facte est inidria, Of- C., Diy. in Caec ., 18, 60. 

3. N 0 m 5 often equals nS quia : NOmO do nObls dnus ezcellat, C., Tusc., v. 
36,106. 
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447. Neg5 (I say no, I deny) is commonly used instead of 
died n5n, I say — not . 

Assem s8s6 datttrum negat, C., Quinct 5, 19 ; he says that he will 
not give a copper. Vel al vel nega, Accius, 125 (R.) ; say yes or say no / 

Remark. — The positive (SiO, 1 say) is sometimes to be supplied for a 
subsequent clause, as C., Fin., 1. 18, 61. The same thing happens with 
the other negatives, as volO from nOlO, iubeO from veto, sciO from nesciO, 
queO from nequeO, quisquam from n6mb, ut from n6. 

POSITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 

448. The Negative naturally belongs to the Predicate, and 
usually stands immediately before it, but may be placed 
before any emphatic word or combination of words. 

Potes nOn revertl, Sen .,E.M., 49, 10 ; possibly you may not return. 
(NOn potes revertl, you cannot possibly return.) Saepe virl faUunt ; tenerae 
nOn saepe puellae, Ov., A. A., in. 31 ; often do men deceive ; soft-hearted 
maidens not often. NOn omnia aetas, Lyde, lftdO convenit, Pl., B., 129 ; 
not every age , (good) Lydus (Playfair), sorts with play. NOn ego ven- 
tOsae plebis suffragia vOnor, H., Ep ., 1. 19, 37; Ido not hunt the voices of 
the windy commons , no, not I. 

Notes.— 1. As the Copula esse, to be, is, strictly speaking, a predicate, the Negative 
generally precedes it, contrary to the English idiom, except in contrasts. The differ- 
ence in position can often he brought out only by stress of voice : fgllx nOn erat, he 
wasn't happy ; nOn fOlix erat, he was not happy, he was par from happy. 

2 . N8— quidem straddles the emphatic word or emphatic group (445) ; but very 
rarely does the group consist of more than two words. 

3 . A negative with an Inf. is often transferred to the governing verb : nOn putant 
Iflgendum (esse) virls, C., Tusc., m. 28, 70 ; on negO, see 447. 

449. Two negatives in the same sentence destroy one 
another, and make an affirmative, but see 445 : 

Non negd, I do not deny (/ admit). 

Remarks. — i. NOn possum nOn, I cannot but (I must): 

Qul mortem in malls pOnit non potest earn nOn timSre, C., Fin. , in. 8, 
29 ; he who classes death among misfortunes cannot but (must) fear it. 

2. The double Negative is often stronger than the opposite Posi- 
tive ; this is a common form of the figure Litotes, understatement (700). 

NOn indoctns, highly educated ; nOn sum nescius, I am well aware. 

NOn indecOr 5 pulvere sordidl, H., 0 .,n. i, 22; swart (soiled) with (no 
dishonorable dust. Non Ignara mall miseris succurrere dlscO, V., A., x. 
630 ; not unacquainted (= but too well acquainted) with misfortune , 1 
learn to succor the wretched. 
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3 . It follows from r. 2 that nec n5n is not simply equivalent to et, 
and ; nec belongs to the sentence, n5n to the particular word : 

Nec h5c [Z6n5] n5n vldit, C., Fin., iv. 22 , 60; nor did Zeno fail to see 
this. At neqne n5n (dl) dlligunt nfls, C., Div., 11 . 49 , 102 ; but neither (ia 
it true that) the gods do not love us , etc. 

In the classical Latin this form of connection is used to connect clauses but not sin- 
gle words, and the words are regularly separated. Varro, the poets, and later prose 
use necnQn like et, and connect with it also single ideas. 

4 . Of especial importance is the position of the Negative in the fol- 
lowing combinations ; 

Indefinite Affirmative. General Affirmative. 

nOnnihil, somewhat ; nihil n5n, everything ; 

n5nn8m6, some one , some ; n8m$ n5n, everybody ; 

ndnnfllll, some people ; nftlll nOn, all ; 

nSnnumquam, sometimes ; nnmqnam nOn, always ; 

nOnntsquam, somewhere ; ntisquam nOn, everywhere. 

In ipsS cdria nOnngmS hostis est, C., Mur., 39 , 84 ; in the senate-house 
itself there are enemies (ngm5 n5n hostis est, everybody is an enemy). 
N5n est placandl spSs mihi ntilla Del, Ov., Tr., v. 8 , 22 (428) ; I have some 
hope of appeasing God (nhlla spSs nOn est, I have every hope). N8m5 
nOn didicisse mSvult quam dlscere, Quint., iii. i, 6; everybody prefers 
having learned to learning. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCE. 


Interrogative Sentences. 

450. An interrogative sentence is necessarily incomplete. 
The answer is the complement. 

451. A question may relate : 

(a) To the existence or the non-existence of the Predi- 
cate : Predicate Question. 

Vivitne pater 1 Is my father alive ? 

( b ) To some undetermined essential part of the sentence, 
such as Subject, Object, Adjective, Adverbial modifier : 
Nominal Question. 

Quis est 1 Who is it ? Quid ais 1 What do you say ? QuI hie mbs 1 
What sort of way is this ? Cur nOn discedis ? Why do you not depart f 
For a list of Interrogative Pronouns see 104. 


Remarks. — 1 . The second class requires no rules except as to mood 
(462). 


2 . The form of the question is often used to imply a negative opin- 
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ion on the part of the speaker: Quid interest inter periunun et mends- 
ceml C., Rose. Com., 16, 46 ; what is the difference between a perjured 
man and a liar 9 All questions of this kind are called Rhetorical. 

452. 1 . Interrogative sentences are divided into simple and 
compound (disjunctive). Am I ? (simple) ; Am I, or am I 
not ? (disjunctive). 

Note.— S trictly speaking, only the simple interrogative sentence belongs to this sec- 
tion ; but for the sake of completeness, the whole subject will be treated here. 

2 . Interrogative sentences are further divided into direct 
and indirect , or independent and dependent. Am I ? (di- 
rect) ; He asks whether I am (indirect). 


DIRECT SIMPLE QUESTIONS. 

453. Direct simple questions sometimes have no inter- 
rogative sign. Such questions are chiefly passionate in their 
character, and serve to express Astonishment, Blame, Disgust. 

InfSlIx est Fabricius quod rds sutun fodit 1 Sen., Dial., 1. 3, 6; Fabri - 
cius is unhappy because he digs his own field 9 (Impossible !) Hens, 
inquit, linguam vis meam praeclddere ? Phaedr., i. 23, 5 ; IIo ! ho ! quoth 
he, you wish to shut my mouth, you do 9 (You shall not.) Tuom para- 
sltum n 5 n nOvistl? Pl., Men., 505 ; you don't know your own parasite 9 
(Strange !) Hunc ttx vitae splendOrem maculls adspergis istls ? C., Plane., 
12, 30 ; you bespatter this splendid life with such blots as those f 

Notes.— 1 . Questions of this kind are characteristic of the Comic Poets. In Cicero 
they are found especially in expressions of doubt, with posse, and with an emphatic 
personal pronoun. 

2. Such a question may have the force of a command. So in the phrase etiam td 
taefis 1 won't you keep quiet? common in comedy (Pl., Trin., 514). 

3. Noteworthy is the occasional usage of the question in place of a condition. 
Amatl sapit, Pl., Am., 995 ; is he in love? he is sensible. Trlstises! indlgnor 
quod sum tibi causa dolOris, Ov., Tr., iv. 3, 33 (542). See 593, 4. 

4. When several questions follow in immediate succession, only the first generally 
takes the Interrogative Pronoun, or -ne. Repeated questioning is passionate. 

5. On ut in the exclamatory question, see 658. 

454. Interrogative Particles. — Ne (enclitic) is always ap- 
pended to the emphatic word, and generally serves to denote 
a question, without indicating the expectation of the speaker. 

Omnisne peednia dissoldta est 1 C., Verr., 111. 77, 180 ; is all the money 
paid out 9 (Estne omuis peednia dissoldta 1 is all the money paid out 9) 

Remarks. — 1 . As the emphatic word usually begins the sentence, 
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so *ne is usually appended to the first word in the sentence. But 
exceptions are not uncommon. 

2. -Ne is originally a negative. Questioning a negative leans to the 
affirmative ; and -ne is not always strictly impartial. 

Notes.— 1 . -Ne sometimes cuts off a preceding -s (in which case it may shorten a 
preceding long vowel), and often drops its own e. Videnl Seest? TfLnl You? 
Satin 1 For certain ? Also sein, ain, vln, itan, etc. This occurs especially in early 
Latin. 

2. This -ne is not to be confounded with the asseverative -ne, which is found occa- 
sionally in Plautus and Terence, Catullus, Horace (5 gdrl studidrum, qulne 
putdtis, etc., H., 8., 1 . 10 , 21, a much discussed passage), and later appended to per- 
sonal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns. 

3. In poetry -ne is sometimes appended to interrogative words, to heighten the effect : 
utrumne (H., s., 11 . 3 , 251), qndne (H., 8., 11 . 3 , 295). 

4. -Ne is often added to personal pronouns in indignant questions : tune inSne 
quicquam putSs esse 1 C., Ac., 11 . 40 , 125. 

5. In early Latin -ne seems to be used sometimes with a force similar to that later 
exercised by ndnne ; but in most of the examples the expectation of an affirmative 
answer seems to be due rather to the context than to ne ; see, however, r. 2 . 

• 

455. Ndnne expects the answer Yes. 

Ndnne meministil C., Fin., 11 . 3 , 10 ; do you not remember ? Ndnne 
is generdsissimus qul optimus 1 Quint., v. 11 , 4; is he not the truest gentle- 
man who is the best man ? 

So the other negatives with -ne : ndmdne, nihilne, and the like. 

Note.— Ndnne is denied for Plautus, but wrongly, though it occurs but rarely, 
and regularly before a vowel. It is also rare in Terence. In classical Latin it is fre- 
quent, but is never found in Catullus, Tibullus, and Seneca Rhetor. 

456. Num expects the answer No. 

Numquis est hlc alius praeter md atque td? Ndmd est, Pl., Tr., 69 ; is 
anybody here besides you and me ? No. Num tibi cum faucds Grit sitis, 
aurea quaeris pdcula? H., S., 1. 2, 114 ; when thirst burns your throat 
for you , do you ask for golden cups ? [No.] 

Note.— Numne is found very rarely, perhaps only in C., N.D. , 1 . 31 , 88 , and Lad., 
it, 36. Numnam belongs to early Latin. In many cases in early Latin, num seems 
to introduce a simple question for information, without expecting a negative answer. 

457. i. An (or) belongs to the second part of a disjunctive 
question. 

Sometimes, however, the first part of the disjunctive question is sup- 
pressed, or, rather, involved. The second alternative with an serves to 
urge the acceptance of the positive or negative proposition involved in 
the preceding statement. This abrupt form of question (or, then) is of 
frequent use in Remonstrance, Expostulation, Surprise, and Irony. 

Ndn manum abstinds 1 An tibi iam mavis cerebrum dispergam hid 
Tee., Ad., 781 ; are you not going to keep your hands off ? Or would 
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you rather have me scatter your brains over the place now 9 (Vir ctstOdit 
absOns, my husband keeps guard , though absent. Is it not so f) An 
nestfs longfis regibus esse mantis 1 Ov., Her., 16 , 166 ; or perhaps you do 
not know {you do not know , then) that kings have long hands (arms). 

Notes. — 1. This usage is found in early Latin, but is a characteristic of Cicero 
especially. 

2. An is strengthened by ne. This is found frequently in early Latin, more rarely 
later. Cicero uses anne only in disjunctive questions, and Horace, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius not at all. 

3. In early Latin very frequently, less often in the poets ; occasionally in prose, be- 
ginning with Livy, an is used as a simple interrogative ; so nesciO an = nesciO num. 
There seems to be good reason for believing that an was originally a simple interroga- 
tive particle, but became identified later with disjunctive questions. 

2. Especially to be noted, in connection with an, are the phrases, 
nesciO an (first in Cicero, and not common), hand sciO an (this is the 
usual phrase : hand sciam an is rare), I do not know but ; dubitO an, / 
doubt, I doubt but =.- 1 am inclined to think ; incertum an (once in 
Cicero), and rarely dubitSrim and dubium an, which give a modest affir- 
mation ; very rarely a negation. Negative particles, added to these 
expressions, give a mild negation. 

Haud sciO an ita sit, C., Tusc., 11 . 17 , 41 ; I do not know but it is so. 
Haud sciO an nfilla (senectfls) be&tior esse possit, C., Cat.M ., 16 , 56; I do 
not know but it is impossible for any old age to be happier. DubitO an 
[Thrasybfilum] prlmum omnium pOnam, Nep., viii. 1, 1 ; I doubt but 1 
should (= 1 am inclined to think I should) put Thrasybulus first of all. 

Note.— In early Latin these phrases are still dubitative. The affirmative force comes 
in first in Cicero, and seems to have been equivalent to fOrsitan, perhaps, with the 
Potential Subjunctive : FOrsitan et PriamI fuerint quae fSta requlrfis, V., A., 11. 
506 ; perhaps you may ask what was the fate of Priam , too. 


DIRECT DISJUNCTIVE QUESTIONS. 

458. Direct Disjunctive Questions have the following 
forms : 

First Clause. Second and Subsequent Clauses. 

utrum, whether , an (anne), or 

-ne, an, 

an (anne). 

Utrum nescls quam alts ascenderls, an prO nihil 5 id putSs 1 C., Fam. t x. 
26, 3 ; are you not aware how high you have mounted , or do you count 
that as nothing 9 VOsne LQcium Domitium an vOs Domitius dSseruit 1 
Caes., B.C., 11. 32, 8 ; have you deserted Lucius Domitius , or has Domi- 
tius deserted you 9 £loquar an sileam 1 V., A., hi. 39 ; shall I speak , or 
hold my peace 9 Utrum hOc tU parum commeministl, an ego nOn satis in- 
tellOxl, an mfltfistl sententiam 1 C., Att., ix. 2; do you not remember this, 
or did I misunderstand you , or have you changed your view f 
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Notes.—!. Utrnmne -an is found once in Cicero (Inv., i. 31, 51), not in Caesab 
or Livy, occasionally elsewhere (H., Epod., 1, 7) ; utrum— ne— an is more common. 
Ne— an, which is common in prose, is not found in Cat., Tib., Prop., Hor., Lucan. 

2. Ne in the second member, with omitted particle in first member, occurs only ii: 
H., Ep., 1. xi, 3 (disputed), in the direct question, except in the combination necne (459). 

3. Ne— ne is very rare ; V., A., 11 738 ; xi. 126. 

4. Ant (or), in questions, is not to be confounded with an. Ant gives another part 
of a simple question, or another form of it (or, in other words). An excludes, ant 
extends. 

(VoluptSs) meliOremne efficit ant laud&biliOrem vimm ? c., Parad., 1. 3, 15 ; 
does pleasure make a better or more praiseworthy man ? (Answer : neither.) Td 
vimm m6 ant hominem dfiput&s adeO esse 1 Ter., Hec., 524 ; do you hold me to 
be your husband or even a man ? 

459. In direct questions, or not is annon, rarely necne ; in 
indirect, necne, rarely annon. 

Isne est quern quaerB, annSnl Ter., Ph:, 852; is that the man I am 
looking for , or not ? Sitque memor nostrl necne, referte mihl, Ov., Tr., 
iy. 3 , 10 (204, n. 7). 

Notes.— 1. Necne is found indirect questions in Cicero, Tusc.,111. 18, 41 (sunt 
haec tua verba necne 1), Flacc., 25, 59 ; and also Lucr., hi. 7x3. AnnOn in indirect 
questions occurs in Cicero, If it., i. 50 , 95 ; 11. 20, 60 ; Cael., 21, 52 ; Balb., 8, 22, etc. 

2. TTtrum is sometimes used with the suppression of the second clause for whether 
or no? but not in early Latin. So C., Flacc., 19, 45, etc. 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

460. Indirect questions have the same particles as the 
direct, with the following modifications. 

1. Simple Questions. 

(a) Num loses its negative force, and becomes simply 
whether. It decays in later Latin. 

Specular! (ifissSrunt) num solHcitSti animi socidrum essent, L., xlii. 19, 
8 ; they ordered them to spy out whether the allies had been tampered 
with. 


( b ) SI, if, is used for whether, chiefly after verbs and sen- 
tences implying trial. Compare 0 si (201). 

Tempt&ta r6s est si primO impetd cap! Ardea posset, L., i. 57, 2; an at- 
tempt was made (in case, in hopes that, to see) if Ardea could be taken 
by a dash (coup-de-main). Ib5, vlsam si domi est (467 , n.), Ter., Ileaut., 
170; I will go (to) see if he is at home. 

Notes.— 1 . An is sometimes used for num and ne, but never in model prose. 

Consuluit deinde (Alexander) an tdtlus orbis imperinm fatls sibl dBstina- 
rBtur, Curt., iv. 7,26 ; Alexander then asked the oracle whether the empire of the 
whole world was destined for him by the fates. 

2 . Nonne is cited only 7rom Cicero apd only after quaerere (Ph., xn. 7, 15). 
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2. Disjunctive Questions. 

In addition to the forms for Direct Questions (458), a form with -ne 
in the second clause only is found in the Indirect Question, but is 
never common; see 458, n. 2. 

Tarquinius FrlscI Tarquinil rSgis fiflius nepOsne fuerit parum liquet, L., 

1. 46, 4 ; whether Tarquin was the son or grandson of king Tarquin the 
Elder does not appear. 

Notes.— 1 . The form -ne is not found in Caesar or Sallust. 

2 . The form ne— ne is poetical, except.once in Caesar (B.G., vn. 141, 8). 

8. Utrum -ne— an is rare but classical. Utrumne— an begins with Horace, is not 
found in Livy, Vell., Val. M., or either Pliny. In Tacitus only in the Dialogic. 


SUMMARY OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISJUNCTIVE 
QUESTIONS. 


461. Direct. 


Is the last syllable short or long ? Cf. C., Or ., 64, 217. 

PostrSma syllaba utrum brevis est an longa 1 
brevisne est an longa 1 

Indirect. 


In a verse it makes no difference whether the last syllable be short or 


long : 

In versfl nihil refert j 


utrum postrfima syllaba brevis sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba brevisne sit an longa. 
postrema syllaba brevis an longa sit (Cicero). 
postrSma syllaba brevis sit longane. 


MOODS IN INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1 . In Direct Questions. 

462. The Mood of the question is the Mood of the expected 
or anticipated answer. 

463. Indicative questions expect an Indicative answer, 
when the question is genuine . 

A. Quis hom5 est 1 B. Ego sum, Ter., And.. 965 ; who is that ? It is I. 
A. VIvitne (pater) 1 B. Vlvom llquimus, Pl., Capt., 282; is his father 

living ? We left him alive. 

464. Indicative questions anticipate an Indicative answer 
in the negative when the question is rhetorical. 

Quis nOn paupertatem extimfecit? C., Tusc. f v. 31 , 89 ; who does not 
dread poverty f 
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Remark. — NOnne and num in the direct question are often rhetorical 
(see Pl., Am., 539 ; C., Div., 1. 14, 24). With nOnne a negative answer 
is anticipated to a negative, hence the affirmative character. Compare 
further, 451, r. 2. 

465. Subjunctive questions which expect Imperative an- 
swers are put chiefly in the First Person, when the question 
is deliberative . 

A. Abeam 1 B. Abl, Pl., Merc., 749 ; shall I go away 9 Go. 

A. Quid nunc f&ciam 1 B. T8 suspenditO, Pl., Ps., 1229; what shall 1 
do now 9 Hang yourself. 

Remark. — So in the representative of the First Person in dependent 
discourse (265). 

466. Subjunctive questions anticipate a potential answer 
in the negative, when the question is rhetorical. 

Quis hOc crSdat ? who would believe this f [No one would believe 
this.] Quid faceret aliud 1 what else was he to do 9 [Nothing.] 

Quis tulerit GracchOs do sOditiOne querentOs 1 Juv., 11. 24 (259). 

Remark. — On the Exclamatory Question see 534, 558. 


2. In Indirect Questions. 

467. The Dependent Interrogative is always in the Sub- 
junctive. 

The Subjunctive may represent the Indicative. 

[COnBlderabimus] quid ffccerit (Indie. fBcit), quid faciat (Indie. facit),quid 
faetdrus sit (Indie, faciet or faetdrus est), Cf. C., Inv., 1. 25, 36; we will 
consider what he has done, what he is doing, what he is going to do 
{will do). (EpamlnOndSs) quaeslvit salvusne esset clipeus, C., Fin. , 11. 30, 
97 ; Epaminondas asked whether his shield was safe. (Salvusne est 1 ) 


The Subjunctive may be original. See 265. 

Ipse docet quid agam; fSs est et ab hoste docSrl, Ov., M., iv. 428 ( 219 ); 
(Quid agam, what I am to do ; not what I am doing). QuaerO & t8 edr 
C. Cornelium nOn dBfenderem, C., Vat., 2, 5 ; I inquire of you why I was 
not to defend C. Cornelius. (Cdr nOn dfifendereml why was I not to 
defend 9) 

Remarks. — 1. NesciO quis, nesciO quid, nesciO qul, nesciS quod, I know 
not who, what, which, may be used exactly as indefinite pronouns, and 
then have no effect on the construction. This usage is found at all 
periods. 

NesciO quid mSius nSscitur Iliade, Prop., h. (111.) 32(34), 66 ; some* 
thing, I know not what, is coming to the birth, greater than the Iliad . 
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2. The Relative has the same form as the Interrogative quis ? except 
in the Nom. Sing.; hence the importance of distinguishing between 
them in dependent sentences. The interrogative depends on the lead- 
ing verb, the relative belongs to the antecedent. (611, R. 2.) 

Interrogative : die quid rogem, tell me what it is I am asking. 

Relative : die quod rog5, Ter., And., 764 ; tell me that which I am 
asking (the answer to my question). 

The relative is not unfrequently used where we should expect the 
interrogative, especially when the facts of the case are to be empha- 
sized : 

DIcam quod sentiO, C., Or., 1. 44, 195 ; I will tell you my real opinion . 

Incorporated relatives are not to be confounded with interrogatives: 

PatefaciQ v5bls qu£s istl penitus abstrfisas InsidiSs ( - InsidiSs quin) s8 
posuissse arbitran tur, C., Ayr., 11 . 18, 49; 1 am exposing to your view the 
schemes which those people fancy they have laid in profound secrecy. 

Note.— In the early Latin of Comedy the leading verb is very frequently discon- 
nected from the interrogative, which consequently appears as an independent sentence 
with the Indicative. This is most common after die, responds, loquere, and kindred 
imperatives; vid$ (Plautus also ciroumspice, respice); te rogO, interrogS, 
quaerO, and similar phrases ; an dire, vidfire, etc., scln ; relative words, ut, quSmodO, 
etc., where the modal and not interrogative force is prominent. Classical prose has 
given up all these usages. A few cases in Cicero are contested or differently explained. 
In poetry and later prose the examples are found only here and there. 

Die, quid est 1 Pl., Men., 397; tell me, what is it t (Die quid sit, tell me what it 
is.) Quin til ffn5 verbs die : quid est quod m8 veils 1 Ter., And., 45 ; won't you 
tell me in one word : What is it you want of met Die imhi quid fSel nisi nOn sapi- 
enter am£vl, Ov., Her., 11. 27 ; tell me what have I done, save that I have loved 
unwisely. 

So also, nesciS quOmodO, I know not how = strangely ; and mlrum quantum, it 
(is) marvellous how much = wonderfully, are used as adverbs : 

Mlrum quantum prSfuit ad concordiam, L., 11. 1, 11 ; it served wonderfully to 
promote harmony. N esciS qu5 pacts vel magis homines iuvat glOria lSta quam 
mfigna, Pli*l, Ep., IV. 12, 7 ; somehow or other, people are even more charmed to have 
a widespread reputation than a grand one. 

Early Latin shows also perquam, admodum quam, nimis quam, incrOdibile 
quantum ; Cicero mlrum (mlr6) quam, nimium quantum, sSn8 quam, valde 
quam; Caesar none of these ; Sallust imm&ne quantum; Livy adds oppidS quan- 
tum ; Pliny Mai. imm6nsum, Infinitum quantum ; Florus plffrimum quan- 
tum. The position excludes a conscious ellipsis of the Subjunctive. 


PECULIARITIES OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

468. The subject of the dependent clause is often treated 
as the object of the leading clause by Anticipation (Prolepsis). 

NOstI MSrcollum quam tardus sit, Caelius (C., Fam., viii. 10, 3 ); you 

know Marcel lus. what a slow creature he is. 


Note— T his usage is very common in Comedy, and belongs to conversational sty Is 
in general. 
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469. Contrary to our idiom, the interrogative is often used 
in participial clauses. In English, the participle and verb 
change places, and a Causal sentence becomes Final or Con- 
secutive. 

Quam utilit&tem petentOs scire cupimus ilia quae occulta nObls sunt 1 C., 

Fin. , in. 1 1 , 37 ; what advantage do we seek when we desire to know those 
things which are hidden from us f [SolOn PlsistratO tyrannO] quaerentl 
qufi tandem r8 frOtus sib! tam audficiter resisteret, respondisse dlcitur 
senecttlte, C., Cat.M., 20, 72 ; Solon , to Pisistratus the usurper , asking 
him (— when Pisistratus the usurper asked him) on what thing relying 
(= on what he relied that) he resisted him so boldly , is said to have 
answered “ old age.” 

Note.— T he Abl.' Abe. with the interrogative is rare. C., Verr 111. 80, 185 . 

470. Final sentences (sentences of Design) are used in 
questions more freely than in English. 

Sessum it praetor. Quidut iddicetur 1 C., N.D., 111. 30, 74 ; the judge 
is going to take his seat. What is to be adjudged ? ( To adjudge what ?) 

Remark. — The Latin language goes further than the English in 
combining interrogative words in the same clause ; thus two interroga- 
tes are not uncommon: 

Considers quis quem fraudSsse dlcStur, C., Rose. Com., 7, 21 . 


Yes and No. 

471. (a) Yes is represented : 

1. By sSnS, (literally) soundly , s&nO quidem, yes indeed , etiam, even 
(so), vSrO (rarely vSrum), of a truth, ita, so, omnlnO, by all means , certO, 
surely, certO, for certain, admodum, to a degree, etc. 

Aut etiam aut nOn respondBre [potest], C., Ac., 11. 32, 104 ; he can 
answer either yes or no. 

2. By c 6 nse 5 , I think so ; scilicet, to be sure. 

Quid si etiam occentem hymenaeum 1 CfinseO, Pl., Cos., 806 ; what if 
I should also sing a marriage-song ? I think you had better. 

3. By repeating the emphatic word either with or without the con- 
firmatory particles, vSrO (principally with pronouns), sSn8, prOrsus, etc. 

Estisne 1 Sumus, are you f We are. DSsne 1 DO sSnO, C., Leg., 1. 7, 
21 ; do you grant ? I do indeed. 



(Z>) No is represented : 


1. By nOn, nOn vOrO, nOn ita, minimO, by no means, nihil, nothing , 
minimS vSrO, nihil sSnS, nihil minus. 

2. By repeating the emphatic word with the negative ; 
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N 5 n Ir&ta es 1 N5n sum IrSta, Pl., Cos ., 1007 ; you are not angry 9 
I am not. 

(c) Yea or Nay. — ImmO conveys a correction, and either removes a 
doubt or heightens a previous statement: yes indeed , nay rather. 

Ecquid placeant (aedSs) mOrogSsI ImmO perplacent, Pl., Most., 907 ; 
do I like the house , you ask me 9 Yes indeed , very much. Causa igitur 
nOn bona est 1 ImmO optima, C., Att ., ix. 7 , 4 ; the cause , then , is a bad 
one 9 Nay, it is an excellent one. 

Remark. — Yes , /or, and no, for , are often expressed simply by nam 
and enim : Turn AntOnius : Herl enim, inquit, hOc mihl prOposueram, C., 
Or., it. 10 , 40 ; then quoth Antony : Yes, for I had proposed this to 
myself yesterday. 

SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

472. 1. A compound sentence is one in which the neces- 
sary parts of the sentence occur more than once ; one which 
consists of two or more clauses. 

* 2. Coordination (Parataxis) is that arrangement of the 

sentence according to which the different clauses are merely 
placed side by side. 

3. Subordination (Hypotaxis) is that arrangement of the 
sentence according to which one clause depends on the other. 

He became poor and we became rich; the second clause is 
a coordinate sentence. 

He became poor that we might be rich; the second clause 
is a subordinate sentence. 

4. The sentence which is modified is called the Principal 
Clause, that which modifies is called the Subordinate Clause. 
“ He became poor ” is the Principal Clause, “ that ice might 
be rich ” is the Subordinate Clause. 

Remark. — Logical dependence and grammatical dependence are not 
to be confounded. In the conditional sentence, vlvam si vlvet, let me 
live if she lives, my living depends on her living ; yet “ vlvam ” is the 
principal, “ si vlvet ” the subordinate clause. It is the dependence of 
the introductory particle that determines the grammatical relation. 

COORDINATION. 

473. Coordinate sentences are divided into various classes, 
according to the particles by which the separate clauses are 
bound together. 
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Remark. — Coordinate sentences often dispense with conjunctions 
(Asyndeton). Then the connection must determine the character. 


Copulative Sentences. 

474. The following particles are called Copulative Con- 
junctions : et, -que, atque (ac), etiam, quoque, 

Note.— T he Copulative Conjunctions are often omitted, in climax, in enumerations, 
in contrasts, in standing formulae, particularly in dating by the consuls of a year, if the 
praenOmina are added ; and Anally, in summing up previous enumerations by such 
words as alii, cgterl, cCLnctl, multi, omngs, reliqul. 

•475. Et is simply and , the most common and general par- 
ticle of connection, and combines likes and unlikes. 

PSnem et aquam nfitHra dgslderat, Sen., E.M., 25, 4 ; bread and water 
(is what) nature calls for. Probitas laudato et alget, Juv., 1. 74 ; hon- 
esty is bepraised and — freezes. 

Notes.— 1 . We And sometimes tw o clauses connected by et where we should expect 
et tamen. This usage is characteristic of Tacitus, but is found all through the 
language. Fieri potest, ut rgctg quis sentiat et id, quod sentit, polite eioqul 
ndn possit, C., Tusc ., 1. 3, 6. 

2. Et sometimes introduces a conclusion to a condition expressed in the Imperative, 
but only once in early Latin, never in classical prose. Die quibus in terrls ; et eris 
mihi mSgnus ApollO, V., Ec., 111. 104. 

3. Et, instead of a temporal conjunction, begins with Caesar (Cf. B.G.,i. 37,1) 
and Sallust (lug., 97,4) ; it is never common. 

4. On neque Alius for et nflllus and the like, see 480. On et after words indi- 
cating Likeness, see 643. On et for etiam, see 478, n. 2. 

476. -Que (enclitic) unites things that belong closely to 
one another. The second member serves to complete or ex- 
tend the first. 

Senfitus populusque ROm&nus, C., Plane., 37, 90 ; the Senate and people 
of Rome . Ibi mortuus sepultusque Alexander, L., xxxvi. 20, 5 ; there 
Alexander died and was buried. [S 51 ] origns et occidgns diem noctemque 
cgnficit, C., N.D., 11. 40 , 102 ; the sun by its rising and setting makes 
day and night. 

Notes.— 1 . Que was very common in early Latin, especially in legal phraseology, 
where it was always retained. 

2. Que— que— que is ante-classical and poetic. 

3. Que is always added to the Arst word in the clause it introduces, in Plautus, as 
well as in classical prose ; but the Augustan poets are free in their position, for metrical 
reasons. As regards prepositions, que is never appended to ob and sub, rarely to a and 
ad, but frequently to other monosyllabic prepositions ; it is always appended to dissyl- 
labic prepositions in -fi, and often to other dissyllabic prepositions. 

4. On que for quoque see 479, n. 2. 

5. Combinations : 

(a) et— et; 

(b) que et ; rare in early Latin, never in Cicero, Caesar; begins with Sallust. 
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Sallust and Tacitus always add the que to the pronoun, Livy and later prose writ- 
ers to the substantive. 

(c) et— qtte ; rare, and beginning with Ennius. 

(d) que— que begins with Plautus, Ennius. Cicebo has it but once (noct6sque 
di5squ©« Fin., 1. x6, 51) ; it enters prose with Sallust, and poets are fond of it. 

Et dominO satis et niminm fdrlque lupdque, Tib., iv. i, 187 ; enough for owner, 
and too much for thiqf and wolf. 

477. Atque (compounded of ad and -que) adds a more 
important to a less important member. But the second mem- 
ber often owes its importance to the necessity of having the 
complement (-que). 

Ac (a shorter form, which does not stand before a vowel 
or h) is fainter than atque, and almost equivalent to et. 

IntrS moeuia atque in sinii urbis sunt host&s, S., C., 52, 35 ; within the 
walls, ay, and in the heart of the city, are the enemies. A. 8ervos 1 Ego ? 
B. Atque mens, Pl., Cos., 735 ; a slave 9 If And mine to boot. 

Notes.— 1. The confirmative force of atque, as in the second example, is found 
especially in Plautus, occasionally later. 

2. Atque adds a climax, and then is often strengthened by dcastor, protects, vfirS, 
etc., Pl., B., 86 ; C., Tusc., 1. 20 , 46. 

3 . In comedy, atque has sometimes demonstrative force : atque eccum, Pl., St. , 577. 

4. Occasionally in Cicero, then in the Augustan poets, Livy and later prose writers, 
notably Tacitus, atque or 5c is often used to connect the parts of a clause in which 
et or que (sometimes both) has been already employed : 

Et potentes sequitur invidia et humilSs abiectfoque contemptus et turpfis 
Se nocentfif odium, Quint., iv. i, 14 ; the powerful are followed by envy ; thelowand 
grovelling, by contempt ; the base and hurtful, by hatred. 

5. Atque -atque is found occasionally in Cato, Catullus, Cicero, and Vergil. 
Que— atque begins in poetry with Vergil, in prose with Livy, and is very rare. 

6. Atque, introducing a principal clause after a temporal conjunction, belongs 
exclusively to Plautus : Bum circumspect*} m3, atque ego lembum cdnspicor, B., 
279. Also Ep., 217. 

7 . Atque is used before consonants, as well as fie, to connect single notions : when 
sentences or clauses are to be connected, Sc only is allowable ; either atque or fie with 
expressions of Likeness.— Stamm. 

8. On atque, after words indicating Likeness, see 643 . Atque follows a comparative 
only after a negative in early and classical Latin. Horace is first to use it after a 
positive. 

9 . Phraseological is alius atque alius, one or another, found first in Livy, and rare. 

478. Etiam, even (now), yet, still, exaggerates (heightens), 
and generally precedes the word to which it belongs. 

NObis rSs famili&ris etiam ad necessfiria deest, Cf. S., C., 20, 11 ; we 

lack means even for the necessaries of life. Ad AppI Claud! senectfttem 
accftdebat etiam ut caecus asset, C., Cat.M , 6, 16 (553, 4). 

Notes. — 1. Etiam as a temporal adverb refers to the Past or Present, and means 
still ; it is sometimes strengthened by turn (tUUC) or num (nunc). But beginning with 
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Livy, adhftc, which properly refers only to the Present, is extended to the Past and 
need like etiam (tom). 

NOn satis me perndstl etiam qufilis sim, Ter., And., 503 , you sliU do not know 
well enough (= little know) what manner of person lam. Cum iste (i.e., Polemar- 
ehus) etiam cubfiret, in cubiculum intrOductus est, C., T err., m. 23 , 56 ; while the 
defendant (Polemarchus) was stiU in bed , he was introduced into the bedroom. 

2. Instead of etiam, et is occasional in Plautus, in a change of person. Cicero 
uses it also after an adversative conjunction, as v 6 rum et ; also after nam and simul ; 
more often when a pronoun follows, as et ille, et ipse. Caesar never uses it so, 
Sallust rarely, but it becomes common from Livy on. 

3 . Phraseological is etiam atque etiam, time and again . On etiam for yes, see 
471 , x. 

479. Quoque, so also, complements (compare que) and 
always follows the words to which it belongs. 

Cum patrl (TImothel) populus statuam posuisset, fHi5 quoque dedit, Cf. 

Nep., xiii. 2 , 3 ; the people , having erected a status in honor of the father 
of Timotheus , gave one to the son also {likewise). 

Remark. — T he difference between etiam and quoque is not to be 
insisted on too rigidly : 

Grande et cOnspicuum nostrO quoque tempore mOnstrum, Juv., iv. 115 ; 
a huge and conspicuous prodigy , even in our day. 

Notes.— 1. In ante-classical and post-classical Latin the double forms etiam — 
quoque, etiam quoque, are sometimes found, and in classical Latin also quoque 
etiam occasionally : nunc v6r5 meS quoque etiam causS rogO, C., Or., 1. 35, 164 . 

2 . Que in the sense of quoque is rare (compare mBque, Cat., cii. 3 ; me too), and is 
found chiefly in the post- Augustan hodiOque, to-day also. 

480. Copulation by means of the Negative . — Instead of et 
and the negative, neque (nec) and the positive is the rule in 
Latin. 


OpIniOnibus vulgl rapimur in errOrem nec v 6 ra cernimus, C., Leg., n. 17, 
43 ; by the prejudices of the rabble we are h urried into error , and do not 
distinguish the truth. (Caesar) proper&ns noctem diSI oOniunxerat neque 
iter intermlserat, Caes., B. C. , 111. 13, 2; Caesar in his haste had joined 
night with day and had not broken his march. 


Remarks. — 1 . Et — nOn, and — not , is used when the negation is 
confined to a single word, or is otherwise emphatic ; but neque is found 
occasionally here, even in Cicero {Off., 111. 10, 41). 

Et mllitSvi nOn sine gloria, H ., 0., in. 26, 2 ; and I have been a sol- 
dier not without glory. 

On nec nOn, the opposite of et nOn, see 449, r. 3. 

2. In combination with the negative we have the following 


Paradigms : 


And no one , 
And no, 

And nothing , 
And never. 


neque quisquam, 
neque fQlus, 
neque quidquam, 
neque umquam, 
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Neque amet quemquam nec amStur ab fill5, Juv., xn. 130 ; may he love 

no one , and be loved by none. 

3. Nec is often nearly equivalent to nec tamen, and yet not : 

ExtrS invidiam nec extra glOriam erat, Tac., Agr., 8, 3 ; he was beyond 
the reach of envy, and yet not beyond the reach of glory. Cf, Ter., 
Eun., 249 ; C., Tusc ., 11., 25, 60 . 

Notes.— 1 . Neque = nSquidem, is ante-classical and post-classical ; nec nunc, 
Cum m6 VOCat flltrO, aCCfidam ! II., S. ., n. 3 , 262 (the only case in Horace). 

2. Caesar, Lucretius, Vergil, and Propertius use neque regularly before 
vowels. 

3. Combinations : 

(a) neque— neque ; nec— nec ; neque— nec ; nec— neque. Sometimes the first 
neque has the force of ancl neither ; but this is limited in prose to Caesar, Sallust, 
and Livy ; in poetry to Catullus and Propertius. 

(b) neque— et ; neque— que ; neque— 8c. Of these neque— et is rare in early 
Latin, but more common in Cicero and later ; neque — que is rare, and found first in 
Cicero ; neque— atque (8c) is very rare, and begins in Tacitus. 

( c ) et— neque is found first in Cicero, w ho is fond of it, but it fades out after him. 

4. Neque is usually used for ndn, when followed by the strengthening words 
enim, tamen, vSr5, etc. 


481. 1 . Insertion and Omission of Copulatives . — When 
multus, much , many , is followed by another attribute, the 
two are often combined by copulative particles : many re- 
nowned deeds , multa et praecl&ra facinora ; many good qual- 
ities , multae bonaeque art es. 

2. Several subjects or objects, standing in the same rela- 
tions, either take et throughout or omit it throughout. The 
omission of it is common in emphatic enumeration. 

Phrygfis et Plsidae et Cilices, C., Div., 1. 41, 92 ; or, Phryges, Plsidae, 
Cilices, Phrygians , Pisidians , and Cilicians. 

Note.— Et before the third member of a series is rare, but occurs here and there at 
all periods ; in Cicero it usually draws especial attention to the last member. Atque 
(Sc) is used thus a little more frequently (m0r6s Institdta atque vita, C., Fam., xv. 
4, 14), and que is not uncommon : aegritfidinSs, Irae libidinSsque, C., Tusc., 1 . 

33 , 80 . 

3 . Et is further omitted in climaxes , in antitheses , in 
phrases, and in formulae, 

Virl n5n [est] debilitSri dolQre, frangl, succumbere, C., Fin., n. 29, 95 ; 

it is unmanly to allow one's self to be disabled (unnerved) by grief , to be 
broken-spirited , to succumb. Difficilis facilis, ificundus aoerbus, es idem, 
Mart., xii. 47, 1 ( 310 ). 

Patrgs CSnscriptI, Fathers (and) Conscript (Senators). 

Iflppiter Optimus MSximus, Father Jwe, supremely good (and) great . 
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Other Particles Employed. 

482. Other particles are sometimes employed instead of 
the copulative in the same general sense. 

1. Temporal : turn — turn, then — then; aliSs — aliSs, at one time — at 
another ; iam — iam, nunc — nunc, modo — modo, now — now ; simul — simul, 

at the same time. 

Turn Graecfi — turn Latlnfi, partly in Greek , partly in Latin. Horatius 
Codes nunc singulOs prOvocSbat, none increpSbat omn8s, Cf. L., n. io, 8 ; 

Horatius Codes now challenged them singly , now taunted them all. 
Modo httc, modo illflc, C., Att., xm. 25, 3 ; now hither , now thither 
{hither and thither). Simul spernfibant, simul metuSbant, they despised 
and feared at the same time {they at once despised and feared). 

Notes.— 1 . Of these turn— turn is not ante-classical, nunc— nunc is found first in 
Lucr., and is introduced into prose by Livy : simul— simul is found first in Caesar, 
but not in Cicero ; iam— iam begins with Vergil and Livy. AliquandO— ali- 
quandO, quanddque— quandSque, are post-Augustan ; interdum— interdum is 
rare, but occurs in Cicero. 

2 . The combinations vary in many ways. Ciceronian are turn— aliSs ; aliSs— 
plSmmque ; interdum— aliSs ; modo— turn ; modo— vioissim ; most of them found 
but once. Some fifteen other combinations are post-Ciceronian. 

3 . On cum— turn, see 588 . 

2. Local : In Cicero only alio — aliO ; hinc — illinc. Others are : hie — 
illlc (first in Vergil); hinc— hinc (Vergil, Livy); hinc — inde (Tacitus); 
illinc— hinc (Livy) ; inde — hinc (Tacitus) ; alibi — alibi (Livy) ; aliunde — 
aliunde (Pliny). 

3. Modal : aliter — aliter ; quS — quS, rare, and lacking in many authors 
{( e.g ., Caesar, Sallust). In Cicero only four times, and confined to 
the Letters ; pari ter — pari ter is poetical and post-classical ; aequS — aequS 
is found once in Horace and once in Tacitus. 

4. Comparative : ut — ita, as — so : 

Dolabellam ut TarsSnsSs ita LSodicSnl filtrO arcessiSrunt, C., Fam. t xn. 
13, 4 ; as the people of Tarsus so the people of Laodicea (= both the 
people of Tarsus and those of Laodicea) sent for Dolabella of their own 
accord. 

Often, however, the actions compared are adversative ; and ut may 
be loosely translated although , while. 

Haec omnia ut invltis ita ndn adversantibus patriciis transacts, L., 111. 

55, 15 ; all this was done , the patricians , though unwilling , yet not 
opposing (= against the wishes, but without any opposition on the part 
of the patricians). 

Note. — T here are also many other similar combinations, as : quemadmodum— 
glc ; ut — sic ; tamquam— sic, etc. The adversative use of ut - ita is rare in the clas- 
sical period, but extends later. 
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5. Adversative : ndn modo, ndn solum, ndn tantum, not only ; sed, sed 
etiam, sed — quoque, vdrum etiam, but even , but also : 

Urbds maritimae ndn sClum multls perlculls oppositae [sunt] sed etiam 
caecls, C., Rep., 11. 3, 5 : cities on the seaboard are liable not only to 
many dangers , but even (also) to hidden (ones). [Ndn] docSrl tantum sed 
etiam ddlect&rl volunt, Quint., iv. i, 57 ; they wish not merely to be 
taught , but to be tickled to boot. 

In the negative form, ndn modo ndn, not only not ; sed nd — quidem, 
but not even ; sed vix, but hardly. 

Ego non modo tibi ndn IrSscor, sed nd reprehends quidem factum tuum, 

C., Sull. , 18, 50 ; 1 not only am not angry with you, but I do not even 
find fault with your action. 

Remarks. — 1. Instead of n 5 n modo (sOlum) ndn — sednd — quidem, the 

latter ndn is generally omitted, when the two negative clauses have a 
verb in common, the negative of the first clause being supplied by the 
second ; otherwise both negatives are expressed. 

PIsCne cdnsule sen&tul ndn sdlum iuvSre rem pdblicam sed nd lfigdre 
quidem licdbat, Cf. C., Pis. 10, 23 ; ichen J*iso was consid , it was not only 
not left free for the senate (= the senate was not only not free) to help 
the commonwealth, but not even to mourn (for her). 

2 . Nddum, not (to speak of) yet, much less, is also used, either with or 
without a verb in the Subjunctive; it is found first and only once in 
Terence, never in Caesar and Sallust, in Cicero only after negative 
sentences; from Livy on it is used after affirmative clauses as well. 

Satrapa numquam sufferre dius sdmptfls queat, nddum td possls, Ter., 
Heaut., 454; a nabob could 'never stand that girV s expenditures, much 
less could you. 

Notes.— 1 . Ndn tantum is never found in early Latin, Caesar and Sallust, 
rarely in Cicero. Sed— quoque is found first in Cicero ; so, too, sed simply, but 
rarely. Livy is especially free in his use of sed. Vdrum, in the second member, is 
not ante-classical nor Tacitean. Ndn alone in the first member is rare, but Ciceronian, 
it is usually followed by sed only ; occasionally by sed etiam. Sed is sometimes 
omitted from Livy on. Of. L., xxvm. 39, 11 ; Tac., Ann., in. 19, 2, etc . 

2. Sed et, for sed etiam, belongs to post- Augustan Latin. 


Adversative Sentences. 

483. The Adversative particles are : autem, sed, verum, 
vero, at, atqul, tamen, ceterum. Of these only sed and tamen 

are really adversative. 

Note.— The Adversative particles are often omitted : as when an affirmative is fol- 
lowed by a negative, or the reverse, or in other contrasts. 


484, Autem (post-positive) is the weakest form of but , and 
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indicates a difference from the foregoing, a contrast rather 
than a contradiction . It serves as a particle of transition 
and explanation {—moreover, furthermore , now), and of 
resumption {= to come back), and is often used in syllo- 
gisms. 

Modo acc£d6ns, turn autem rec6d6ns, C. ,N.D., n. 40, 102 ; now approach- 
ing , then again receding. RdmOribus m6cum pugnis, ego autem I tS 
ratienes require, C., N.D., hi. 5 , 13; you fight me with rumors , whereas 
I ask of you reasons. Quod est bonum, omne laudfibile est ; quod autem 
laudfibile est, omne est honestum ; bonum igitur quod est, bones turn est, 
C., Fin. , in. 8, 27; everything that is good is praiseworthy ; but every- 
thing that is praiseworthy is virtuous; therefore , what is good is 
virtuous. 


Remark. — Autem commonly follows the first word in the sentence 
or clause ; but when an unemphatic est or sunt occupies the second 
place, it is put in the third. So igitur and enim. 

Notes.— 1 . Noteworthy is the use of autem in lively questions. Cicero employs 
it in this way, also to correct his own previous questions ( Epanorihdfds ). 

Egon debacchfitus sum autem an tfl in m6 ? Ter., Ad., 185. Hum quis testis 
Po8tumium appeUfivit 1 Testis autem 1 nOn accfLsfitor 1 c., Rab.Pmt., 5, 10. 

2. Autem is a favorite word with Cicero, especially in his philosophical and moral 
works, but not with the Historians, least of all with Tacitus, who uses it only nine 
times in all. 

485. Sed (set) is used partly in a stronger sense, to denote 
contradiction, partly in a weaker sense, to introduce a new 
thought, or to revive an old one . 

NOn est vlvere sed valere vita, Mart., vi. 70, 15 (442, r. 2). Domitius 
nulls quidem arte sed Latins tamen dlcebat, C., Br., 77, 267 ; Domitius 
spoke with no art it is true , but for all that , in good Latin. 

Notes.— 1. The use of sed to carry on a narrative is characteristic of the historians, 
though found also in Cicero. Sed in ea conidrfiti6ne fuit Q. GfLrius, S., C., 23, 1. 

2. Sed is repeated by anaphora (682), occasionally in Cicero (Verr.,111. 72, 169), 
more often later. 

3. Sed may be strengthened by tamen ; by vCrO, enimv 6 r 5 , enim ; by autem, 
but only in connection with qoid, and then only in comedy and in Vergil. Some- 
times it is equal to sed tamen, as in V., A., rv. 660. 


486. Verum, it is true, true, always takes the first place 
in a sentence, and is practically equivalent to sed in its 
stronger sense. 

SI certum est fiacere, faciam ; verum n6 post cdnferSs culpam in me, Ter., 

Eun., 388; if you are determined to do it, I will arrange it; but you 
must not afterward lay the blame on me. 
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Note.— VSmm gradually gives place to sed in Cicero. It is used occasionally to 
return to the subject (vfirum haec quidem h&ctenus, C., Tmc., m. 34, 84), and in 
yielding a point (vGrtun est5, C., Fin., n. 23, 75), where sed is the usual word. 

487. Vero, of a truth , is generally put in the second place, 
asserts with conviction, and is used to heighten the state- 
ment/ 

[PlatOnem] Di5n adeO admlrStus est at s 6 tOtum el trfideret. Neque 
vfirO minus Plato dSlectStus est DiOne, Nep., x. 2, 3; Dion admired Plato 
to such a degree that he gave himself wholly up to him ; and indeed 
Plato was no less delighted with Dion. 

Notes.— 1. V8r5 is properly an affirmative adverb, and such is its only use in 
Plautus. In Terence it has also acquired adversative force, which it preserves 
throughout the language in greater or less degree ; so in the historians it is hardly more 

than autem. 

2. The combination vOrum vOrO is ante-classical ; on combinations with enim, 
see 498, n.6. 

3. VOrO is also, but not so commonly, used in transitions ; especially in the formulae 

age vSrO, iam vfirO. 

488. At (another form of ad = in addition to) introduces 
startling transitions , lively objections , remonstrances , ques- 
tions, wishes, often by way of quotation. 

“ PhilocfSta, St! brevis dolor.” At iam decimum annum in spfiluncfi 
iacet, C., Fin., n. 29, 94 ; “ Philoctetes, still ! the pain is short.” But 
he has been lying in his cave going on ten years. “At multls malls 
affectus 1 ” Quis negatl C., Fin., v. 30, 92; “ but he has suffered 
much f ” Who denies it f At vidfite hominis intoler&bilem audSciam ! 
C., Dom., 44, 115; well , but see the fellow's insufferable audacity ! At 
vObls male sit ! Cat., hi. 13; and ill luck to you ! 

Notes. — 1. Ast is the archaic form of at, and is found occasionally in Cicero, de 
Leg. and ad Att ., but more often in the poets and the later archaists. 

2. At is used in anaphora, and also, especially in the poets, in continuing the narra- 
tive. Noteworthy is its use after conditional sentences (in Cicero only after negatives, 
never in Sallust), where it is frequently strengthened by certfi, tamen, saltern : si 
minus suppliciO adficl, at ctLstddlrl oportGbat, C., Verr ., v. 27 , 69 . 

489. Atqui (but at any rate, but for all that) is still 
stronger than at, and is used chiefly in argument. 

Vix crSdibile. Atqui sic habet, H., S., 1 . 9 , 52 ; scarce credible. But 
for all that, His so. 

Notes.— 1. Atquln is occasional in early Latin, and even in Cicero. 

2. At seems sometimes to be used for atqui. C., Tmc., hi. 9, 19. 

490. Tamen (literally, even thus), nevertheless, is often 
combined with at, veram, sed. 
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It is commonly prepositive, unless a particular word is to 
be made emphatic. 

NStflram expellee fares, t&men Usque recarret, H., Up., i. io, 24 ; you 

may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for all that she ivill ever 
be returning. Domitius ntUla quidem arte sed Dating tamen dlcgbat, C., 
Br.,n. 77, 267(485). 

Remark. — NihilOminus ( nothing the less), nevertheless, is used like 
tamen, by which it is occasionally strengthened. 

491. Ceterum, for the rest , is used by the Historians as an 
adversative particle. 

Duo imperStdrge, ipel pares ceterum opibns disparibus, S., lug., 52, 1 ; 
two commanders , equal in personal qualities, but of unequal resources. 

Note.— C6terum is found once in Terence ( Eun ., 452 ), once in Cicero ( Q.F. , n. 
is, 1), otherwise not before Sallust. 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

492. The Disjunctive particles are aut, vel, -ve, sive (sen). 

Note.— T he Disjunctive particles are but rarely omitted, and then mainly in con- 
trasted opposites like pauper dives, plfis minus, and the like. 

493. 1 . Ant, or, denotes absolute exclusion or substitution. 

Vinceris aut vincis, Prop., ii. 8, 8 ; you are conquered or conquering. 

2. Aut is often corrective = or at least, at most, rather 

(aut saltern, aut potius). 

Ctlnctl aut m&gna pars fidem mdtavissent, S., lug., 56, 5 ; all, or at least 
a great part, would have changed their allegiance . Duo aut summum 
trOs iuvengs, L., xxxm. 5, 8 ; two, or at most three, youths. 

3 . Aut — aut, either — or. 

Quaedam terra© partis aut frlgore rigent aut druntur calCre, Cf. C., 

Tusc ., 1. 28, 68 ; some parts of the earth are either frozen with cold or 
burnt with heat . Aut die aut accipe ealeem, Juv., 111. 295 ; either speak 
or take a kick. 

Notes. — 1. The use of aut to carry on a preceding negative is found first in Cicero, 
but becomes more common later : n8m$ tribtinOs aut plObem timSbat, L., 111 . 16 , 4. 

2. Aut is sometimes equivalent to partly— partly in Tacitus : 

Hausta aut obruta Campania© Ora, II., 1 . 2. 

3. On aut in interrogative sentences, see 458, n. 4. 

494. i. Vel (literally, you may choose) gives a choice, 
often with etiam, even, potius, rather . 
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Ego vel Clnvienns, Juv., 1. 80 ; I, or, if you choose , Cluvienus. Per 
m6 vel stertfis licet, nOn modo qniesc&s, C., Ac ., 11. 29, 93 ; for all I care , 
you may (even) snore , if you choose , wo/ merely take your rest (sleep). 
Satis vel etiam nimium mnlta, C., Fam ., iv. 14, 3 ; enough , or euew /oo 
much. Epicfirus hom$ minim§ mains vel petins vir optimns, C., Tusc., 11. 
19, 44 ; Epicurus (was) a person by no means bad , or, rather , a maw 0/ 
excellent character, 

2. Vel — vel, either — or (whether — or). 

[MiltladSs dixit] ponte rescind regem vel hostinm ferrS vel inopia panels 
diebns interittlrnm, Nep., 1. 3, 4 ; Miltiades said that if the bridge were 
cut the king would perish in a few days , whether by the sword of the 
enemy , or for want of provisions. 

Notes.— 1. Vel, for example , is rare in Plautus and Terence, but common in 
Cicero, especially in the Letters. 

2. Vel in the sense of ant is rare in the classical period (C., Rep., 11. 28, 50), but is 
more common later, beginning with Ovid. See TaC., Ann., 1. 59. 

3. Vel— vel is found in Plautus occasionally in the sense as well as, but in clas- 
sical Latin is rigidly distinguished from et— et. 

4. Ant is not uncommonly subdivided by vel— vel : ant canere vel vOce vel 
fidibns, c., Div., n. 59> 122. 

495. -Ve (enclitic) is a weaker form of vel, and in Cicero 
is used principally with numerals, in the sense at most , or 
with words from the same stem or of similar formation. 

Bis terve, C., Fam., 11. 1, 1 ; twice or at most thrice (bis terqne, twice 
and indeed as much as thrice, if not more). 

Ctlr timeam dnbitemve locnm defenders 1 Juv., 1. 103 ; why should 1 
fear or hesitate to maintain my position f Aliqnid faoiendl nOn faciendlve 
ratid, C., Inv . , n. 9, 31 ; the method of doing something or not doing it. 

Notes.— 1. In early Latin ve is more often copulative than adversative. 

2. Ve— ve is poetical only. 


496. i. Slve (seu), if you choose , gives a choice between 
two designations of the same object. 

Urbem matrl sen novercae relinqnit, L., 1. 3, 3 ; he leaves the city to his 
mother or (if it seems more likely) to his step-mother. 


2. Slve — slve (seu — seu), whether — or (indifference). 

Slve medicnm adhibnerfs slve nOn adhibnerls nOn convalesces, C., Fat., 
12, 29 ; whether you employ a physician, or do not employ (one), you 
will not get well. Sen visa est catnlls cerva fidilibns sen rdpit teretes 
Marsns aper plag&s, H., 0 ., 1. 1, 27 ; whether a doe hath appeared to the 
faithful hounds, or a Marsian boar hath burst the tightly-twisted toils. 


Notes.— 1 . Single slve (= or) is not found in Plautus or Terence ( Cf. And., 190), 
but it occurs in Lucretius, Lucilius, and is common in Cicero. Caesar and SAir 
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lust, however, do not use it, and it is rare in the Poets. In the sense of slve slve it 
is found occasionally in poetry ; but in prose only three times in Tacitus. 

2. Slve— slve is not found in Terence, but from Cicero on becomes common. 

3. No distinction seems possible between slve and sen, 

497. An is used in the sense of or not uncommonly in Cicero, 
especially in the Letters; occasionally in Livy, and frequently in Taci- 
tus. Elsewhere it is rare. See 457. 

Tiberius cfisu an manibus [Hateril] impedltus prSciderat, Tag., Ann., 
i. 13 , 7 ; Tiberius had fallen forward , either by chance or tripped by 
Haterius ’ hands. 


Causal and Illative Sentences. 


498. A. The Causal particles are nam, enim, namque, and 
etenim, for. 

Nam is put at the beginning of a sentence ; enim is post-positive 
(484, R.) : namque and etenim are commonly put in the first place. 


SSnsfis mlrificfi coulocatl sunt ; nam ocull tamquam speculators® altissi- 
mum locum obtinent, C., N.D., n. 56 , 140 ; the senses are admirably 
situated; for the eyes , like watchmen , occupy the highest post. PiscSs 
Ova relinquunt, facile enim ilia aqua sustinentur, C., N.D., n. 51 :, 129 ; 
fish leave their eggs , for they are easily kept alive by the water. [Them!- 
stoclSs] mtirOs AthOniOnsium restituit suO perlculO ; namque Lacedaemonil 
prohibOre cOnatl sunt, Nep., u. 6, 2 ; Themistocles restored the walls of 
Athens with risk to himself ; for the Lacedaemonians endeavored to 
prevent it. 

Notes. -1. The Augustan poets postpone both nam and namque according to the 
requirements of the metre, and in prose, beginning with Livy, namque is found some- 
times in the second place, but more often in Livy than later. 

In early Latin enim is often first in the sentence ; etenim is postponed in prose 
only in the elder Pliny and Apuleius ; in the poets, not uncommonly, so in Afranius, 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Horace. 

2. These particles are originally asseverative, and are often used not only to furnish 
a reason, but also to give an explanation or illustration (as for instance). Quid enim 
agfis 1 what, for instance , can you do? This is especially true of enim, but is also 
common enough with nam (n. 3), and a broad difference between nam and enim 
(which is of common origin with nam) cannot be proved. Etenim is often used to 
carry on the argument, and gives an additional ground. 

3. The asseverative force of nam is retained in conversational style occasionally, 
even in Cicero ( Yen'., 1 . 51 , 133). Enim is almost wholly asseverative in Plautus and 
Terence. Namque is very rare in Plautus and Terence, and is found before vowels 
only. In classical Latin it is also rare, and found usually before vowels. With Livy it 
comes into general use before vowels and consonants equally Etenim is found but once 
in Plautus (Am., 26 , an interpolation) and four times in Terence ; in post-classical 
Latin also it is not common, but it is very frequent in classical Latin, especially in Cicero. 

4. Noteworthy is the use of nam, in passing over a matter : nam quid ego d0 
SctiSne ipsa plura dicam ? (C., 0 ., 1 . 5 , 18), which is especially common ill Cicero. 

5 . Nam shows an affinity for interrogative particles. Here it sometimes precedes in 
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the early language (Ter., Ph ., 932), but becomes firmly attached in the classical period 
in the forms quisnam, ubinam, etc., which, however, sometimes suffer tmesis and 
transposition in poetry (V., G., 4, 446). 

6. In atenim (first in Cicero), nempe enim (ante-classical and post-classical), 
sed enim (rare), verumenim, enimvfirO, vfirum enimvfirO, as in etenim, the enim 
gives a ground or an illustration of the leading particle, but translation by an ellipsis 
would be too heavy, and enim is best left untranslated : 

A. Audi quid dicam. B. At enim taedet iam andlre eadem milieus, Ter., 
Ph., 487 ; A. Hear what Isay. B. But {I won't, for) Iam tired qf hearing the same 
things a thousand times already. 

7 . Enim is used pleonastically after quia in early Latin, and then again in Petro- 
nius and Gellius ; also after ut and nS in early Latin. 

8. Qnlppe is originally interrogative. From this the causal force develops, which 
is not uncommon in Cicero. In Sallust, and especially in Livy and later writers, 
qnlppe is equal to enim. 

499. B. Illative particles are itaque, igitur, ergo ; eo, hinc, 
inde, idea, idcirco, quocircA, propterea, quapropter, proin, pro- 
inde. 

500. Itaqne (literally, and so), therefore, is put at the be- 
ginning of the sentence by the best writers, and is used of 
facts that follow from the preceding statement. 

N6m5 ausus est PhOoiOnem liber sepellre ; itaque S servls sepultus est, 

Cf. Nep., xix. 4, 4; no free man dared to bury Phocion , a/nd so he was 
buried by slaves. 

Remark. — Itaqne in early and classical Latin has first place in a sen- 
tence. It is first postponed by Lucretius, then by Cornificius and 
Horace, and more often later. 

501. Igitur, therefore, is used of opinions which have their 
natural ground in the preceding statement ; in Cicero it is 
usually post-positive, in Sallust never. 

Mihi ndn satisfacit. Sed quot homines tot sententiae ; falll igitur possu- 
mus, C., Fin., 1 . 5 , 15 ; me it does not satisfy. But many men many 
minds. I may therefore be mistaken. 

Note.— In historical writers igitur is sometimes used like itaque. Occasionally 
also (not in classical Latin), it seems to have the force of enim (Pl., Most., 1102, mss.). 

502. Ergo denotes necessary consequence, and is used espe- 
cially in arguments, with somewhat more emphasis than igitur. 

Negat haec fUiam me suam esse; nOn ergO haec miter mea est, Pl., 

Ep ., 590 ; she says that I am not her daughter, therefore she is not my 
mother. 

Notes.— 1. In the Poets ergO sometimes introduces a strong conclusion in advance 
of the premise (H., 0 ., 1. 24, 5). In the classical period, however, its predominant use is 
to introduce the logical conclusion. 
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2 . ErgO usually comes first, but its position is apt to vary in accordance with the 
stress laid upon it. 

3. Itaqne ergo is found in Terence and Livy ; ergO igitur in Plautus. 

503. Other Coordinating Conjunctions : hinc, hence , is found not 
unfrequently : hinc illae lacrumae, Ter., And ., 126. Inde, thence , there- 
fore , is rare, and first in Cicero, but more common in later Latin. E9, 
therefore , is found in early Latin, rarely in Cicero (Fam. t vi. 20, 1), 
not in Caesar or Sallust ; again in Livy and later ; so ideb, on that 
account , but atque ideb is found once in Caesar. Idcircb, on that ac- 
count , is rare, but from the earliest times. QubcircS, on which account, 
is found first in the classical period ; quSpropter is found here and there 
in early Latin, but more commonly in the classical time, rarely later; 
proptereS, on that account , is rare, and belongs to early Latin. Prom, 
proinde, accordingly , are employed in exhortations , appeals , and the like. 

Quod praeceptum (ndsce tS ipsum), quia mSius erat quam ut ab homine 
vidbrbtur, idcircb asslgn&tum est deb, C., Fin v. 16 , 44 ; this precept 
(know thyself ), because it was too great to seem to be of man , was, on 
that account , attributed to a god. Proinde aut exeant aut quibscant, C., 
Cat., 11 . 5 , 11 ; let them then either depart or be quiet. 

SUBORDINATION. 

504. Subordinate sentences are only extended forms of the 
simple sentence, and are divided into Adjective and Substan- 
tive sentences, according as they represent adjective and sub- 
stantive relations. 

This arrangement is a matter of convenience merely, and no attempt 
is made to represent the development of the subordinate sentence from 
the coordinate. 

505. Adjective sentences express an attribute of the sub- 
ject in an expanded form. 

Uxor quae bona est, Pl., Merc ., 812 (624) = uxor bona. 

506. Substantive sentences are introduced by particles, 
which correspond in their origin and use to the Oblique 
Cases, Accusative and Ablative. 

These two cases furnish the mass of adverbial relations, and hence 
we make a subdivision for this class, and the distribution of the subor- 
dinate sentence appears as follows : % 

507. A. Substantive sentences. 

I. Object sentences. 
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II. Adverbial sentences : 

1. Of Cause. (Causal.) 

2. Of Design and Tendency. (Final and 

Consecutive. ) 

3. Of Time. (Temporal.) 

4. Of Condition and Concession. (Condi- 

tional and Concessive.) 

B. Adjective sentences. (Relative.) 


Moods in Subordinate Sentences. 

508. 1. Final and Consecutive Clauses always take the 
Subjunctive. Others vary according to their conception. 
Especially important are the changes produced by Or&tid 
Obliqua. 

2. Oratid Obliqua, or Indirect Discourse , is opposed to 
Oratid Recta, or Direct Discourse , and gives the main drift 
of a speech and not the exact words. Oratid Obliqua, proper, 
depends on some Verb of Saying or Thinking expressed or 
implied, the Principal Declarative Clauses being put in the 
Infinitive, the Dependent in the Subjunctive. 

SOcratfis dlcere solebat : 

0. R, Omnia in eO quod sciunt satis sunt eloquentCs. 

Socrates used to say : “ All men are eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTAND.” 

6. 0. Omnes in ed quod sdrent satis esse GloquentSs, C., Or., 1. 14, 63. 

Socrates used to say that all men were eloquent enough in what 
they UNDERSTOOD. 


3. The oblique relation may be confined to a dependent 
clause and not extend to the whole sentence. This may be 
called Partial Obliquity . 

0. R. Nova ndpta dlcit : Fled quod Ire necesse est. 

The bride says : I weep because I must needs go. 

0. 0. Nova ndpta dlcit s6 fldre quod Ire necesse sit. 

The bride says that she weeps because she must needs go. 

0. R. Nova ndpta fiet quod Ire necesse est, Cf. Cat., lxi. 81. 

The bride weeps because she must go. 

F. 0. Nova ndpta flet quod Ire necesse sit. 

The bride is weeping because “ she must go ” (quoth she). 
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4 . Akin to 0. 0. is the so-called Attraction of Mood, by 
which clauses originally Indicative are put in the Subjunc- 
tive because they depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives. 
(663.) 

NOn dubitO quin nova ntlpta float quod Ire necesse sit. I do not doubt 
that the bride is weeping because she must go. 

Remark. — The full discussion of O. 0. must, of course, be reserved 
for a later period. See 648. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

509. 1 . In those dependent sentences which require the 
Subjunctive, the choice of the tenses of the dependent clause 
is determined largely by the time of the leading or principal 
clause, so that Principal Tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal Tenses ; Historical, by Historical. 

Note.— As the subordinate sentence arose out of the coordinate, hypotaxis out of 
parataxis, the tenses of the Subjv. had originally an independent value, and the asso- 
ciation was simply the natural association of time. But in some classes of sentences a 
certain mechanical levelling has taken place, as in the Final sentence ; and in others, 
as in the Interrogative sentence, the range of the Subjv. is restricted by the necessity of 
clearness, just as the range of the Inf. is restricted by the necessity of clearness (530) ; 
so that a conventional Sequence of Tenses has to be recognized. To substitute for 
every dependent tense a corresponding independent tense, and so do away with the 
whole doctrine of Sequence, is impossible. At the same time it must be observed that 
the mechanical rule is often violated by a return to the primitive condition of para- 
taxis, and that 


2 . This rule is subject to the following modifications : 


1. Tense means time, not merely tense-form, so that 

(a) The Historical Present may be conceived according to its sense 
(Past) or according to its tense (Present). (229.) 

(&) In the Pure Perfect may be felt the past inception or origin 
(Past), or the present completion (Present). (235, i.) 

2. The effect of a past action may be continued into the present or 
the future of the writer (513). 

3- The leading clause may itself consist of a principal and dependent 
clause, and so give rise to a conflict of tenses with varying Sequence 
(511, r. 2). 

4. An original Subjunctive (467) of the past (265) resists levelling, 
especially in the Indirect Question. 
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510 . 


All forms that relate ' 
to the Present and 
Future (so especially 
Principal Tenses) 


l are followed 


by 


r the Present Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 
the Perfect Subjunctive 
(for completed action). 


All forms that relate to 
the Past (so especially > 
Historical Tenses) 


are followed by 


r the Imperfect Subjunctive 
(for continued action) ; 

- the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive (for completed ac- 
tion). 


Remark. — The action which is completed with regard to the lead- 
ing verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English : I do not 
know what he has been doing , I did not know what he had been doing. 
The Latin is unable to make this distinction, and accordingly the 
Imperfect Indicative (I was doing) is represented in this dependent 


form by the Perfect and 
to the leading verb. 

511 . 

Pr. (Purr cCgnOscG, 
or Hist.), \ 

Fut., cdgntecam, 

N 

Purr Pr., cGgnOvl, 

Fut. Pf., cGgnOverO, 

Hist. Pr., cGgnGscG, 

Impf., cdgnOscSbam, 

Hist. Pf., cOgnOvl, 
Plupf., c5gn5veram, 


Pluperfect, when the 


I am finding out , 

I shall (try to) 
find out , 

I have found out " 
(I know), 

I shall have found 
out (shall know), 

I am (was) finding 
out, 

I was finding out, 

I found out, 

I had found out 
(I knew). 


action is completed as 


quid faciSs, 

what you are doing ; 

quid fSceris, 

what you have done, 
what you have been 
doing (what you did), 
what you were doing 
(before). 

quid facer 8s, 

what you ivere doing ; 

quid fScissfis, 

what you had done, what 
you had been doing, 
what you were doing 
(before). 


When the Subjunctive is original, we have : 
c5gnSsc5, etc., I am finding out, j 

cGgnGvI, etc., I knew, quid facer 8s, 


what you are to do. 
what you were to do. 
what you were to do. 


Principal Tenses. 

Nihil rgfert postrSma syUaba brevis an longa sit, Cf. C., Or., 64,217 
(461). Ubil (Caesarem) Grant (historical) ut sib! parcat, Caes. ,B.O., vi. 9 , 
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7 (546, 1). N8m5 adeO ferns eat ut nOn mltescere possit, H., Ep., 1. 1, 39 
(552). Nec mea qul digitls lttmina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 (631, 2). 
Rttsticus exspectat dum defluat amnia, H., Ep ., 1. 2, 42 (572). Post mortem 
in morte nihil eat qnod metuam mall, Pl., Capt ., 741 (631, 2). Ardeat ipsa 
licet, tormentls gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209 (607). 

Utrum nescis quam alte ascenderis an pr5 nihilO id put&s ? C., Fam., x. 
26, 3 (458). Landat Africtnum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinSns, C., Off., 
11. 22, 76 (542). NOn is ©a ut to pndor nmquam fi turpittldine revocfirit, 
C., Cat., 1. 9, 22 (552). Quern mea Calliope laeserit tlnns egO (stun), Ov., 
Tr., 11. 568 (631, 1). Sim licet extremum, slcnt sum, missus in orbem, Ov., 
TV., iv. 9, 9 (607). Mnltl fuSnmt qul tranquillitStem expetentOs S negOtils 
pflblicls s8 remOverint, C., Off., 1. 20, 69 (631, 2). 


Historical Tenses. 

EpamlnOndfis quaeslvit salvusne esset clipeus, €., Fin., 11. 30, 97 (467). 
Noctfl ambulfibat in ptlblicO Themistocles quod somnum capere nOn posset, 
C., Fuse., iv. 19, 44 (541). [Ath6ni6nses] creant decern praetOres qul exer- 
citu! praeessent, Nep., i. 4, 4(545). Accidit ut tins nocte omnes Hermae 
dOicerentur, Nep., vii. 3, 2 (513, r. 2). Ad AppI ClaudI senectfitem accSdebat 
etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat.M., 6, 16 (553, 4). Hannibal omnia prius- 
quam excOderet pdgnS (erat) expertus, L., xxx. 35, 4 (577). (Agesilaus) 
cum ex AegyptO reverterOtur decessit, Nep., xvii. 8, 6 (585). 

Tanta opibus Etrtiria erat ut iam nOn terrSs sOlum sed mare etiam fSmft 
nOminis sul implesset, L., 1. 2, 5 ( 521 , r. 1). Cum prlml Ordines hostium 
concidissent, tamen acerrimfi reliqu! resistebant, Caes., B.G., vn. 62, 4 
(587). Deleta (est) Ausonum gens perinde fic si inter nedvO bellO certfisset, 
L., ix. 25, 9 (602). 


Original Subjunctive Retained. 

Ipse docet quid agam (original, agam) ; f&s est et ab hoste docOrl, Ov. , 
M., iv. 428 (219). QuaerO S t8 ctlr ego C. Cornelium nOn defenderem 
(original, defenderem), C., Vat., 2 , 5 (467). MlsCrunt DelphOs cOnsultum 
quid facerent (original, faciSmus), Nep., ii. 2, 6 (518). 


Remarks. — 1 . The treatment of the ITist. Pr. according to its sense 
(past) is the rule in classical Latin, especially when the dependent clause 
precedes. But there are many exceptions. 

Agunt gratias quod sibl pepercissent ; quod arma cum hominibus cOn- 
sanguinels contulerint queruntur, Caes., B. C., i. 74, 2; they return 
thanks to them for having spared them, and complain that they had 
crossed swords with kinsmen. 

2 . Noteworthy is the shift from the primary to the secondary sequence; 
this is mostly confined to clauses of double dependence, i.e ., where one 
subordinate clause is itself principal to a second subordinate clause. 
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Here the first has usually the primary, the second the secondary se- 
quence. 

Rogat ut caret quod dlxisset, C., Qwnct., 5 , 18 ; he asks him to attend 
to what he had said (he would). 

So of authors : 

[Chrysippus] disput&t aethera esse eum quem homines Iovem appellarent, 

C., N.D., 1. 15, 40 ; Chrysippus maintains that to be aether which men 
call Jove. 

3. The Pure Pf. is usually treated as a Hist. Pf. in the matter of 
sequence : 

Quae subsidia habfirfis et habere posses, exposul, Q. Cicero, 4 , 13 ; what 
supports you have or can have I have set forth. 

4. The reverse usage, when an Hist. Pf. is followed by a primary 
Subjv., is not common. Many of those cited from Cicero are from the 
Letters , where the shift of tense might be influenced by the letter-tense 
principle ( 252 ). 

Sed qu5 cCnsiliO redierim, initio audlstis, post estis expertl, C., Ph., x. 4, 8. 
Quis miles fait, qul Brundisil illam nOn vlderitl C., Ph ., 11. 25, 61 . (The 
context shows that fuit cannot be Pure Pf.) 


512. Sequence of Tenses in Sentences of Design . — Sen- 
tences of Design have, as a rule, only the Present and Im- 
perfect Subjunctive. The Roman keeps the purpose and 
the process, rather than the attainment, in view. 


Pr., 

Pure Pf., 
Fut., 

Fut. Pf., 


edunt, they are eating , 

SdSrunt, they have eaten , 

edent, they will eat, 

Sderint, they will have eaten , 


ut vlvant, 

that they may live (to 
live). 


Impf., edSbant, they were eating , 

Plupf., Cderant, they had eaten , 

Hist. Pf., SdSrunt, they ate , 


1 ut vlverent, 

l that they might live (to 

J live). 


Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, Ov., A. A., 1. 99 (485). 
Sed precor ut possim ttltius esse miser, Ov. , Tr. , v. 2, 78 (424). Galllnae pen- 
nls fovent puUOs n6 frlgore laedantur, Cf. C., N.D. , 11. 52, 129 (545). Lggem 
brevem esse oportet qu5 facilius ab imperltls teneatur, Sen., E.M. , 94, 38 
(545). M8 praemlsit domum haec ut nflntiem uxQrl suae, Pl., Am., 195 ; he 
has sent me home ahead of him, to take the news to his wife. Oculfe 
ecfodiam tibl nS mS observare possls, Pl., Aul., 53; I will gouge out your 
eyes for you, to make it impossible for you to watch me. 

[Laelius] venifibat ad c6nam ut satiaret dSslderia uattrae, C., Fin., n. 
8, 25 ; Laelius used to go to table, to satisfy the cravings of nature. 
(Phaethdn) optavit ut in currum patris toller 6tur, C.,Off., 111. 25, 94 (546, 1). 
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Remark. — P arenthetical final sentences like at ita dlcam, nfi errStif, 
are really dependent on the thought or utterance of the speaker, and 
have the present sequence everywhere. 

NS longior sim, vals, C., Fam ., xv. 19; not to be tedious , farewell! 
NS t&men IgnOrSs, virtflte NerOnis Armenius cecidit, H., Ep., 1. 12, 25 ; but 
that you may not fail to know it , it was by the valor of Nero that the 
Armenian fell. 

Notes.— 1. The Pf . and Plupf . Subjv. are sometimes found in sentences of Design, 
chiefly in earlier and later Latin (no example is cited from Caesar or Sallust), when 
stress is laid on completion, or when an element of Hope or Fear comes in : Ut Sic 
dlxerim (first found in Quint.), if I may be allowed to use the expression. 

AfilrmSre audeS mS omul ope adnlstirum esse nS frfistrS vSs hanc spem dS 
mS COncSperltis, L., xliv. 22 ; l dare assure you that I will strain every nerve to keep 
you from having conceived this hope of mein vain. (After a past tense, nS COncSpis- 
sStis.) Nunc agendum est nS frtistrS oppressors esse AntOnium gavlsl slmus, 
C., ad Br ., 1. 4, 3. Hie obsistam, nS imprfldentl hfic ea sS subrSpsit (131, 4, b. 2 ) 
rnihl, Pl., M. G., 333 . EffScit nS cflius alterlus sacrilegium rSs pfiblica quam 
NerOnis sSnsisset, Tac., Agr., 6 . 

When the tense is compound, the participle is usually to be considered as a mere 
adjective. 

PatrOnus extitl utl n8 [Sex. BOecius] omnlnO dOsertus esset, C., Bose. Am., 2 , 

5 ; where dOsertus = sOlus. 

2 . Occasional apparent exceptions are to be explained in various ways. Thus, in C., 
Best., 14, 32 : eti amn e odlcere audefis ni maerOrent, we have a repetition as an 
indignant question of the preceding statement : Odlcunt (Hist. Pr.) duo cOnsulOs ut 
ad suum vestltum senStOres redlrent. 

513. Exceptional Sequence of Tenses : — Sentences of Re- 
sult ( Consecutive Sentences). In Sentences of Result, the 
Present Subjunctive is used after Past Tenses to denote the 
continuance into the Present, the Perfect Subjunctive to 
imply final result. This Perfect Subjunctive may represent 
either the Pure Perfect or Aorist, the latter especially with 
the negative : the action happened once for all or not at all. 
Present Tense : 

[Siciliam Terr Os] per triennium ita vexSvit ut ea restitul in antiquum . 
itatum nfUlO modO possit, C., Verr. , I. 4, 12 ; Verves so harried Sicily for 
three years as to make it utterly impossible for it to be restored to its 
original condition. In [LflcullO] tanta prfldentia fait ut hodie stet Asia, 
C., Ac ., 11. 1, 3 ; Lucullus's forethought was so great that Asia stands 
firm to-day. 

Perfect Tense (Pure) : 

(MtlrOna) Asiam sic obilt ut in eS neque avaritiae neque lflxuriae vOstl- 
gium rellquerit, C., Mur., 9, 20 ; Murena so administered Asia as not to 
have (that he has not) left in it a trace either of greed or debauchery 
(there is no trace there). 
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Perfect Tense (Aorist) : 

Equit&s hostium Scriter com equitfitfi. nostr© c©nfllx©runt, tamen ut nostrl 
eOsin silvas collgsque eompulerint, Caes., B.G., v. 15, 1 ; the cavalry of 
the enemy engaged the cavalry on our side briskly , and yet (the upshot 
was that) our men forced them into the woods and hills . Neque v©r© tam 
remiss© Sc languid© animS qnisqnam omnium fait qul ea nocte conquieverit, 
Caes., B.C., 1. 21, 5; and indeed there was no one at all of so slack and 
indifferent a temper as to take ( a wink of) sleep that night . 

Remarks. — 1. After a Pure Pf., if the dependent clause is affirma- 
tive, Cicero prefers the Impf. (he has but five cases of Pf.); if negative 
the Pf. (in the proportion 2 to 1). 

2. After accidit, contigit, and other verbs of Happening, the Impf. is 
always used, the result being already emphasized in the Indie, form. 

Accidit at fina nocte omn©s Hermae dSicerentur, Nep., vii., 3, 2 ; it 
happened that in one night all the Hermae were thrown down. 

Notes.— 1. The use of the Aoristic Pf. Subjv. after an Aoristic Pf. Indie, seems to 
have been an attempt of the Romans to replace the consecutive Aor. Inf. in Greek with 
wore. Examples are not found in early Latin, are rare in Cicero, very rare in Caesar, 
perhaps not at all in Sallust ; more frequent in Livy, common in Tacitus, very com- 
mon in Nepos and Suetonius, etc. 

2. In two coordinated clauses depending on the same verb we find the tenses occa- 
sionally varying. The Pf. in the first subordinate, with Impf. in the second, is doubtful 
in any case, rare in Cicero, and is cited but once each from Caesar ( B . O ., vn. 17) and 
Velleius (i. 9, 1). The reverse construction, Impf. followed by Pf., is more common, 
but found first (though rarely) in Livy, and belongs mainly to late Latin. 

Z©n© nfillO mod© is erat qul nervOs virtfltis incident, sed contrft qul omnia 
in virtUte pCneret, c., Ac., 1. 10, 35. Here the shift is due to the negative. Tantus 
pavor omnBs occupavit at nQn modo alius quisquam anna caperet— sed etiam 
ipse r©X perfugerit, L., xxiv. 40, 12. Here the tenses depend on the ideas of continu- 
ance and completion, of the many and the single (n©n capi©bant~ r©X perfflgit). 

3. In relative sentences of coincident action with causal coloring, either the coinci- 
dence is retained, or a principal clause in the Past is followed by the Impf. Subjunctive. 

Tfi hftmSnissim© fgcistl qul m© certiQrem fScerfs, c., . 4 ft., xm. 43,1. Cum 
h©c Pompgius vehementer ©git cum dlceret, etc., c., Att., 11. 22, 2. Videor mihi 
grStum fScisse Siculls, quod eQrum iniurias sim persecutus, c., Verr., 11. 6 , 15 
(518, R.). 


Representation of the Subjunctive In the Future and 
Future Perfect Tenses. 


514 . The Subjunctive has no Future or Future Perfect, 
which are represented either by the other Subjunctives, or 
in the Active by the Subjunctive of the Periphrastic Conju- 
gation. 

Rule I. — («) After a Future or Future Perfect Tense, the 
Future relation (contemporary with the leading Future) is 
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represented by the Present Subjunctive ; the Future Perfect 
(prior to the leading Future) by the Perfect Subjunctive, 
according to the rule. 


COgnOscam, 

I shall (try to) find out , 

COgnOverO, 

I shall have found out (shall know), 


quid faciils, what you are doing 
(will be doing). 

k qnid Acerb, what you have done 
(will have done). 


(Z>) But whenever the dependent Future is subsequent to 
the leading Future, the Periphrastic Tense must be employed. 


COgnOscam, 

I shall (try to) find out , 

COgnOverO, 

I shall have found out (shall know), 


[ quid factfiras sis, 

what you are going to do (what 
you will do). 


[COnsIderfibimns], [we shall consider], 

A. Quid ftcerit ant quid ipsl acciderit ant qnid dlxerit, what he has 
done , or what has happened to him , or what he has said. 

B. Ant qnid fadat, qnid ipsl accidat, qnid dioat, or, what he is doing , 
what is happening to him , what he is saying. 

C. Ant qnid factdrns sit, qnid ipsl cfisf&mm sit, qnS sit tlsflms OrStiOne, 
C., Inv,, i. 25 , 36; or what he is going to do (will do), what is going to 
(will) happen to him , what plea he is going to employ (will employ). 

Tfl qnid sis Sctdrns pergrStnm erit si ad mO scrlpserls, C., Fam. , ix. 2 , 5 ; 
it will be a great favor if you will write to me what you are going 
to do. 


Remark. — In some of these forms ambiguity is unavoidable. So A 
may represent a real Perfect, B a real Present. 

515. Rule II. — After the other tenses, the Future relation 
is expressed by the Active Periphrastic Subjunctive, Present 
or Imperfect. 

COgnOscO, 

I am finding out, 

COgnOvI, 

I have found out (know), 

COgnOscObam, 

I was trying to find out , qnid factfiras essOs ( what you were going to 

COgnOveram, ’ do), what you would do. 

T had found out , 


I qnid factfiras sis (what you are going to 
I do), what you will do. 
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Tam ea rSe est facilis at innumerfibills natdra mundOs effectdrs sit, effi- 
dat, effOcerit, Of. C., N.D., 1. 21, 53; the thing is so easy that nature 
will make , is making , has made, innumerable worlds . 

Incertum est quam longa cdiusque nostrum vita fattlra sit, C\, Verr., 1. 
58, 153 ; it is uncertain how long the life of each one of us is going to 
be (will be). 

Antea dubitdbam ventdraene essent legiOnOs ; nunc mihl nOn est dubium 
quin ventdrae nOn sint, C., Fam., 11. 17, 5 ; before , I was doubtful whether 
the legions would come (or no) ; now I have no doubt that they will not 
come . 


Remarks. — 1. The Pf. and Plupf. Subjv. of the Periphrastic are used 
only to represent the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional Sentence. 


COgnOscO, COgnOvl, quid factdrus fueris, {what you have been 

I am finding <mU I have found out what you would have dons, going to do). 

(know), 

COgnOscObam, COgnOveram, [quid factdrus fuissOs, {what you had been 
I was trying to find out, I had found out , what you would have going to do). 

done , rare.] 

2. There is no Periphrastic for the Fut. Pf. active, no Periphrastic 
for passive and Supineless Verbs. The Grammars make up a Peri- 
phrastic for all these from futdrum sit, esset ut, as : 


NOn dubitO quin futdrum sit, 

1 do not doubt 


ut redierit, that he will have returned. 
ut maereat, that he will grieve. 
ut necOtur, that he will be killed. 


But there is no warrant in actual usage. 

For the dependent Fut. Pf. act. Terence says ( Hec ., 618) : Tufi rOfert nil utrum 
illaec fBcerint quandO haec aberit. 

For the dependent Fut. Pf. pass. Cicero says {Fam., vi. 12, 3) : Nec dubitO quin 
cOnfecta rOs futdra sit, nor do I doubt but the matter will have been settled. 

In the absence of the Periphrastic forms, use the proper tenses of posse. (248, r.) 


3. When the preceding verb has a future character (Fear, Hope, 
Power, Will, and the like), the simple Subjv. is sufficient. 


Oalll, nisi perfrOgerint mdnltiOnOs, dS omnl saldte dSspSrant ; BOm&nl, si 
rem obtinuerint, flnem labOrum omnium exspectant, Caes., b. g., vii. 85 , 3 ; the 

Gauls despair of all safety unless they break through {shall have broken through) the 
fortifications ; the Romans look forward to an end of all their toils, if they hold their 
own {shall have held). VSnOrunt querent nec spem ull am esse resistendl, nisi 
praesidium ROmSnus mlsisset, L , xxxiv. u, 2 ; they came with the complaint that 
there was no hope of resistance unless the Roman sent a force to protect them. Intentl 
quandO hostis inprddentiS rueret, Tac., II., 11. 34. 

Of course the Deliberative Subjunctive is future : Examples, 265. 

Et certSmen habent loti, quae vlvasequStur cOniugium, Prop., it. 12, 19 (M.). 


516. Sequence of Tenses in Oratid Obliqua : In Or&tid Obli- 

qua and kindred constructions, the attraction of tenses ap- 
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plies also to the representatives of the Future and Future 
Perfect Subjunctive. 

In [clSvfi] erat scrlptum nisi domum reverterCtur s6 capitis earn damns-' 
tdrSs, Nep., rv. 3, 4, it was written on the staff that if he did not re- 
turn home, they would condemn him to death . (OrfttiO E6cta : nisi 
domum reverteris, tS capitis damnabimus, unless you (shall) return home , 
we will condemn you to death). Pythia praecSpit ut Miltiadem sibi im - 
perSWrem sfimerent ; id si fficissent (6. E., fSceritis) incepta prfepera futdra 
(6. E., erunt), Nep., 1. 1, 3 ; the Pythia instructed them to take Miltiades 
for their general ; that if they did that , their undertakings would be 
successful. Lacedaemonil, PhilippO minitan te per lltterSs s6 omnia quae 
cCnarentur (0. E., cOnSbiminl) prohibitdrum, quaesiv grunt num s6 esset eti- 
am morl prohibitdrus (5. E., prohibebis), C., Tusc., v. 14, 42; the Lacedae- 
monians, when Philip threatened them by letter that he would prevent 
everything they undertook (should undertake ), asked whether he was 
going to (would) prevent them from dying too . 

517. Sequence of Tenses after the other Moods . — The Im- 
perative and the Present and Perfect Subjunctive have the 
Sequences of the Principal Tenses ; the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect have the Sequences of the Historical Tenses. 

[N6] compdne comSs quia sis ventdrus ad illam, Ov., Rem. Am., 679; do 
not arrange (your) locks because (forsooth) you are going to see her. 
ExceUentibus ingenils citius dfifuerit ars quS clvem regant quam quS bostem 
superent, L., 11. 43, 10; great geniuses would be more likely to lack the 
skill to control the citizen than the skill to overcome the enemy. Quid 
me probiberet Epicdrgum esse, si probSrem quae ille dfoerett C., Fin . , 1. 
8, 27; what would prevent me from being an Epicurean if I approved 
what he said (says) ? Turn ego t6 primus bortSrer did p6nsitSr6s quern 
potissimum 6Uger6s, Plin., Ep., iv. 15, 8; in that case I should be the 
first to exhort you to weigh long whom you should choose above all 
others. Quae vita fuisset PriamO si ab adulBscentia sclsset quOe Bventds 
senectdtis esset babiturus ? C., Div ., n. 9, 22 ; what sart of life would 
Priam have led if he had known, from early manhood , what were to be 
the closing scenes of his old age 9 

Remarks. — 1. Of course, when the Pf. Subjv. represents an Histor- 
ical Tense, it takes the historical Sequence : 

Magna culpa Pelopis qul n5n docuerit fHium qu&tenus esset quidque 
cdrandum, C., Tusc., 1. 44, 107; greatly to blame is Pelops for not having 
taught his son how far each thing was to be cared for. Qul scls an eS 
causS me Sdisse adsimulaverit, ut cum mfitre plds una esset 1 Ter., Hec., 
235; how do you know but she has pretended to hate me in order to be 
more with her (01m) mother f 
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So also in the Conditional proposition, when the action is past. For 
varying conception, see C., Off., in. 24, 92 . 

2. The Impf. Subjv., being used in opposition to the Present, might 
be treated as a Principal Tense, but the construction is less usual : 

Verfirer nS immodicam OrfitiOnem. putfirSs nisi esset generis Sins nt saepe 
incipere saepe dgsinere videatur, Plin., Ep., ix. 4, 1; I should be afraid 
of your thinking the speech of immoderate length , if it were not of such 
kind as to produce the effect of of ten beginning , often ending, d ego n6 
possim tales sentlre dolOres quaxn mallem in gelidls montibus esse lapis ! 
Tib., 11. 4, 7 . 

518 . Sequence of Tenses after an Infinitive or Participle. 
— When a subordinate clause depends on an Infinitive or 
Participle, Gerund or Supine, the tense of that clause follows 
the tense of the Finite verb, if the Finite verb is Past ; if the 
Finite verb is Present, it follows the tense that the dependent 
verb would have had, if it had been independent. 

quid agas, what you are doing. 

quid Cgeris, what you have done. 

quid actttrus sis, what you are going 
to do (will do). 

quid agergs, what you were doing. 

quid ggissgs, what you had done. 

quid actdrus esses, what you were going 
to do (would do). 

quid agat, what he is doing , f nQn re- 
quid ggerit, what he has spondet, 
done , < he gives 

quid acturus what he is going no an - 

sit, to do (will do), [ mer. 

quid ageret, what he was do- 
ing, 

Mi hi interroganti, quid egisset, what he had 

when I asked him , i done, 

(literally : to me asking), Sctdrus 

esset, what he was go- 
ing to do, 

Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristotelgs ait bestiolas quasdam nascl quae unam 
diem vlvant, C., Tusc ., 1. 39, 94 ( 650 ). Satis mih! multa verba fgcisse vi- 
deor quarg esset h5c beUum necessarium, C., Imp., 10, 27 ; I think I have 
said enough (to show) why this war is necessary. Apelles pictures eOs 


n5n re- 
sponds, 

he gave 
no an- 
swer. 


Dlcit s6 interrogare (original 
interrogb), 

He says that he is asking, 

Dicit s6 interrogasse (original 
interrogavl), 

He says that he asked, 

Dixit se interrogare (original 
interrogO), 

He said that he was asking , . 

Mihi interroganti, 

when I ask him, < 

(literally : to me asking), 
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peccire dlcdbat qul ndn sentlrent quid esset satis, C., Or., 22 , 73; Apelles 
used to say that those painters blundered who did not perceive what 
was (is) enough. Athenians 6s Cyrsilum quondam suSdentem ut in urbe 
mandrent lapidibus obrudrunt, C., Off., hi. ii, 48(546). Cupldd incdesit 
animds iuvenum sclscitandl ad quem ©drum rdgnum RdmSnum esset ventd- 
rum, L., 1. 56, 10; the minds of the young men were seized by the desire 
of inquiring to which of them the kingdom of Rome would come. 
MIsdrunt Delphds cdnsultum quid facerent, Nep., ii. 2 , 6 ; they sent to 
Delphi to ask the oracle what they should do. See 265. 

Remark. — Nevertheless examples are not unfrequent where the 
sequence of the governing verb is retained : Videor mih! grStum fdcisse 
Siculls quod edrum iniurias med perlculd sim persecutus, C., Verr., 11 . 6, 15; 

I seem to have pleased the Sicilians , in that I have followed up their 
injuries at my own risk (on account of the coincidence, 513, n. 3). 

519 . Original Subjunctives in Dependence, — 1 . The Po- 
tential of Present or Future after a Past tense goes into the 
Past ; the same is true of Deliberative Questions (465). On 
the other hand, the Potential of the Past must be retained 
even after a Present tense (467). 

Vided causSs esse permultSs quae [Titum Rdscium] impellerent, C., Rose. 

Am., 33 , 92; I see that there are very many causes which might have 
impelled Titus Roscius. Quaerd S td edr OSium CornSlium ndn ddfenderem, 
C., Vat., 2 , 5 (467). 

2 . On the behavior of Conditional Subjunctives in depend- 
ence see 597, R. 4. 

Remark. — The Sequence of Tenses is not unfrequently deranged by 
the attraction of parenthetic clauses or, especially in long sentences, by 
the shifting of the conception. Examples are C., Balb., 1 . 2 ; Ph., m. 
15 , 39 ; Ac,, 11 . 18 , 56, and many others. 


USE OF THE REFLEXIVE IN SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 

520 . In subordinate clauses, the Reflexive is used with 
reference either to the subject of the principal, or to the 
subject of the subordinate, clause ; and sometimes first to 
the one and then to the other. 


521 . The Reflexive is used of the principal subject when 
reference is made to the thought or will of that subject ; 
hence, in Infinitive Sentences, in Indirect Questions, in Sen- 
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tences of Design, and in Sentences which partake of the 
Oblique Relation. 

Sentit animus si vl suS, nOn aliens. movirl, C., Tusc., 1. 23,55; the 
mind feels that it moves by its own force , (and) not by that of another . 
Quaeslvirunt num si esset etiam morl prohibitdrus, C., Tusc., v. 14, 42 
(516). Fompeins & me petlvit ut s6cum et apod s6 essem cottldie, Of. C., 
A it., v. 6, 1 ; Pompey asked me to be with him , and at his house , daily. 
Faetus omuls librie qn 5 s frater sans rellquisset mib! dinftvit, C., Att., n. 1, 
12; Faetus presented to me all the books (as he said) that his brother had 
left (qu 5 s frater eins rellquerat, would be the statement of the narrator). 

Remarks. — 1. Sentences of Tendency and Result have forms of is, 
when the subj. is not the same as that of the leading verb ; otherwise 
the Reflexive : 

Tarqninins sic Servium dlligibat ut is Sins vnlgi babiritnr fUius, C., 

Rep. 11. 21, 38; Tarquin loved Servius so that he was commonly consid- 
ered his son. But Tanta opibus Etrdria erat ut iam nin terrfis silum sed 
mare etiam famS nOminis sul implisset, L., 1. 2, 5 ; so great in means (= so 
powerful) was Etruria that she had already filled not only the land , 
but even the sea , with the reputation of her name. 

2. The Reflexive may refer to the real agent, and not to the gram- 
matical subj. of the principal clause. (309, 2.) 

A Gaesare invltor sibl ut sim ligfitus, C., Att., n. 18, 3 ; I am invited 
by Caesar (= Caesar invites me) to be lieutenant to him. 

Especially to be noted is the freer use of suns (309, 4). The other 
forms are employed chiefly in reflexive formulae (309, 3), as si recipere, 
to withdraw , etc. 

(Rimfinl) sul colligend! bostibus facultStem (nin) relinquunt, Caes., 
B.G. , hi. 6, 1 (309, 3). 

3. The Reflexive is used in general sentences, as one , one's self \ etc . 
(309, 1) : Difirme est di si ipsum praedic&re, C., Off., 1. 38, 137 ; it is un- 
seemly to be bragging about one's self. 

With the Inf. this follows naturally from 420. 

4. In Indie, relative sentences, which are mere circumlocutions (505), 
is is the rule: 

Sdcratis inhones tam sib! crididit OrStiSnem quam el LysiSs red compo- 
suerat, Quint., ii. 15, 30 ; Socrates believed the speech which Lysias had 
composed for him when he was arraigned , dishonoring to him. 

Sometimes, however, the Reflexive is put contrary to the rule : 

Metellus in ils urbibus quae ad si dificerant praesidia impinit, S., 
lug., 61, 1; Metellus put garrisons in those towns which had gone over 
to him; regularly, ad eum. 

Ille habet quod sib! dibibfitur, Petr., 43, 1 ; he has his due; regu- 
larly, el. 
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5. Sometimes the Demonstrative is used instead of the Reflexive^ 
because the narrator presents his point of view : 

SolOn, qu5 ttitior vita 6 ius esset, furere sO simulSvit, C., Off., 1 . 30 , 108; 
Solon feigned madness that his life might he the safer. (The notion of 
Result intrudes.) PompOius IgnOs fieri prohibuit, quO occultior esset Oius 
adventus, Caes., B.C., in. 30 , 5; Pompey forbade fires to he kindled in 
order that his approach might he the better concealed. 

Notes.— 1. Occasionally, principally in early Latin, the Reflexive seems to be used 
with the force merely of a third personal pronoun : 

Vlfcti si macra erit, sarmenta sua conclditO minfitO, Cato, Agr., 37 , 3. 

But sentences like eum fOcisse Siunt quod sibi faciundum fait (Pl .,Poen., 956), 
where the relative clause is but a circumlocution for.officium SUOm, belong properly 
under r. 4. Similarly, C.,/wv.,i. 33, 55. In the sentence, CicerO tibl mandat, ut 
AristodSmO idem d6 si respondeas quod do fratre suO respondistl (C., Alt., n. 7 , 
5), d 6 frStre Oius would jar on account of the sO to which it refers. 

2. Examples of Reflexives pointing both ways : 

[ROmSnl] lOgStOs mlsOrunt qul a [PrfisiS] peterent nOinimlcissimum suum 
(= ROmSnOrum) apud 80 (= Prfisiam) habOret, Nep., xxiii. 12, 2 ; the Romans sent 
ambassadors to ask Prusias not to keep their bitterest enemy at his court. Agrippa 
Atticum flOns OrSbat atque obsecrSbat ut sO sibl sulsque reservaret, Of. Nep., 
xxv. 22, 2 ; Agrippa begged and conjured Atticus with tears to save himself [Atticus] 
for him [Agrippa] and for his own family [Atticus]. 

Hopeless ambiguity : 

HOrOs meus dare illl damnSs estd omnia sua, Quint., vii. 9, 12 ; my heir is to 
give him all that is his. 

3. For the sake of clearness, the subj. of the leading sentence is not unfrequently 
referred to in the form of the Demonstrative instead of the Reflexive : 

(HelvOtiD Allobrogibus sOsO vel persuSsurOs exlstimabant vel vl coSctfirOs 
Ut per suOs flnOs eOs Ire paterentur, Caes., B. &., 1.6 , 3 ; the Helvetians thought that 
they would persuade or force the Allobroges to let them [the Helvetians] go through 
their territory. 

4. Ipse is always used in its proper distinctive sense ; so, when it represents the 
speaker in 0. 0. (660.) 


Eius and SuT. 

522 . Alexander morions Snulum suum dederat Perdiccae, Nep., xviii. 

2, 1; Alexander, [when] dying , had given his ring to Perdiccas. 
PerdiccSs accOperat Oius Snulum, Perdiccas had received his ring. 
QuSrO Alexander dOclSr&verat sO rOgnum el commendasse, thereby , 
Alexander had declared that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex quO Perdiccas coniOcerat eum rOgnum sibl commendasse, from this 
Perdiccas had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Ex quO omnOs coniOcerant eum rOgnum el commendasse, from this , all 
had gathered that he had committed the kingdom to him. 

Perdiccas pOstulSvit ut sO rOgem habOrent cum Alexander Snulum sibi 
dedisset, Perdiccas demanded that they should have him for king , as 
Alexander had given the ring to him. 

Amici pOstulSvOrunt ut omnOs eum rOgem habOrent cum Alexander Snu- 
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lam el dedisset, (his) friends demanded that all should have him for 
king , as Alexander had given the ring to him. (Lattmann and Milller.) 

Ita s6 gesserat PerdiccSs at el r6gnam ab AlezandrO commendfir6tor, 

Perdiccas had so behaved himself that the kingdom was intrusted to 
him by Alexander. 


OBJECT SENTENCES. 

523. Verbs of Doing, Perceiving, Conceiving, of Think- 
ing and Saying, often take their object in the form of a 
sentence. 

Notes.— 1. These sentences are regarded, grammatically, as neuter substantives. 
The Accusative of neuter substantives is employed as a Nominative. Hence, a passive 
or intransitive verb may take an object sentence as a subject. 

2. To object sentences belong also Dependent Interrogative clauses, which have 
been treated elsewhere for convenience of reference. See 452, 1, n , 460, 467. 


I. Object Sentences introduced by QUOD. 

524. Clauses which serve merely as peijph rases (circumlo- 
cutions) or expansions of elements in the leading sentence 
are introduced by quod, that . 

Notes*— 1. This usage seems to be in origin explanatory ; that is, a demonstrative 
in the leading clause is explained by the qaod clause. But as the relative can always 
include the antecedent demonstrative, the prevailing usage is without an antecedent. 
In any case, however, the construction is essentially relative. 

2. The original relation of qaod and its antecedent is adverbial. They are Accusa- 
tives of Extent, that = in that , and are to be classed under the Inner Object (332). But 
after transitive verbs qaod and its antecedent are felt as Outer Objects, though when- 
ever the notion of Cause intrudes (in that — because ), the original relation comes back, 
as in causal sentences proper. 

8. The antecedent demonstrative (whether omitted or inserted) would therefore be 
either the direct object of the verb or it would be in adverbial or prepositional relation. 
J\V e have then two uses of the explanatory clause ; (a) with verbs , with or without an 
antecedent demonstrative ; (b) as explanatory of an antecedent (expressed or implied) 
in adverbial relation to the verb or dependent upon a prep >sition. 


525. i. Quod ( the fact that, the circumstance that, in 
that) is used to introduce explanatory clauses, after verbs of 
Adding and Dropping, and after verbs of Doing and Hap- 
pening with an adverb. 


Adde hiic qaod perferrl lltterae nfllla condiciOne pota6ront, Pollio ( 0 ., 
Fam x. 31, 4 ); add to this the fact that letters could under no cir- 
cumstances be got through. Adde qaod ingenaSs didicisse fideliter artes 
emollit m0r6s nec ginit esseferSo, Ov., Pont., 11. 9, 47 ; add ( the fact) that 
to have acquired faithf ully the accomplishments (education) of a gentle- 
man , softens the character , and does not let it be savage. PraetereO qaod 
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earn sib! domum delegit, C., Cluent. , 66, 188 ; I pass over the fact that 
she chose that house for herself. Bene fads quod m6 adiuvSs, C., Fin., 
iii. 4, 16 ; 7 is kind in you to help me. Aocidit perincommode quod 
eum nllsquam vldistl, C., Att., i. 17, 2 ; it happened very unfortunately 
that you saiv him nowhere. Bene mihl 6venit quod mittor ad mortem, C., 
Tusc ., 1. 41, 97; it is fortunate for me that 1 am sent to death {execution). 

Notes.— 1. Of verbs of Adding adicere is introduced by Livy, addere is cited 
once each from Accius (209, R.) and Terence ( Ph ., 168), then more often from Lucre- 
tius, Horace, And Ovid, but not from Cicero and Vergil. Acc6dere is the passive 
of addere and occurs at all periods. Of verbs of Dropping, only praetereS, mittC, 
and omitt 5 (C., Att., vm. 3, 3 ) are cited (all classical). 

2. Esse is found mostly in the combinations quid (hOc) est quod, why is it that , 
this is why , which are confined to early Latin : Scln quid est quod ego ad tfi veniO ! 
Pl., Men., 677 ; h 5 c est quod ad vOs venid, Pl., St., 127. Est quod, nihil est quod, 
etc., occur here and there later, but the effect of the negative on the mood is noteworthy. 
Compare positive sed est quod SUSCBnset tibl (Ter., And., 448) ; there is something 
that makes him anginj with you, with negative nihil est iam quod mihi suseSnseas 
{Pl., Merc., 317) ; there is nothing to make you angry with me. 

3 . To this group belongs the exclamatory interrogation Quid 1 quod, or quid 

quod ? what of this, that ? 

Quid quod simulSc mihl collibitum est praestO est image ? C., N.D., 1. 38, 108 ; 
what is to be said of the fact that the image presents itself as soon as I see fit f {Nay, 
does not the image present itself f) 

4 . The use of quod after verbs of Doing and Happening is found first in Cicero ; 
Plautus uses quia in this construction. 

5 . With several of the above-mentioned verbs ut can be employed, as well as quod 
(ut, of the tendency — quod, of the fact) : 

Ad AppI ClaudI senectfftem accedebat ut etiam caecus esset, c., Cat.M., 6 , 16 
( 553 , 4), or, quod caecus erat. Accedit quod patrem plfLs etiam quam ipse scit 
amO, C., Att., xiii. 21,7 ; besides, I love the father even more than he himself knoivs. 

But when the action is prospective or conditional, ut must be used : 

Additur ad hanc deflnltiOnem S ZSnSne rScte ut ilia opinio praesentis mall 
sit rec6ns, C., Tusc., in. 31, 75 . 

6. Quod with verbs of Motion as an adverbial Acc. is confined to early Latin and to 
veniO (Pl., Men., 677) and mittO (Pl., Ps., 639). 

7 . The extension of quod to verba sentiendl et dlcendl is very unusual. One 
example in early Latin (Pl., Asin., 52) is much disputed ; suspicious examples are C., 
Fam.,ui. 8,6; Caes., B. C.,i. 23,3, but a certain example is in b.Hisp. (10, 2 ), re- 
ntntiSrunt quod habSrent. The only case in Augustan poets is V., A., ix. 289 ; it is 
doubtful in Livy ; perhaps twice in Tacitus (Ann., in. 54 ; xiv. 6). In later Latin, 
from Petronius on, it becomes frequent. 

2. Quod (in that , as to the fact that , whereas ) introduces 
explanatory clauses after demonstratives (expressed or im- 
plied), independent of the leading verb. See 627 , R. 2. 

Mihl quidem videntur homines hac re maxims bestils praest&re, quod 
loqul possunt, C., Inv., 1. 4; to me men seem to excel beasts most in this , 
that they hare the power of speech. Praeterquam quod fieri n5n potuit, n6 
fingl quidem potest, 0 ., Dir., n. 12, 28 ; besides the fact that this could 
not be done, it could not even be made up. Nil habet Infeilx paupertSs 
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dtLrius in s 6 quam quod (= id quod) rldiculQs homines facit, Juv., in. 152 ; 
unhappy poverty hath in itself nothing harder {to bear) than that it 
makes people ridiculous. Mftgnum beneficium [est] nSttlrae quod necesse 
est morl, Sex. , E. M. , 101 , 14 (204). Quod spire et placed, si plaoed, tnom est, 

II., 0 ., iv. 3, 24; that I do breathe and please, if that I please, is thine. 

Notes.— 1. In early usage the antecedent is not common, but it is employed very 
often by Cicero, for the purposes of argument. 

2. Prepositional usages with the Abl. are ex ed, dd 6 d, in ed, prd ed, Cum ed 
quod. Of these ctun ed quod, with the proviso that , is very rare, occurring but once 
in Cicero {Alt., vi. 1, 7). The prepositional usages with the Acc. are ad id quod 
(only in Livy) ; super id quod (only in Tacitus) ; praeter quod (Florus and late 
writers) ; prae quod (Plautus only). Similar is exceptd quod (Hor., Quint.). As 
praeter and super are comparative in force, we find praeter quam quod (early Latin, 
Cie., and later), super quam quod (only in Livy). Similar to praeter quod is nisi 
quod (Plaut., Cicero [not Orations ], Ball., Livy, and later). Tantum quod = nisi 
quod, once in Cicero ( Verr., 1. 45, 116) and is rare; tantum quod, temporal, “ just,” is 
colloquial, and found first in Cicero’s Letters, then not till the post- Augustan period. 

3. Quod, '"as to the fact that," is combined also with the Subjv. in early Latin: 
quod ille galllnam sfi sect&rl dicat, etc. (Pl., M. G., 163). This is explained as being 
the Potential Subjv., inasmuch as all the examples cited involve supposed statements or 
actions of a second or third (often indefinite) person, which the speaker merely wishes 
to anticipate. The usage is occasional, also, later : C., Pis., 27, 66 ; Verr., v. 68, 175, and 
sporadically in Pronto and Gaius. Sometimes the idea of Partial Obliquity enters, as 
in c., Br., 18, 73, quod aequSlis fuerit LIvius, minor fuit aliquant# ; inv., n. 29, 
89, (reading doubtful). 

In general the usage of quod, "as to the fact that," is familiar. Cicero uses it often 
in his Letters. But Caesar is fond of it too. Tacitus has it but once (Dial., 25). 

3 . The reigning mood is the Indicative. The Subjunctive 
is only used as in Or&tid Obliqua. 

Cum Castam accfls&rem nihil magis press! quam quod accfis&tor 6ius prae- 
vSricStiQnis crlmine corruisset, Plin., Ep., m. 9, 34 ; when I accused 
Casta there was no point that I laid more stress on than ( what I stated) 
“ that her accuser had gone to pieces under a charge of collusion .” 

Remark. — Verbs of Emotion, such as Rejoicing, Sorrowing, etc., 
take quod with the Indie, or Subjunctive. See Causal Sentences, 539. 

II. Object Sentences, with Accusative and Infinitive. 

526. Preliminary Observation . — On the simple Infinitive 
as an object, see 423. 

The Inf., as a verbal predicate, has its subject in the Accusative. (420.) 

527. Active verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and 
Perceiving (verba sentiendi et declarandl), and similar ex- 
pressions, take the Accusative and Infinitive : 

Thales Mfifisius aquam dixit esse initium rfirum, C., N.D., 1 . 10 , 25; 
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Thales of Miletus said that water was the first principle of things. 
[SolOn] forere s6 simul&vit, G\, Off., i. 30, 108; Solon pretended to he mad. 
Medici causS morbl invents ctLrStiOnSm esse inventam putant, C., Tusc ., 
hi. 10, 23; physicians think that , (when) the cause of disease (is) dis- 
covered, the method of treatment is discovered. Volucres videmus fingere 
et cOnstruere nldOs, C., Or., 11. 6, 23; we see that birds fashion and build 
nests. Andiet dv6s acnisse ferrum, H., 0., 1. 2, 21 ; [the youth] shall 
hear that citizens gave edge to steel. Tlm&genSs anctor est o mnium 
in lltterls studiOrum antlquissimam mllsicfin extitisse, Quint., i. 10, 10 ; 
Timagenes is the authority (for the statement) that of all intellectual 
pursuits music was the most ancient. 

The sentence very often passes over into the Acc. and Inf. (O. O.) 
without any formal notice. 

Remarks. — 1. Verba sentiendl comprise two classes, those of (a) 
Actual and those of ( b ) Intellectual Perception. Some verbs, such as 
sentlre, videre, cemere, audlre, belong to both classes. Otherwise the 
most common are: 

(a) COnspicftrl, cOnspicere, aspicere, sttspicere, prOspicere, also rarely 
tuCrl and somniSre (early). 

(b) Intellegere, cOgnOscere, comperlre scire, nesclre, and less commonly, 
but Ciceronian, dlscere, IgnOrSre, accipere, animadvertere, perspicere, 

etc. 

2. Verba decl&randl can likewise be divided into two classes : (a) 
those of Actual and ( b ) those of Intellectual Representation ; but the 
classes often fade into each other, or, rather, a verb of Intellectual 
Representation can be readily used as one of Actual Representation. 
In general, verbs of Intellectual Representation are those of Thinking, 
Remembering, Belief and Opinion, Expectation, Trust and Hope. 
Verbs of Actual Representation are those of Saying, Showing, Approv- 
ing, Boasting, Pretending, Promising, Swearing, Threatening, Accus- 
ing (the last have more often quod). Verbs of Concluding belong 
always to both classes. The principal of these verbs are : putSre, dttcere, 
arbitrfirl, c6ns6re, stlspicarl, credere, exIstimSre, meminisse, cQnfldere, sp6- 
rfire, dSspSrlre. Then dlcere, Sdlcere, affirmare, cSnflrmare, &i0 (rare), 
loqul (rare), negSre, fatSrl, nSrrSre, tradere, scrllfere, nUntiSre, ostendere, 
probSre, glSriSrl, dfimOnstr&re, persufidfire, slgnificare, pollicfirl, prQmittere, 
min&rl, simulSre, dissimulSre, etc. ; conclddere, colligere, efficere. Also 
pOnere, to suppose (rare), facere, to represent. Similar expressions are 
spSs est, opinio est, f£ma est, auctor sum, testis sum, certiOrem aliquem 
facere, etc. 

3. When the subj. of the Inf. is a personal or reflexive pronoun, that 
subj. may be omitted — chiefly with Fut. Inf. — and then esse also is 
dropped. This occurs rarely in Cicero, more frequently in early 
Latin, Caesar, and later. 
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Refrficttlrfo carcerem minSbantur, L., vi. 17 , 6 ; they threatened to 
break open the jail. 

4. The simple Inf. is often used in English, where the Latin takes 
Acc. and Infinitive. This is especially true of verbs of Hoping and 
Promising. SpfirO me h5c adeptttrum esse, I hope to (that 1 shall ) obtain 
this. PrOmittSbat s 6 ventfirum esse, he promised to (that he would ) 
come. 

5 . When the Acc. with the Inf. is followed by a dependent Acc., 
ambiguity may arise : 

AiO t 6 , Aeacidfi, BOm&nOe vincere posse (C., Div., 11 . 56 , 116), in which 
t 6 may be subject or object. 

Real ambiguity is to be avoided by giving the sentence a passive 
turn : 

AiO 5 te, AeacidS, ROmanOs vine! posse, I affirm that the Romans can 
be conquered by thee , son of Aeacus. 

AiO te, AeacidS, 5 ROmanls vincI posse, I affirm that thou , son of 
Aeacus , canst be conquered by the Romans. 

When the context shows which is the real subj., formal ambiguity 
is of no importance. But see Quint., vn. 9, 10. 

Notes.— 1. Verbs of Perception and Representation take the Part, to express the 
actual condition of the object of Perception or Representation (536). As there is no Pr. 
Part, pass., the Inf. must be used, and thus the difference between Intellectual and Actual 
Perception is effaced, sometimes even in the active, and, in fact, the use of the Part, 
is confined to authors who are consciously influenced by a rivalry with the Greek. 

Audit) cIvOs acuentOs ferrum, Cf. H., 0., 1. 2,21 ; I hear citizens sharpening) the 
steel. AtldiO a Clvibus acul ferrum, I hear that the steel is sharpened by citizens ; 
or, the steel as it is sharpened by citizens. Oct&vium (doldre) cOuficl vldl, C., Fin., 
11. 28, 93 ; I have seen Octavius (when he was) wealing out with anguish. Vldl 
histriOnSs flentOs SgredI, Quint., vi. 2, 35 ; I have seen actors leave the stage weep- 
ing. 

(PlatO) 5 DeO aedificSrl mundum facit, C., N.D., 1. 8, 19 ; Plato makes out that 
the universe is built by God. PolyphOmum HomOrus cum ariete conloquentem 
facit, c., Tusc., v. 39, 115 (536). Fac, quaesO, qul ego sum esse to, c., Fam., vii. 23, 
1 ; suppose , I pray, yourself to be me. 

2. The (Greek) attraction of the predicate of the Inf. into the Nom. after the Verb 
of Saying or Thinking, is poetical ; the first example is Pl., A sin., 634. 

PhasOlus ille, quern vidOtis, hospitOs, ait fuisse nfivium celerrimus, Cat., 

iv. 1 ; that pinnace yonder , which you see , my stranger guests , declares she used to be 
{claims to have been) the fastest craft afloat. 

There is one example in Cicero ( Agr ., 11. 21, 57). 

3. The use of the Acc. and Inf. with verba dOclfirandl is an outgrowth of the use 
after verbs of Creation (423), just as in English “ I declare him to be,” is an extension 
of “ I make him to be,” in which Acc. and Inf. have each its proper force. This is the 
origin of the so-called OrStiO Obllqua, or Indirect Discourse, which represents not the 
exact language used, but the general drift, and in which the tenses of the Inf. seem to 
represent approximately the tenses of the Indicative. It was to complete the scheme of 
the Tenses that the Fut. Inf. was developed, and this is the sole use of that tense. The 
use of the Acc. and Inf. after verba sentiendl, like the use in English “ I see him go,” 
is more primitive, but the original case of the Inf. is no longer felt. 
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Nominative with Infinitive. 

528 . Passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and 
Perceiving : 

1. In the Simple tenses prefer the personal construction, 
in which the Accusative Subject of the Infinitive appears as 
the Nominative Subject of the leading verb. 

2. In the Compound tenses prefer the impersonal con- 
struction, which is the rule with Gerund and Gerundive. 

Thus, instead of 

Tr&dunt HomSrum caecum fuisse, they say that Homer was blind , 
we should have, 

TrSditur Hombrus caecus fuisse, Homer is said to have been blind , 
or, 

[TrSditum] est HomSrum caecum fuisse, C., Tusc v. 39, 114 ; there is 
a tradition that Homer was blind. 

[Aristaeus] inventor del esse dlcitur, C., Verr., iv. 57, 128 ; Aristaeus 
is said to be the inventor of oil. Terentl fSbellae propter blegantiam ser- 
mbnis putSbantur a Laelib scrlbl, C., Att., vn. 3, 10 ; Terence's plays , on 
account of the elegance of the language , were thought to be written by 
Laelius. [SI Vbibe migrSbimus] Smlsisse patriam vidbbimur, L., v. 53, 
5 ; if we remove to Veji , we shall seem to have lost our country. Bens 
damnStum Irl vidbb&tur, Quint., ix. 2, 88 ( 435 , n. 4 ). Crbditur Pythago- 
rae audltbrem fuisse Numam, L., xl. 29, 8 ; it is believed that Numa 
was a hearer of Pythagoras. 

But : 

[Venerem] AdbnidI ntlpsisse prbditum est, C., N.D . , 111. 23, 59 ; it is re- 
corded that Venus married Adonis. (Philbnem) exlstimandum est diser- 
tum fuisse, C., Or., 1. 14, 62 ; we must suppose that Philo was eloquent. 

Remarks. — 1. The impersonal construction is the rule if a Dat. is 
combined with the verb : mih! nilntiabStur Parthbs transisse Euphratem, 

C., Fam ., xv. 1, 2 ; it was announced to me that the Part Mans had 
crossed the Euphrates. 

2. Various peculiarities are noteworthy in the matter of these verbs. 
Thus, dlcitur usually means it is maintained , dictum est, it is said. 
Crbditur, etc. (impersonal), is the regular form in classical prose ; the 
personal construction is poetical and late. VidbrI is used, as a rule, 
personally ; the impersonal construction vidbtor is rare. The active 
forms trfidunt, crbdunt, etc., are everywhere common. 
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Notes.— 1. In early Latin the personal construction is found with argul, cluSre (a 
virtual passive), dlcl, exlstim&rl, invenM, iubCrl, nfLntifirl, perhiberl, reperlrl. 
All these, except chi ire, are retained in the classical period. Cicero and Caesar 
add twenty-five new verbs, and from this time on the construction increases. 

2. Virtual passives, on the analogy of clu8re, are rare ; app&rSre, eSnst&re, venire 
in sfLsplciOnem, are Ciceronian ; so also opns est in [C.], Fain ., xi. n, 2, and perhaps 
Ter., And., 337. 

3. A second clause following a Nom. with the Inf. takes its subj. in the Accusative 
C\, Or ., 11. 74, 299. 

4. In verbs of Saying, except died (compare Tac., Ann., iv. 34, S), the personal con- 
struction is confined to the third person. The poets are free in treating verbs under this 
head. 


Tenses of the Infinitive with Verba SentiendT et DScia- 

randl. 

529. The Infinitive denotes only the stage of the action, 
and determines only the relation to the time of the leading 
verb (281). 

530. After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, and the like. 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous action ; 

The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark. — The action which is completed with regard to the leading 
verb may be in itself a continued action. So in English: I have been 
studying , I had been studying. Hence, the lmpf. Indie. {I was study- 
ing) is represented in this dependent form by the Pf. Inf., because it is 
prior to the leading verb. 

ty In this table the Present is taken as the type of the Principal, 
the Imperfect as the type of the Historical, Tenses. 


Contemporaneous Action . 


531. 

Active. 

P. T. DIcit : te errftre, 

He say 8, that you are going wrong , 

H. T. DlcSbat : t8 errfire, 

He was saying , that you were going 
wrong , 


Passive. 

t6 dScipl, 

that you are {being) deceived (217, R.). 

t£ dScipl, 

that you were (being) deceived. 


Prior Action. 

P. T. DIcit : t6 erfftsse, tS dCceptum esse, 

lie says , that you have gone wrong , that you have been (are) deceived , 

that you went wrong , that you were deceived (Aor.), 

that you have been going (that i>eoi>le have been deceiving you > 

wrong , 
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H. T. Dloebat : te err&we, t© dSceptum esse, 

He was saying, that you had gone that you had been deceived, 
wrong, 

that you went wrong, that you were deceived (Aor.), 
that you had been {that people had been deceiving you), 
going wrong. 


Subsequent Action. 


P. T. DIcit: t0 errattirnm esse, 

He says , that you {are about to go 
wrong), will {be) go{ing) wrong, 

H. T. DXcSbat : tfi errfitfLmm esse, 

lie was saying, that you were about 
to ( would ) go wrong. 


tfi deception Irl, 

that you {are going to) wilt be de- 
ceived. 

t© deception Irl, 

that you were going to {would) be 
deceived. 


Periphrastic Future. 

The following form (the Periphrastic Future) is necessary when the verb has no 
Sup. or Fut. participle. It is often formed from other verbs to intimate an interval, 
which cannot be expressed by other forms, and is more common in the passive than 


the Fut. Inf. pass, of the paradigms. 

P. T. DIcit: fore (futtinim esse) at er- 
r§§ (metuas), 

fore (fatfLrom esse) at erra- 
verfe (rare), 


H. T. Dlcebat : fore (fatfLrom esse) at 
errares (metuerCs), 
errassCs (rare), 


fore at decipiaris (metoSris), 

fore at d0ceptas sis (rare), usually 
deceptom fore (not fatdrom 
esse). 

fore at decipereris (metuerCris), 
deceptom fore (rarely : fore at d6- 
ceptas ess6s). 


Notes.— 1. For examples of the Periphrastic, see 248. 

CarthSgini©ns6s debellStom mox fore rebantor, L., xxm. 13, 6 ; the Cartha- 
ginians thought that the war would soon be {have been) brought to an end. From 
debellStom erit, it will be {have been) brought to an end. So in the deponent adep- 
tam fore. 

2. Ponderous periphrastics are of rare occurrence. So f©tial©8 d©cr6v6ront 
atrom eSrum fecisset r6cte factdram (L., xxxi. 8) ; not fore at fecisset, although 
the O. R. requires atram f©cerls, r0Ct0 fScerls. (244, r. 4.) See Weissenborn’s 
note. 

3. Posse, velle, etc., do not require the Periphrastic, and seldom take it. (248, R.) 

4 . SperSre, to hope, prOmittere (pollicerD, to promise, which regularly take the 
Fut. Inf., have occasionally the Pr. when an immediate realization of the hope is antici- 
pated. With spes est the Pr. Inf. is more common. 

L6gStX veniant qal polliceantar obsides dare, Caes., B . O., iv. si, 5; ambassa- 
dors come to promise the giving of {to give) hostages. 

So, too, when the Fut. Inf. is not available, sometimes also when it is, posse and 
the Pr. is a fair substitute. TOtlus Gallia e sSs© potlrl posse (= potltdrds esse) 
sperant, Caes.. B.G., 1. 3, 8 ; they hope they can {will) get possession of the whole qf 
Gaul. See 423, n. 5. 

Of course sp©rare inay be used simply as a verb of Thinking. 
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Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Will and Desire. 


532. Verbs of Will and Desire take a Dependent Accusa- 
tive and Infinitive. 

The relation is that of an Object to be Effected. 

SI vis mg flSre, dolendum est prlmum ipsl tibi, EL, A.P. y 102; if you 
wish me to weep , you must first feel the pang yourself, Utrum [Milgnis] 
corporis an Pythagorae tibf m&lls vlrSs ingenii darl 1 C., Cat. M., 10, 33 ; 
which ( whether ) would you rather have given to you , Milo's strength of 
body or Pythagoras' strength of mind f Ipse inbet mortis tS meminisse 
dens, Mart., ii. 59 ( 376 ). Vitae snxnma brevis spem ngs vetat inchoare 
longam, H., 0 ., 1.4, 15 ( 423 , N. 6). Ngmg Ire quemquam ptLblica pro- 
hibet via, Pl., Cure ., 35 ( 389 ). GermSnl vlnum ad s6 omning impor- 
t8rl ngn sinunt, Caes., B.G. , iv. 2 , 6; the Germans do not permit wine 
to be imported into their country at all. 


Remarks. — 1 . A list of these verbs is given in 423, n. 2. 

2. When the subj. of the Inf. is the same as the subj. of the leading 
verb, the subj. of the Inf. is usually not expressed : 

HI pftrgre veils, pereundum erit ante lncernas, Juv., x. 339 ; unless you 
resolve to obey , you will have to perish before candle-light. Et iam mal- 
let equgs numquam tetigisse paternCs, Ov., M., 11. 182; and now he could 
have wished rather never to have touched his father's horses. 

But the subj. may be expressed, and commonly is expressed, when 
the action of the Inf. is not within the power of the subject ; so espe- 
cially with an Inf. passive: 

(TlmoleOn) maluit s6 dlligl quam metal, Nep., xx. 3, 4 ; Timoleon pre- 
ferred that he should be loved rather than that he should be feared. 
Ego rus abituram me certO decrevl, Ter., Hec., 586. Prlncipem se esse 
mavnlt quam viderl, C., Off., 1. 19, 65 . 

Notes.— 1. On the construction of this class of verbs with ut (ng, quOminus), see 
546. Imperg, I command, in model prose takes only the Inf. passive or deponent; in 
Sallust, Hirtius, Curtius, Tacitus, and the Poets sometimes the active. 

(Hannibal) imperavit quam plurimas vengnatas serpentgs vivas colligl, 
Nep., 23, 10 ; Hannibal ordered as many poisonous serpents as possible to be caught 
alive. 

PermittS seldom takes the Inf. ( e.g ., C., Verr ., v. 9, 22); the Acc. with Inf. begins in 
Tacitus ; concgdg takes Inf. pass, only, in classical prose. Iubeg, Ibid ; sing, list ; 
vetg, I forbid ; prohibeg, I prohibit, always have the Inf. of passive verbs. With 
sing and vetg the model construction is Inf. only. Sing takes ut occasionally in 
early and late Latin, vetg does not have ng till in the post-Ciceronian period. Iubgre 
takes ut when it is applied to decrees of the Senate, and from Livy on when used of the 
orders of generals ; prohibgre takes ng and qugminus. These verbs may themselves 
be turned into the passive : iubeor, sinor, vetor, prohibeor. 

2. After iubeg, I bid, and vetg, I forbid, the Inf. act. can be used without a subj. 
(even an imaginary or indefinite one) : 

Iubet reddere, he bids return ( orders the returning). 
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Vetat adhibfire medicln&m, c., Att., xvi. is, 5 ; he forbid* the administration qf 
medicine. Infandum, rfiglna, iubfis renovfire dolfirem, V., A., 11. 3 ; unspeakable, 
O queen, the anguish which you bid (me, us) revive. 

3. After volfi, nOlO, mfilO in early Latin, ut and the Subjv. is proportionally 
more common than in the classical time. But with the Potential forms, velim, mfi - 
lim, vellem, inillem, Cicero uses only the Subjv. (without ut). When volfi means 
maintain , it takes the Inf. only ; see 546, r. i. 

4. It is noteworthy that in classical Prose oupere never takes ut, while optfiTB 
never takes the Infinitive. 

5. On the use of the Pf. Inf. instead of the Pr. after these verbs, see 537, n. i. 

6. The Poets go much further in using verbs and phrases as expressions of Will and 
Desire. See 423, n. 4. 

Accusative and Infinitive with Verbs of Emotion. 

533 . Verbs of Emotion take a dependent Accusative and 
Infinitive, inasmuch as these verbs may be considered as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking. (542.) 

Salvom tfi advfinisse gaudefi, Ter., Ph., 286 ; I rejoice that you should 
have arrived safe (to think that you have arrived safe , at your arriving 
safe). Quod salvos advfinistl, that you have arrived safe. Quod salvos 
advfinerls, that (as you say) you have arrived safe. 

Inferifires n5n dolfire [debent] sfi fi sols dlgnitfite superfirl, C., Lael., 20, 
71 ; inferiors ought not to consider it a grievance that they are sur- 
passed in rank by their own (frietids). 

Remarks. — 1 . This construction, outside of a few verbs, is not com- 
mon, though found in a wide range of authors. Gaudgre, laetfirl, dolfire, 
querl (beginning in Cic.), mlrarl, are common ; in addition Cicero uses, 
rarely, however, more than once each, maerfire, tagfire, cfinficl, discruciarl, 
angi, sollicitfirl, indlgn&rl, fremere, dfimlrarl, admlrSrl, subesse timfirem. 
Early Latin shows rldfire (Naev.), gestlre, mih! dolet (Ter.), maestus sum 
(Plaut.), crucifirl (Plaut.), l&mentSrl (Plaut., IIor.), stisplrfire (Lucr.), 
incendor Ira (Ter.), ferfiz est (Plaut.), invidfire (Plaut., IIor.), formldare, 
verfiri, in addition to the common gaudfire, etc., already cited. 

2 . On the Participle after a verb of Emotion, 536, N. 2. 


Accusative and Infinitive in Exclamations. 


534 . The Accusative with the Infinitive is used in Excla- 
mations and Exclamatory Questions as the object of an un- 
expressed thought or feeling. 

Hem, mea tax, tfi nunc, mea Terentia, sic vexarl, C., Fam ., xiv. 2, 2; 
h'm, light of my life , for you to be so harassed now , Terentia dear. 
Hominemne Hfimanum tarn Graecfi loqul? Plin., Ep., rv. 3, 5 ; a Roman 
speak such good Greek f (To think that a Roman should speak such 
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good Greek.) MSne incepts dSsistere — ? V., A., i. 37; I— desist from my 
undertaking ? Hinc ablre matrem? Ter., Hec., 612 ; mother go away 
from here ? 

Remarks. — 1. Different is quod, which gives the ground. 

Ei mihi quod n Gills amor est san&bilis herbls, Ov., M., 1. 523; woe's me 
that {in that , because ) love is not to be cured by any herbs. 

2. On ut, with the Subjv. in a similar sense, see 558. Both forms 
offer an objection. 

Accusative and Infinitive as a Subject. 

535. The Accusative with the Infinitive may be treated as 
the Subject of a sentence. The Predicate is a substantive or 
neuter adjective, an impersonal verb or abstract phrase. 

In the English “ for— to,” the “/or ” belongs not to the case but to the Infinitive, but 
the object relation lias been effaced here as it has been in Latin. See 422, x. 1. 

Est inflsitatum rggem ream capitis esse, C., Dei., 1. 1 ; it is an extra- 
ordinary thing that a king should {for a king to) be tried for his life. 
Facinus est vinclre clvem ROm&num, C. , Verr ., v. 66, 170; it is an outrage 
to put a Roman citizen in chains. Necesse est facere sump turn qul quaerit 
(= eum qul quaerit) lucrum, Pl., As., 218; need is that he make outlay 
who an income seeks. LSgem brevem esse oportet, quO facilius ab imperltls 
teneatur, Sen., E.M., 94, 88; it is proper that a law should be brief 
{a law ought to be brief), that it may the more easily be grasped by the 
uneducated. Quid MilOnis intererat interficl ClOdium, C., Mil., 13, 34 
(382, 2). Opus est tS anim5 valere, C., Fam., xvi. 14, 2 (406, n. 5). 

Remarks. — 1. A list of expressions taking the Inf. as a subj. is given 
in 422, nn. 

2. Oportet, it is proper , and necesse est, must needs, are often used 
with the Subjunctive. So also many other phrases with ut. (See 557.) 

Necesse also takes the Dat. of the Person : 

Ut culpent alii, tibi me laudare necesse est, Ov., Her., 12, 131 ; let others 
blame, but you must give me praise. 

3. When the indirect obj. of the leading verb is the same as the 
subj. of the Inf. the predicate of the subj. is put in the same case as the 
indirect object : in standard prose chiefly with licet, it is left {free ) ; 
in poetry and later prose with necesse, with satius est, it is better , con- 
tingit, it happens, vacat, there is room. 

Licuit esse OtiBsO Themistocll, C., Tusc., 1.15,33 ; Themistocles was 
free to live a life of leisure. 

The Acc. is occasionally found ; always if the Dat. is not expressed. 

MediOs esse iam n5n licebit (nOs), C., Att., x. 8, 4; it will no longer be 
allowable to be neutral. 

22 
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Object Sentences Represented by the Participle. 

536. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and 
Representation, to express the actual condition of the object 
of perception or representation. 

CatOnem vldl in bibliotheca sedentem multls circumfELsum StOicorum 
librls, C., Fin . , hi. 2, 7 ; I sa w Cato sitting in the library with an ocean 
of Stoic books about him. Prddiga nOn sentit pereuntem f&nina cfinsum, 
Juv., vi. 362 ; the lavish woman does not perceive (how) the income (is) 
dwindling. Saepe illam aadlvl fdrtivS vOce loqaentem, Cat., lxvii. 41 ; 
I have often heard her talking in a stealthy (in an under-) tone. Gauds 
quod spectant ocull t6 mflle loquentem, II., Ep. y 1. 6, 19 ( 542 ). PolyphS- 
mum Homer us cum ariete conloquentem facit, C., Tusc., v. 39 , 115 ; Homer 
represents Polyphemus (as) talking with the ram. 

Notes. — 1. This construction is found but once in early Latin (Piso), then in Cicero, 
Sallust, Nepos, Vitruvius, Livy, Horace. The naturalization of it is due to Cicero, 
and other students of Greek models. The poverty of Latin in participles was a serious 
drawback to the convenient distinction from the Infinitive ; and it may be said that the 
participle was never perfectly at home. 

2. On the Inf., see 527, n. 1. The Greek construction of Part, agreeing with the 
leading Nom. after verbs of Perception and Emotion, is rare and poetical : 

Gaudent scribentSs, II., Ep., 11 . 2 , 107 ; they have joy while writing. SSnsit 
mediOs d&lSpsus in hostfis, V., A ., 11 . 377 ; he perceived (it) having fcdlen {that he had 
fallen) ' midst the enemy. Gaudent perfflsl sanguine fr&trum, V., #., 11. 510 ; they 
rejoice , bedrenched with brothers' blood. 

537. The Perfect Participle Passive is used after verbs of 
Carusation and Desire, to denote impatience of anything ex- 
cept entire fulfilment : 

Si qul voluptatibu8 dfccuntur missOs faciant honOrSs, C., Sest., 66, 138 ; 
if any are led captive by sensual pleasures, let them dismiss honors (at 
once and forever). Hulc mandSs si quid rfictfi curatum veils, Ter., Ad., 
372 ; you must intrust to him whatever you want properly attended to. 

Notes.— 1. After verbs of Will and Desire, the Inf. esse is occasionally found with 
this Part., and hence it may be considered a Pf. Infinitive (280, 2 , c). Compare, how- 
ever, Pf. Part. pass, with opus est, tiSUS est (406). 

2. The verbs of Causation thus employed are curare, dare, facere, reddere. Tilt 
usage is most common in early Latin. In the classical period only missum facere. 


CAUSAL SENTENCES, 


538. Causal sentences are introduced : 

1. By quia, because , quod, (in that) because. 

2. By quoniam (quom iam), now that , quandO, quand5- 

quidem, since. 


(Cause 

Proper.) 
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3. By cum (quom), as. (Inference.) 

4. By the Relative Pronoun, partly alone, partly with ut, utpote, 
qulppe, etc. (See 626, 664.) 

Notes.— 1. Quod is the Acc. Sing, neuter, and quia is probably the Acc. PI. neuter 
from the relative stem. They have accordingly often a correlative demonstrative ; so 
with quod : eO, ea rS, ideO, idcircO, ea gratia (in Sallust only), hOc, hac mente 
(H., S., 11. 2, 90 ), propterea, and a few combinations with ob and propter ; with quia 
are found eC, ea rS, ideO, idcircO, propterea, and ergO (in Plautus only). 

2. Quod and quia differ in classical prose, chiefly in that quod is used, and not 
quia, when the causal sentence is at the same time an object sentence. 

3 . Quoniam is originally temporal, and as such is still found in Plautus. The 
causal use of it becomes much more extensive in classical prose, and, like quandS 
(quandftquidem), it is used of evident reasons. 

4 . QuandO is used principally as a temporal particle. In a causal sense it is very 
rare in Cicero (in the Orations never, unless compounded with quidem), and is not 
found in Caesar. The compound with quidem is more common. 

5 . QuStenus, in so far as, is poetical and in late prose. Horace shows first ex- 
ample, O., 111.24,30. Valerius M., Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny Minor, and Sue- 
tonius show occasional examples. 


Causal Sentences with QUOD, QUIA, QUONIAM, and QUANDO. 

539. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quandO are put in the Indicative, except in oblique relation 
(Partial or Total). 

Remark. — The other person of the oblique clause may be imaginary, 
and the writer or speaker may quote from himself indirectly : 

Laetatus sum, quod mihi licfiret recta dfifendere, C., Fam. y 1. 9, 18 ; 1 

was glad (to say to myself) that I was free to champion the right. 


540. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quandO take the Indicative in Direct Discourse. 


Torquatus fllidm suum quod is contra imperium in hostem pftgnSverat 
necarl itissit, S., (7., 52 , 30 ; Torquatus bade his son be put to death 
because he had fought against the enemy contrary to order( s) [quod 
ptignasset = because, as Torquatus said or thought]. Amantes d 6 forma 
iffdicare nOn possunt, quia sensum oculOrum praecipit animus, Quint., vi. 
2 , 6 ; lovers cannot judge of beauty, because the heart forestalls the eye. 
Quia natflra mfltarl nOn potest idcircO vOrae amicitiae sempiternae sunt, 
C., Lael ., 9, 32; because nature cannot change, therefore true friend- 
ships are everlasting. Neque m 6 vlxisse paenitet quoniam ita vlxl ut nOn 
frflstra m 6 natum exlstumem, C., Cat. 31., 23 , 84 ; and I am not sorry 
for having lived, since I have so lived that I think I ivas born not in 
vain. Solus erO quoniam nOn licet esse tuum, Prop., 11 . 9, 46 ; I shall be 
alone since I may not be thine. Voluptas sgmovenda est quandO ad maiOra 
quaedam natl sumus, Cf. C., Fin. , v. 8, 21; pleasure is to be put aside 
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because we are born for greater things. Erant quibus appetentior fSmae 
[Helvidios] vidfirfitur quandO etiam sapientibus cupIdO glOriae novissima 
exuitur, Tac., II., iv. 6, 1 ; there were some to whom Helvidius seemed 
too eager for fame, since, even from the arise, ambition is the last 
(infirmity) that is put off. Sequitur ut llber&tOrSs (sint), quandfcquidem 
tertium nihil potest esse, C., Ph., ii. 13, 31. 


541. Causal sentences with quod, quia, quoniam, and 
quandO take the Subjunctive in Oblique Discourse (Partial 
or Total). 


Noctfl. ambulSbat in pflblicO TbemistoclSs quod somnum capere nOn pos- 
set, C., Tusc., iv. 19, 44 ; Themistocles used to walk about in public 
at night because (as he said) he could not get to sleep. Aristides nOnne 
ob earn causam expulsus est putrid quod praeter modum iHstuB essetl 
C., Tusc., v. 36, 105 ; (there is) Aristides ; teas he not banished his coun- 
try for the (1 alleged ) reason “ that he was unreasonably just ” f [NS] 
compOne comas quia sis ventUrus ad illam, Ov., Rem. Am., 679 (517). 
Quoniam (so most MSS.) ipse pr5 s8 dicer e nOn posset, verba fecit frater 
6ius StesagorSs, Nep., 1. 7, 5; “ as [Miltiades] could not speak for him- 
self, ” his brother, Stesagoras, made a speech. (Indirect quotation from 
the speech of Stesagoras.) 

A good example is Pl., M.G., 1412-15. 


Notes.— 1 . Quia is the usual particle in the causal sense in Plautus, quod being 
very rare ; but quod is more common in Terence, and is the regular particle in clas- 
sical prose (Caesar has but one case of quia), though the use of quia revives in post- 
classical Latin. Cicero makes a point on the difference in meaning in Bose. Am., 50, 

145 : concedO et quod (by reason of the fact that) animus aequus est, et quia 
(because) necesse est. 

2 . A rejected reason is introduced bv nSn qpq fl with the Sufr jv. (as being the sug- 
gestion of another person). Thc lndic., which is properly usea 01 excluded facts, is 
also used of flat denials, like the negative and Indie, in the independent sentence, but 
the Subjv. is the rule. N5n quia is the rule in early Latin, but classical prose shows 
very few examples. From Livy on it becomes common. Other equivalents are nOn 
quC, n5n e5 quod, n5n e5 qu5 ; further, nOn quin for nOn qu5 n5n. All of these are 
found with Subjv. only. The corresponding affirmative is given by sod quod or sed 
quia indiscriminately, regularly with the Indicative. 


Subjunctive : 

Pugilfis in iactandls caestibus ingemlscunt, nOn quod doleant, sed quia 
profundendS vOce omne corpus intenditur venitque plSga vebementior, c., 

Tusc., 11. 23,56; borers in plying the caestus heave groans , not that (as you might sup- 
pose) they are in pain , but because in giving full rent to the voice all the body is put to 
the stretch and the blow comes with a greater rush. M&iOrSs nostrl in dominum d8 
servG quaerl nOlufirunt ; nOn quin posset vSrum invenlrl, sed quia videbStur 
indlgnum esse, c., Mil., 22, 59 ; our ancestors would not allow a slave to be questioned 
by torture against his master , not because (not as though they thought) the truth could 
not be got at, but because such a course seemed degrading. A [LacedaemoniOrum 
©xulibus] praetor vim arcuerat, nOn quia salvOs vellet sed quia perlre causS 
indicts nOlSbat. L., xxxvm. 33, 11 ; the praetor had warded off violence from the 
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Lacedaemonian exile*, not (as you might have supposed) because he wished them to 
escape , but because he did not wish them to perish with their case not pleaded (unheard). 

The same principle applies to magis quod (quO), quia— quam quO (first in Cicero), 
quod (first in Sallust), quia (first in Livy), with the moods in inverse order. 

LIbert&tis orlginem inde, magis quia annuum imperium cOnsulSre factum 
est quam quod dSminfitum quidquam sit ez rSgiS potestSte, numerSs, L., 11 . 
x, 7 ; you may begin to count the oiigiti of liberty from that point , rather because the 
consular government was limited to a year , than because aught was taken away from 
the royal power. 

Indicative : 

Sum nOn dicam miser, sed certs ezercitus, nOn quia multls dSbeS sed quia 
saepe concurrunt aliquOrum bene de mS meritOrum inter ipsSs contentiSnSs, 

C., Plane , 32,78 ; lam , 1 will not say , wretched , but certainly worried , not because I 
am in debt to many , but became the rival claims of some who have deserved well of me 
often conflict. Compare also H., S., 11. 2, 89. 

3. Verbs of Saying and Thinking are occasionally put in the Subjv. with quod by 
a kind of attraction. Compare 585, n. 3. 

Impetr&re nOn potul, quod rSligiOne sS impedirf dfeerent, C ., Fam ., iv. 12, 3 ; 

1 could not obtain imrmission , because they said they were embarrassed ( prevented ) by 
a religious scruple (= quod impedlrentur, because (as they said) they were prevented). 

This attraction is said to occur not unfrequently in Cicero, several times in Caesar 
and Sallust, but is not cited from any other author. Compare, however, crSdorent, 
L., xxi. 1 , 3. 

4. On the use of tamquam, etc., to indicate an assumed reason, see 602, n. 4. 

5. QuandOque is archaic and rare. It is found first in the Twelve Tables, a few 
times in Cicero and Livy, three times in Horace, and occasionally later. 

6. Causal sentences may be represented by a participle (669), or by the relative (626). 


^ QUOD with Verbs of Emotion. 

(^ Vj 542. Quod is used to give the ground of Emotions and Ex- 
pressions of Emotion, such as verbs of Joy, Sorrow, Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction and Anger, Praise and Blame, Thanks 
and Complaint. 

The rule for the Mood has been given already : 539. 

indicative : 

Gauds quod spectant ocull tS mllle loquentem, H., Ep ., 1. 6. 19 ; rejoice 
that a thousand eyes are gazing at you (while you are) speaking. Dolet 
miM quod ttL nuno stomach&ris, C., ad Br., 1. 17 , 6 ; it pains me that you 
are angry now. Qulntum paenitet quod animum tuum offendit, Cf. C. , Att., 
xi. 13 , 2 (377, r. 3 ). Iuvat mS quod vigent studia, Plin., Ep., 1. 13 , 1 ; I 
am charmed that studies are flourishing. Trlstis es 1 indlgnor quod sum 
tibi causa dolOris, Ov., TV., iv. 3 , 33; are you sad ? Iam provoked (with 
myself) that I am a cause of pain to you. Tib! grStias agS, quod mS 
omnl molestia llberSstl, C., Fam., X111..62; I thank you, that you freed 
me from all annoyance. 

Subjunctive : 

Gaudet miles quod vlcerit hostem, Ov., TV., 11. 49 ; the soldier rejoice 6 
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at having conquered the enemy. Neque mihl umquam veniet in mentem 
poenitfire quod S mS ipse nOn dSscIverim, C., Aft., n. 4, 2 ; it will never 
occur to me to be sorry for not having been untrue to myself. Landat 
Africfinum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinSns, C., Off., 11. 22, 76 ; Panaetius 
praises Africanus for having been abstinent. NSmO est OrfitOrem quod 
Latins loquerStur admlratus, C., Or., in. 14, 52; no one (ever) admired an 
orator for speaking (good) Latin. SOcratSs accilsatus est quod comunpe- 
ret iuventtLtein, Quint., iv. 4, 5 ; Socrates was accused of corrupting 
youth. MeminI gldriSrl solitum esse Qulntum HortSnsium quod numquam 
bells clvfll interfoisset, C., Fam., 11. 16, 3; I remember that Quintus Hor- 
tensius used to boast of never having engaged in civil war. Agunt grS- 
tifis quod sib! pepercissent, Caes., B.C., 1. 74, 2 (511, R. 1). 

Remark. — This class of verbs may be construed with the Acc. and 
Inf. : salvom tS advSnisse gaudeS (533) ; also with quia, principally in 
early Latin, and in Cicero’s Letters, then occasionally in Livy, Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and later. But in Expressions of Praise and Blame, 
Thanks and Complaint, quod is more common. On cum, see 564, n. 2. 

Am 5 tS et nOn neglSxisse habeO grStiam, Ter., Ph . , 54 ; I love you 
(= much obliged), and I am thankful to you for not having neglected 
(it). Grfitulor ingenium nSn latuisse tuum, Ov., Tr., 1 . 9 , 54; I congratu- 
late (you) that your genius has not lain hidden. [Tsocratfis] queritur plfis 
honOris corporum quam animOrum virtfLtibus darl, Quint., hi. 8 , 9 ; Iso- 
crates complains that more honor is paid to the virtues of the body than 
to those of the mind. 

Notes. — 1. Perplexing Emotion (Wonder) may be followed by a Conditional, or by 
a Dependent Interrogative, as in English, but this construction is not found in Vergii., 
Caesar, Sallust, and is never common. 

Mlror si [Tarquinius] quemquam amlcum habere potuit, c., Lad., 15, 54 ; 1 
wonder if Tarquin could ever have had a friend. 

Besides mlror (and mlrum), there is one case of gaude 5 si in Cicero ( Verr., iv. 17, 
37), and a few cases after expressions of Fear in Tacitus. There are also sporadic cases 

of indlgnarl (indlgnitfis) si. 

2. Noteworthy is the phrase mlrum (-a) nX (nisi), ’ tis a wonder that— not, which 
belongs to the colloquialisms of early Latin (Pl., Capt., 820), but reappears once in Lrw. 


SENTENCES OF DESIGN AND TENDENCY. 


543 . 1. Sentences of Design are commonly called Final 
Sentences. Sentences of Tendency are commonly called 
Consecutive Sentences. Both contemplate the end — the one, 
as an aim ; the other, as a consequence. 

2. They are alike in having the Subjunctive and the par- 
ticle ut {how, that), a relative conjunction. 
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3. They differ in the Tenses employed. The Final Sen- 
tence, as a rule, takes only the Present and Imperfect Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive Sentences may take also Perfect and 
Pluperfect. 

4. They differ in the kind of Subjunctive employed. The 
Final Sentence takes the Optative. The Consecutive Sen- 
tence takes the Potential. Hence the difference in the 
Negative. 

Final : nS (ut nS), Consecutive : ut n5n, that not. 

nS quis, at n 8 m 8 , that no one. 

nS till us, at nfUlus, that no. 

ne amqaam, (n 6 quandS,) at numquam, that never , 

nS tlsqaam, (nficabi,) at ndsqaam, that nowhere. 

nS aat — aat, (at nSve — nSve,) at neqae — neqae, that neither — nor. 

Remarks. — j. Verbs of Effecting have the Final Sequence. 

2. Verbs of Hindering have the sequence of the Final Sentence, but 
often the signification of the Consecutive. 

3. Verbs of Fearing belong to the Final Sentence only so far as they 
have the Optative Subjunctive ; the subordinate clause is only semi- 
dependent upon the principal, and we have a partial survival of orig- 
inal parataxis. 

Notes.— 1. Inasmuch as the Subjv. cannot express a fact, the Latin Consecutive 
clause does not properly express actual result, but only a tendency, which may, we 
infer , lead to a result. _ To obviate this difficulty, the Latin has recourse to the circum- 
locutions with accidit, fivenit, etc. 

2. It is to be remarked that the difference between Final and Consecutive often con- 
sists only in the point of view. What is final from the point of view of the doer is 
consecutive from the point of view of the spectator ; hence the variation in sequence 
and negative after verbs of Effecting. A frustrated purpose gives a negative result ; 
hence the variation in negative after verbs of Hindering. 

3. Here and there in Cicero, more often in Livy and later writers, instead of n6ve 
(neu), a second clause is added by neqae, the force of the final particle being felt 
throughout the sentence. 

Monitor tuus su&debit tibi at hinc discedfis neqae mih! verbam tlllam 
responded, c., Div. in Caec., 16 , 52 ; your adviser will counsel you to depart haws and 
answer me never a word. 


FINAL SENTENCES. 


544. Final Sentences are divided into two classes : 


I. Final Sentences in which the Design is expressed by 
the particle ; Pure Final Sentences (Sentences of Design). 

Oportet 8 sse, at vivas, n5n vlvere at ed 8 s, [C ], ad Her., iv. 28 , 39; you 

must eat in order to live , not live in order to eat. 
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This form may be translated by, (in order ) to ; sometimes by that 
may , that might , that, with the Subjunctive and the like. 

II. Final Sentences in which the Design lies in the lead- 
ing verb (verba studii et voluntatis, verbs of Will and Desire); 
Complementary Final Sentences. 

VolO utl mihi respondeSs, C., Vat., 7, 17; I wish you to answer me. 

This form is often rendered by to, never by in order to, sometimes . 
by that and the Subjunctive, or some equivalent. 

Of the same nature, but partly Final and partly Consecu- 
tive in their sequence, are : 

Verbs of Hindering. 

Peculiar in their sequence are : 

III. Verbs of Fearing. 

Remarks. — 1. The use of the Subjv. with Temporal Particles often 
adds a final sense, inasmuch as the Subjv. regularly looks forward to 
the future. So dum, dOnec, quoad (572), antequam, priusquam (577). 

2. The general sense of a Final Sentence may also be expressed: 

(1) By the Relative qul with the Subjunctive. (630.) 

(2) By the Genitive of Gerund or Gerundive, with (seldom without) 
causa or gratis. (428, R. 2.) 

(3) By ad with Gerund and Gerundive. (432.) 

(4) By the Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive. (429, 2.) 

(5) By the Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive after verbs of 
Giving, etc. (430.) 

(6) By the Accusative Supine after verbs of Motion. (435.) 

(7) By the Future Participle Active (post-Ciceronian). (438, N.) 

(8) By the Infinitive (poetic and rare). (421, n. 1 ,a.) 

I. Pure Final Sentences. 

s 545. Pure Final Sentences are introduced by : 

1 . Ut (utl) ( hoivythat , and other relative^ pronouns and 
adverbs. (630.) 

TTt and nS are often preceded by a demonstrative expression, such 
as : idcircO, there fore ; eO, to that end ; proptereS, on that account ; e5 
cOnsiliO, with that design ; eS causa, rfi, for that reason. 

2 . Quo = ut eo, that thereby ; with comparatives, that 

l he . . . — ; 
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3 . Ne, that not , lest , continued by neve, nen. ( 444 .) 

Oportet 6886, ut vlvfis, n8n vlvere ut edfis, [C.], ad Her., iv. 28 , 39 (544, 

I.)- Invents sunt specula, ut hom8 ipse 86 nOsset, Sen., N.Q. , 1. 17, 4; 
mirrors were invented , to make man acquainted with himself. Ut 
ameris, amfibilis estQ, Ov., A. A., 11. 107; that you may be loved ( to make 
yourself loved , in order to be loved), be lovable. LSgem brevem esse 
oportet, qu 5 facilius ab imperltls tene&tur, Sen., E.M., 94, 38(535). [Senez] 
serit arbores, quae alterl saeclO prOsint, Caecilius (C., Tusc 1. 14, 31); 
the old man sets out trees , to do good to the next generation. Semper hab6 
PyladSn aliquem qul otiret Orestem, Ov., Rem. Am . , 589 ; always have some 
Pylades, to tend Orestes. [Ath6ni6ns68] creant decern praetOr 8s qul ezer- 
citul praeessent, Nep., i. 4, 4 ; the Athenians make ten generals to com- 
mand their army. [M&gn8siam Tbemistocll ArtazerzSe] urbem dOnarat, 
quae el pfinem praeb6ret, Nep., ii. 10, 3 ; Artaxerxes had given Themis - 
tocles the city of Magnesia , to furnish him with bread. Oalllnae pennt® 
fovent pullCs, n6 frigore laedantur, Cf. C., N.D., 11 . 52 , 129; hens keep 
{their) chickens warm with {their) wings, that they may not be {to keep 
them from being) hurt by the cold. Dionysius, n8 collum t&nsOrl commit- 
teret, tondSre fllias suSs docuit, C., Tusc., v. 20 , 58 (423, n. 6). 

Remarks. — 1 . Ut n8 is found for n6 with apparently no difference in 
signification, occasionally at all periods, but not in Caesar, Sallust, 
Livy. Qu 8 without comparative is rare and cited only from Plautus, 
Terence, Sallust, Ovid, and later Latin; quCne (=ut n 8 ) is not found 
till the time of Dictys ; apparent examples in classical Latin are to be 
otherwise explained. QuOminus and quin occur in special uses. 

2 . Ut n 5 n is used when a particular word is negatived: 

Confer t6 ad M&llium, ut n 5 n Siectus ad alienOs sed invltStus ad tufls 
ls8e videaris, C., Cat., 1 . 9, 23; betake yourself to Mallius , that you may 
seem to have gone not as an outcast to strangers but as an invited guest 
to your own (friends). 

3 . Ut and n8 are used parenthetically at all periods, depending on 
a suppressed word of Saying or the like. 

Utque magis stupe&s lddSs Paridemque reliquit, Juv., vi. 87 ; and to 
stun you more (I tell you that) she left Paris and the games. 

The verb of Saying may be inserted : atque ut omn8s inteUegant dlcO, 
C., Imp., 8 , 20 ; and that all may understand, I say. 


II. Complementary Final Sentences. 


A. Verbs of Will and Desire. 

\ 546. Complementary Final Sentences follow verbs of 
Willing and Wishing, of Warning and Beseeching, of Urg- 
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ing and Demanding, of Resolving and Endeavoring (verba 
stndii et voluntatis). 

1. Positive : ut. 

VolO utl inih! responded, C., Vat., 7 , 17 (544, II.). (PhaBthBn) optSvit 
ut in currum patris toller Btur, C., Off., hi. 25 , 94; Phaethon desired to 
be lifted up into his father's chariot. AdmoneB ut cottldiB meditSre 
resistendum esse IrScundiae, C., QlF., 1. 1 . 13 , 38; I admonish you to reflect 
daily that resistance must be made to hot -headed ness. Ubil (Caesarem) 
Brant, ut sib! par cat, Caes., B.O. , vi. 9, 7 ; the Ubii beg Gcesar to spare 
them. Bed precor ut possim ttltius esse miser, Ov., Tr ., v. 2 , 78 (423, 2 ). 
Ezigis ut Priamus nStBruin f&nere ltidat, Ov., Tr., v. 12 , 7 ; you exact that 
Priam sport at (his) sons' funeral . AthBniBnsBs cum statuerent ut n&vBs 
cBnscenderent, Cyrsilum quondam suSdentem ut in urbe manSrent lapidibus 
obruBrunt, C., Off., in. n,48; the Athenians, resolving to go on board 
their ships, overwhelmed with stones (= stoned) one Cyrsilus, who tried 
to persuade them to remain in the city. 

So also any verb or phrase used as a verb of Willing or 
Demanding. 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus llgnels sB mfinlrent, Nep., ii. 2 , 6 ; the 

Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

2. Negative : ne, utne ; continued by neve (neu), and not . 

Caesar suls imperSvit nB quod omnlnB tBlum in bostBs rSicerent, Caes., 
B. O., 1. 46, 2 ; Caesar gave orders to his (men) not to throw back any mis- 
sile at all at the enemy. ThemistoclBs [collBgis suls] praedlzit ut nB prius 
LacedaemoniBrum lBgatBs dlmitterent quam ipse esset remissus, Nep., ii. 7, 
3 ; Themistocles told his colleagues beforehand jiot to dismiss the Lace- 
daemonian envoys before he were sent back. PompBius suls praedlzerat 
ut Caesari8 impetum ezciperent nBve sB locB movBrent, Caes., B.C., m. 92, 
1 ; Pompey had told his men beforehand to receive Caesar's charge and 
not to move from their position. 

Remarks.— 1. When verbs of Willing and Wishing are used as 
verbs of Saying and Thinking, Knowing and Showing, the Inf. must 
be used. The English translation is that, and the Indie. : volB, I will 
have it (maintain), moneO, I remark, persufideB, I convince , dBcemB, 1 
decide, cogB, 1 conclude . 

[MoneB] artem sine adsiduitSte dlcendl nBn multum iuvare, Cf. [C. ], ad 
Her., 1. 1 , 1 ; I remark that art without constant practice in speaking is 
of little avail. Viz culquam persuSdBbStur OraeciS omul cBssurBs (EBmSnBs), 
L., xxxin. 32 , 3 ; scarce any one could be persuaded that the Romans 
would retire from all Greece. NBn sunt isti audiendl qul virtdtem duram 
et quasi ferream esse quandam volunt, C. } Lael., 13 , 48 (313, r. 2 ). Est 
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mds hominum ut ndlint eandem pldribus r6bas excellere, C., Brut., 21, 84 ; 
it is the way of the world not to allow that the same mam, excels in more 
things (than one). 

2. When the idea of Wishing is emphatic, the simple Subjv., with- 
out ut, is employed, and the restriction of sequence to Pr. and Impf. 
is removed : 

Velim extetimds ndminem culquam caridrem umquam fuisse quam td mihl, 

C., Fam„ 1. 9, 24 ; I wish you to think that no one was ever dearer to 
any one than you to me. MSld tS sapiens hostis metuat quam stultl elves 
laudent, L., xxn. 39, 20 ; 1 had rather a wise enemy should fear you 
than foolish citizens should praise you. Excdsatum habeSs m6 rogo, 
ceno doml, Mart., ii. 79, 2 (238). HfLc ades, Insanl feriant sine lltora 
fluetds, V., Ec ., 9, 43 ; come hither (and) let the mad waves lash the 
shores. Tam fSlIx esses quam fdrmdsissima vellem, 0 v. , Am. , 1. 8, 27 (302). 
Yellem me ad cenam invltassds, C., Fam ., xn. 4, 1 (261, r.). Occidit occi- 
deritque sinas cum nOmine Trdia, V., A., xn. 828 ; His fallen , and let 
Troy be fallen , name and all. 

So iubeO in poetry and later prose. Compare also potius quam, 577, N. 6. 

3. Ut n6 is not used after verbs of negative signification, as impedie, 
I hinder , reciise, I refuse (548). Otherwise there seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between it and ne, except that sometimes the nd seems 
to apply more to a single word in the sentence. 

4. On nddum, see 482, 5, r. 2. 

Notes.— 1. Such verbs and phrases are : Willing and Wishing : void, ndld, m&ld, 
optd, studed. Warning and Beseeching : hortor, adhortor, monad, admoned, 
auctor sum, ednsilium dd, drd, rogd, petd, precor, pdsed, pdetuld, fl&gitd, ob- 
seerd. Urging and Demanding: sudded, persuaded, ednsed, imperd, mandd, 
praecipid, ddlcd, died, scrlbd Resolving and Endeavoring : statud, ednstitud, 
ddcemd, nltor, contendd, labdrd, pdgnd, id agd, operam dd, ctlrd, vided, pro- 
vided, prdspicid, legem ferd, ldx est, etc. 

2. Substantives of kindred meaning, in combination with the copula or other verbs, 
take similar constructions. Such are voluntSs, cupiditds, spds, ardor, auctdritds, 
ednsilium (especially in the combination ed, hdc ednsilid), slgnum, praeceptum, 
exemplum, prdpositum, officium, negdtium, mflnus, verba, and lltterae (with 
dare, mittere, etc.), sententia, animus (especially ed animd), condicid (especially 
eS condicidne), foedus, ids, ldx (eft ldge), edra, opera, causa, ratid. 

3. Instead of ut with the Subjv., the Inf. is frequently used with this class of verbs. 
So, generally, with iubed, I order, 532. With verbs of Asking, however, the Inf. is 
not common until Vergil. OrSre has Inf. once in Plautus, then in Vergil and later 
poets ; in prose first in Tacitus. Bog&re has ut regularly, Inf. only once (Cat., xxxv. 
10 ). Quaesd, impldrd, obseerd, obtdstor, never have Inf., fUgitSre only once 
(H., S., 11. 4 , 61) until Suetonius ; pdstulare very often, especially in early Latin in 
the sense expect ; pdscere not till the Augustan poets. Authors vary. The use of the 
Inf. is wider in poetry and silver prose. 


B. Verbs of Hindering . 


547. The dependencies of verbs of Hindering may be regarded as 
partly Final, partly Consecutive. Nd and qudminus are originally final, 
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but the final sense is often effaced, especially in quOminus. Quin is a 
consecutive particle. The .sequence of verbs of Hindering is that of 
the Final Sentence. 

The negative often disappears in the English translation. 

548. Verbs and phrases signifying to Prevent, to Forbid, 
to Refuse, and to Beware, may take ne with_ihe Subjunc- 
tive, if they are not negatived. 

Impedior n8 plflra dlcam, C., Sull . , 33, 92 ; I am hindered from say- 
ing more (/ am hindered that I should say no more), “ Who did hinder 
you that ye should not obey the truth ?” Gal., v. 7. 


Servitfis mea mihi interdlxit n8 quid mlrer meum malum, Pl., Per 8 . , 

621 ; my slavery has forbidden me to marvel aught at ill of mine, Hi- 

stiaeus nS rSs conficerStur obstitit, Nep., 1 3, 5 ; Histiaeus opposed the 
thing's being done. (R&gulus) sententiam n8 dlceret recds&vit, C. , Off . , hi. 
27, 100 ; Regulus refused to pronounce an opinion. Maledictls d8terr6re 
n8 scribal parat, Ter., PA., 3 (423, 2). Tantum cum fing8s n8 sis mani- 
fBsta cav8t5, Ov., A. A., hi. 801 (271, 2). Tantum n8 noceas dum vis prO- 
desse vidStO, Ov., Tr., 1. 1, 101; only see (to it) that you do not do harm 
while you wish to do good. 

Notes.— 1. The most important of these words are: Preventing: impedlre, im- 
pediments esse, prohibSre, tenure, retinSre, dSterrSre, interclttdere, interpel- 
late, deprecfirl, obsistere, obstSre, intercedes, interpOnere. Forbidding: 
interdlcere. Refusing: reeds are, repdgnfire, resister©, s8 tenSre, s8 repri- 
mere, sibf temperare, mor&rl. Beware: cav6re, vid8re, and a few others, 
especially the phrase per aliquem st&re (more often with quOminus). 

2 . Many verbs of Preventing and Refusing also take quOminus (549), and some also 
the Infinitive (423, 2 , n. 2). 

3. CavSre, to beware , and praecavSre belong to verbs of Hindering only so far as 
action is contemplated. CavSre, followed by ut, means to be sure to ; by n8 or ut 
n8, to see to it that not ; by n8, to take precautions against. When n8 is omitted, 
cavS, cavStO, with the Subjv , form circumlocutions for the negative Imperative 
(271, 2 ). So with vidS ut, n8. CavSre also has the Inf. occasionally as a verb of 
negative Will (423, 2, n. 2), beginning with Plautus. In prose it is cited only from 
Cato (once), Cicero (AM., iii. 17 , 3 ), Sallust {lug., 64 , 2 ), and Pliny Mai. 

4. VidS n8 (n8 nOn), see to it lest , is often used as a polite formula for dubitb an 
(457, 2 ), I am inclined to think. Cr6dere omnia vide n8 n5n sit necesse, c., Div., 
11 . 13 , 31. 


549. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take qudminus 
(= ut eo minus), that thereby the less, with the Subjunctive. 

Aetfis nOn impedit qudminus agrl colendl studia teneSmus, C., Cat.M., 
17, 60 ; age does not hinder our retaining interest in agriculture. NOn 
deterret sapientem mors quSminus rei pdblicae cOnsulat, 0., Tusc., 1. 38, 
91 ; death does not deter the sage from const M ing the interest of the 
State. Quid obstat quOminus (Deus) sit befttus ? ('., N.D., 1. 34, 95; what 
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is in the way of God's being happy ? Caesar cOgnOvit per AfrSnium 
stfire quOminus proeliO dimic&rStur, Caes., B. C. , i. 41, 3 ; Caesar found 
that it was A f ramus' s fault that there was no decisive fight (stat, there 
is a standstill). 

Notes.— 1. With impedlre and prohibsre Caesar never uses quOminus ; Cicero 
rarely. But with other words implying Hindrance Cicero uses quOminus not unfre- 
quently. With prohibOre the regular construction is the Inf., but this is rare with 
impedlre, quOminus being the rule. With recfis&re, the Inf. is rare (Caes., B. G., 
hi. 22 , 3) but classical, becoming more frequent from Livy on. The passive of dSter- 
rfire is also construed with the Inf. occasionally. 

2. Plautus does not use quOminus, Terence first, but seldom. It is especially 
common from the time of Cicero. In Terence the elements are sometimes separated 
(quO— minus), thus emphasizing the relative character. But it is not so used in the 
classical Latin, and in the Silver Age the force of its origin ceases to be felt, so that it is 
construed like quin. The fact that it is not found in Plautus nor in Vitruvius has 
led to the suggestion that it is a book- word. 

3. The difference in usage between quOminus and quin seems to be that while 
quin is always used with negatives, quOminus occurs sometimes with positives, so that 
according to the connection it is either Final or Consecutive. 

4. QuO iStius for quOminus is archaic, but occurs twice in Cornificius and 
twice in Cicero (lnv. y 11 . 45 , 132 ; 57 , 170). 

\, V ' K 

III. Verbs of Fearing. 

I 550. 1 . Verbs of Fearing, and expressions that involve 
[Fear, take the Present and Perfect, Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive. 

The Present Subjunctive represents the Present and Future 
Indicative. The Perfect Subjunctive regularly represents 
the Perfect Indicative. 

Present and Perfect Subjunctive become Imperfect and 
Pluperfect after a Past Tense. 

These constructions are survivals of the original parataxis, when nS and ut were 
particles of wish. Thus, timeO : nS veniat, lam afraid ; may he not come (i.e., lam 
afraid that he will ), becomes, when the two clauses are combined, timeO n 8 veniat, 
1 am afraid lest (that) he may ( will) come. Similarly with ut, which in this usage 
was originally how. Hence, 

h 2 . With verbs of Fearing, ne, lest, shows that the nega- 
tive is wished and the positive feared ; ut (ne non) shows 
that the positive is wished and the negative feared : ne non 
is used regularly after the negative, or an interrogative with 
negative force. 

Vereor n 8 hostis veniat, I fear lest the enemy come, that he is coming , 
that he will come. (I ivish he may not come.) 

Vereor n 6 hostis vSnerit, I fear lest the enemy have come , that ( 1 it will 
turn out that) he has come . 
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Vereor nt amicus veniat, I fear ( how my friend can come ) lest my friend 
come not, that he is not coming , will not 
come . ( J he may come. ) 

Vereor ut amicus vdnerit, I fear lest my friend have not come , that he 
has not come. 

Ndn vereor nd amicus n 5 n veniat, I do not fear that my friend is not 
coming , will not come. 

Ndn vereor nd amicus ndn vdnerit, I do not fear that my friend has not 
come . 

Id pavds, nd ddcfis tfL illam, t 11 autem ut ddcSs, Ter. , And., 349 ; that's 
what you dread , you lest you marry her (n0 dficam !) ; you, on the other 
hand, lest you don't (utinam dflcam!). 

Vereor nS dum minuere velim labdrem augeam, C. , Leg., 1. 4, 12 ; I fear 
lest, while I wish to lessen the toil, I increase it {that I am increasing 
it). Vergmur nd parum hie liber mellis et absinthil multum habere vide- 
fitur, Quint., iii. i, 5 ; I am afraid that this book will seem to have too 
little honey and (too) much wormwood . Timed nd tibi nihil praeter la- 
crimfts queam reddere, C., Plane., 42, 101 ; I am afraid that I can give 
you nothing in return save tears. Aurum Inspicere volt nd subruptum 
siet, Pl., Aul., 39 ; he wishes to inspect the gold ( for fear) lest it be 
filched. 

Timed ut sustineSs (labdrds), C., Fam ., xiv. 2, 3 ; 7 fear that you will 
not hold out under your toils. Vereor nd dum ddfendam meds, non parcam 
tuls, C., Att., 1. 17, 3 ; I fear lest in defending my own I may not spare 
thine. Ndn vereor nd tua virttls oplnidnl bominum ndn respondeat, Cf.C., 
Fam., 11. 5, 2 ; I do not fear that your virtue will not answer to (come 
up to) public expectation. Metud nd id ednsilii cdperlmus quod ndn facile 
explicSre posslmus, C., Fam., xiv. 12; I fear that we have formed apian 
that we cannot readily explain. Unum illud extimdsedbam nd quid turpius 
facerem, vel dicam, iam efifecissem, C. , Att . , ix. 7, 1 ; the only thing I feared 
was, lest I should act disgracefully, or, I should (rather) say, (lest) 1 
had already acted disgracefully. 

Notes.— 1 . Ut seems to be used only after metud, paved, timed, and vereor. 
Most common is vereor ; metud is common in early Latin, but is cited but rarely later 
(Horace, Cicero) ; paved has to be supplied once with ut in Ter., And., 349. Timed 
Ut is found first in Cicero, and is very rare. 

2. Nd ndn is very rare in early Latin, but becomes more frequent from Cicero on. 
Ut nd is never found for nd. 

3 . Two strange cases are cited where, instead of nd, ut seems to be used, viz., Hor., 
8 ., 1. 3, 120, nam ut ferula caedSs meritum mSidra sublre verbera, ndn vereor, 
and L., xxviii. 22, 12 , nihil minus, quam ut dgredi obsessl moenibus auddrent, 
timdrl poterat. In the first case the ut clause precedes, and the ndn vereor is used 
by anacoluthon ; in the second the ut clause is a circumlocution for an omitted illud, 
parallel to nihil. This is also helped by the antecedence of the ut clause. 

4 . When a verb of Fear is a verb of Uncertainty an indirect question may follow : 
vereor qud modd acceptor! sltis, [C.], ad Her., rv. 37, 49 . 
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5. (a) With the Inf. verbs of Fear are verbs of (negative) Will : vereor = prae 
timSre nOlO. 

VOs Allobrogum tSstimSnils nOn crSdere timetis 1 c., Font., 12, 26 ; are ye 

afraid to disbelieve the testimony of the Allobroges ? Vereor laudSre praesentem, 
C., N.D., 1 . ax, 58 (423, 2). Nil metuunt ifirSre, Cat., lxiv. 146 ; they have no fear to 
take an oath. 

These constructions are found at all periods ; chiefly, however, in the poets and 
later prose writers. Cicero shows reserve. The usage of the Inf. as an out-and-out 
verbal subst. in the Acc. is poetical : nec morl per vim (= mortem violentam) 
metuam, H., o., 111 ., 14 , 15. 

(b) With the Acc. and Inf. verbs of Fear are verbs of Thinking or of Perception : 

vereor = cum timOre putO or video. 

VerObar nOn omnOs caus&m vincere posse suam [Ov., Her., 16, 75]. TOlum- 
que Ins tare tremSscit, V., A., xii. 916 . 

This construction is rare, but occurs at all periods ; more often, however, it involves 
the substantives timor and metus, especially in Livy, who shows seven cases in 
all. 


CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 

Sentences of Tendency and Result. 

551. 1 . Consecutive Sentences are those sentences which 
show the Consequence or Tendency of Actions. In Latin, 
Result is a mere inference from Tendency, though often an 
irresistible inference. In other words, the Latin language 
uses so as throughout, and not so that , although $0 that is 
often a convenient translation. The result is only implied, 
not stated. 

2 . Consecutive Sentences are divided into two classes : 

I. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency is ex- 
pressed by the Particle : Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

II. Consecutive Sentences in which the Tendency lies in 
the leading Verb : (a) after verbs of Effecting ; (#) after 
negatived verbs of Preventing, Doubt, and Uncertainty ; 
( 0 ) after words and phrases requiring expansion. 


I. Pure Consecutive Sentences. 

552. Pure Consecutive Sentences are introduced by 

1 . TJt (uti), that, so that, and other relative pronouns and 
adverbs (631). 

2 . TJt — non, that, so that, as — not, continued by neque, nec 
(543, 4 ). 


3 . Quin = nt non, after a negative sentence (554). 
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tantopere, tanto, tantum, adeo, eo, hue; talis, tantus, tot, is, 
Gius modi, and others of similar meaning. 

In virttLte multi sunt adscSnsOs, ut is mfiximQ glQriS excellat, qul vir- 
ttlte pllirimam praestet, C., Plane., 25, 60 ; in virtue there are many 
degrees , so that he excels most in glory who is most advanced in virtue. 
Neque mS vlxisse paenitet quoniam ita vlxi ut nQn frtstrfi mS nfttum exls- 
tumem, C., Cat.M ., 23, 84 (540). Tanta vis probitStis est, ut earn in 
hosts etiam dlligSmus, C., Lael., 9, 29 ; so great is the virtue of upright- 
ness , that we love it even in an enemy. NOn is m ut tS pudor umquam £ 
turpitttdine revocSrit, C., Cat , 1. 9, 22 ; you are not the man for shame 
ever to have recalled you (= ever to have been recalled by shame) from 
baseness. N6md adeO ferns est ut nOn mitOscere possit, H., Ep., 1. 1, 89 ; 
no one is so savage that he cannot (be made to) soften. Nil tam difficile 
est quin quaerendO invfistlgfirl possiet, Ter., Heaut., 675 ; naught is so 
hard but it can (— that it cannot) be tracked out by search. Numquam 
tam male est 8iculls quin aliquid facets et commodS dlcant, C., Verr. , iv. 
43, 95 ; the Sicilians are never so badly off as not to (have) something 
or other clever and pat (to) say. 

Remarks. — 1. Notice especially the impersonal tantum abest, Sfoit 
(rarely aberat) — ut — ut. The phrase originates with an abstract Abl. 
dependent on a personal absum, which abstract Abl. is afterward ex- 
panded into a consecutive clause with ut. 

[AgOsilfius] tantum Sfuit ab InsolentiS glOriae ut commiserfitus sit for- 
tflnam Oraeciae, Nep., xvii. 5, 2 ; Agesilaus was so far from the inso- 
lence. of glory that he pitied the ( misfortune of Greece. Tantum abest 
ab eS ut malum mors sit ut verear nS hominl sit nihil bonum aliud, C., 
Tusc., I. 31, 76 ; so far is it from death (— so far is death from) being 
an evil that 1 fear man has no other blessing. Tantum fifuit, ut illOrum 
praesidiO nostram flrm&rSmus cl&ssem, ut etiam S Rhodils urbe prohibSren- 
tur nostrl mllitSs, Lentulus [C., Fam., xii. 15, 2] ; so far were we from 
strengthening our fleet by reinforcements from them that our soldiers 
were actually kept away from the city by the Rhodians. Tantum abest 
ut nostra mlrSmur ut dsque eS difficilSs slums ut nSbls nSn satisfaciat ipse 
DSmosthenSs, C., Or., 29, 104 ; so far are we from admiring our own (com- 
positions) that we are so hard to please that Demosthenes himself fails to 
satisfy us. 

The personal construction is extremely rare. 

The second ut may be omitted, and a declarative sentence follow 
asyndetieally : Tantum aberat ut bfiiOs (librOs) scrlberent : vix singulOs 
oOnfBcSrunt, C., Att xm. 21, 5; so far wer a they from writing two copies 
of each book, it was with difficulty they finished up one. 

2 . BIgnus, worthy , indlgnus, nmvorthy, aptus, idSneus, fit , take a con- 
secutive sentence with qul. Occasionally in early, more often in later 
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Latin, dlgnus and indlgnus take ut. In poetry all these words are 
found sometimes with the Infinitive. 

QuI modestfi paret, vidStur qnl aliquandO imperet dlgnus esse, C., Leg., 
ill. 2, 5 ; he who obeys duly seems to be worthy to command some day. 

3. While ita (sic) is usually antecedent to a consecutive ut, it 
may also be antecedent to a final ut or n 6 when the design or urish 
intrudes. Ita me gessl n 6 tibi pudOri essem, L., xl. 15, 6 ; I behaved my- 
self so as not to be a disgrace to you. 

So not unfrequently when a restriction or condition is intended : 

Ita probanda est mansuettUlO ut adbibefitur rel pdblicae causft sevSrit&s, 
C., Off., 1. 25,88 ; mildness is to be approved , so that ( provided that) 
strictness be used for the sake of the commonwealth. Ita frul volunt 
volupt&tibus ut ntllll propter eas cQnsequantur dolOrSs, C., Fin., 1. 14, 48 ; 
they wish to enjoy pleasures without having any pain to ensue on ac- 
count of them. [Pythagoras et Plate] mortem ita laudant ut fugere vltam 
vetent, C., Scaur., 4, 5; Pythagoras and Plato so praise death , that they 
(while they praise death) forbid fleeing from life. Ita td istaec tua 
mlscetd n 6 m§ admlscefts, Ter., Ileaut., 783 ; mix up your mixings so you 
mix me not withal. Tantum £ vfillO [Pompei] prima acies aberat, utl ne 
tel5 adicl posset, Caes., B.C., m. 55 . 

Ut alone may also be used thus : R 6 x esse nOlim ut esse crfLdelis velim, 
Syr., 577 ; king I would not be, if I must school myself to cruelty. 

4. Ut n 5 n is often = without, and the English verbal in -ing : 

(OctSviSnus) numquam flliOs suds populO commendSvit ut nSn adiceret : si 

merebuntur, Suet., Aug., 56; Octavianus ( Augustus ) never recommended 
his sons to the people in such a way as not to add (— without adding ) ; 
if they are worthy. QuI ne malum habeat abstinet si ab inidrifi certe 
malet exlstimarl bonus vir ut n5n sit quam esse ut nOn putetur, C., Fin . , 11. 
22, 71 ; he who , to avoid misfortune , abstains from injury, will certainly 
prefer being thought a good man without being such, to being (a good 
man) without being believed (to be such). 


II. Complementary Consecutive Sentences. 


A. Verbs of Effecting. 


553. Verbs of Effecting belong partly to the Consecutive, 
partly to the Final Sentence. The negative is non or ne ; the 
sequence, final or consecutive. 

Such verbs are : 

1 . Verbs of Causation : facere, efficere, perficere, I make, 

effect, achieve ; asseqnl, cdnsequl, / attain, accomplish, and 
many others (sequence, final). 


The following are cited as more or less common in Cicero : prOflcere, 
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impetrSre, valfire, committere, tenfire, adiplscl, praestfire, ferre (in phrases 
c5nsu8tGd5, n&tura, forttLna fert), adferre, adiuvare, expGgnfire, extorqugre, 
exprimere, and a few others. 

Efficiam ut intelleg&tis, C., Cluent., 3, 7; I will cause you to under- 
stand. Sed perfice, ut Crassus haec quae coartSvit nSbis explicet, C. , Or. , 
1. 35, 163 ; but bring it about that Crassus ( make Crassus ) unfold to us 
what he has condensed. N5n committam ut causam aliquam tibi recusandl 
dem, C., Or., 11. 57, 233; I shall not make the blunder of giving you an 
excuse for refusing . 

Negatives : 

Berum obsctlritSs n5n verbs rum facit ut nOn intellegfttur 5r5ti5, C., Fin., 

ir. 5, 15 ; it is the obscurity of the subject , not of the words , that 
causes the language not to be understood. Potestis efficere ut male moriar, 
ut nOn moriar nOn potestis, Plin., Fp., 111. 16, 11; you may make me die 
a hard death , keep me from dying yon cannot. Efficiam posthfic n8 
quemquam vSce lacessSs, V., Ec., 3, 51; I will bring it about that you 
challenge no one hereafter in song. 

Facere ut is often little more than a periphrasis ; especially in the 
forms fac ut and fax5, faxit (both peculiar to Comedy). 

Fortdna vestra facit ut Irae meae temperem, L., xxxvi. 35, 3; your for- 
tune causes that I (makes me) restrain my anger ( put metes to my anger). 
Invltus (325, r. 6) fadO ut recorder rulnSs rel pdblicae, C., Vat., 9, 21 ; (it 
is) against my will that I (am doing so as to) recall the ruined condition 
of the commonwealth. 

2. Verbs of Compelling and Permitting (sequence, final) : 

CSgere, adigere, impellere, dflcere, with its compounds, movSre, com- 
movgre, to which must be added ex5r£re, to force by pleading. Permit- 
tere, sinere, concSdere, dare, (n5n) patl, and less often larglrl, tribuere, 
ferre. 

Tengmus memoria Catulum esse coactum ut vltSsS ipse prlvSret, 0., Or., 

hi. 3, 9 ; we rememoer that Cafulus was forced to take his 01 m life. 

Illud nStdra n<5n patitur, ut aliOrum spolils nostrSs cQpias augeSmus, C., 

Off., in. 5, 22; nature does not allow us to increase our wealth by the 
spoils of others. Collggam perpulerat n8 contrfi rem pdblicam sentlret, S., 

C. , 26, 4; he had prevailed upon his colleague , not to take sides against 
the commonwealth. 

Note.— COgere has usually the Inf. (423, 2 , n. 2), also sinere (423, n. 6) patl. On 
permittere, see 532, u. 1. CQgere ill the sense conclude is a verb of Saying (546, r. i). 
Facere and efficere, in the sense cause , are very rarely used with the Infinitive. Com- 
pare c., »r., 38, 142, (actiO) talfis OratOrfis vidfirl facit, quSlSs ipsl s8 vidfirl 
VOlunt. This becomes more common in very late Latin. 


3. Passive verbs of Causation, and their equivalents. 
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namely, many Impersonal Verbs of Happening and Follow- 
ing, of Accident and Consequent (sequence, consecutive). 

Such verbs are cOnfid, efficl, fit, accidit, contingit, obtingit, Svenit, it 
happens , tlsU venit, it occurs , sequitur, it follows , and many others. So 
also est, it is the case. For the sequence, see also 513, r. 2 . 

Ex qu5 effioitur, nOn ut voluptfis nS (the design of the arguer) sit vo- 
luptSs, sed nt voluptSs nOn (the result of the argument) sit summum bo- 
num, C., Fin., 11. 8 , 24; from which it results , not that pleasure is not 
pleasure , but that pleasure is not the supreme good. Potest fieri ut fallar, 
C., Fam., xiu. 73, 2 ; (it) may be (that) I am mistaken. Potest fieri ut 
is unde tS audlsse dlcis IrStus dlxerit, C., Or., n. 70, 285; (it) may be (that) 
he from whom you say you heard (it) said it in anger. Persaepe 6venit 
ut tLtilit&s cum honestate certet, C., Part. Or., 25,89; it very often (so) 
happens that profit is at variance with honor. 

Note.— N oteworthy is the early Latin use of (fieri) potis ut n8, as in fieri potis 
est ut n8 quS exeat, Ter., Ad., 626. 

4. Very many impersonal verbs and combinations of neuter 
adjectives with est, after the analogy of the impersonals just 
mentioned (sequence, consecutive). 

Such are : additur, accSdit, it is added ; restat, reliquom est, it remains ; 
apparet, it is plain. Enumerations, as, proximum, tertium, extremum 
est ; intlsitatum, rarum est, it rarely happens that ; novom, singulars, 
mlrum, inaudltum, v6rum, falsum, (nOn) vgrlsimile, cOnsequSns, etc. Also 
rarely, interest, necesse est, necessarium est, and the like. 

Ad AppI ClaudI senecttltem acoSdebat etiam ut caecus esset, C., Cat. 31., 
6, 16 ; to the old age of Appius Claudius was further added his being 
blind. El ne # integrum quidem erat ut ad ifistitiam remigraret, C., Tusc . , 
v. 21, 62 ; for him it was not even an open question to go back to 
justice. Rarum (= rarD accidit) ut sit id5neus suae rel quisque dfifBnsor, 
Quint., iv. 1, 46; it is rare for a man to be a good defender of his own 
case. 


Remarks. — 1. Necesse est, it is necessary , generally, and oportet, it 
behooves , always omit ut : 

[Leuctrica pfigna] immortalis sit necesse est, Nep., xv. 10 , 2 ; the battle 
of Leuctra must needs be immortal. Sed n5n effugigs ; mficum moriaris 
oportet, Prop., ii. 8, 25 ; but you shall not escape; you must die with 
me. 

2 . The neuter adjectives are rarely used with ut until the post-classi- 
cal period and are far more commonly construed with the Infinitive. 

3. Very common is the periphrasis fore (futfirum) ut, which gives the 
common form of the Fut. Infinitive. See 248, 
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B. Verbs of Hindering . 

554. Quin is used like qudminus, with Verbs of Preventing, 
Refusing, etc., but only when they are negatived or ques- 
tioned. 


Notes.— 1 . Quin is compounded of qul— an interrogative-relative Ablative or 
Locative— and n§ (ndn). Its first use is interrogative : “ why not ” in an indignant 
question ; almost equivalent to an indignant Imperative, with which, through the fad- 
ing out of its composition, it is occasionally connected, especially in early and later 
Latin, rarely in Cicero (269). 

2. An indignant question ( How not f Why not f) objects to opposition, and is there- 
fore naturally construed with the negative of a verb of Hindering. Hence quin, as an 
interrogative (Hoiv not ?), takes the sequence of the Interrogative Sentence. But this 
shows itself only after words of doubt ; after verbs of Preventing the sequence coincides 
with that of the Final Sentence, and after other negative sentences the sequence coin- 
cides with that of the Consecutive Sentence. 

3. By its combination with verbs of Preventing, quin came to be felt as a consecu- 
tive particle = ut ndn, and was then used in other consecutive connections for 
ut ndn. 


555. Quin is used when Verbs and Phrases of Preventing, 
Omitting, Refraining, Refusing, and Delaying, Doubt; and 
Uncertainty, are negatived or questioned. 

i. Verb^of Preventing and the like (sequence of the 
Final Sentence). 

Viz nunc obsistitur illls quin lament mundum, Ov., 31., i. 58 ; they 
are npw hardly to he kept (that they should not rend) from rending 
the universe. Antiochus ndn sd tenuit quin contra snum doctdrem libruxn 
dderet, C., Ac., ri. 4 , 12; Antiochus did not refrain from publishing a 
hook against his teacher. Viz reprimor quin td mandre iubeam, Pl., 
31. G., 1368; lam scarcely kept hack (keep myself hack) from bidding 
you remain. Neque md Ifippiter [probibdbit] quin sic faciam utl cdn- 
stitul, Pl., Am., 1051 ; nor ivill Jupiter prevent me from doing just as 
I determined to do. 


Remark. — The list of verbs is given in 548, n. 1. 

2. Verbs of Doubt and Uncertainty (sequence of the 
Interrogative Sentence). 


Ndn dubium est quin uzdrem ndlit fllius, Ter., And., 172 ; there is no 
doubt that (my) son does not want a wife. Quis dubitet (= ndm5 dubi- 
tet) quin in virtfite divitiae sint 1 C., Farad., vi. 2 , 48 (259). Ndn 
dubitfirl ddbet quin fuerint ante Homdrum podtae, C., Br., 18 , 71 ; it is not 
to he doubted that there were poets before Horner. Nunc mihl ndn est 
dubium quin venttirae ndn sint (legidnds), C., Fam ., 11 . 17 , 5 (515). 
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Occasionally verbs of Saying and Thinking are found with the same 
construction, because they are near equivalents. 

Negarl nOn potest quin rOctius sit etiam ad pSc&tOs bar bar 5s exercitum 
xnittl, Cf. L., xl. 36, 2 ; it cannot be denied (doubted) that it is better for 
an army to be sent to the barbarians even though they be quiet. NOn 
abest stapidO (LltotSs [ 700 ] for dubit&rl nOn potest) quin (Orgetorlx) ipse 
sibl mortem cOnsciverit, Caes., B. G., 1.4, 4 ; there is no lack of ground 
to suspect (= there is no doubt that) Orgetorix killed himself. 

Remarks. — 1. The principal gain of the interrogative sequence is 
that the Periphrastic Fut. may be employed (of which, however, the 
first example is cited from Cicero), but according to 515 , r. 3, nOn 
dubitO quin may have the simple Subjv. instead of the Periphrastic : 

NOn dnbitare quin do omnibus obsidibus supplidum sttmat (Ariovistus), 
Caes., B. G., i. 31 , 15 ; “ he did not doubt that Ariovistus would put all 
the hostages to death." Compare Cat., cviii. 3. 

So when there is an original Subjv. notion : 

NOn dubitO quin ad to statim veniam, C.,Att., vm. iib, 3 : I do not 
doubt that I ought to come to you forthwith . (Veniam 1 Shall I come ?) 

2. Of course dubitO and nOn dubitO may have the ordinary interroga- 
tive constructions (467). On dubitO an, see 457, 2. 

3. NOn dubitO, with the Inf., usually means I do not hesitate to: 

NOn dubitem dlcere omnOs sapientfis semper esse beStOs, C., Fin. , v. 32, 

95 ; 1 should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always happy. 
Et dubitfimus adhtlc virtfltem extenders factls 1 V., A., vi. 806; and do we 
still hesitate to spread our (fame for) valor by our deeds f Compare 
vereor, timeO, I fear , hesitate to ( 550 , 2, n. 5 ). 

So occasionally nOn dubitO quin. See R. 1. 

(ROmSnl) arbitrabantur nOn dubit&turum fortem virum quin cOderet ae- 
quO animO lSgibus, C. , Mil. , 23, 63 ; the Romans thought that a brave 
man would not hesitate to yield with equanimity to the laws. 

Note.— NOn dubitO with the Inf. for nOn dubitO quin occurs chiefly in Nepos, 
Livy, and later writers. 

Sunt multi qul quae turpia esse dubitSre nOn possunt tLtilitStis specie 
duct! probent, Quint., iii. 8,3; there are many wheeled on try the appearance oj 
profit, approve what they cannot doubt to be base. 

556. Quin, equivalent to nt non, may be used after any 
negative sentence (sequence of the Consecutive Sentence). 
Here it may often be translated “ without 

Nil tarn difficile est quin quaerendO invOstlg&rl possiet, Ter., Heaut ., 
675 ( 552 ). Nullum adhfle intermlsl diem quin aliquid ad to lltterSrum 
darem, C., Att., vn. 15, 1 ; I have thus far not allowed a day to pass but 
I dropped you {without dropping you) something of a letter {a line 01 
two). 
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Note the combination (facere) n5n possum quin, I cannot but, and 
similar combinations ; nOn possum nOn with Inf. is also classical. 

Facere nOn possum quin cottldis ad te mittam (lltterSs), C., Att., xn. 27, 
2 ; I cannot do without (J cannot help) sending a letter to you daily. 
NOn possum quin exclSmem, Pl., Trin ., 705; I cannot but (I must) cry 
out. (Nfllld mode facere possum ut nOn sim popularis, C., Agr., 11. 3, 7 
(reading doubtful) ; I cannot help being a man of the people.) 

Nihil abest quin sim miserrimus, C., Att., xi. 15,3; there is nothing 
wanting that I should be (= to make me) perfectly miserable. Fieri 
ntlllO mode poterat quin CleomenI parceretur, C., Verr., v. 40, 104; it could 
in nowise happen but that Gleomenes should be spared (= Cleomenes 
had to be spared). Paulum Sfuit quin (Fabius) Vfirum interficeret, Caes., 
B.C., 11. 35, 2; there was little lacking but Fabius (had) killed Varus 
(= Fabius came near killing Varus). 


Explanatory lit. 

557. A Consecutive Sentence with ut is often used to give 
the contents or character of a preceding substantive, adjec- 
tive, or pronoun. 

Est mOs hominum ut nOlint eundem plSribus rebus excellere, C., Br., 
2 1 , 84 (546, r. 1). An quoiquamst fisus hominl sS ut cruciet I Ter. , Heaut. , 
81 (406, n. 5). Est miserorum ut malevolentes sint atque invideant bonis, 

Pl., Capt., 583; the wretched have a way of being ill-natured and envy- 
ing the well-to-do. Nec meum ad te ut mittam gratils, Pl., Asm., 190 ; 
nor is it my style to let her go to you as a gracious gift. Id est proprium 
clvitfitis ut sit libera, C., Off., 11. 22, 78 ; it is the peculiar privilege of a 
state , to be free. Illud ipsum habet consul ut el reliqul magistrates pareant, 
C., Leg., ui. 7, 16 ; the consul has this very prerogative , that the other 
magistrates be obedient unto him. TOtum in eO est, ut tib! imperOs, C., 
Tusc. f 11. 22, 53 ; all depends upon this (one thing), your self-command. 


Remark. — These are principally mOs, cOnsuetddO, habit, wont; opus, 
Hsus, need ; many substantives of opinion and perception , as opinio, sen- 
tentia, cOgitStiO, mens, sapientia, seientia, cOgnitiO ; natdra, genus, status, 
and others, usually with a demonstrative attached ; adjectives indi- 
cating possession : meum, tuom, suom (all mainly ante-class. ), proprium, 
commflne, praecipuum (Livy), and predicate Genitives with esse : id, hOc, 
illud, etc . These should be distinguished from final usages. 


Notes— 1. Tendency and Character lend themselves readily to circumlocution, and 
ut with Stibjv. becomes a manner of equivalent to the Inf., which, however, is by far 
the more common construction. 

2. To the same principle is to be referred the use of ut after maior (magis) quam, 
n5n aliter quam (without), first in Livy ; after nisi (591, b, r. 3 ). See 298. 

Praeceptum maius erat quam ut ab homine vidSrfitur, c., Fin., v. x 6 , 44 (503). 
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Exclamatory Questions. 

558. Ut with the Subjunctive is used in Exclamatory 
Questions, usually with the insertion of -ne. 

Egon© ut tS interpellem 1 C., Tusc., ii. 18 , 42 ; I interrupt you f Ttl 
ut umquam t 8 corrigfis 1 C., Cat., i. 9, 22 ; you — ever reform yourself f 
Dl m&gnl, ut qul clvem RQmSnum oecldisset, impOnitfitem aociperet, Sen., 
Ben., v. 16, 3 ; Great Gods ! that one who had slain a Roman citizen , 
should escape unpunished ! 

Note.— The expression is closely parallel with the Acc. and Infinitive. The one 
objects to the idea ; the other, to any state of things that could produce the result 
In neither case is there any definite or conscious ellipsis. Compare Teb., Uec., 589, 
with 613. 


TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

559. The action of the Temporal or Dependent clause may 
stand to the action of the Principal clause in one of three 
relations : 

I. It may be antecedent . 

Conjunctions : Postquam (Posteft quam, not ante-class.), after that, 
after ; ut, as ; ubi, when (literally, where); simul&c, as soon as; ut pri- 
mum, cum prlmum, the first moment that. 

II. It may be contemporaneous . 

Conjunctions : Bum, dOnec, while , until ; quoad, up to (the time) that; 
quamditl, as long as ; cum, when. 

III. It may be subsequent . 

Conjunctions : Antequam, priusquam, before that , before . 

A special chapter is required by 

IV. Cum (quom), when . 


MOODS IN TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


560. 1 . The mood of Temporal clauses is regularly the 
Indicative. 

2 . The Subjunctive is used only : 

( 1 ) In Oratid Obllqua (508), Total or Partial. So also in 
the Ideal Second Person. 

( 2 ) When the idea of Design or Condition is introduced. 
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I. ANTECEDENT ACTION. 

561. In historical narrative. Temporal Clauses with post- 
quam (posteaquam), ubi, ut, simulac, ut primum, and cum 
primum commonly take the Historical Perfect or the Histor- 
ical Present Indicative. 

The English translation is not unfrequently the Pluperfect. 

Postquam Caesar pervQnit, obsidSs popfecit, Caes., B.G., 1. 27, 3 ; after 
Caesar arrived , he demanded hostages. Quae ubi nUntiantur Rdmam, 
senatus extemplO dictStdrem dlcl idssit, L., iv. 56, 8 ; when these tidings 
were carried to Rome, the senate forthwith ordered a dictator to he ap- 
pointed. Pompeius ut equitfitum suum pulsum vldit, acis exclssit, Caes., 
B. C. , hi. 94, 5 ; as Pompey saw his cavalry beaten , he left the line of 
battle. (Pelopidas) nOn dubitfivit, simul So cCnspexit hostem, cOnfllgere 
( 555 , 2, e. 3), Nep., xvi. 5, 3 ; as soon as he (had) caught sight of the 
enemy , Pelopidas did not hesitate to engage {him). 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Ariovistum, ut semel GaUQrum cOpiSs vlcerit (5. R. vlcit), superbS im- 
perSre, Caes., B.G., 1. 31, 12 ; “ that Ariovistus , as soon as he had once 
beaten the forces of the Gauls , exercised his rule arrogantly.” 

562. The Imperfect is used to express an action continued 
into the time of the principal clause (overlapping). 

The translation often indicates the spectator (333, n. 1). 

TtL postquam qul tibf erant amici nOn poterant vincere, ut amid tibl 
essent qul vincSbant efi^cisM, C., Quinct ., 22, 70 ; after {you saw) that 
those who were friendly to you could not be victorious you mcmaged 
that those should be friendly to you who were going to be victorious. 
Ubi nSmS obvius Ibat, ad castra hostium tendunt, L., ix. 45 , 14 ; when 
(they saw that) no one was coming to meet them , they proceeded to the 
camp of the enemy. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Scrlpsistl (eum) posteSquam nOm audfiret (6. R. nOn audSbat) reprehendere, 
laudare coepisse, C., Att ., 1. 13/4 ; you wrote that , after he could not get 
up the courage to blame , he began to praise. 

563. 1 . The Pluperfect is used to express an action com- 
pleted before the time of the principal clause ; often of the 
Resulting Condition. 

Alblnus postquam decrSverat nOn 6gredl prOvincifi, mllitSs statlvls castrls 
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from the province , he kept his soldiers in cantonments. Poste&quam 

multitudinem collSgerat emblSmatum, Instituit officlnam, C., V err. , iv. 24 , 
54 ; after he had got together a great number of figures , he set up shop. 

2 . The Pluperfect is used with postquam when a definite 
interval is mentioned. Rarely also the Historical Perfect 
(Aorist). 

Post and quam are often separated. With an Ablative of Measure, 
post may be omitted; with a relative both post (ante) and quam ( 403 , N.4,d). 

(Aristides) decessit fere post annum quartum quam Themistocles Athenls 
erat expulsus, Nep., in. 3, 3 ; Aristides died about four years after 
Themistocles had been (was) banished from Athens. Post diem tertium 
gesta r6s est quam dlxerat, C., Mil. , 16 , 44; the matter was accomplished 
three days after he had said it would be. [Hamilcar] n5n5 annD postquam 
in Hispaniam vCnerat occlsus est, Nep., xxii. 4, 2 ; Hamilcar was killed 
nine years after he came to Spain. (Aristides) sext5 ferC ann5 quam erat 
expulsus in patriam restitutus est, Nep., iii. 1, 5 ; Aristides was restored 
to his country about six years after he was exiled. TrlduO fere postquam 
Hannibal 5 rlpa BhodanI mOvit, ad castra hostium venerat, L., xxi. 32 , 1 ; 
( within ) about three days after Hannibal moved from the banks of the 
Rhone he had come to the camp of the enemy. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 


Scrlptum a PosIddniO est trlgintS annls vlxisse Panaetium posteaqtrfflh / > 
librte [de officils] edidisset, C., Off., 111 . 2 , 8; it is recorded by Posidonius P 
that Panaetius lived thirty years after he put forth his books on Duties . 
The attraction is sometimes neglected. 


Notes.— 1 . The most common of these conjunctions is postquam, but the others 
also occur at all periods. Simul (atque) is rare in early Latin. In the following notes 
the usage in Iterative action is excluded. 

2. The Impf. with postquam is cited but once from early Latin (Pl., Most., 640), it 
becomes more common in Cicero, but is distinctive of Livy, who shows nearly one 
hundred examples. The Impf. with ubi is cited once in early Latin (Ter., Eun., 405), 
where, however, it is Iterative, not at all from Cicero, once from Caesar, after which 
it is found more frequently, but never becomes common. The Impf. with ut is found 
first in Cicero, never in Caesar, Sallust, Vergil, but not uncommonly in Livy ; 
only once in Tacitus ( H ., m. 31), where it is Iterative. The Impf. w r ith simul (atque) 
is not cited from Cicero and Caesar, but appears once in Sallust, where it is 
Iterative ; it is very rare. 

3 . The Plupf. with postquam is not cited from Plautus or Horace, and but once 
from Terence (And. 177) ; C;cero uses it but rarely, Caesar but once (B. C., m. 58, 
5) ; Livy uses it often, and Tacitus is fond of it. The Plupf. with ubi is found once 
in Plautus, twice each in Cicero and Caesar, and then more frequently. The Plupf. 
with ut (prlmum) is found first in Cicero, perhaps but once in Caesar (B. C., iii. 63, 6), 
more often later. The Plupf. with simul (atque) is cited once from Cicero, not at all 
from Caesar, and rarely later. 

4. Some dozen cases are cited, principally from Cicero, of the Subjv. with post" 
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qn&m not in O.O. Most of these are disputed. If the Subjv. is to remain in these 
passages it is to be explained as due either to Partial Obliquity or to the intrusion of the 
cum Subjv. into other temporal constructions. The Subjv. appears in late Latin. 

5. The Subjv. with ubi occurs occasionally in early Latin, but only once in Cicero, 
not unfrequently in Livy and Tacitus. This is usually explained as either the Iterative 
or Potential Subjunctive. The Subjv. with ut is post-classical, and the Subjv. with 
simul does not occur. 

564. Postquam and the like, with the Present and Perfect 
Indicative, assume a causative signification (compare quo- 
niam, now that = since). 

[Curia] minor mih! vidfitur poste&quam est mfiior, C., Fin. , v. 1, 2 ; the 

senate-house seems to me smaller now that it is (really) greater. TremO 
horreOque postquam aspexl banc, Ter., Fun., S4 ; I quiver and shiver 
since I have seen her. 

Notes.— 1. The use of temporal conjunctions, especially postquam in the Present 
Sphere, is much more common in early Latin than later. TH)i and ut occur at all peri- 
ods, but rarely ; ubi has almost the same force as si ; ut means ex qu 5 , since. Simul 
is rare, and found first in Lucretius. 

2. Cum, also, has sometimes the causal significatiou. 

GrStulor tib! cum tantum valfis, C., Fam., ix. 14, 3 ; I wish you joy now that 
you have so much influence. 

565. TJbi and simul are occasionally found with the Future 
and Future Perfect ; not so postquam and ut. 

Ubi m8 aspiciet ad carnuficem rapiet continue, Pl., B., 689 ; as soon 
as he shall catch {catches) sight of me he will hurry me at once to the 
hangman. Id tibi quidem bercle flet, Demaenetum simul&c cdnspexerO, 

Pl., A sin., 477; that indeed shall certainly be your fate, as soon as I 
shall have espied Demaenetus. 

Note.— When thus used ubi and simul approach almost the meaning of cum (580). 
So also quande ; see 580 , n. 3. These uses should be distinguished from those of Itera- 
tive Action. 


Iterative Action. 

566 . Rule I. — When two actions are repeated contempo- 
raneously, both are put in tenses of continuance. 

HumilSs labOrant ubi potentfis dissident, Phaed., i. 30, 1 ; the lowly 
suffer} when the powerf ul disagree. Populus m6 slbilat ; at mihi plaudS 
ipse doml simul &c nummOs contemplor in area, H., S., 1. 1, 66 ; the people 
hiss me ; but I clap myself at home as soon as I gloat o'er my cash in 
the strong box. Ubi frumentd opus erat, cohort 3 s praesidium agitabant, 
S., lug., 55, 4 ; when there was need of corn, the cohorts would serve as 
am escort. 
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The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 

Bonus sggnior fit ubi neglegas, S., Tug., 31, 28 ; a good man becomes 
more spiritless ivhen you neglect him. 


567. Rule II. — When one action is repeated before an- 
other, the antecedent action is put in the Perfect, Pluper- 
fect, or Future Perfect ; the subsequent action’ in the Pres- 
ent, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation. 


As this use runs through all sentences involving antecedent 
action, all the classes are represented in the following examples. 

Observe the greater exactness of the Latin expression. Compare 
244 , e. 2. 

Quotifins cecidit, surgit, As often as he fallsJhe rises. 

Quotigns ceciderqt, surgSbat, As often as he fell,. he rose." 

Quotigns ceciderjit, surget, As often as he falls^ he will rise. 

Simul InflSvit tlblcen a perltS carmen SgnOscitur, C., Ac., 11. 27, 86 ; as 
soon as the fluter blows , the song is recognized by the connoisseur. [Alci- 
biadSs] simul ac s8 remlserat, ltlxuriSsus reperigbStur, Nep., vii. 1, 4 ; as 
soon as Alcihfades relaxed, he was found a debauchee. DociliSra sunt in- 
genia priusquam obdfirugrunt, Quint., i. 12, 9 ; minds are more teachable 
before they (have) become hardened. [Ager] cum multSs annSs quiSvit, 
fiberiSrgs efferre fruggs solet, 0., Br., 4, 16 ; when a field has rested 
(rests) many years , it usually produces a more abundant crop. Cum 
pfilam 8ius Snull ad palmam converterat (GtygSs) S ntlllS vidSbatur, C., Off., 
hi. 9 , 38; whenever) Gyges turned the bezel of the ring toward the palm 
(of his hand), he was to be seen by no one. 81 p8s condoluit, si d8ns, ferre 
nSn possumus, C., Tusc., 11 , 22, 52; if a foot, if a tooth ache(s), we cannot 
endure it. StomacbabStur senex, si quid asperius dlxeram, C., N. D., 1. 33 
93 ; the old man used to be fretted, if I said anything ( that was) rather 
harsh. QuSs labSrantSs cSnspexerat, bis subsidia submittSbat, Caes. ,B,G., 
iv. 26, 4 ; to those whom he saw (had espied) hard pressed he would send 
reinforcements. Haergbant in memoriS quaecnmque audierat et vlderat ' 
(Themistoclgs), C., Ac., n. 1 , 2 ; xvhatever Themistocles had heard and 
seen (= heard and saw) remained fixed in his memory. Qui timgre d8si- 
erint, Sdisse incipient, Tac., Agr., 32; those who cease to fear will begin 
to hate. 


The Subjunctive with the Ideal Second Person. 

Ubi cSnsulueris, mfitOrg facts opus est, S., C., 1,6 ; when you have 
deliberated , you want speedy action. 


The Subjunctive in Or&tid Obliqua. 

[Cats] mlrarl sg Sigbat quod nSn rldgret baruspex baruspicem cum vldis- 
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set, C., Div., 11. 24, 51 ; Cato said that he tvondered that an haruspex 
did not laugh when he saw (another) haruspex. (N5n rldet cum vldit.) 


The Subjunctive by Attraction. 

[ArSneolae] rBte texunt ut si quid inhaeserit cBnfitiant, C., N.D., 11. 48, 
123 ; spiders weave webs to despatch anything that gets caught (si quid 
inhaesit, cCnflciunt). QuSrB flBbat, ut omnium oculfis, quotiBscunque in 
ptlblicum prBdlsset, ad sB converteret, Nep., vii. 3, 5 ; whereby it hap- 
pened that he attracted the eyes of all every time he went out in public 
(quotiBscunque prOdierat, convertBbat). 

Note.— The Subjunctive in Iterative Tenses may be accounted for on the principle 
that a repeated action which is retrospective from the point of view of the narrator, and 
so naturally takes the Indicative, becomes prospective from the point of view of the 
agent, and so takes the Subjunctive. But, however the construction is justified, the fact 
remains that the Subjunctive in Iterative Sentences is a growth in Latin. With the 
principal tenses it is confined mostly to the Ideal Second Person. Indefinite quis is very 
near to this. So Cicero, Rab. Post., 13, 36 : ubi semel quis pBierfiverit- oportet. 
With Impf . and Plupf. the first examples (excluding cum) are in Catullus (lxxxiv. i), 
and Caesar ( e.g . B. C., 11. 15, 3 ). Then it spreads, probably under Greek influence, 
and is very common in the historians, especially Livy and Tacitus. Ubi and ut are 
the particles employed ; also very often si and relatives, in general qulcumqne, quo- 
tifillS) etc. With cum. Iterative Subjunctives are found to a limited extent also in Cicero 
and Caesar ; but all cases of principal tenses in third person have been emended, and 
those with historical tenses are not common, and sometimes doubtful. 

Cum ferrum sB Inflexisset, neque Bvellere neque pflgnSre poterant (= vidB- 
bant SB nBn posse), Caes., B.G., 1. 25, 3 ; when the iron had bent , they found that 
they could neither pluck it out nor fight. Incurrere ea gSns in Macedoniam solita 
erat (as if cBnstituerat) ubi rBgem occupStum externB bells sBnsisset, L., xxvi. 
25, 7 ; that tribe was wont to make a raid on Macedonia whenever they perceived the 
king engrossed in foreign war. Qul Unum Bius Srdinis offendisset omnBs ad- 
versSs habBbat (as if certS sciBbat sB habitfirum), L., xxxiii. 46, 1 ; whoso had 
offended one of that order was sure to have all against him. Modum adhibendS ubi 
rBs pSsceret, priSrBs erant, L.,hi. 19,3; by the use of moderation , when the case 
demanded it , they were his superior's. 


II. CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION. 


568. Conjunctions used of Contemporaneous Action are : 
Dam, dSnec, while , so long as, until ; quoad, up to (the 
time) that ; quamdiu, as long as ; cum, when. * 

An action may be contemporaneous in Extent — so long as, 
while. 

An action may be contemporaneous in Limit — until. 


Remark. — Bum, {while) yet , denotes duration, which may be coex- 
tensive, so long as , or not. It is often causal. DBnec (old form dOni- 
cum, used only in the sense until), is parallel with dum in the sense so 
long as, v/ntil. Cicero uses it only as until. 
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1. Contemporaneous in Extent. 

(So long as, while.) 

569. Complete Coextension . — Dum, donee, quoad, quamdiU, 
so long as, while, take the Indicative of all the tenses. 

Vita dam superset, bene est, Maecenas (Sen., E.M., iot, 11) ; while 
(so long as) life remains , ’ tie well. Sibi vfirO bane laodem relinquont, 
“ Vlxit, dam vlxit, bene,” Ter., Hec., 461 ; they leave indeed this praise 
for themselves , “ He lived well while he lived ” (all the time). Tiberias 
Oraoebas tarn did laud&bitur dam memoria rfirum Bdm&n&rum manSbit, C. , 
Off., 11. 12, 43 ; Tiberius Gracchus shall be praised so long as the 
memory of Roman history remains (shall remain). Fait baec gin® fortis 
dam LycdrgI lfigfie vigSbant, C., Tusc., 1. 42, 101 ; this nation was brave 
so long as the laws of Lycurgus were in force. Ddnec grfttos eram tibl, 
Persfirum vigol rfige befitior, H., 0., hi. 9 , 1 ; while I was pleasing in 
your sight, I throve more blessed than Persia's king. Quoad potuit, re- 
stitit, Caes., B.G. , iv. 12, 5 ; as long as he could, he withstood . 


Subjunctive in Oratio Obliqna. 

(Rdgulus dixit) qoam did idre idrandO bostium tenfirfitur nOn esse s 6 
senStOrem, C., Off., in. 27, 100 ; [ltegulus said] that as long as he was 
bound by his oath to the enemy he was not a senator . (Quamdid teneor 
ndn sum senfttor.) 

Subjunctive by Attraction. 

Faciam at mel meminerls dam vltam vIvSs, Pl., Pers., 494 (338, 2 ). 

Notes.— 1 . Dum.— In the Past Sphere we have the Pf. (Aor.), Hist. Pr., and Imper- 
fect. Of these the Hist. Pr. is found drst in Sallust (C., 36, 1 ). and the Impf., while 
occurring at all periods, is rare. The Pf. is not in Caesar. Dam in the Present 
Sphere is rare ; the Pure Pr. has been observed in Pl., B., 737 : mane dum dibit, 
which looks much like parataxis, and occasionally in Cicero and later ; the Pure Pf. 
is cited only from Terence (And., 556, 597), and is only apparent. Several examples 
of the Future Sphere are cited, Pl., B ., 225, nOn metu.5 mihi dam hOc valfibit 
pectus ; Ter., Heaut., 107 ; C., Rose. Am., 32 , 991 ; V., . 4 ., 1. 607, etc. 

DOnec is not found in the sense “so long as,” until Lucr., v. 178 ; then H., 0., 1. 9, 
16 ; in, 9, 1 . Also Ov., Tr., 1. 9, 5. Livy uses it occasionally, but Tacitus affects it, 
and employs Hist. Pf., Impf., and Fut. tenses. 

Quoad (correlative with aded) belongs especially to the classical poets, but is also 
found in prose. Compare C., Ph., 111. zz, 28, etc. It is usually found in the Past 
Sphere ; in the Present the adverbial force, “ so far as,” seems to preponderate ; Pl., 
Ann., 296 : quoad vlrfis valent. The Future tenses are more common. 

Quamdid (correlative with tamdid) is found with this usage first in Cicero. 

2. When the actions are coextensive, the tenses are generally the same in both mem- 
bers, but not always. 


570. Partial Coextension . — Dum, while, while yet, dnr - 
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ing, commonly takes the Present Indicative after all Tenses: 
so especially in narrative. 

Cape hone equum, dam tibl vlrium a liquid superest, L., xxii. 49, 7 ; 

take this horse , while you have yet some strength left. Bam h&ec BOmae 
agontor, consoles ambO in Ligoribos gerCbant helium, L., xxxix. 1, 1 ; 
while these things were going on at Rome , both consuls were carrying on 
war in Liguria. Praetermissa 6ius rel ooo&siO est, dam in castellls red- 
piendls tempos teritor, L., xxxm. 18, 20 ; the opportunity was allowed 
to slip by, while time was wasted in recovering miserable forts. 

Bom in this sense often resists the change into Supjv. in 6, 0., especially in 
poet-classical Latin. (665, r. 3.) 

Notes.— 1. Qoamdid and qooad are, by their composition, ihcapable of being 
used in this sense, and as dOnec was avoided, dam is the only temporal conjunction 
of limit that is loose enough in its formation to serve for partial coextension. The 
Pr. after it, formally an Hist Pr., always connotes continuance, and the construction 
becomes practically a periphrasis for a missing Pr. participle. 

2. The Pure Pr. of the Present Sphere is found occasionally, principally in early 
Latin. In this sense the relation is often causal, and the construction is parallel with 
the Pr. participle, the lack of which in the passive it supplies. 

Ardoa dam metaant ( = metuentOs) Smittunt vOra vifil, Lucr., i. 660 (872, n» a). 

The causal relation is also often present with the other tenses. 

3. Other tenses are extremely rare, as the Future ; Pl., Men., 314, dam COqufitur, 
interim pOtftbimus ; the Impf., Nkp.,xxiii. a, 4, quae dlvlna r®§ dam cflnflciS- 
bfitur, qaaeslvit ft me. 

4. Livy, xxxn.24,5, shows one case of the Plupf. as a shorthand to express the 
maintenance of the result, dam ftverterat = dam ftversOe ten 6 bat. 


2. Contemporaneous in Limit. 

{Until.) 

571. Dam, donee, quoad, up to (the time) that , until , have 
the Present, Historical Present, Historical Perfect, and 
Future Perfect Indicative. 


Tltyre, dam redeO, brevis est via, pftsee capell&s, V., Ec., 9, 23 ; Tity- 
rus, while I am returning (= till I return) — the way is short— feed my 
kids. EpaminOndfts fefrum in corpore Usque eO retinuit, quoad rendntifttom 
est vicisse BoeOtiOs, Cf. Nep., xv. 9, 3; Epaminondas retained the iron 
in his body, until word was brought back that the Boeotians had con- 
quered. BOnec redilt MftrceUus, silentium fait, L., xxm. 31, 9 ; until 
Marcellus returned , there was silence. Haud dOsinam dOnec perfScerO hOc, 
Tee., Ph., 420; I will not cease until I have (shall have) accomplished 
it. ExspectftbO dam venit, Ter., Eun., 206 ; I will wait until he comes. 


Subjunctive in Oratid Obllqua. 


ScIpiOnl SllftnOqae dOnec revocfttX ab senftta forent prOrogfitum imperiom 
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®§t, L., xxvii. 7, 17; Scipio and Silanus had their commcmd extended 
until “ they should have been recalled by the senate .” 

Notes.— 1. With the Past Sphere the idea of limit precludes the employment of a 
tense of continuance, which would naturally involve the notion of Overlapping Action. 
The Impf. is, therefore, not found until the time of Tacitus (once with ddnec, //■, 
1. 9). With the Present Sphere the tense must be iterative or historical. Otherwise the 
Pr. is used by anticipation for the Future. 

2. The Fut. Indie, is found occasionally in early Latin, usually, however, the Present. 
In the classical times, and afterwards, the Subjv. takes its place. Thus Cicero uses the 
Subjv. regularly, after verba exspectandl, except in possibly four passages of the 
earlier Orations and Letters. 

3. DOneo is not uncommon in early Latin, but is very rare in Cicero, and never 
occurs in Caesar. On the other hand, Tacitus shows one hundred and thirty-eight 
cases of it. 

4. DOnicum belongs to early Latin, but is not found in Terence ; one case with the 
Subjv. is found in Nepos. DOnique is found in Lucretius four times with the Indie., 
always before vowels ; in Vitruvius once with Indie., three times with Subjv.; other- 
wise it is not cited. 

5. Quoad, until, occurs once in Plautus, and with the Subjunctive. Otherwise it is 
found with both moods occasionally throughout the language. 

6. Livy introduces ddnec inversum like cum inversum (581). See xxi. 46, 6 ; 
xxxv. so, 4, etc. 

572. Dum, donee, and quoad, until , take the Subjunctive 
when Suspense and Design are involved. 

Verglnius dum coll$gam cOnsuleret mor&tua (ost), L., iv. 21 , 10; Vergi- 
nius delayed until he could (long enough to) consult his colleague. At 
tantl tibi sit nOn indulgfire theStrls, dun} bene de vacuO pectore efidat amor, 

Ov., Rem. Am., 751 ; but let it be worth the cost to you (= deem it worth 
the cost) not to indulge in play-going , until love be fairly gone from 
(your) untenanted bosom. 

Often with verba exspectandl, especially exspeetd, I wait . 

Rflsticus exspectat dum defluat amnia, H., Ep., 1 . 2 , 42; the clown waits 
for the river to rwn off (dry). 

Remarks. — 1. The Subjv. is sometimes used in narrative with dum, 
while , and dOnec, while, until , to express subordination. The prin- 
ciple is that of Partial Obliquity. There is often a Causal or Iterative 
sense (like cum, 584, r.). 

Dum intentus in eum s# rfix tOtus Sverteret, alter SlStam seedrim in 
caput dfiificit, L., 1 . 40, 7; while the king , intent upon him , was turn- 
ing quite away , the other raised his axe and planted it in his skull. 
(Averteret from the point of view of alter = dum videt Svertentem.) 

2. Verba exspectandl have also other constructions, as ut, si, quin, but 
not the Infinitive. 


573. Dum, modS, and dummodO, if only , provided only , 
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only, are used with the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive, 
rarely the other tenses, in Conditional Wishes. 

The negative is n® (dam n6 = ns interim). 

Oderlnt dnm metaant, Accius (C., Off., i. 28, 97 ); let them hate so long 
as they fear (provided that, if they will only fear). QuO lubeat nttbant, 
dnm d®s n® flat oomee, Pl., Aul., 491 ; let them marry where (= whom) 
they please , if hut the dowry do not go with them. Dommod® mOrftta 
riot® veniat, dOtftta est satis, Pl., Aul., 239 ; provided only she come with 
a good character , she is endowed (= her dowry is) enough. In e® molta 
admlranda sunt: filigere modo cfLrae sit, Quint., x. i, 131 ; many things 
in him are to he admired ; only you must he careful to choose. COpia 
plftcandl sit modo parva to!, Ov., Her., 20, 74 ( 428 , r. i). 

Notes.— 1. It has been noticed that Tacitus uses dtunmodft only in the Germania 
and Dialogue, otherwise dam. 

2. Dammodd n6 and modd n® are found first in Cicero. In post-Augustan Latin 
nOn is sometimes used for n® ; Juv., vii. 222, dommodo nOn pereat. 


III. SUBSEQUENT ACTION. 

Anteqoam and Priosqoam with the Indicative. 

574. Antequam and priusquam, before, take the Present, 
Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, when the limit is 
stated as a fact. The Present is used in anticipation of the 
Future. 

Remarks. — 1. The elements ante, anted, prios, and qnam are often 
separated. 

2. As prios (ante) -qoam is negative in its signification (= neodam), 
the Indie, is sometimes found where we should expect the Subjunctive. 


Note.— Anteqoam is much rarer than priosqoam, especially in early Latin, where 
it is cited only from Cato, Caelius, Terence (Hec., 146, with Subjv. in O. O.), and 
Varro. Cicero prefers it before a Pr. Indie., priosqoam elsewhere. 


575. The Present Indicative is used after positive sen- 
tences. 

Anteqoam ad sententiam rede®, d® m® paooa dicam, C., Cat., iv. 10, 20 ; 

before I return to the subject, I will say a feiv things of myself. Omnia 
experlrl certain est prius qnam pere®, Ter., And., 311 ; I am determined to 
try everything before I perish. (Prios qoam peream = sooner them perish, 
to keep from perishing.) 


Notes.— 1. The Pure Pf. Indie, is used of Iterative Action, and is rare. (567.) 
DociliOra soot ingenia priosqoam obdfiroSront, Quint., i. 12, 9 (567). 
Instead of this, the Pr. Subjv. is more common in general statements. (567, N.) 
2. Tacitus shows no example of the Pr. Indicative. 
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676. The Perfect (Aorist) and Future Perfect Indicative 
are used both after positive and after negative clauses, chiefly 
the latter. 

HSraclid, aliquant*) ante quam est mortuus, omnia tradiderat, C., Verr., 
11. 18, 46; some time before he died he had handed over everything to 
Heraclius. LdgStl n5n ante profectl quam impositOs in nSvSs militia vldS- 
runt, L., xxxiv. 12 , 8 ; the envoys did not set out until they saw the 
soldiers on board. Neque defatlgSbor ante quam illOrum vifis ratiOnBsque 
et prO omnibus et contra omnia disputandi percSperO, C., Or., hi. 36, 145 ; 
1 will not let myself grow weary before (until) I learn (shall have learned) 
their methods of disputing for and against everything. 

Subjunctive in Oratid Obliqua. 

Themistocles f collegia suls] praedlxit, ut n6 prius LacedaemoniOrum 
lBgfitSs dlmitterent quam ipse esset remisaus, Nep., ii. 7, 8 (546, 2). (NOn 
prius dlmittfitia quam ego erO remissus.) 

Remark. — After negative clauses containing a historical tense the Pf. 
is the rule and the connection is always close : n5n priusquam = dum. 
Violations of this rule are very rare ; see 577, 2 . 

Notes.— 1 . The Fut. is found occasionally in Plautus, but has disappeared by the 
time of Terence. The Fut. Pf. is never common, but is found atall periods. Tacitus 
avoids it, and so do other authors. 

2. The Impf . is confined to Livy, who shows four examples, and to one case in late 
Latin. The Plupf. is found once in Cicero ( Dom ., 30 , 78), where it may be Iterative, 
and once in early Latin (Ter., Hec., 146). 


Antequam and Priusquam with the Subjunctive. 


577. Antequam and priusquam are used with the Subjunc- 
tive when an ideal limit is given ; when the action is expected, 
contingent, designed, or subordinate. 


1 . An ideal limit involves necessary antecedence, but not necessary 
subsequence. After positive sentences, the Subjunctive is the rule, 
especially in generic sentences and in narrative. (Compare cum, 585.) 
After Historical Tenses the Subjunctive is almost invariable when the 
action does not, or is not to, take place. The translation is often 5e« 
fore, and the verbal in - ing (Greek Tptv with the Infinitive). 

Ante vidSmus fulgOrem quam sonum audi&mus, Sen., N.Q., 11. 12, 6; 
we see the flash of lightning before hearing the sound (we may never 
hear it). But compare Lucr., vi. 170. In omnibus negOtils prius quam 
aggredifire adhibenda est praeparStiO dlligfins, C., Off., 1. 21, 73; in all 
affairs, before addressing yourself {to them), you must make use of care- 
ful preparation (Ideal Second Person) [Collem] celeriter priusquam ab 
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advers&rils sentifitur commttnit, Caes., B. C., i. 54, 4 ; he speedily fortified 
the kill before he was (too soon to be) perceived by the enemy (prius 
quam = prius quam ut). Hannibal omnia priusquam excfideret pOgna 
(erat) expertus, L., xxx. 35, 4 ; Hannibal had tried everything before 
withdrawing from the fight (= to avoid withdrawing from the fight). 
Saepe mSgna indoles virtdtis priusquam rel pflblicae prOdesse potuisset 
oxstinota est, C., Ph., v. 17,47; often hath great native worth been ex- 
tinguished before it could be of service to the State. Ducentls aimia ante 
quam urbem BOmam caperent in Italiam Oalll tr&nscendemnt, L. , v. 33, 5 ; 
{it was ) two hundred years before their taking Rome {that) the Gauls 
crossed into Italy (here the Subjv. gives the natural point of reference). 

2. After an historical tense in the negative, the Subjunctive is excep- 
tional. (576, r.) 

Inde nOn prius egressus est quam (= ibi manebat dura) rex eum in fldem 
reoiperet, Nep., ii. 8, 4; he did not come out until the king should take 
him under his protection (he stayed to make the king take him under 
his protection). See Caes., B.G. , vi. 37, 2; L., xlv. ii, 3 . 

Notes.— 1. The Pr. Subjv. is common, but is usually generic; the few cases of Final 
Subjv. are confined to early Latin. Very rarely the Hist. Pr. is found after a Hist. 
Present. See Caes., B. C., 1. 22. 

2. The Pf. occurs occasionally ; it is usually in a final sense. 

N6n prius dlmittunt quam ab his sit concfisstuB, Caes., B. G., m. 18. 

3. In Livy we find the Impf. Subjv. used not unfrequently, where the idea of sus- 
pense or design is very slight, much after the manner of cum nbndum (as C., Ph ., v. 
i,4). 

4. The Plupf. Subjv. is cited five times from Cicero and four times from Livy. In 
these passages the completion rather than the continuance is in suspense. 

5. Postrldifiquam is found in Plautus, Cicero ( Letters ), and Suetonius with 
the Indicative. In Cicero, Ac., ii. 3 , 9, with the Subjunctive. Prldifiquam is found 
in Plautus and Cicero with the Indicative ; in Livy, Val. Max., and Suetonius 
with the Subjunctive. Both are very rare. 

6 . When the will is involved, potius quam is used in the same way as prius quam. 

D&pUgnfi potius quam serviSs, O., Alt. vu. 7 , 7 ; fight it out rather than be a 

slave. 


IV. CONSTRUCTIONS OF CUM (QUOM). 


578. Cum is a (locative) relative conjunction. 

\. Note.— Originally locative (where), quom became temporal ( ivhen ) like ubi. When 
time is not defined by a fixed date, it readily becomes circumstance , and this circum- 
stance is interpreted as cause, condition, and the like. Compare the circumstantial 
relative itself. The first construction was with the Indicative as in any other merely 
relative clause, and this is the sole construction in earliest Latin. But, beginning with 
Terence, we can observe the drift ever increasing in Latin towards the expression of 
character by tendency (Subjv.) rather than by fact (Indie.), so that the relative of char- 
acter takes more and more the Subjunctive, and cum follows the lead of ut and of the 
inflected relative pronoun. 


579. There are two great uses of cum : 

I. Temporal cum (when, then), with the Indicative. 
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II. Circumstantial cum (as, ivhereas), with the Subjunc- 
tiye. 

In the second usagp the relation is still purely a matter of 
inference ; but according to this inferential connection we 
distinguish : 

(a) Historical cum, as, giving the attendant circumstances, 
mainly temporal, under which an action took place. 

( b ) Causal cum, as, ivhereas, since, indicating that the 
main action proceeded from the subordinate one. 

(c) Concessive cum* whereas, although, indicating that the 
main action was accomplished in spite of that of the subor- 
dinate clause. 

I. Cum v0r appetit, mllites ex hlbernls movent, when spring ap- 
proaches, soldiers move out o f w inter -quarters. 

II. (a) Cum v8r appeteret, Hannibal ex hlbernls mSvit, as spring was 
approaching {spring approaching ), Hannibal moved out of winter- 
quarters . 

(b) Cum v6r appetat, ex hlbernls movendum est, as {since) spring is 
approaching , we must move out of winter-quarters. 

(c) Cum v6r appeteret, tamen hostes ex hlbernls nOn mOvfirunt, whereas 
(although) spring was approaching , nevertheless the enemy did not move 
out of winter-quarters. 


1 . Temporal Cum. 


580. Cum, when, is used with all the tenses of the Indica- 
tive to designate merely temporal relations. 


In the Principal clause, a temporal adverb or temporal expression 
is frequently employed, such as turn, tunc, then ; nunc, now ; dies, day ; 
tempus, time ; iam, already ; vix, scarcely , and the like. 

Animus, nec cum adest nec cum discedit, appSret, C., Cat.M '., 22 , 80; 
the soul is not visible , either when it is present , or when it departs. 
Stomachor cum aliOrum nOn me dlgna in me cOnferuntur, C., Plane., 14, 35 ; 
I get fretted when other people's jokes that are not worthy of me are 
foisted on me. [Sex librOs d6 r6 publics] turn scripsimus cum gubernScula 
rel pUblicae tenSbSmus, C., Div . , 11. 1, 3; I wrote the six books about the 
State at the time when I held the helm of the State. BecordSre tempus 
iUud cum pater CUriO maerCns iacebat in lectO, C., Ph., 11. 18, 45; remem- 
ber the time when Curio the father lay abed from grief. Longum illud 
tempus cum nOn er5 magis me movet quam hOc exiguum, C., Alt xn. 18, 1 ; 
that long time (to come), when I shall not exist , has more effect on me 
than this scant (present time). Iam dUtlcescebat cum slgnum consul 
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dedit, L., xxxvi. 24, 6; by this time day was beginning to dawn, when 
the consul gave the signal. (See 581.) 

Ideal Second Person with the Subjunctive : 

Pater, hominum inmortSlis est Inf&mia. Etiam turn vlvit quom esse 
erfidSs mortuam, Pl., Pers., 355; Father , immortal is the ill-fame of the 
world. It lives on even when you think that it is dead. 

But the presence of a temporal adverb does not mean necessarily that 
the cum clause is merely temporal. 

Remarks. — 1. Fuit cum commonly follows the analogy of other 
characteristic relatives (631), and takes the Subjunctive : 

Fuit tempus cum (= fuit cum) rOra colerent homines, Varro, R.R., in. 
i,l; there was a time when all mankind tilled fields = were countrymen. 

The Indie, is rare. 

2. Memini cum, I remember the time when, takes the Indie., but 
audlre cum takes the Subjv. parallel with the participle : 

Memini cum mihi desipere vidSbSre, C., Fam., vn. 28, 1; I remember 
the time when you seemed to me to show the worst possible taste. Audlvl 
Metroddrum cum de ils ipsls rebus disputfiret, C., Or., 11. 90, 365; I have 
heard Metrodorus discuss( ing) these very matters. 

3. Peculiar is the use of cum with Lapses of Time. Lapses of Time 
are treated as Designations of Time in Accusative or Ablative : 

Multi annl sunt cum (= multOs annOs) in aere meO est, C., Fam., xv. 
14, 1 ; (it is) many years (that) he has been (230) in my debt. Permulti 
annl iam erant cum inter patriciOs magistrates tribtlnitoque ntLlla certl 
mina fuerant, L., ix. 33, 3; very many years had elapsed since there had 
been any struggles between the patrician magistrates and the tribunes. 
NOndum centum et decern annl sunt cum (— ex quO = abhinc annOs) de pe- 
ctlnils repetundls lata lex est, C., Off., 11. 21, 75; it is not yet one hundred 
amd ten years since the law concern ing extortion was proposed. 


Notes.— 1. In Plautus cum with the Indie, may be explicative, causal, concessive, 
adversative. Explicative: salvos quom {that) advenls, gaudeO, Most., 1128. Caus- 
al : salvos quom (since) peregrfi advenls, c6na detur, B., 536. Concessive : [servi] 
quom (although) culpa carent, tamen malum metuont, Most., 859. Adversative: 
Insanlre me aiunt, tltrO quom (whereas) ipsi Insaniunt, Men., 831. 

The same holds true for Terence, except that the Subjv. is now making its appear- 
ance in cases where it can be neither potential, ideal, nor attracted, as Hec., 341 : ndn 
vlsam uxOrem Pamphill, quom in proxumO hie sit aegra 1 

Of course, this prevalence of the Indie, does not exclude the attraction into the 
Subjv., nor does it exclude the regular potential use. 

2 . The explicative use dies out, except where it is akin to the conditional ; but it 
always retains the Indicative. With Causal and Concessive- Adversative uses, the 
Subjv. is used more and more in place of the Indicative. 

3 . In early Latin we find quoniam and quandO, used sometimes with the force of 
quom. In the case of quoniam several examples are cited from Plautus, in most of 
which, however, the causal conception lies very close at band ; the temporal force seems, 
to have disappeared by the time of Terence, and only reappears in Gellius. The 
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temporal usage of quandS is still the prevailing one in Plautus, over seventy instances 
having been collected. Of these the majority are in the Present and Future Spheres, in 
which the shift to the causal conception is very easy ; many of them are also iterative. 
In Terence the temporal usage of quandS has disappeared unless possibly in one 
passage {Ad., 206), but sporadic cases are found later, even in Cicero. 

Quoniam hinc est prSfectdrus peregrfi thfinsaurum dfimBnstrSvit mibi, 
Pl., Trin., 149. Tom, quandS lSgfitSs Tyrum mlsimus, C., Leg.Agr ., 11. 16, 41 . 

581. Cum Inversum . When the two actions are indepen- 
dent, cum is sometimes used with the one which seems to be 
logically the principal clause, just as in English. 

Iam nBn longius bldul vis aberant, com dugs vSnisse legiSnSs cOgnSscunt, 

Caes., B.O., vi. 7, 2 ; they were now distant not more than two days ’ 
march , when they learned that two legions were come. 

Similar is the addition of an illustrative fact, often causal or adversa- 
tive, by cum interefi (interim), quidem, tamen, etc., with the Indicative. 

582. Explicative cum. — When the actions of the two 
clauses are coincident, cum is almost equivalent to its kin- 
dred relative quod, in that . 

Aificem, hunc quom vides, ipeum vidSs, Pl., Capt ., 615 ; when you see 
him , you see Ajax himself. Cum taoent, clfimant, C., Cat., 1. 8, 21 ; when 
(= in that) they are silent , they cry aloud. Dixl omnia cum hominem 
nSminavl, Plin., Ep., iv. 22, 4 ; I have said everything , in naming the 
man. 

583. Conditional cum. — Cum with the Future, Future 
Perfect, or Universal Present, is often almost equivalent to 
si, if, with which it is sometimes interchanged. 

Cum pSscSs, pSsce Latins, Juv., xi. 148; when (if) you {shall) ask (for 
anything), ask in Latin. Cum veniet contrS, digits compSsce labeUum, 

Juv., 1. 160 ; when (if) he meets you , padlock your lip with your finger. 

584. Iterative cum. — Cum in the sense of quotifins, as often 
as, takes the Tenses of Iterative Action. 

Solet cum s6 pUrgat in mS cSnferre omnem culpam, C., Att., ix. 2 a, 1; 
he is accustomed , when he clears himself, to put off all the blame on me. 
[Ager] cum multSs annSs requiSvit tlberiSrSs efferre frUgSs solet, C., Br., 4, 
16 ( 567 ). Cum p&lam Sius anull ad palmam converterat (GtygSs) S ntUlS 
videbfitur, C., Off., in. 9, 38 ( 567 ). 

Remark. — T he Subjv. is also found ( 567 , n.) : 

Cum in ids ddcl dSbitSrem vldissent, undique convolsbant, L., 11. 27, 8 ; 

whenever they saw a debtor taken to court, they made it a rule to hurry 
together from all quarters. 
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2. Circumstantial Cum. 

685. Historical cum. — Cum, when ( as ), is used in narra- 
tive with the Imperfect Subjunctive of contemporaneous 
action, with the Pluperfect Subjunctive of antecedent action, 
to" characterize the temporal circumstances under which an 
action took place. 

[Agdsil&us] cum ex Aegyptd reverterdtur ddcdssit, Nep., xvii. 8, 6 ; Agesi- 
laus died as he was returning from Egypt. Zdndnem cum Athdnls essem 
audiSbam frequenter, C., N.D. , I. 21 , 59; when I teas ( 1 being ) at Athens , 

1 heard Zeno {lecture) frequently. Athdnidnsds cum statuerent ut n&v6s 
cdnscenderent, Cyrsilum quondam suSdentem ut in urbe mandrent, lapidibus 
obrudrunt, C., Off., hi. 11 , 48 (546). 

Cum Caesar Ancdnam occupavisset, urbem rellquimus, C., Earn., xvi. 12 , 

2 ; when (as) Caesar had occupied Ancona (Caesar having occupied 
Ancona), I left the city. Attalus moritur alters et septu&gdsimS annO, 
cum quattuor et quadrSgintfi annOs rdgnfisset, L., xxxm. 21 , 1; Attalus 
died in his seventy -second year , having reigned forty-four years. 

Remark. — T he subordinate clause generally precedes. The circum- 
stantiality often appears as causality, but sometimes the exact shade 
cannot be distinguished. Owing to this implicit character, cum with 
the Subjv. is a close equivalent to the participle, and often serves to 
supply its absence. Compare 611 with 631, 2 . 

Notes.— 1. How closely allied the ideas of time and circumstance are, in these 
constructions, is seen from such examples as this : 

Cum varices secabantur C. Marid, doldbat, C., Tusc., 11 . 15 , 35 (time). Marius 
cum secSrdtur, ut suprft dlxl, vetuit, etc., C., Tusc., 11 . 22 , 53 (circumstances). 
Cum ad tribum PoUiam ventum est, (date) et praecO cunctfirdtur (cir- 
cumstances) cit&re ipsum cSnsdrem; CitS, inquit Nerd, M. Llvium, L.,xxix. 
37, 8 ’ 

2. The use of Time When particles with the Pr. is necessarily limited to iterative or 
causal (adversative) relations, nence there is no room for the circumstantial cum with 
the Subjv. except so far as it is causal adversative. Fut. and Fut. Pf. are found chiefly 
in general or iterative relations. 

3. By attraction similar to that with quod (541, n. 3) and other relatives, cum dlceret, 
with an Inf., is found where dlceret would be more naturally omitted or inserted as 

(ut dlcdbat) ; so cum adsentlre sd dlceret for cum adsentiret, L., 1. 54, 1 . Simi- 
larly with cum causal : “ saying, as he did,” C., Mil., 5 , 12. 

586. Causal cum. — Cum, when, whereas , since , seeing that, 
with any tense of the Subjunctive, is used to denote the rea- 
son, and occasionally the motive, of an action (580, n. 1). 

Quae cum ita sint, effectum est nihil esse malum quod turpe nfln sit, C., 

Fin. , m. 8, 29; since these things are so, it is made out (proved) that 
nothing is bad that is not dishonorable. Cum [AthSn&s] tamquam ad 
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mercfitllram bonSrum artium sis profectus, in&nem redlre turpissimum ©si, 

C., Off., hi. 2, 6; as (since) you set out for Athens as if to market for ac- 
complishments t, it would he utterly disgraceful to return empty (handed). 

DolO erat pugnandum, cum pSr n5n asset armls, Nep., xxiii. io, 4 ; he had 

to fight by stratagem , as he (seeing that he) was not a match in arms. 

Remarks. — i. The characteristic nature of the Subjv. with cum 
comes out more clearly in the causal connection, owing to the parallel 
with utpote, qulppe, and the relative (020, n.). 

2. The primary tenses are more common, in this connection, but the 
historical tenses are abundant enough. With the latter the causal 
relation need never be emphasized. 

587. Concessive and Adversative cum. — Causal cum, 
whereas, becomes Concessive cum, tohereas, although, with 
the Subjunctive, when the cause is not sufficient ; the rela- 
tion is often adversative, and there is no limitation as to 
tense. 

The temporal notion is still at work ; whether the times are for or 
against an action is a matter outside of language ( 580 , n. 1 ). 

Nihil m6 adiUvit cum posset, C., Att., ix. 13, 3 ; he gave me no assist- 
ance, although (at a time when) he had it in his power. Cum prlml 
Onlines hostium concidissent, tamen ScerrimO reliqul resistobant, Caes., 
B.G., vn. 62, 4 ; although the first ranks of the enemy had fallen (been 
cut to pieces ), nevertheless the rest resisted most vigorously. Perlre artem 
putfimus nisi appSret, cum dOsinat ars esse, si appftret, Quint., iv. 2, 127 ; 
we think that (our) art is lost unless it shows , whereas it ceases to be art 
if it shows. 

Remarks. — 1. To emphasize the adversative idea, tamen is often 
added in the principal clause. 

2. Adversative cum nOn, whereas not , is often conveniently trans- 
lated without ; cum nOn Inferior fuisset, C., Off., 1. 32, 116 ; without 
being inferior. 

588. Cum— turn. 1. When cum, when , turn, then, have the 
same verb, the verb is put in the Indicative. Cum — turn then 
has the force of both — and especially , and a strengthening 
adverb, such as m&ximc, praecipue, is often added to the 
latter. 

(PausaniSs) cOnsilia cum patriae turn sib! inimlca capiObat, Nep., iv. 3, 3 ; 
Pausanias conceived plans that were hurtfid both to his cowntry a/nd 
especially to himself. 
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2 . When they have different verbs, the verb with cum is 
usually in the Indicative, but may be in the Subjunctive, 
especially when the actions of the two verbs are not contem- 
porary ; this Subjunctive often has a concessive force. 

[SIsennae historia] com facile omn 6 s yincat superi 0 r 6 s, tom indicat tamen 
quantum absit S summO, C., Br., 64 , 228; although the history of Sisenna 
easily surpasses all former histones , yet it shows how far it is from the 
highest (mark). 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

589. In Conditional Sentences the clause which contains 
the condition (supposed cause) is called the Prdtasis, that 
which contains the consequence is called the Apddosis. 

Logically, Protasis is Premiss ; and Apodosis, Conclusion. 

Grammatically, the Apodosis is the Principal , the Protasis 
the Dependent , clause. 

590. Sign of the Conditional . — The common conditional 

particle is si, if. { 

Notes.— 1. SI is a locative case, literally, go , in those circumstances (comp, sl-c, so, 
and the English : “ I would by combat make her good, so were I a man.'”— S hake- 
speare). Hence, conditional clauses with si may be regarded as adverbs in the Abl. 
case, and are often actually represented by the Abl. Absolute. 

8Ic is found as the correlative of si in the colloquial language, as : sic scrlbSs ali- 
quid, si vacSbis (C., Ait., xn. 38, 2 ) ; sic IgnOvisse putfitO me tibi, si cfinSs hodie 
mScum (H., Ei)., 1. 7, 69). Instead of sic, its equivalent turn occurs at all periods, being 
in the Augustan time restricted to formal uses. Igitur is also found as late as Cicero, 
who likewise uses ita. Other particles are post-classical. 

2. The connection with the Causal Sentence is shown by si quidem, which in later 
Latin is almost = quondam ; sec 595, r. 5. 

3. The temporal particles cum and quaud5, when, and the locative ubi, are also 
used to indicate conditional relations in which the idea of Time or Space is involved. 

591. Negative of si. — The negative of si is si non or nisi. 

(a) With si non, if not , the non negatives the single word ; 
hence an opposing positive is expected, either in a preceding 
condition, or in the conclusion. Therefore, si non is the rule : 

1 . When the positive of the same verb precedes. 

SI fBcerls, mSgnam habBbO gratiam ; si n 5 n fBcerls, IgnBscam, C., Fam. y 
v. 19 ; if you do it, I mil be very grateful to you ; if you do not , I will 
forgive (you). 
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2. When the Condition is concessive ; in this case the prin- 
cipal clause often contains an adversative particle. 

SI mihi bonfi re publics frul nOn licuerit, at carebe malfi, C., Mil., 34, 
93 ; if I shall not he allowed to enjoy good government, 1 shall at least 
he rid of had. 

(b) With nisi, unless , the negative ni- refers to the princi- 
pal clause, which is thus denied, if the conditional clause is 
- accepted ; hence : 

1. Nisi adds an exception or restriction to the leading 
statement. Compare the general use of nisi, except (r. 2). 

Nisi molestumst, panels percontfirier (130, 6) volO ego ex te, Pl., Rud 

120 ; if it is not disagreeable , I wish to ask you a few questions. 

So the formulae nisi fallor (ni fallor is found first in Ovid), nisi me 
omnia faUnnt (C., Att ., vm. 7, 1), and the like. 

2. Nisi is in favorite use after negatives. 

Parvl ( — nihill) sunt forls arma nisi est cOnsilium doml, C., Off., 1. 22, 
76 (411, R. 2). [NOn] possem vlvere nisi in lltterls vlverem, C., Fam., ix. 
26, 1 ; I could not live unless I lived in study. Memoria minuitur nisi 
earn exercefis, C., Cat.M., 7, 21; memory wanes unless {except) you exer- 
cise it. (SI nOn exercefis, in case you fail to exercise it.) 

So more often than si nOn, in asseverations. Peream nisi sollicitus 
sum, C., Fam., xv. 19, 4 ; may I die if I am not troubled. 

Remarks. — 1. Sometimes the difference is unessential : 

Nisi COriO fuisset, bodie to mfiscae comOdissent, Cf. Quint., xi. 3, 129; 
if it had not been for Curio , the flies would have eaten you up this day. 
SI nOn fuisset would be equally correct. 

2. Nisi is often used after negative sentences or equivalents in the 
signification of hut , except , besides , only : 

Inspice quid portem; nihil hie nisi trlste vidobis, Ov., Tr ., hi. 1, 9; 
examine what I am bringing ; you will see nothing here except (what is) 
sad. Falsus honor invat et mendfix InfSmia terret, qnem nisi mendOsum 
et medicandum 1 H., Ep., 1 . 16, 39 ; “ false honor charms and lying 
slander scares ,” whom but the faulty and the fit for physic ? 

So nisi si, except in case , with a following verb ; occasional in early 
Latin, more common later, but not in Cae-s. (. B . G. , 1. 31, 14, is disputed), 
Sall., Verg., Hor. Nisi ut, except on condition that , is post-classical. 

Neoesse est CasillnOnsOs s§ dodere Hanniball ; nisi si mSlnnt fam8 perlre, 
C., lnv., 11. 57, 171; the people of Casilinum must needs surrender to 
Hannibal ; unless (except in case) they prefer to perish by hunger. 

3. Nisi quod introduces an actual limitation — with the exception , that 
(525, 2, n. 2) ; so praeterquam quod ; nisi ut (e. g. C., Imp., 23, 67). 
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Nihil acoiderat [Polycratl] quod nOllet nisi quod Snulum quo deiect&bfttur 
in marl abiecerat, C., Fin., v. 30, 92 ; nothing had happened to Poly- 
crates that he could not have wished, except that he had thrown into the 
sea a ring in which he took delight (= a favorite ring). Nihil peccat 
nisi quod nihil peccat, Pun., Ep., ix. 26, 1 ; he makes no blunder except 
— that he makes no blunder (“ faultily faultless v ). 

4. Nisi forte (found very often in Cicero, very rarely earlier), unless, 
perhaps, nisi verd (peculiar to Cicero), unless, indeed, with the Indie., 
either limit a previous statement, or make an ironical concession : 

N6m8 ferfl saltat sQbrius nisi forte Insfinit, C., Mur. , 6, 13 ; there is 
scarce any one that dances (when) sober , unless perhaps he is cracked . 
Plenum forum est eOrum hominum, . . . nisi vBrO paucQs foisse arbitrSminl, 
C., Sull., g, 28 ; the forum is full of those men ; unless, indeed, you 
think they were (but) few. 

Notes.— 1. Nisi is sometimes strengthened by tamen, but , yet. 

Nisi etiam hie opperiar tamen paulisper, Pl., Aul., 805 ; (f. C., Att., v. 14, 3 . 
Even without tamen it is adversative in colloquial Latin, especially after nesciO. 

2. NI is found mostly in early Latin and the poets, and in legal formulae and collo- 
quial phrases. It is rare in Cicero, and never used in Caesar. 

Peream nl piscem putfivl esse, Varro, R.B., in. 3 , 9 ; may I die if I did not 
think it loos a fish. 

3. Nisi forte is found occasionally with the Subjv. from Apuleius on. 

592. Two Conditions excluding each the other . — When 
two conditions exclude each the other, si is used for the first ; 
sin, if not (but if), for the second. 

sm is further strengthened by antem, vero (rare), but; 
minus, less (not); secus (rare), otherwise; aliter, else. 

MercStUra, si tenuis est, sordida putanda est ; sin mfigna et cOpidsa, nOn 
est admodum vituperanda, C., Off., 1. 42, 151 ; mercantile business, if it 
is petty, is to be considered dirty (work) ; if {it is) not {petty, but) great 
and abundant {— conducted on a large scale), it is not to be found fault 
with much. 


Remark. — If the verb or predicate is to be supplied from the 
context, si minus, if less {not), sin minus, sin aliter, if otherwise, are 
commonly used, rarely si nOn : 

Educ tecum omnes tu5s ; si minus, quam plflrimds, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10; 
take out with you all your (folloivers) ; if not, as many as possible. 
ddero si poterO ; si nQn, invltus arnabe, Ov., Am., hi. n, 35 (242, k. 2 ). 


Note. — Much less common are simple si, or si strengthened by n5n, nihil, nfUlus, 
minus, or by autem, vBr5 ; or sed si, at si (Col.), si contra (Hor., Plin.). 8In may 
also be followed by n5n, but commonly only when one or more words intervene. 

POma erflda si sunt, viz Bvelluntur ; si matdra, dBcidunt, C., Cat.M., 19 , 71 . 
if fruit is green it can hardly be plucked , if ripe it fads {of iteetf). 
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593. Other Forms of the Protasis . — i. The Protasis may 
be expressed by a Relative. 

Qui vidgret, urbem captam dlceret, C., Verr. , iv. 23 , 52; whoso had seen 
it, had said that the city was taken . MIrSr&tnr qul tom eerneret, L., 
xxxiv. 9 , 4 (258). 

2 . The Protasis may be contained in a Participle. 

SI latet are, prOdest ; affert dSprensa pudOrem, Ov., A. A., 11. 313 ; art, 
if concealed , does good ; detected, it brings shame. Maxi ms* virt&t&s 
iacfire omngs necesse est voluptfite dominante, C., Fin., n. 35, 117 ; all the 
greatest virtues must necessarily lie prostrate , if the pleasure {of the 
senses) is mistress. Nihil [potest] gvenlre nisi causfi antecedent©, C., Fat., 
15 , 34; nothing can happen, unless a cause precede. 

3 . The Protasis may be involved in a modifier. 

FScirunt id servl MilOnis quod suOs quisque servds in tftll r6 facere volu- 
isset, C., Mil., 10 , 29 ; the servants of Milo did what each man would 
have wished his servants to do in such case (si quid tfile acoidisset). At 
bene nOn poterat sine ptlrO peotore vlvi, Luca., v. 18 ; but there could be no 
good living without a clean heart (nisi pfLrnm pectus esset). Neque enim 
mfiteriam ipsam (cSnsgbant) cohaergre potuisse si ndllS vl contingrgtur, 
neque vim sine aliquft mSterifi, C., Ac., 1. 6, 24. 

4 . The Protasis may be expressed by an Interrogative, or, 
what is more common, by an Imperative or equivalent. 

Trlstis es 1 indlgnor quod sum tibi causa dolOris, Ov., Tr., iv. 3 , 33 (542). 
Cfidit amor rebus : res age, tdtus eris, Ov., Rem. Am., 144 ; love yields to 
business ; be busy {if you plunge into business ), you will be safe. Im- 
mdtS (verbCrum collocStiOnem), perierit tOtares, C., Or., 70 , 232 (244, a. 4 ). 

Classification of Conditional Sentences. 

594. Conditional sentences may be divided into three 
classes, according to the character of the Protasis : 

I. Logical Conditional Sentences : si, with the Indicative. 

II. Ideal Conditional Sentences : si, chiefly with Present 
and Perfect Subjunctive. 

III. Unreal Conditional Sentences : si, with Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

Notes.— 1. In some grammars of Greek and Latin, conditional sentences, and sen- 
tences involving conditional relations, have been divided into- particular and general. 
Whether a condition be particular or general depends simply on the character of the 
Apodosis. Any form of the Conditional Sentence may be general, if it implies a rule of 
action. The forms for Iterative action have been given (566, 567). 
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2. Conditional Sentences with the Snbjnnctive (Ideal and Unreal) are best understood 
by comparing the forms of the Ideal and Unreal wish which have the same mood and 
the same tenses. The Unreal wish of the Past is the Plupf., that of the Present is the 
Impf. Subjunctive. The Ideal wish is the Pr. and Pf. Subjunctive. The same tem- 
poral relations appear in the conditional. 


I. LOGICAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


595 . The Logical Conditional Sentence simply states the 
elements in question, according to the formula : if this is so, 
then that is so ; if this is not so, then that is not so. 

It may be compared with the Indicative Question. 

The Protasis is in the Indicative : the Apodosis is generally 
in the Indicative ; but in future relations any equivalent of 
the Future (Subjunctive, Imperative) may be used. 


PROTA8I8. 

SlidcrSdis, 

If you believe that , 

81 id crSdGb&s, 

If you believed that , 

81 id crSdidistl, 

If you (have) believed that , 

SI id crSdSs, 

If you (shall) believe that , 

81 id crGdiderfs, 

If you (shall have) believe(d) that , 

SI quid crSdidistl, 

If you have believed anything 
(= when you believe anything), 
SI quid crfidider&s, 

If you had believed anything 
(= when you believed anything), 


Apodosis. 

err&s, 

you are going wrong. 

err&b&s, 

you were going wrong. 

err&stl, 

you went (have gone) wrong. 

err&bis, 

you will (be) go( ing) wrong (234, r.). 

err&verls, 

you will have gone (will go) wrong. 

errSs, 

you go wrong. Comp. 669. 

err&b&s, 

you went wrong. 


81 splritum dftcit, vlvit, C., Inv., i. 46, 86; if he is drawing (his) breath 
(breathing) he is living. ParvI sunt forls arma nisi est cdnsilium doml, 
C., Off., 1. 22, 76 (411, r. 2). SI occldl, rSctfi f8cl ; sed ndn oceldl, Quint., 
iv. 5, 13; if I killed him , I did right ; but 1 did not kill him. [N&ttL- 
raml si sequfimur ducem, munquam aberr&bimus, C., Off., 1. 28, 100; if we 
(shall) follow nature (as our) guide, we shall never go astray. [Im- 
probOs] si meus cOnsul&tus sustnlerit, mnlta saecnla pr5p&g&rit rel pftblicae, 
C., Cat., 11. 5, 11; if my consulship shall have done away with the de- 
structives, it will have added many ages to the life of the State. SI p6e 
condoluit, si dfins, ferre ndn possumns, C., Tusc., 11. 22, 52 (567). Stomachs- 
b&tur senex, si quid asperius dlxeram, C., N. D . , 1. 33, 93 (567). Vlvam, si 
vlvet ; si cadet ilia, oadam, Prop., ii. (hi.) 28 (25), 42 (8); let me live, if 
she lives ; if she falls, let me fall. Nunc si forte potes, sed ndn potes, 
optima cflnitlnx, flnltls gauds tot mihi morte malls, Ov., Tr., 111. 3, 55; 
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now, if haply you can , but you cannot , noble wife , rejoice that so many 
evils have been finished for me by death . Flectere si nequed superds, 
Acheronta movdbd, V., A., vii. 312; if I cant bend the gods above , I'll 
rouse (all) hell below. SI tot exempla virtfLtis nSn movent, nihil umqnam 
movdbit ; si tanta clfidds vllem vltam ndn fdcit, nfLlla faciet, L., xxn. 60, 
14; if so many examples of valor stir you not , nothing will ever do it ; 
if so great a disaster has not made life cheap , none (ever) will. Ddeinds 
timdre, si spdrfire ddsierls, Sen., E.M., 1. 5, 7 ; you will cease to fear, if 
you (shall have) cease(d) to hope. Peream male, si ndn optimum erat, 
H., /S'., 11. 1,6 ; may I die the death if it ivas not best. 81 voldbfis parti- 
cipfirl, auferrds (= auferre ddbdbfis) dlmidium domum, Pl., True., 74S; if 
you wished to share in it , you should have taken the half home. Bespl- 
rfird si td vlderd, C., Att., 11. 24, 5; I shall brecUhe again f if I shall have 
seen you. 


Remarks. — 1. After a verb of Saying or Thinking (Orfitid Obllqua), 
the Protasis must be put in the Subjv., according to the rule. 

(SI id erfidis, errfis.) Blob, td, si id erddfia, errfire. 

DIxI, td, si id erdderds, errfire. 

(SI id erddds, errfibis.) Died, td, si id erddfia, erratOrum esse. 

DIxI, td, si id erddepds, err fit Or um esse. 

(SI id crddidi8tl, errfistl.) Died, td, si id orddideris, errfisse. 

DIxI, td, si id erddidissds, errfisse. 

For examples, see Orfitid Obllqua, 657. / 

2. The Subjv. is used by Attraction : ' 

[Arfineolae] rdte texunt ut si quid inhaeserit ednfioiant, C., N.D . , 11. 48, 
123 (567). (SI quid inhaesit cdnficiunt.) 

3. The Ideal Second Person takes the Subjv. in connection with 
the Universal Present : . 

(Senectlls) pldna est voluptfitis si ills sciSs Utl, Sen., E.M. , 12, 4; old 

age is full of pleasure if you know (if one knows) how to enjoy it. 
Memoria minuitur nisi earn exercefis, C., Cat.M., 7, 21 (591, b. 2). 

4. SIve — slve (sen— sen) almost invariably takes the Logical form. 
(496, 2.) The Subjv. is occasionally used by Attraction or with the 
Ideal Second Person. 

Sen vlcit, ferdciter Ins tat victls ; seu victus est, Instaurat cum vietdribus 
certfimen, L., xxvil. 14, 1 \ if he vanquishes (567), he presses the van- 
quished furiously ; if he is vanquished , he renews the struggle with the 
vanquishers . 

5. Slquidem, as giving the basis for a Conclusion, often approaches 
the causal sense (590, n. 2). In this case the Apodosis precedes. 

Molesta vdrit&s, slquidem ex efi nfiscitur odium, C., Lael., 24, 89; 
truth is burdensome, if indeed (since) hatred arises from it. 

6. SI mod$, if only , serves to limit the preceding statement. 
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A deO tantum ratiOnem habfimus, si modo habSmus, C., N.D., in. 28, 
71 ; all that we have from God, is (bare) reason , if only we have it. 

81 v8r6 when thus used is ironical (C., Ph., vm. 8, 24 ). SI tamen 
seems to be post-classical. 

Notes.— 1. Phraseological are si quaeris quaer turns) in a sense approaching that 
of profectO (C., Off., HI. 20, 80 ; Tusc., 111. 29, 73) : SI dls placet, if the gods will , 
often ironical {Cf. Ter., Eun ., 919 ; C., Fin., 11. 10, 31). SI forte, }>eradventure (C., 
Or., in. 12, 47 ; MU., 38, 104). 

2. It will be observed that the tense involved depends in each member upon the 
sense. But for this very reason certain combinations would be uncommon. Thus 
Pr.— Impf. and Fut.— Pr. are rare ; Pr.— Fut. is more common in ante-classical and 
post-classical Latin than Fut.— Fut., the Pres, being used by anticipation. Cicero 
prefers Fut.— Fut. Cicero also uses frequently Fut. Pf.— Fut. Pf., which is also found 
elsewhere, but rarely. Pf.— Fut. is found first in Cicero, and is never common ; also 
Impf. — Impf. Plupf. — lmpf. is mostly found in ante-classical and post-classical Latin. 
The Pf., by anticipation for Fut. Pf., is not unfrequent in early Latin. So 0., Fam., 
xii. 6,2 : (Brfltus) si cOnservStus erit, vlcimus (237) ; Cf. Sen., Ben., m. 62, 145. 
Also the Pr. by anticipation for the Fut. (228) : Pl., Poen., 671 : R6x sum, si ego 
ilium ad m8 adlexerO. 


II. IDEAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


596 . The Ideal Conditional Sentence represents the mat- 
ter as still in suspense. The supposition is more or less fanci- 
ful, and no real test is to be applied. There is often a wish 
for or against. The point of view is usually the Present. 

1 . The Protasis is put in the Present Subjunctive for con- 
tinued action, and in the Perfect Subjunctive for completion 
or attainment. 

The Apodosis is in the Present or Perfect Subjun<5tive. 
The Imperative and Future Indicative or equivalents are 
often found. The Universal Present is frequently used, 
especially in combination with the Ideal Second Person (595, 
R. 3 ; 663, 2 ). 

On the difference between Subjunctive and Future, see 257. 


Protasis. 

Slidcrtd&s, 

If you should (were to) believe that, 

81 id orSdSs, 

If you should (were to) believe that , 

SI id crfididerls, 

1. If you should (prove to) have believed 

that (Perfect ; Action Pas? or Future), 

2. If you should (come to) believe that( Aor.; 

Action Future), 

SI id orSdiderls, 

ff you (should have) believe( d) that. 


Apodosis. 

errfis, 

you would be going wrong. 

erraverls, 

you would go wrong. 

err 6s, 

you would be going wrong. 

you would be going wrong. 
erraverls (rare), 
you would (have) go(\\e) wrong. 
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81 victims tuns equum meliOrem habeat quam tuns est, tuumne equum 
msiia an illlusl C., Inv., 1. 31, 52; if your neighbor (were to) have a 
better horse them yours is, would you prefer your horse or his ? 81 
gladium quis apnd t§ sSnS mente deposuerit, repetat Insfinifins, reddere 
pecc&tum sit, officium nOn reddere, C., Off., hi. 25, 95 ; if a mem in sound 
mind were to deposit (to have deposited) a sword with you , (and) reclaim 
it (when) mad, it would be wrong to return it, right not to return it. 
Hanc viam si asperam esse negem, mentiar, C., Sest., 46, 100 ; if I should 
say that this way is not rough, I should lie. 81 nunc m6 suspendam 
meam operam lfLserim, et mels inimlcls volupt&tem crefiverim, Pl., Cos., 
424 ; should I hang myself now, I should (thereby) (have) fool(ed ) my 
work away, and give(n) to my enemies a charming treat. CicerOnl nemo 
ducentOs nunc dederit nummSs nisi fulserit Snulus ingens, Juv., vn. 139 ; 
no one would give Cicero nowadays two hundred two-pences unless a 
huge ring glittered (on his hand). 81 quis furiOsO praecepta det, erit ipse 
quem monebit, Insdnior, Sen., E.M., 94, 17; if one should give advice to a 
madman, he will be more out of his mind than the very man whom he 
advises. 81 valeant homines, ars tua, Phoebe, iacet, Ov., Tr., iv. 3, 78; 
should men keep well , your art, Phoebus , is naught. Otia si tollfiB, 
periere Cupldinis arcfls, Ov., E&m.Am. K 139 (204, n. 6). (Senectds) est 
plena voluptfitis, si ills sciSs dtl, Sen., E.M., 12, 4 (595, R. 3). Memoria 
minuitur nisi earn exerceSs, C., Cat.M., 7, 21 (591, b. 2). NfUla est exefl- 
sitie peccStl, si amid causS peccSverls, C., Lael., 11, 37; it is no excuse 
for a sin to have sinned for the sake of a friend. 


2. The Point of View may be the Past. In that case the 
Protasis is found in the Imperfect, very rarely the Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive, and the Apodosis lias corresponding forms. 
This usage, however, is rare, inasmuch as it coincides in 
form with the Unreal Condition, from which it is distin- 
guishable only by a careful study of the context. When found 
with indefinite persons, the construction is the Potential of 
the Past. 

The idea of Partial Obliquity frequently enters, in which 
case si may often be translated, in case that. 


Quod Usd nOn venisbat de eO si quis legem cOnstitueret nOn tarn prohi- 
b6re videretur quam admondre, C., Tull., 4, 9; if one should make a law 
about that which was not customary, he would seem not so much to pre- 
vent as to warn. (Present : si quis cOnstituat, videStur.) SI Alfenus turn 
indicium aedpere vellet, dCnique omnia quae p0stul£r6s facere voluisset, quid 
ager6sl C., Quinct., 26, 83 ; in case Alfenus was willing then to under- 
take the triad , and should have been willing afterwards to do all that 
you required, what were you to do f (See the whole passage — Present; 
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si nunc velit, . . . voluerit, ag£s.) SI tribfLnl mfi triumphare prohibfirent, 
Fdrium et Aemilinm t6st6s cit&tdrus ful, L., xxxvm. 47; should the tri- 
bunes prevent me from triumphing , I was going to summon Furius and 
Aemilius as witnesses. Quid faceret 1 si vlvere vellet, SeiSnus rogandus 
erat, Sen., Cons. Marc. , 22, 6 ; what was he to do 9 if he wished to live 
Sejanus was {the man) to be asked. See Tac., Ann., m. 13. Erat Qulnc- 
tius, si cgderfe, plfic&bilis, L., xxxvi. 32, 5 ; Quinctius was, if you 
yielded to him , (sure to be) placable. (Est si ced&s.) 81 ldxuriae tern- 
perfect, avSritiam nSn timgrgs, Tac., II , 11. 62 ; if he were to control 
his love of pleasure, you should not have feared avarice. (SI temperet, 
nOn times®.) Cdr igitur et Camillus dolSret, si haeo . . . gventura putaret 1 
et ego doleam si. . . putem 1 C., Tusc., 1. 37, 90. (Present: doleat si putet.) 

Remarks. — 1. The Ideal is not controlled by impossibility or im- 
probability, and the lively fancy of the Roman often employs the Ideal 
where we should expect the Unreal. (Comp. 256, n. 2.) This is more 
common in early Latin. 

Tfl si hlo sis, aliter sentias, Ter., And., 310; if you were I (put your- 
self in my place), you would think differently. Haec si tecum patria 
loqufitur, nOnne impetrfee dgbeat? C., Cat., 1. 8, 19; if your country 
should (were to) speak thus with you , ought she not to get (what she 
wants)? So C., Fin., iv. 22, 61. 

2. Sometimes the conception shifts in the course of a long sentence: 

SI revlvlscant et tScum loquantur — quid tfilibus virls respondSrgs ! C. , 

Fin., iv. 22, 61: if they should come to life again, and speak with you 
— what answer would you make to such men ? 

3. When nOn possum is followed by nisi (si n5n), the Protasis has 
the Ideal of the Past, after the past tense, and may have the ideal 
of the Present after a primary tense. 

Neque mUnltiBngs Caesaris prohibfire poterat, nisi proeliO dScertfire vellet, 
Caes., B.C., hi. 44. See Madvig on C., Fin., in. 21, 70. 

4. In comparing Ideal and Unreal Conditionals, exclude future verbs 
such as posse, velle, etc. The future sense of such Unreal Conditionals 
comes from the auxiliary. 

5. In OrStiO Obllqua the difference between Ideal and Logical Future 
is necessarily effaced, so far as the mood is concerned. (656.) 


III. UNREAL CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


597. The Unreal Conditional sentence is used of that 
which is Unfulfilled or Impossible, and is expressed by the 
Imperfect Subjunctive for continued action — generally, in 
opposition to the Present ; and by the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive — uniformly in opposition to the Past. 
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The notion of Impossibility comes from the irreversible character of 
the Past Tense. Compare the Periphrastic Conjug. Perfect and Im- 
perfect. Any action that is decided is considered Past (compare C., 
Off:, 11. 21, 75). (See 277, 3, n.) 


Phot as is. 

81 id crOderBs, 

If you believed (were believing) that, [you 
do not,] 

SI id crBdidissSs, 

If you had believed that , [you did not,] 


Apodosis. 

errSrOs, 

you ivould be going wrong. 

errSvissBs, 

you would have gone wrong. 


Sapientia nOn expeterfitur, si nihil eificeret, C., Fin., 1. 13, 42 ; wisdom 
would not be sought after , if it did no pi'actical good. Caederem to, nisi 
IrSscerer, Sen., Ira , 1. 15, 3; I should flog you , if I were not getting angry. 
SI ibi to esse sclssem, ad to ipse vOnissem, C., Fin., 1. 8 ; if I had known 
you were there , I should have come to you myself. Hectora quis nOsset, 
fOllx si TrOia foisset 1 Ov., TV., iv. 3, 75 ; who would know (of) Hector , if 
Troy had been happy ? Nisi ante B0m£ profectns essOs, nunc earn certs 
relinquerSs, C., Fam ., vn. 11, 1; if you had not departed from Rome be- 
fore, you would certainly leave it now. Ego nisi peperissem, BOma nOn 
oppttgnSrfltur ; nisi fllium habSrem, libera in llberS patris mortua essem, 
L., 11. 40, 8 ; had I not become a mother , Rome would not be besieged ; 
had I not a son , I should have died a free woman in a free land. 


Remarks. — 1. The Impf. Subjv. is sometimes used in opposition to 
continuance from a point in the Past into the Present. This is neces- 
sarily the case when the Protasis is in the Impf., and the Apodosis in 
the Plupf., except when the Impf. denotes opposition to a general 
statement, which holds good both for Past and for Present : 

NOn tam facile opSs Carthfiginis tantae conddissent, nisi Sicilia clSssibus 
nostrls patSret, Cf. C., Verr., 11. 1, 3; the great resources of Carthage (Car-, 
thage with her great resources) would not have fallen so readily, if Sicily 
had not been (as it still continues to be) open to our fleets. SI pudOrem 
habSrSs, tUtimam mihi pSnsiOnem remlsissSs, Sen., E.M. , 29 , 10 ; if you 
had (= you had not , as you have not) any delicacy , you would have let 
me off from the last payment. Memoriam ipsam cum vOce perdidissSmus, 
si tam in nostrft potestSte esset obllvlsci quam tacSre, Tac., Agr., 2, 4 ; 
we should have lost memory itself, together with utterance , if it were as 
much in our power to forget as to keep silent. 

The Impf. in both members, referring to the Past, always admits of 
another explanation than that of the Unreal ; thus we have a case 
of Representation ( 654 , n.) in 

PrOtogenSs si I&lysum ilium suum caenO oblitum vidBret, mSgnum, crOdO, 
acciperet dolOrem, C., Att., 11. 21, 4 ; if Protogenes could see that famous 
Ialysus of his besmeared with mud , he would feel a mighty pang. See 
Pl., Aul., 742. 

25 
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2. In Unreal Conditions, after a negative Protasis, the Apodosis is 
sometimes expressed by the Impf. Indie., when the action is represented 
as interrupted (233); by the Plupf. and Hist. Pf., when the conclusion 
is confidently anticipated (254, r. 3 ). 

LfibObar longing, nisi mO retinnissem, C., Leg 1 . 19 , 52 (254, r. 3 ). 

This usage after a, positive is cited first in the post- Augustan writers. 
Cases like C., Verr., v. 42, 129; L., xxii. 28, 13, do not belong here. 

OmnlnO supervacua erat doctrlna, si n&tOra snfficeret, Quint., ir. 8, 8 
(254, r. 3 ). Per&ctum erat bellum, si PompOium Bmndisil opprimere 
potnisset, Flor., ii. 13 , 19 ; the war was ( had been) finished , if he had 
been able tOUrush Potnpey at Brundusium. 

The Impf. Indie, is sometimes found in the Protasis : 

Ipsam tibl epistolam mlsissem, nisi (v.l. , sed) tam subitO frfitrig puer profi- 
clsceb&tur, C., Att ., vm. 1, 2; I should have sent you the letter itself , if 
my brother's servant was not starting so suddenly. 

3 . (a) The Indicative is the regular construction in the Apodosis 
with verbs which signify Possibility or Power, Obligation or Necessity 
— so with the active and passive Periphrastic — vix, paene, scarcely , 
hardly , and the like. In many cases it is difficult to distinguish this 
usage from that of the Ideal (596, 2). 

Consul esse qul potul, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem 1 C., Rep . , 1. 6, 
10 ; how could I have been consul , if I had not kept that course of life f 
AntOnI gladiOs potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dlxisset, Juv., x. 123 ; he 
might have despised Antony's swords, if he had thus said all (that he 
did say). EmendSttlrus, si licuisset, eram, Ov., Tr., 1. 7, 40 ; I should 
have removed the faults, if I had been free (to do it). POns iter paene 
ho 8 tibus dedit (paene dedit = dabat = datflrus erat), nl dnus vir fuisset, L., 
11. 10, 2; the bridge well nigh gave a passage to the enemy, had it not 
been for one man. 

(b) With the Indie, the Possibility and the rest are stated absolutely; 
when the Subjv. is used the Possibility and the rest are conditioned as 
in any other Unreal sentence. 

Compare quid facere potuissem, nisi turn consul fuissem, with consul esse 
qul potul, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem, C. , Rep. , 1. 6 , 10. Qul si fuisset 
meliOre fortfina, fortasse austOrior et gravior esse potuisset, C., Pis. , 29 , 71. 

4. In 5rati0 Obllqua the Protasis is unchanged ; the Apodosis is 
formed by the Periphrastic ^i\ and Pf. Inf. (149), for the Active, futll- 
rum (fore) ut, futtlrum foisse ut for passive and Supineless verbs. 

A. Pi o fr (dlxl ), t o , s i i d o r 6 d e r 6s , -e rrft t ftmm - es se. 

£. Dice (dlxl), to, si id crOdidissOs, errSttlrum foisse. 

A. JUoO4dUlh_sUdxr0dfir08, fbre-ut dOeiperOris. 

B. Dlco (dlxl), si id crOdidissOs, futtlrum foisse ut dOeiperOris. 


A is very rare ; A , theoretical. For the long form, B, the simple 
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Perfect Infinitive is found. Examples, see 659 , n. In B, fuisse is 
omitted occasionally in later Latin ; Tac., Ann., 1. 33, etc . 

5. (a) When the Apodosis of an Unreal Conditional is made to de- 
pend on a sentence which requires the Subjv., the Plupf. is turned 
into the Periphrastic Pf. Subjv. ; the Impf. form is unchanged. 

NOn dubitO, quin, si id crOderOs, errarfis, 

I do not doubt , that , if you believed that , you would be going wrong. 

NOn dubitfibam, quin, si id crOdidissOs, errfitfLrus fueris, 

I did not doubt , that , if you had believed that , you would have gone wtvng. 

Honestum t&le eat ut, vel si IgnOrfirent id hominOs, esset laudfibile, Cf. 

C., Fin. , n. 15, 49; virtue is a thing to deserve praise, even if men did 
not know it . Ea r6s tantum tuxnultuxn &c fugam praebuit ut nisi castra 
Pfinica extra urbem fuissent, effQstlra sO omuls pavida xnnltitMO fuerit, L., 
xxvi. 10, 7 ; that matter caused so much tumult and flight (= so wild a 
panic), that had not the Punic camp been outside the city the whole 
frightened multitude would have poured forth. Nec dubium erat quin, 
si tam panel simul oblre omnia possent, terga datttrl hostOs fuerint, L., iv. 
38, 5 ; there was no doubt that, if it had been possible for so small a 
number to manage everything at the same time, the enemy would have 
turned their backs. Die quidnam factHrus fueris, si eO tempore censor 
fuisses 1 L., ix. 33, 7 ; tell (me) what you would have done, if you had 
been censor at that time t See C., Pis., 7, 14. 

(6) The Periphrastic Plupf. Subjv. occurs rarely, and then only in 
the Dependent Interrogative. The only examples cited are from Livy. 

Sublbat cOgit&tiO animum, quOnam modO tolerabilis futttra Etrdria foisset 
si quid in SamniO adversl ev6nisset, L., x. 45, 3. 

(c) Potul (254, R. 1) commonly becomes potuerim, and ful with the 
Periphrastic passive in -due becomes fuerim, after all tenses. 

Hand dubium fuit quin, nisi ea mora intervOnisset, castra eO diO Panics 
capl potuerint, L., xxiv. 42, 3; there tvas no doubt that, had not that de- 
lay interfered, the Punic camp could have been taken on that day. Quae 
(rOs) sufi sponte aefaria est ut etiamsl lex nOn esset, mfignopere vltanda 
fuerit, C., Verr., 1. 42, 108. 

(< d ) The passive Conditional is unchanged : 

IdillesI repudifisset, dubitStis quin el vis esset alldta? C., Sest., 29, 
62 ; if he had rejected that, do you doubt that force would have been 
brought (to bear) on him f 

The active form is rarely unchanged (L., 11. 33, 9). In the absence 
of the Periphrastic tense the Inf. with potuerim is often a sufficient 
substitute; see L., xxxii. 28, 6. 


Note.— In Plautus and Terence, absque with the Abl. and esset (foret) is 
found a few times instead of nisi (si nOn) with Nom., and esset (foisset) in the sense 
if it were not ( had not been ) for. 

Nam absque to esset, hodiO numquam ad sQlem occ&sum vlverem, Pl., 
Men., 1022. Cf. Liv., n. 10, 2 (r. 3, above). 
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INCOMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

598. Omission of the Conditional Sign. — Occasionally the 
members of a Conditional sentence are put side by side with- 
out a Conditional sign. 

An ill* mihf ( 351 ) liber, cul mnlier imperat 1 pOscit, dandum eat ; vocat, 
veniendnm mt ; eicit, abeundum ; minitur, extim6scendum, C., Par ad., 5, 2 ; 
or is he free (tell) me , to whom a woman gives orders ? she asks , he must 
give ; she calls , he must come ; she turns out (of door), he must go ; she 
threatens, he must he frightened, thmm odgndrls, omuls nSrls, Ter., 
Ph 265; you know one, you know all. DedissCs bole animO pfir corpus, 
fScisset qnod opt aba t, Plin., Ep 1. 12, 8 ; had you given him a body 
that was a match for his spirit, he would have accomplished what he 
desired. 

599. Omission of the Verb of the Protasis. — When the 
verb of the Protasis is omitted, either the precise form or the 
general idea of the verb is to be supplied from the Apodosis. 

SI quisquam (= si quisquam fuit), CatO sapiens fait, Cf. C., Lael., 2, 9 ; 
if any one was wise, Cato was. Eddo tecum omnee tubs ; si minus, quam 
pldrimSs, C., Cat., 1. 5, 10 (592, r.). 

600. Total Omission of the Protasis. — 1 . The Protasis is 
often contained in a participle or involved in the context; 
for examples see 593, 2 and 3 . 

2 . The Potential Subjunctive is sometimes mechanically 
explained by the omission of an indefinite Protasis (257, n. 2 ). 

NimiO pltts quam velim [Volscdrum] ingenia sunt mSbilia, L., 11. 37, 4 ; 

the dispositions of the Volscians are (too) much more unstable than I 
should like. Tuam mihi darl vellem eloquentiam, C., N.D., 11. 59, 147 ; I 
could wish to have your eloquence given me. Tam feilx esses quam f 5 r- 
mSsissima vellem, Ov., Am., 1. 8, 27 ( 302 ). (Utinam esses !) 

' 601. Omission and Involution of the Apodosis . — The 
Apodosis is omitted in Wishes (261), and implied after verbs 
and phrases denoting Trial (460, 2 ). It is often involved in 
Or&tid Obliqna, and sometimes consists in the general notion 
of Result, Ascertainment , or the like. 

81 v6rum excutiSs, facies nOn uxor amStur, Juv., vi. 143; if you were to 
get out the truth (you would find that) it is the face, not the wife, that 
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is loved. (Iugurtha) timfibat Iram (= n6 Ir&scerStur) sen&ttls, nl p&ruisset 
lSgStls, S., lug , 25, 7 ; Jugurtha was afraid of the anger of the senate 
(that the senate would get angry) in case he did not (should not have) 
obeyed) the legates. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES OF COMPARISON. 

602. The Apodosis is omitted in comparisons with ut si, 

velut si, ac si, quam si (rare), tamquam si, quasi, or simply 
velut and tamquam, as if. 

The verb is to be supplied from the Protasis, as is common 
in correlative sentences. The Mood is the Subjunctive. 

The tenses follow the rule of sequence, rather than the 
ordinary use of the conditional. In English, the translation 
implies the unreality of the comparison. 

N51I timfire quasi [= quam timefts si] assem elephants dfis, Quint., vi. 
3, 59; don't be afraid , as if you were giving a penny to an elephant. 
ParvI prims ortU sic iacent tamquam [= iaceant si] omnlnS sine animS sint, 
C., Fin., v. 15, 42 ; babies , when first born , lie {there), as if they had no 
mind at all. Hlc est obstandum, mllitSs, velut si ante BGmfina moenia 
pflgnSmus, L., xxi. 41, 15; here {is where) we must oppose them, soldiers, 
as if we were fighting before the walls of Rome (velut obstSmus, si pU- 
gnSmus, as we would oppose them, if we were to fight). MS iuvat, velut 
ipse in pacte labSris &c perlcull fuerim, ad flnem belli PfLnicI pervSnisse, L., 
xxxi. i yl am deligh ted to have reached the end of the Punic war, as if 
I had shared in the toil and danger {of it).f Tantus patrSs metus cfipit 
velut si iam ad portSs hostis esset, L., ixi. 16, 2 ; a greai fear took hold 
of the senators , as if the enemy were already at their gates. DSlSta (est) 
Ausonufe ggns perinde ac si internecIvS bells certSsset, L., ix. 25, 9; the 
Ausonian race was blotted out, just as if it had engaged in an interne - 
cine war {war to the knife). 

Remarks. — 1. Occasionally the sequence is violated out of regard to 
the Conditional: 

MassiliSnsSe in eS honSre audlmus apud [BSm&nSs] esse fie si medium 
umbillcum Graeciae incolerent, L., xxxvn. 54, 21 ; we hear that the people 
of Marseilles are in as high honor with the Romans as if they inhabited 
the mid-navel (= the heart) of Greece. £ius negStium sic velim suscipifis, 
ut si esset rSsmea, C., Fam ., n. 14, 1; I wish you would undertake his 
busin ess just as if it were my affair. 

2. The principal clause often contains correlatives, as : ita, sic, 
perinde, proinde, similiter, nSn (hand) secus, etc. 

.Notes.— 1. Tamquam and quasi are also used in direct comparison with the Indie- 
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ative. Here the verbs with both clauses are apt to be the same, in which case the verb 
with quasi or tamquam is usually omitted in model prose. 

Quasi pdma ex arboribus, crUda si sunt, viz SveUuntur, sic vltam adulfi- 
scentibus vis aufert, C., Cat.M., 19, 71. 

2 . Quasi is used to soften or apologize for a single word (= ut ita dicam). 

Mors est quaedam quasi migr&tiO commQt&tiOque vitae, Cf. C., Tusc., 1. 12, 

27 ; death is as it were a shifting of life's quarters. 

3. As in the ordinary Conditional sentence, so in the Comparative sentence, the Pro- 
tasis may be expressed by a participle : 

Galll laetl ut ezplOrStfi victoria ad castra ROmfinSrum pergunt, Cf. Cabs., 
B. G., hi. 18, 8 ; the Gauls in their joy, as if (their) victory had been fully ascertained , 
proceeded to the camp of the Romans. Antiochus sOcfirus dS bellO ROm£n§ erat 
tamquam nOn trSnsitflrls in Asiam ROmSnls, L., xxxvi. 41, 1 ; Antiochus was as 
unconcerned about the war with Rome as if the Romans did not intend to cross over 
into Asia Minor. 

4 . In Celsu8, Quintilian, Juvenal, Pliny Min., and especially in Tacitus 
and Suetonius, we find tamquam used almost like quod (541), to indicate an as- 
sumed reason, in imitation of the similar Greek use of <*>s with the participle, and 
occasionally where we might have expected the Acc. and Infinitive. 

Prldem invlsus tamquam plHs quam civ Hi a agit&ret, Tac., Ann., 1. 12,6 ; 
long misliked as (in Tiberius’ judgment) plotting high treason. Stlspeotus tamquam 
ipse suds incenderit aed&s, Juv., hi. 222 ; suspected of having (as if he had) set 
his own house on fire. Vulgl oplniO est tamquam (comOtOs) mdtfitiOnem rSgnl 
portendat, Tac. Ann., xiv. 22, 1 ; it is the popular belief that a comet portends a 
change in the kingdom. 

Other particles, quasi, slcut, and ut, occur much more rarely and are cited mainly 
from Tacitus (quasi only in the Annals). Compare Suet., Tit., 5 . 

5. TJtsI is rare in early Latin, not being found at all in Plautus. It is found but 
once in Livy, but frequently in Cicero and later Latin. Velut si is found first in 
Caesar. Velut for velut si is found first in Livy. Ac si is equivalent to quasi only 
in late Latin. 


CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 

603. Concessive Sentences are introduced by : 

1. The Conditional particles, etsi, etiamsi, tametsi (tamen- 

e tsi). , . ■ # ' ' ' s . 

2. The generic relative, quamquam. 

3 . The compounds, quamvis, quantumvis. 

4 . The verb licet. 

5. The Final particles, ut (ne). 

6 . Gum (quom). 

These all answer generally to the notion although . 

Note.— Etsi (et + si), even if; etiamsi, even now if ; tametsi, yet even if; 
quamquam (quam + quam), to what extent soever ; quamvis, to what extent you, 
choose ; quantumvis, to what amount you choose ; licet, it is left free (perhaps in- 
trans. of linquO, Ileave). 

604. Etsi, etiamsi, and tametsi, take the Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, according to the general principles which regulate 
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the use of si, if. The Indicative is more common, espe- 
cially with etsj. 

Be futOrlB rebus etsl semper difficile est dlcere, tamen interdum oon- 
iecttLrft possls accSdere, C., Fam ., vi. 4, 1 ; although it is always difficult 
to tell about the future , nevertheless you can sometimes come near it by 
guessing. [Hamilcar] etsl flagr&bat bellandl cupiditate, tamen pficl servi- 
undum put&vit, Nep., xxii. 1, 3 ; although Hamilcar was on fire with the 
desire of war , nevertheless he thought that he ought to subserve {to work 
for) peace. Inops ille etiamsl referre grStiam nOn potest, habere certe 
potest, C., Off., 11. 20, 69 ; the needy man {spoken of), if he cannot return 
a favor , can at least feel it. Me v6ra prO gratis loqul, etsl meum inge- 
nium n5n moneret, necessitfis cSgit, L., 111. 68, 9; even if my disposition 
did not bid me, necessity compels me to speak what is true instead of 
what is palatable. 

Remarks. — 1. SI itself is often concessive (591, 2), and the addition 
of et, etiam, and tamen serves merely to fix the idea. 

2. Etiamsl is used oftener with the Subjv. than with the Indie., 
and seems to be found only in conditional sentences. On the other 
hand, etsl is also used like quamquam (605, r. 2), in the sense “and 
yet ;* 9 virtfitem si Guam Smlserls — etsl SmittI nOn potest virtfis, C., 
Tusc., 11. 14, 32 ; so too, but rarely, tametsl. Etsl is a favorite word 
with Cicero, but does not occur in Quintilian nor in Sallust, the lat- 
ter of whom prefers tametsl. Tametsl is not found in the Augustan 
poets nor in Tacitus, and belongs especially to familiar speech. 

3. Tamen. is often correlative even with tametsl. 

605. Quamqnam, to ivhat extent soever , falls under the head 
of generic relatives (254, r. 4 ), and, in the best authors, is 
construed with the Indicative. 


Medici quamquam intellegunt saepe, tamen numquam aegrls dlcunt, illO 
morbS eOs esse moriturOs, C., Div., 11. 25, 54; although physicians often 
know, nevertheless they never tell their patients that they will die of 
that (particular) disease. 

Remarks. — 1. The Potential Subjv. (257, n. 3) is sometimes found 
with quamquam : Quamquam exercitum qul in Volscls eWt m&Uet, nihil 
recfis&vit, L., vi. 9, 6; although he might well have preferred the army 
which was in the Volscian country, nevertheless he made no objection. 

So especially with the Ideal Second Person. 

2. Quamquam is often used like etsl, but more frequently, at the 
beginning of sentences, in the same way as the English, and yet , 
although , however , in order to limit the whole preceding sentence. 

3. The Indie., with etsl and quamquam, is, of course, liable to attrac- 
tion into the Subjv. in Or&tiO Obllqua (508). 
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Note.— The Subjv. with quamquam (not due to attraction) is first cited from Cicero 
(perhaps Tusc., v. 30, 85 ), Nepos (xxv. 13, 6), after which, following the development 
in all generic sentences in Latin, it becomes more and more common ; thus, in post- 
Augustan Latin, Juvenal uses it exclusively, and Pliny Min. and Tacitus regularly. 

606. Quamvis follows the analogy of volo, I will, with 
which it is compounded, and takes the Subjunctive (usually 
the principal tenses). 

Quantumvis and quamlibet (as conjunctions) belong to 
poetry and-silver prose. 

Quamvls sint sub aquS, sab aqu& maledlcere temptant, Ov., M., vi. 376 ; 
although they he under the water , under the water they try to revile. 
Quamvls iUe niger, quamvls til Candidas esses, V., Ec ., 11. 16; although he 
was black , although you were fair. [Vitia mentis], quamvls exigua sint, 
in m&ius excfidunt, Sen., E.M., 85, 12 ; mental ailments (= passions), 
no matter how slight they he, go on increasing . Quamvls sis molestus 
numquam tfi esse cQnfitfibor malum, C., Turn., n. 25, 61 ; although you he 
troublesome, I shall never confess that you are an evil. 


Notes.— 1 . The Indie, with quamvls is cited in prose first from C., Bab. Post., 2, 
4 ; Nep., i. 2, 3 (except in fragments of Varro and Vatinius) ; in poetry it appears 
first in Lucretius. Then it grows, so that in the post- Augustan period it is used just 
like qna.mq nn.Tn with the Indie., though the Subjv. is also common : 

Quamvls ingeniO ndn valet, arte valet, Ov., Am., 1. 15 , 14 ; although Tie does not 
tell by genius, he does tell by art. 

2. The verb of quamvls is sometimes inflected : Quam volet EpiofLrus iocdtur, 
tamen numquam me movSbit, C., N.D., 11. 17, 46 . 


607. Licet retains its verbal nature, and, according to the 
Sequence of Tenses, takes only the Present and Perfect Sub- 
junctive : 

Licet irrldeat si qul vult, C., Parad., 1 . 1 , 8 ; let any one laugh who will. 
Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentls gaudet amantis, Juv., vi. 209; though she her- 
self is aglow, she rejoices in the tortures of her lover . Sim licet extremum, 
slcut sum, missus in orbem, Ov., Tr., iv. 9, 9 ; although I he sent, as 1 
have been, to the end of the world. 

Notes.— 1 . Exceptions are extremely rare : Juv., xm. 56. 

2. Quamvls is sometimes combined with licet, as • quamvls licet InsectBmur 
istOs-metuO n£ sOll philosophl sint, C., Tusc., iv. 24, 53 . 

3 . Occasionally licet is inflected ; e. g., H., Epod ., 15, 19 ; 8., n. 1, 59. From the 
time of Apuleius licet is construed with the Indicative. 

608. Ut and ne are also used concessively for the sake of 
argument ; this is common in Cicero, who often attaches to 
it sane ; the basis of this is the Imperative Subjunctive. 

Ut dfisint vires, tamen est laudanda volunt&s, Ov., Pont., m. 4, 79 ; 
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gra/nted that strength be lacking, nevertheless you must praise (my) 
good will. N8 sit smmmum malum dolor, malum certs est, C., Tusc., n. 
5, 14 ; granted that pain be not the chief evil, an evil it certainly is. 

Remarks. — i. Ut nOn can be used on the principle of the Specific 
Negative : Hie diSs ftltimm est; ut nOn sit, prope ab Ultimo est, S en., 
E.M., 15, 12 ; this is your last day ; granted that it be not , it is near the 
last. 

2. Examples with past tenses are rare: C., Mil., 17, 46 ; L., xxxvm. 
46, 3 , etc . 

3. On ita — ut, see 262 ; on ut — ita, see 482 , 4. 

609. Concessive Sentence represented by a Participle or 
Predicative Attribute . — The Concessive sentence may be 
represented by a Participle or Predicative Attribute. 

[Rlsus] interdum ita repente Srumpit, ut eum cupientSs tenSre nequefi- 
mus, Cf. C., Or., 11. 58, 235 ; laughter between whiles (occasionally) breaks 
out so suddenly that we cannot keep it down, although we desire to do 
so. MultOrum tS ocull et aurSs nOn sentientem cfistOdient, C., Cat., 1. 2, 6 ; 
(of) many (the) eyes and ears will keep guard over you, though you per- 
ceive it not (without your perceiving if). Quis Aristldem nOn mortuum 
dlligit 1 C., Fin., v. 22, 62 ; who does not love Aristides, (though) dead f 

Notes.— 1. Quamquam, quamvls, and etsl arc often combined with the parti- 
ciple. This, however, is rare in classical Latin, but becomes more common later. 

(Caesar), quamquam obsidiOne Massiliae retardant®, brevl tamen omnia 
SubOgit, Suet., M., 34. 

2. With adjectives and adverbs this is much more common, so especially with 
quamvls, which is used with a positive as a circumlocution for the superlative. With 
the superlative quamvls is rare. 

Etsl nOn inlquum, certO trlste sen&ttls eOnsultum, L., xxv. 6, 2 . Cum omnia 
per populum geruntur, quamvls iilstum atque moderStum tamen ipsa aequS- 
bilitfcs est inlqua, c., Rep., 1. 27, 43 . 


RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


610. The Latin language uses the relative construction far 
more than the English : so in the beginning of sentences, 
and in combination with Conjunctions and other Relatives. 


Remarks. — 1 . The awkwardness, or impossibility, of a literal trans- 
lation may generally be relieved by the substitution of a demonstra- 
tive with an appropriate conjunction, or the employment of an abstract 
noun : 

Quae cum ita sint, now since these things are so (Ciceronian formula). 

FutfLra modo exspectant ; quae quia certa esse ndn possunt, cOnflciuntur 
et angdre et metfL, C., Fin., 1. 18, 60; they only look forward to the 
future ; and because that cannot be certain, they wear themselves out 
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with distress and fear. [Epicfirus] nOn satis polltus iis artibus qufis qul 
tenent, Orudltl appellantur, C., Fin., i. 7 , 26; Epicurus is not sufficiently 
polished by those accomplishments , from the possession of which people 
are called cultivated. 

2 . Notice especially quod in combination with si and its compounds 
ubi, quia, quoniam, ut (poetic and post-class.), utinam, nfi, utinam nfl, qul 
(rare), in which quod means and as for that , and is sometimes trans- 
lated by and , but , therefore , whereas , sometimes not at all. 

Quod nl fuissem incOgitfins ita eum exspect&rem ut p&r fait, Ter., Ph. , 
155 ; whereas , had I not been heedless , 1 should be awaiting him in 
proper mood. 

Notes. — 1 . The use of the Relative to connect two independent clauses instead of a 
demonstrative, is very rare in Plautus, more common in Terence, but fully devel- 
oped only in the classical period. 

2. The Relative is the fertile source of many of the introductory particles of the com- 
pound sentence (quom, quia, quoniam, compounds of quam, ut, ubi, etc.), and is 
therefore treated last on account of the multiplicity of its uses. 

611 . Relative sentences are introduced by the Relative 
pronouns in all their forms: adjective, substantive, and 
adverbial. (See Tables 109 foil.) 


Remarks. — 1. The Relative adverbs of Place, and their correlatives, 
may be used instead of a preposition with a Relative. Unde, whence , is 
frequently used of persons, but the others rarely ; occasional examples 
are cited for ubi and qu5, the others less frequently : ibi = in eO, etc.; 

ubi = in quO, etc. ; inde = ex eO, etc.; unde = ex quO, etc.; eO = in eum, 
etc.; quO = in quern, etc. 

Potest fieri ut is, unde to audlsse dlcis, IrStus dlxerit, C., Or., 11. 70, 285; 
it may be that he , from whom you say you heard (it), said it in anger. 
QuO (= quibus) lubeat nfibant, dum dOs nO flat comes, Pl., Aul ., 491 (573). 

2. The Relative is not to be confounded with the Dependent Inter- 
rogative sentence (467, R. 2). 

Quae probat populus ego nesciO, Sen., E.M. , 29 , 10; the things that the 
people approves , I do not know (quid probet, what it is the people ap- 
proves). Et quid ego to velim, et tfl quod quaeris, sciOs, Ter., And., 536; 
you shall know both what (it is) I want of you , and what (the thing 
which) you are asking (— the answer to your question). 

612. Position of Relatives. — The Relative and Relative 
forms are put art the beginning of sentences and clauses. 
The preposition, however, generally, though not invariably, 
precedes its Relative (413). 


613 . Antecedent . — The word to which the Relative refers 
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is called the Antecedent, because it precedes in thought even 
when it does not in expression. 

Remark. — The close connection between Relative and Antecedent 
is shown by the frequent use of one preposition in common (414, r. i). 


CONCORD. 

614 . The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Number, and Person. 


Is minims eget mortalis, qul minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ( 808 ). 
Uxor contents est quae bona est tins virS, Pl., Merc., 812 ; a wife who is 
good is contented with one husband . Malum est cSnsilium quod mUt&rl 
nSn potest, Syrus, 362 (Fr.); bad is the plan that cannot (let itself) be 
changed. HSc illls nfirrS qul mS nSn intellegunt, Phaedr., 3, 128 ; I tell 
this tale for those who understand me not. Ego qul tS cSnflrmS, ipse mS 
nSn possum, C., Fam., xiv. 4, 5 ; I who reassure you , cannot reassure 
myself. 


Remarks. — 1. The Relative agrees with the Person of the true Ante- 
cedent, even when a predicate intervenes ; exceptions are very rare : 

Til es is, qul (mS) sum mis laudibus ad caelum extulistl, C., Fam., xv. 4, 
11 ; you are he that has(t) praised me to the skies. 

The Latin rule is the English exception : Acts, xxi. 38; Luke, xvi. 15. 

2. When the Relative refers to a sentence, id quod, that which, is 
commonly used (parenthetically). So also quae rSs, or simple quod, and, 
if reference is made to a single substantive, is qul or some similar form. 

81 & vQbls id quod n 5 n sp8r0 dSserar, tamen animO n 5 n deficiam, C., 
Rose. Am., 4, 10; if I should be deserted by you (which I do not expect), 
nevertheless I should not become faint-hearted. Nec audiendus [Theo- 
pbrastl] auditor, StratO, is qul physicus appellator, C., N.D., 1. 13, 35. 

3. The gender and number of the Relative may be determined : 

(a) By the sense, and not by the form ; that is, a collective noun may 
be followed by a Plural Relative, a neuter numeral by a masculine Rela- 
tive, a possessive pronoun by a Relative in the person indicated by the 
possessive, etc. 

Caesa sunt ad sex mllia qul Pydnam perfdgerant, L., xliv. 42, 7 ; there 
were slain up to six thousand who had fled to Pydna . EquitStum omnem 
praemittit, qul videant, Caes., B.O., 1. 15 ; he sent all the cavalry ahead , 
who should see (that they might see, to see). 

(b) By the predicate or the apposition, and not by the antecedent ; 
so especially when the Relative is combined with the copula or with a 
copulative verb. 

ThSbae, quod BoeQtiae caput est, L., xlii. 44, 3; Thebes , which is the 
capital of Boeotia. FlfLmen Scaldis, quod Influit in Mosam, Caes., B.G., 
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vi. 33, 3 ; the river Scheldt , which empties into the Maas. iHsta gloria, 
qul est frfLctus virttltis, C., Pis., 24 , 57 ; real glory , which is the fruit 
of virtue. 

Exceptions are not unfrequent, especially when the predicative sub- 
stantive in the Relative clause is a foreign word or a proper name. 

Stellae qufis GraecI eometfis vocant, C., N.D., 11. 5, 14 ; the stars which 
the Greeks call comets. Est genus quoddam hominum quod Heldtae vocfi- 
tur, Nep., iv. 3, 6 ; there is a certain class of men called Helots . 

4 . The pronominal apposition may be taken up into the Relative and 

disappear : 1 

TSstfirum suffr&gils quod illl ostracismum vocant, Nep., v. 3, 1 ; by pot - 
sherd votes — (a thing) which they call “ ostracism .” 

5 . When the Relative refers to the combined antecedents of different 
gender, the strongest gender is preferred, according to 286 ; 

Grandis nfitfl. xn&trfis et parvl llberl, quorum utrumque aetSs miseri- 
cordiam vestram requlrit, C., T err., v. 49 , 129; aged matrons and infant 
children , whose age on either hand demands your compassion. Otium 
afeque dlvitiae, quae prlma mortals® putant, S., G ., 36, 4 ; leisure and 
money , which mortals reckon as the prime things. 

Or, the nearest gender may be preferred : 

Eae frflgOs atque frQctds quOs terra glgnit, C., N.D., 11. 14 , 37 ; those 

fruits of field and tree which earth bears. 

6 . Combined Persons follow the rule, 287. 

Note.— A noteworthy peculiarity is found in early Latin, where a generic Relative 
sentence with qul is made the subject of an abstract substantive with est, and repre- 
sented by a demonstrative in agreement with that substantive. 

Istaec virttis est, quandO dsust, qul malum fert fortiter, Pl., Asia., 323; 
that's manhood who (if one) bears evil bravely , when there'' s need. 

The parallel Greek construction suggests Greek influence. 


615. Repetition of the Antecedent . — The Antecedent of 
the Relative is not seldom repeated in the Relative clause, 
with the Relative as its attributive. 


(Caesar) intellSxit diem Instare, quO die frflmentum mflitihui metfrl oportO- 
ret, Caes., B.G., 1. 16, 5 ; Caesar saw that the day was at hand, on 
which day it behooved to measure com (corn was to be measured out) 
to the soldiers . 


Note. — This usage belongs to the formal style of government and law. Caesar is 
very fond of it, especially with the word dies. It is occasional in Plautus and Ter- 
ence, and not uncommon in Cicero ; but after Cicero it fades out, being found but 
rarely in Livy, and only here and there later. 


. 616. Incorporation of the Antecedent . — 1 . The Antece- 
dent substantive is often incorporated into 'the Relative 
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clause ; sometimes there is a demonstrative antecedent, 
sometimes not. 

In quern primum OgressI sunt locum TrOia vocStur, L., i. i, 3; the first 
place they landed at was called Troy. Quam quisque nOrit artem, in h&c 
si exerceat, [C.], Tusc., i. 18 , 41; what trade each man is master of, (in) 
that let him practise (himself), that let him ply. 

Notes.— i. Incorporation, while much less frequent than Repetition, is still not 
unfrequently met with in Livy ; after Livy it decays. No examples are cited from 
Sallust with a demonstrative antecedent, and but one from Caesar. No example 
is cited from Caesar without a demonstrative antecedent. 

2. Instead of a principal clause, followed by a consecutive clause, the structure is 
sometimes reversed. What would have been the dependent clause becomes the prin- 
cipal clause, and an incorporated explanatory Relative takes the place of the demon- 
strative. This is confined to certain substantives, and is found a number of times in 
Cicero, but rarely elsewhere (Sall., Hor., Livy, Ovid, Sen., Tac., Pliny Min.). 

Qufi enim prfldentiS es, nihil to fugiet (= e$ prfidentifi es, ut nihil tl 
fugiat), C., Farti., xi. 13, 1. Veils 'tantummodo ; quae tua virttls (est), expfig- 
nSbis,H., 1 . 9 , 54. 

2. An appositional substantive, from which a Relative 
clause depends, is regularly incorporated into the Relative 
clause. 

[AmSnus] Syriam & Cilicia dlvidit, qul mQns erat hostium plenus, C., 

Att., v. 20, 3 ; Syria is divided from Cilicia by Amanus , a mountain 
which was full of enemies = the enemy. 

Note.— This usage is found first in Cicero. The normal English position is found 
first in Livy, but it becomes more common in later Latin. 

Prisons, vir cfiius prOvidentiam in rfi publics ante experta dvitSs erat, 

L., rv. 46, 10. 

3. Adjectives, especially superlatives, are sometimes trans- 
ferred from the substantive in the principal clause and made 
to agree with the Relative in the Relative clause. 

[ThemistoclOs] de servls suls quern habuit fidolissimum ad rOgem mlsit, 

Kep., 11. 4, 3 ; Themistocles sent the most faithful slave he had to the 
Icing. NOminI orOdO, qul large blandust dives pauperl, Pl., Aul., 196 ; I 
trust no rich man who is lavishly kind to a poor man. 


617. Attraction of the Relative . — The Accusative of the 
Relative is occasionally attracted into the Ablative of the 
antecedent, rarely into any other case. 

HOc cOnfirmSmus iUO auguriO quO dlximus, C., Att., x. 8, 7; we confirm 
this by the augury which we mentioned. 


Notes.— 1. This attraction takes place chiefly when the verb of the Relative clause 
must be supplied from the principal sentence ; that is, with auxiliary verbs like veUe, 
solfire, iubOre ; and after verbs of Saying and the like. 
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It is rare in early Latin, but common from Cicero on. 

Quibus poter&t saucils ductls sOcum ad urbem pergit, L., it. 39 , 9 ; having 

taken with him all the wounded he amid , he proceeded to the city . 

2. Inverted Attraction. — So-called Inverted Attraction is found only in poetry, and 
then usually in the Acc., which may be considered as an object of thought or feeling. 

This Acc. stands usually for a Nom., sometimes, but only in Comedy, for the 
Gen. Dat. or Abl. A strange usage is the Nom. where the Acc. would be expected. 
This may be ndmin&tlvus pendS&B, a form of anacoltUhon (697), and is found only 
in early Latin. 

IJrbem quam status, vestra est, V., A., 1. 573 ; (a* for) the city which lam rear - 
ing, (it) is yours. Istum quern quaeris, ego sum, Pl., Cure., 419 ; (as for) that man 
whom you are looking for , I am he. Ille qul mand&vit eum extnrbastl ex 
aedibus 1 Pl., Trin., 137. (“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.") 


618. Correlative Use of the Relative . — The usual Correl- 
ative of qul is is, more rarely hie, ille. 

Is minima eget mort&lis, qul minimum cupit, Syrus, 286 (Fr.) ( 308 ). 
Hlc sapiens, de qua loquor, C., Ac., 11. 33, 105 (305, 3). IUa difis veniet, 
mea qufi Idgubria pOnam, Ov., Tr ., iv. 2, 73 (307, 4). 


619. Absorption of the Correlative. — The Correlative, is, 
is often absorbed, especially when it would stand in the same 
case as the Relative. This is a kind of Incorporation. 

Postume, nOu bene olet, qul bene semper olet, Mart., ii. 12, 4; Postur 
mus , (he) smells not sweet, who always smells sweet. Quern arma n 5 n 
frOgerant vitia vlcSrunt, Curt., vi. 2, 1 ; (him) whom arms had not crushed 
did vices overcome. Quern dl dlligunt adul6sc6ns moritur, Pl., B., 816; 
(he) whom the gods love dies young. Xerxfis praemium prOposuit qul [= el 
qul] invanisset novam volupt&tem, C., 7 ' use., v. 7, 20; Xerxes offered a 
reward to him who should invent a new pleasure. Miseranda vita qul 
[= earum qul] s6 metul quam amarl mSlunt, Nep., x. 9, 5; pitiable is the 
life of those who would prefer being feared to being loved. Dlscite 
sSn&rl per quern [= per eum, per quern] didicistis amare, Ov., Rem. Am., 
43 (401). 

Difficult and rare are cases like : 

Kune reded ad quae (for ad ea quae) mihf mandfis, C., Alt., v. n, 6. 


620. Position of the Correlative clause . — The Relative 
clause naturally follows its Correlative, but it often precedes ; 
incorporation also is common* 


Male sa r6s habet eum quod virtfLte efficl dsbet id temptStur pecUniS, C., 

Off. , 11. 6, 22 ; it is a bad state of affairs when what ought to be accom- 
plished by worth , is attempted by money. Quod vidOs accidere puerls hoc 
nabls quoque mSiusculIs puerls avenit, Sen., E.M., 24, 13; what you see 
befall children (this) happens to us also, children of a larger growth. 

Quam quisque nOrit artem, in h&c sa exereeat, [C.], Tusc., 1. 18, 41 ( 616 , 1). 
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The Correlative absorbed : 

Quod nOn dedit fort Una, nOn eripit, Sen., E.M. , 59 , 18; what fortune 
has not given (does not give), she does not take away. Per quSs nOs 
petitis saepe fugStis opfls, Ov., A. A., 111. 132; the means you take to win 
us often scare us off. 

621 . Indefinite Antecedent . — The Indefinite Antecedent is 
generally omitted. 

Elige cul dlcfis : ttl mihi sOla places, Ov., A. A., 1. 42; choose some one 
to whom you may say : You alone please me . 

Remark. — S uch sentences are sometimes hardly to be distinguished 
from the Interrogative: [ConOn] nOn quaeslvit ubi ipse ttltO v!veret,NEP., 

ix. 2, 1 ; Conon did not seek a place to live in safely himself might be 
either Relative or Deliberative (265). 


TENSES IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

622 . Fuhire and Future Perfect . — The Future and 
Future Perfect are used with greater exactness than in cur- 
rent English (242, 244). 

Sit liber, dominus qul volet esse mens, Mart., ii. 32, 8; he must he free 
who wishes (shall wish) to he my master. Qul prior strinxerit ferrum, 
tins victoria erit, Liv. (244, r. 2 ). 


623 . Iterative Action . — Relative sentences follow the laws 
laid down forTterative action (566, 567). 

I. Contemporaneous action : 

Ore trahit quodcumque potest, atque addit acervO, II., S., 1 . 1 , 34; drags 
with its mouth whatever it can, and adds to the treasure (heap). QuS- 
cumque incOdfibat Sgmen, lOgfitl occurrObant, L., xxxrv. 16, 6; in whatever 
direction the column advanced , ambassadors came to meet them. 


II. Prior action : 

[Terra] numquam sine dstlr& reddit, quod accOpit, C., Cat.M., 15 , 51 ; the 
earth never returns without interest what it has received (receives). Quod 
nOn dedit fortflna, nOn eripit, Sen., E.M. , 59 , 18 (620). NOn cOnat quotiOns 
nemo vocSvit eum, Mart., v. 47, 2; he does not dine as often as (when) 
no one has invited (invites) him. Haerebant in memoriS quaecumque 
audierat et vlderat [Themistocles], C., Ac ., 11 . 1 , 2 (567). Sequentur t§ 
quOcumque perv 6 nerfs vitia, Sex., E.M., 28 , 1 ; vices will follow you 
whithersoever you go. Qul timere desierint, Odisse incipient, Tac., Ayr., 
32 (567). 


Remark. — On the Subjv. in Iterative Sentences, see 567, n. 
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MOODS IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 

624. The Relative clause, as such — that is, as the represen- 
tative of an adjective — takes the Indicative mood. 

IJxor quae bona est, Pl., Merc ., 812 ; a wife who is good (a good wife). 

Remark. — The Relative in this use often serves as a circumlocution 
for a substantive, with this difference : that the substantive expresses 
a permanent relation ; the Relative clause, a transient relation : il qui 
docent = those who teach = the teachers (inasmuch as they are exercis- 
ing the functions). On the Relative with Subjv. after an adj. clause, 
see 438, r. 

625. Indefinite and Generic Relatives . — 1 . ftuicumque, 
quisquis, and the like, being essentially Iterative Relatives, 
take the Indicative according to the principles of Iterative 
action (254, r. 4 ). So also simple Relatives when similarly 
used. 

Quficumque incSdBbat Sgmen, lSgfttl occurrfibant, Liv., xxxiv. 16, 6 (623). 

Remark. — According to 567, n., the Subjv. is used : 

(1) In OrStiO Obllqua (Total or Partial) : 

MSrtI Galll quae bellO cSperint (Pf. Subjv.) dSvovent (= s8 datttrOs 
vovent), Cf. Caes., B. G., vi. 17, 3; the Gauls devote ( promise to give) to 
Mars whatever they {shall) take in war (0. R., Quae cgperfmus, dabimus). 

(2) By Attraction of Mood (Complementary Clauses) : 

Quis eum dUigat quern metuat 1 C., Lael., 15, 53 (629). 

(3) In the Ideal Second Person : 

Bonus sfignior fit ubi neglegfis, S., lug., 31, 28 (566). 

(4) By the spread of the Subjv. in post-classical Latin: 

Qul finum 8ius Grdinis offendisset omnfis adversOs habebat, L., xxxm. 
46,1 (567). 

2 . ftui = si quis, if any , has the Indicative when the Con- 
dition is Logical. 

[Terra] numquam sine fisftra reddit, quod accSpit, C., Cat.M., 15,51 
(623). (SI quid accSpit.) Qul morl didicit, servlre dedidicit, Sen., E.M . , 
26, 10(423). 

Remark. — When the Condition is Ideal, the Subjv. is necessary (596). 
In post-classical Latin the Subjv. is the rule with all conditionals. 


626. Explanatory Relative . — ftui, with the Indicative 
(= is enim, for he), often approaches quod, in that . 

HabeO senecttltl mSgnam grStiam, quae mihl sermOnis aviditfitem 
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auxit, C., Cat.M., 14, 46 ; I am very thankful to old age , which (for it, 
in that it) has increased me (= in me) the appetite for talk. 

Remark. — Qul with the Subjv. gives a ground, = cum is (586); qul 
with the Indie., a fact ; and in many passages the causal sense seems to 
be inevitable : 

Xns&nit hie quidem, qul ipse male dlcit sibl, Pl., Men., 309; cracked is 
this man , who calls (= for calling) down curses on himself. ErrSverim 
fortasse qul me aliquid putftvl, Plin., Ep., 1. 23, 2; I may have erred in 
thinking myself to he something. 

Notes.— 1. This causal sense is heightened by ut, utpote, as; qulppe, namely. 
TJt qul is rare in early Latin, Caesar, and Cicero, and is not found at all in Terence 
and Sallust. Livy, however, is fond of it. The mood is everywhere the Subjunc- 
tive. Utpote is found only here and there in Latin, and not at all in Terence, 
Caesar, Livy ; but once in Plautus. The mood is the Subjv. until late Latin. 
Qulppe qul is the most common of the three, but does not occur in Caesar. In early 
Latin the mood is the Indie, (except Pl., Pers., 6gq ) ; also in Sallust. Cicero uses 
the Subjv. ; Livy uses both moods ; later the Subjv. is the rule until the time of 
Apuleius. 

2 . Simple Explanatory qul has the Indie, most commonly in early Latin, and in 
general develops on the same line that cum follows. 

627. The Subjunctive is employed in Relative clauses 
when it would be used in a simple sentence. 

Potential: Habe 5 quae velim, C., Fin., 1. 8, 28; I have what I should 
like. 

Optative: Quod faustum sit, regem create, L.,i. 17, 10 ; blessing he 
on your choice , make ye a king. 

Remarks. — 1 . Especially to be noted is the Subjv. in restrictive 
phrases. Here the Relative often takes quidem, sometimes modo. 

The early Latin shows only quod sciam(as if dum aliquid sciam), so far as I 
may be permitted to know something about it (= quantum sciO, as far as I know, for 
all I know), which is used throughout the language, and quod quidem veniat in 
mentem (Pl., Ep., 638). Cicero, however, shows a great variety. Quantum sciam 
is found first in Quintilian. 

Omnium OratOrum qu5s quidem cOgn.Overim acfltissimum iudicO Bert 5 - 
rium, C., Br., 48, 180 ; of all orators, so far as I know them, I consider Sertorius the 
most acute. NfUlum dmatum qul modo n 5 n obsefiret subtrahendum puts, 

Quint., v. 14, 33 ; I think no ornament is to be withdrawn, provided that it do not 
cause obscurity. 

2 . Restrictions involving esse, posse, attinet, are regularly in the 
Indicative. Cicero and Caesar, however, show a very few cases of 
the Subjv., especially with possls. 

PrOdidistI et tS et illam, quod quidem in t6 fuit, Ter., Ad., 692; you 
have betrayed both her and yourself, so far as in you lay. Ego quod ad 
mS attinet, indices, vlcl, C., Verr., II. 1. 8, 21; /, judges , so far as per- 
tains to me, have conquered. 

16 
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628 . The Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses which 
form a part of the utterance or the view of another than the 
narrator, or of the narrator himself when indirectly quoted 
( 539 , R.). So especially in 5r&ti$ Obliqua and Final Sen- 
tences. 

RSctfi GraecI praecipiant, nQn tempt anda quae efficl n5n possint, Quint., 

iv. 5, 17 ; right are the Greeks in teaching that those things are not to 
be attempted which cannot be accomplished. Apad Hypanim fiuvium 
Aristotelfis ait, b&tiolfis qu&sdam nascl quae flnum diem vlvant, C., Tusc., 
i. 39, 94 ( 650 ). Virttis facit ut e5s dlligfimus in quibus ipsa inesse videfitur, 
C., Off., i. 17, 56 ; virtue makes us lore those in whom she seems to 
reside. POstulatur ab hominibus ut ab iis s6 abstineant maxims vitils, in 
quibus alterum reprehenderint, C., Verr., 111. 2, 4 ; it is demanded of men 
that they refrain from those faults most of all as to which they have 
blamed another. SenStus cSnsuit utl qulcumque Galliam prOvinciam 
obtinSret, HaeduOs dsfenderet, Oaks., B.G., 1. 35; the senate decreed that 
whoever obtained Gaul as his province should defend the Ilaedui. 
Paetus omnSs librds qu5s frSter suus rellquisset miht dOnfivit, C., Att., 11. 
1,12; (this is Paetus’ statement; otherwise: qu5s fr&ter Sius ( 521 ) rell- 
quit ; compare C., Att., 1 . 20, 7 ). Xerxes praemium prSposuit qul [= el 
qul] invenisset novam voluptStem, C., Tusc., v. 7, 20 ( 619 ). 

Remark. — Even in Or&tiQ Obliqua the Indie, is retained : 

(a) In explanations of the narrator : 

Ntmtiatur Afranid magnOs commeSttls qul iter habebant ad Caesarem ad 
fltLmen cSnstitisse, Caes., B.C., 1. 51, 1 ; it is (was) announced to A f ra- 
mus that large supplies of provisions (which were on their way to 
Caesar) had halted at the river. 

In the historians this sometimes occurs where the Relative clause is 
an integral part of the sentence, especially in the Impf. and Pluperfect ; 
partly for clearness, partly for liveliness. For shifting Indie, and 
Subjv., see L., xxvi. 1. 

( b ) In mere circumlocutions; 

Quis neget haec omnia quae vidfimus deOrum potentate administrfirl 1 

Cf. C., Cat., hi. 9, 21 ; who would deny that this whole visible world is 
managed by the power of the gods f PrQvidendum est n5 quae dlcuntur 
ab e5 qul dlcit dissentiant, Quint. , 111. 8, 4 § ; we must see to it that the 

speech be not out of keeping with the speaker. 


629 . Relative sentences which depend on Infinitives and 
Subjunctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are 
put in the Subjunctive (Attraction of Mood). 

Pigrl est ingenil contentum esse ils quae sint ab alils inventa, Quint., X. 
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2, 4; it is the mark of a slow genius to be content with what has been found 
out by others. Quis ant earn dlligat quern metuat ant enm S quO sB metal 
patet? C ., Lael., 15, 53; who could love a man whom he fears , or by 
whom he deems himself feared f Nam quod em&spossls ifire voc&re tuum, 
Mart., ii. 20 , 2; for what you buy you may rightly call your own. Ab 
alib exspectBs alter! quod fBcerls, Syrus, 2 (Fr.) (319). In virtdte sunt mult! 
ascBnsOs, ut is glBriS m&ximB exoellat, qul virtflte plurimum praestet, C., 
Plane. , 25, 60 (552). SI sBlBs e 5 s dicer ig miserOs quibus moriendum esset, 
niminem eOrum qul vlverent exciperBs ; moriendum est enim omnibus, C., 
Tusc ., 1. 5, 9 ; if you called only those wretched who had (have) to die, 
you would except none who lived (live) ; for all have to die. 

Remark. — The Indie, is used : 

(a) In mere circumlocutions ; so, often in Consecutive Sentences : 

Necesse est facere sllmptum qul quaerit lucrum, Pl., As., 218 (535). 

Effioitur ab OrfitOre, ut il qul audiunt ita adficiantur ut Brfttor velit, Cf. C., 

jBr.,49, 185; it is brought about by the orator that those who hear him 
(= his auditors) are affected as he wishes (them to be). 

(b) Of individual facts : 

Et quod vidBs perlsse perditum dftc&s, Cat., viii. 2 ; and what you see 
(definite thing, definite person) is lost for aye , for aye deem lost . (Quod 
videfis, anybody, anything.) 

630. Relative Sentences of Design . — Optative Relative sen- 
tences are put in the Subjunctive of Design, when qui = ut is. 

Sunt multi qul Bripiunt alils quod alils largiantur, C., Off., 1. 14 , 43; 
memy are they who snatch from some to lavish on others. [Senex] serit 
arborBs, quae alterl saeclB prBsint, Caecilius (C., Tusc., i. 14, 31) (545). 
Semper babB PyladBn aliquem qul curet Orestem, Ov., Rem. Am., 589 (545). 
[MagnBsiam Tbemistocll ArtaxerxBs] urbem dBnSrat, quae el pfinem 
praebBret, Nep., it. 10, 3 (545). 

Notes.— 1. The basis of this construction is the characteristic Subjv., and the con- 
ception seems Potential rather than Optative ; but in many cases the characteristic force 
is no longer felt. 

2. After mittere there are a few cases where the Impf . Indie, is used with much the 
same force as the Impf. Subjv., but the purpose is merely inferential from the continu- 
ance in the tense. See 233. So (in the following sentence) invBstlgabant = Inves- 
tigate erant. 

InmittBbantur illl canBs, qul invBstlgabant omnia, C., Verr., iv. ax, 47. 

3. By attraction similar to that with quod (541, n. 3) and quom (585, n. 3 ), the Rela- 
tive is sometimes found with an Inf. and dlceret, where the Subjv. of the verb in the 
Inf., or the Indie, with a parenthetical ut dixit, is to be expected. 

LltterSe quSs mB sib! mlsisse dlceret (- mlsisset, or mlserat, ut dixit) reci- 
tavit, C., Ph., 11. 4, 7 . 


631. Relative Sentences of Tendency . — Potential Relative 
sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency, when 

qul = ut is. 
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The notion is generally that of Character and Adaptation, and we 
distinguish four varieties : 

1. With a definite antecedent, when the character is 
emphasized ; regularly after iddneus, suitable ; aptns, jit ; 
dignus, worthy ; indlgnus, unworthy ; after is, t&lis, eiusmodi, 
tam, tantus, and the like ; after finus and sdlus. 

Est innocentia adfectiO tSlis animl, quae noeeat nSminl, C., Tusc ., in. 8, 
16 ; harmlessness (innocence) is that state of mind that does harm to no 
one (is innocuous to any one). Hie ego aim cfLius laniet furiSsa capillOs, 
Ov., A. A., ii. 451 ; may I be the man whose hair she tears in her seasons 
of frenzy. SOlus as, C. Caesar, cfiius in victOriS ceciderit nSmd, C., Dei., 
12, 34 ; thou art the only one , Caesar , in whose victory no one has fallen. 
Quern mea Calliope laeserit tinus eg 5 , Ov., Tr., 11. 568; I am the only 
one that my Calliope (= my Muse) has hurt. (AcadSmicI) mentem sOlam 
censSbant idOneam cul crSderStur, C., Ac., 1. 8, 30 ; the Academics held 
that the mind alone was fit to be believed (trustworthy). 

Remarks. — 1. TJt is not unfrequently found instead of qul after the 
correlatives. 

2. IdOneus, dlgnus, etc., take also ut, and the Infinitive ( 552 , r. 2). 

2. With an indefinite antecedent ; so especially after 
negatives of all kinds, and their equivalents, and in com- 
binations of multi, quldam, alii, nonnfilli, etc., with est, sunt, 
exsistit, etc. 

Est qul, sunt qul, there is, there are some who ; n6m5 est qul, there is 
none to ; nihil est quod, there is nothing ; habeO quod, I have to ; reperi- 
untur qul, persons are found who (to) . . . ; quis est qul I who is 

there who (to) . . . . f est cUr, there is reason for, etc. So, also, 

fuit cum, there was a time when ( 580 , r. i). 

Sunt qul discBssum animl S corpore putent esse mortem, C., Tusc., 1. 9, 
18 ; there are some who (to) think that death is the departure of the soul 
from the body. Fuit qul suadSret appellatiSnem mSnsis August! in Sep- 
tembrem transferendam, Suet., Aug., 100 ; there was a man who urged 
(— to urge) that the name of the month (of) August should be trans- 
ferred to September. Multi fuSrunt qul tranquillitStem expetentfe S 
negOtils pfLblicls sS remOverint, C., Off., 1. 20, 69 ; there have been many 
who, in the search for quiet, have withdrawn themselves from public 
engagements. Omnlnd nSmQ ulllus rel fuit 6mptor cul dsfuerit hlc v6ndi- 
tor, C. , Ph. , 11. 38, 97 ( 317 , 1). Post mortem in morte nihil est quod metuam 
mall, Pl., Copt., 741; after death there is no ill in death for me to 
dread. Nec mea qul digitls ltlmina condat erit, Ov., Her., 10, 120 ; and 
there will be no one to close mine eyes with his fingers. Miserrimus est 
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qnl quom fese cupit quod edit (172, n.) nOn habet, Pl., Ca/pt. , 463 ; he is a 
poor wretch who , when he wants to eat , has not anything to eat (nOn 
habet quid edat would mean does not know what to eat). Quotas est 
quisque qul somnils pfireat, C., Div., 11 . 60, 125 ; (how many men in the 
world), the fewest men in the world obey dreams. 

Remarks. — 1. The Indie, may be used in the statements of definite 
facts, and not of general characteristics : 

Multi sunt qul Oripiant, Multi sunt qul Oripiunt, 

There are many to snatch away. Many are they who snatch away. 

Of course this happens only after affirmative sentences. The poets 
use the Indie, more freely than prose writers : 

Sunt-quI (= quldaxn) quod sentiunt nOn audent (so mss.) dlcere, C., Off., 
1 . 24, 84 ; some dare not say what they think. Sunt-quibus ingrate ti- 
mida indulgentia servit, Ov., A. A., 11 . 435 ; to some trembling indul- 
gence plays the slave all thanklessly. Sunt qul (indefinite) nOn habeant, 
est-qul (definite) nOn clirat habere, H., Ep., 11 . 2 , 182. 

2. When a definite predicate is negatived, the Indie, may stand on 
account of the definite statement, the Subjv. on account of the negative: 

a. Nihil bonum est quod nOn eum qul id possidet meliOrem f&cit ; or, 

B. Nihil bonum est quod nOn eum qul id possideat meliOrem faciat. 

a. Nothing that does not make its owner better is good. 

B. There is nothing good that does not make its owner better . 

3. After comparatives with quam as an object clause. 

MSiOra in dOfectiOne dillquerant, quam quibus IgnOscl posset, L., xxvi. 

12, 6; (in that revolt) they had been guilty of greater crimes than could 
be forgiven (had sinned past forgiveness). NOn longius hostOs aberant, 
quam quO telum adicl posset, Caes., B.O., n. 21, 3 ; the enemy were not 
more than a javelin's throw distant. 

Remarks. — r. Classical Latin prefers ut after comparatives. 

2. Instead of quam ut, quam is not unfrequently found alone, espe- 
cially after potius, but also after amplius, celerius, etcj in which case the 
construction resembles that of antequam. 

4. Parallel with a descriptive adjective with which it is 
connected by et or sed. 

Eaderant (duo) adulOscentOs et DrfisI m&xime famili&rOs, et in quibus 
mSgnam spem mtiOris collocfirent, C., Or., 1 . 7, 25 ; two young men had 
come out (who were) intimates of Drusus and in whom their elders were 
putting great hopes. 


632. Quin in Sentences of Character . — After negative 
clauses, usually with a demonstrative tam, ita, etc., quin is 
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often used (556) where we might expect qui ndn, and some- 
times where we should expect quae non, or quod non. 

Sant certa vitia quae n6md est quin effugere cupiat, C., Or., m. n, 41 ; 
there are certain faults which there is no one hut (— everybody) desires 
to escape. Nil t&m difficile est quin quaerendO invSstlgSrl possiet (= possit), 
Ter., Heaut ., 675 (552). 

Remark. — That quin was felt not as qui n5n, but rather as ut n5n, is 
shown by the fact that the demonstrative may be expressed : 

N5n cum quOquam arma contull quin is mihl succubuerit, Nep., xviii. 
11 , 5; I have never measured swords with any one that he has not ( hut 
he has) succumbed to me. 

633. Relative in a Causal Sense . — When qui = cum is, as 
he, the Subjunctive is employed. (See 586, R. 1 .) 

The particles ut, utpote, qulppe, as, are often used in conjunction 
with the Relative ; for their range, see 626, n. 1. 

(Canlnius) fait mlrificfi vigilantia qui su5 t0t5 cOnsulSttl somnum nOn vl- 
derit, C., Fam ., vii. 30 , 1 ; Caninius has shown marvellous watchfulness, 
not to have seen (— taken a wink of) sleep in his whole consulship. 
5 fortunate adulescSns, qui tuae virtUtis Homfirum praecOnem invSnerif ! 
C., Arch., 10 , 24; lucky youth / to have found a crier (= trumpeter) of 
your valor (in) Homer ! Mfiior gloria in Sclpi5ne, Qulnctil recentior ut 
qui e5 annO triumphfisset, L., xxxv. 10 , 5; Scipio's glory was greater , 
Quinctius ’ was fresher, as (was to be expected in) a mam who (inasmuch 
as he) had triumphed in that year. 

Remark. — On the use of the Indie, after qulppe, etc., see 626, n. 1. 
On the sequence of tenses, see 513, n. 3. 

634. Relative in a Concessive or Adversative Se?ise. — Qui 
is sometimes used as equivalent to cum is in a Concessive or 
Adversative Sense. 

Ego qui leviter GraecSs lltterfia attigissem, tamen cum v8nissem AthSnSs 
complurBs ibi dies sum commoratus, C., Or., 1 . 18 , 82; although I had 
dabbled but slightly in Greek, nevertheless, having come to Athens, I 
stayed there several days. 

Note.— T he Indie, is the rule for this construction in early Latin (580, n. 1). 

635. Relative and Infinitive. — The Accusative and Infini- 
tive may be used in Oratio Obliqua after a Relative, when 
the Relative is to be resolved into a Coordinating Con- 
junction and the Demonstrative. 

(Philosophi cSnsent) flnum quemque nostrum mundl esse partem, ex qu9 
illud natflrS cbnsequl ut commdnem atilitStem nostrae antepCn&mus, C., 
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Fin., hi . 19, 64 ; philosophers hold that every one of us is a pa/rt of the 
u/niverse , and that the natural consequence of this is for us to prefer 
the common welfare to our own. 

Notes.— 1. This usage is not cited earlier than Cicero, and seems to be found prim 
cipally there, with sporadic examples from other authors. 

2. Occasional examples are also found of the Inf. after etsl (Livy), quamquaxn 
(Tac.), in the sense and yet ; cum interim (Livy), quia (Sen.), nisi (Tac.), si n5n 
(Livy) ; and after quem admodum, Ut (Cic., Livy, Tac.), in comparative sentences. 

636. Combination of Relative Sentences . — Relative Sen- 
tences are combined by means of Copulative Conjunctions 
only when they are actually coordinate . 

When the second Relative would stand in the same case as 
the first, it is commonly omitted (a). 

When it would stand in a different case ( b ), the Demon- 
strative is often substituted (e) ; or, if the case be the Nom- 
inative ( d ) or Accusative (e), the Relative may be omitted 
altogether. 

(a) Dumnorlx quf prlncipStum obtinebat So plSbl aoceptus erat (Cabs., B.G., 

1-3,5), 

Dumnorix , who held the chieftaincy , and (who) was acceptable to the commons; 

(b) Dumnorlx qul prlncipStum obtinebat culque piebs favSbat, 

Dumnoiix, who held the chieftaincy , and whom the commons favored; 

(c) Dumnorlx qul prlncipStum obtinebat elque piebs favebat, 

Dumnorix, who held the chieftaincy , and whom the commons favored ; 

(d) Dumnorlx quem piebs dlligebat et prlncipStum obtinebat, 

Dumnorix, whom the commons loved , and (who) held the chieftaincy ; 

(e) Dumnorlx qul prlncipStum obtinebat et piebs dlligebat, 

Dumnorix, who held the chieftaincy, and (whom) the commons loved. 

Examples : (a) Cabs., B. G ., iv. 34, 4 ; (b) C., Lad., 23, 87 ; Tusc., 1. 30, 72 ; (c) C., Br 
74 , 258 ; Tusc., v. 13, 38 ; (e) C., Off., 11. 6, 21 ; L., x. 29, 3 ; (d) S., lug., iox, 5 ; Ter., 
Ad., 85. 


Notes.— 1. The insertion of a demonstrative is almost confined to early Latin, 
Lucretius, and Cicero. Caesar and Sallust have no examples, and Livy very few. 
On the other hand, the use of a relative by zeugma (690) in connection with two or 
more verbs governing different cases is found at all periods. 

2. (a) The Relative is not combined with adversative or illative conjunctions (but 
who, who therefore) except at the beginning of a sentence, when it represents a follow- 
ing demonstrative or anticipates it (620). 

Qul fortis est, Idem fldSns est ; qul autem ftdSns est, is nQn extimfiscit 

C., Tusc., in. 7 , 14 ; he who is brave is confident, but he who is confident is not qfraid. 
(b) Sed qul, qul tamen, can be used in antithesis to adjectives. 

SOphrOn mlmOrum quidem scrlptor sed quem Plate probSvit, Quint., i. xo, 

17 ; Sophron, a writer of mimes. His true , but (one) that Plato approved. 

Kc) Qul tamen may be added to explain a foregoing statement. 

Causam tibl exposuimus Ephesl, quam til tamen cbram facilius cognosces, 

C., Fam., xin. 55 , 1. 

3. Two or more Relative clauses may be connected with the same antecedent when 
the one serves to complete the idea of the principal clause, the other to modify it : 
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Ilia vis quae invBstlgat occulta, quae inventiO dlcitur, C., Tusc. y 1.35, Cl; 
the faculty that tracks out hidden things , which is called (the faculty of) research. 

4 . The Relative is often repeated by anaphora ( 682 ) for stylistic reasons. Compare 
C., Tusc. % 1. 25 , 62 ; Plane 33 , 81 ; L., xxm. 14, 3 . 

637. Relative Sentence represented by a Participle . — The 
Relative sentence is sometimes represented by a Participle, 
but generally the Participle expresses a closer connection 
than the mere explanatory Relative. 

Omnfis aliud agentOs, aliud simulantfis perfidl (sunt), C., Off., hi. 14 , 60; 

all who are driving at one thing and pretending another a/re treacherous . 

[Plsistratus] HomSrl librOs cdnftsOs antes sic disposuisse dlcitnr ut nunc 
habSmus, C., Or., 111 . 34 , 137; Pisistratus is said to have arranged the 
books of Homer, which were (whereas they were) in confusion before, 
as we have them now. 


COMPARATIVE SENTENCES. 

638. A peculiar phase of the Relative sentence is the Com- 
parative, which is introduced in English by as or than , in 
Latin by a great variety of relative forms : 

(a) By correlatives ; (b) by atque or ac ; (c) by quam. 


639. Moods in Comparative Sentences. — The mood of the 
Dependent clause is the Indicative, unless the Subjunctive 
is required by the laws of oblique relation, or by the condi- 
tional idea (602). 

Remark. — O n potius quam with the Subjv., see below, 644, r. 3 . 

640. The dependent clause often borrows its verb from the 
leading clause. Compare 602. 

IgnQrfttiQ futftrOrum malQrum fttilior est quam scientia, C., Div., 11 . 9 , 
23 (296). ServI mSribus Isdem erant quibus dominus, Cf.C., Verr., in. 25 , 
62 ; the servants had the same character as the master. 


641. When the dependent clause (or standard of compari- 
son) borrows its verb from the leading clause, the depend- 
ent clause is treated as a part of the leading clause ; and if 
the first or leading clause stands in the Accusative with the 
Infinitive, the second or dependent clause must have the 
Accusative likewise. 


Ita sentiO Latlnam linguam locupletiOrem esse quam Graecam, C., Fin. } 
1 . 3 , 10; it is my opinion that the Latin language is richer than the 
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Greek. Ego GSium Caesarem nOn eadem d6 r6 publics sentlre quae me add, 

C., Pis., 32, 79 ; I know that Gains Caesar has not the same political 
views that I (have). 


I. Correlative Comparative Sentences. 


642 . Correlative Sentences of Comparison are introduced 
by Adjective and Adverbial Correlatives : 

1. Adjective correlatives : 


tot, totidem quot, 

tantus quantus, 

t&lis quSlis, 

Idem qul, 

2. Adverbial correlatives : 


(so) as many 
(so) as great 
such 
the same 


as. 


tam 

tantopere 
totiens (6s) 
tamdiU 
ita, sic 

item, itidem 


quam, 
quantopere, 
quotient (6s), 
quamdiU, 


(so) as much' 
(so) as much 
as often 
as long 


Vas. 


'ut, utl, Bicut, tamquam (rare)/ 
quasi (rare), 
quemadmodum, 
quCmodo, 


so (as) = as. 


Quot homines, tot sententiae, {as) many men, (so) many minds, Ter., 
Ph ., 454. Frtlmentum tanti fuit quantl iste aestimSvit, C., Verr., 111. 84, 
194 ; corn was worth as much as he valued it. Plerlque habere amlcum 
tSlem voluntj qufiles ipsl esse n6n possunt, C., Lael., 22, 82 ; most people 
ivish to have a friend of a character such as they themselves can/not 
possess. CimOn incidit in eandem invidiam quam pater suns, Nep., v. 3 , 1 
(310). Nihil est tam populire quam bonitSs, C., hig., 12, 37; nothing is 
so winning as kindness. Sic d6 ambitiQne quQmodo dfi amici queruntur, 
Sex., E.M., 22 , 10; they complain of ambition as they do of a sweet- 
heart. TamditL requiesce quamdifl ad t6 scribe, C., Att., ix. 4 , 1 ; I rest as 
long as I am writing to you. 0pt6 ut ita culque Cveniat, ut d6 re publics 
quisque mereStur, C., Ph., 11. 46, 119 ; I wish each one's fortune to be 
such as he deserves of the state . 


3. The Correlative is sometimes omitted. 

Hom6, ndn quam istl sunt, gldriOsus, L., xxxv. 49, 7 ; a man, not (so) 
vainglorious as they are. Dlsc6s quamdiU voles, C., Off., 1. 1, 2; you shall 
learn (as long) as you wish. 


Remarks. — 1 . Instead of Idem qul, Idem ut is sometimes found. 

DisputStiOnem expdnimus elsdem fere verbis ut fictum disputStumque 
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est, C., Tusc. ii. 3, 9; we are setting forth the discussion in very much 
the same words in which it was actually carried on. 

On Idem with atque, Sc, et, see 643; on Idem with Dat., see 359, n. 6 ; 
on Idem with cum, see 310, r. 2 . 

2 . (a) The more — the more, may be translated by qu5 (quisque) — e5, and 
the like, with the comparatives ; but usually by ut (quisque), quam — ita, 
tarn, etc., with the superlative, especially when the subj. is indefinite. 

TantO brevius omne quanto fSlldus tempus, Pliny, Ep., vm. 14 , 10 ; 
time is the shorter, the happier it is. Quam dtissime confides, tarn 
mfixime ezpediet, Cato, Agr., 64 , 2; the quicker the better. Ut quisque 
dbl plfirimum cOnfldit, ita mfixime excellit, C., Lad., 9, 30; the more a 
mam trusts himself, the more he excels. 

( b ) When the predicate is the same, one member often coalesces with 
the other : Optimum quidque rfirissimum est, C., Fin., 11 . 25 , 81 (318, 2 ), 
= ut quidque optimum est, ita rfirissimum. 

3. Ut — ita is often used adversatively (482, 4). On ita — ut, in assev- 
erations, see 262. 

4. Ut and pro e5 ut are frequently used in a limiting or causal sense, 
so far as, inasmuch as; prO e5 ut temporum difficultfis tulit (C., Verr., 
hi. 54, 126), so far as the hard times permitted; ut turn res erant, as 
things were then; ut temporibus illls (C., Verr., 111. 54, 125), for those 
times; ut erat furiOsus (C., Rose. Am., 12, 33), stark mad as he was; ut 
SiculI(C., Tusc., 1. 8 , 15), as (is, was, to be expected of) Sicilians. 

Vir ut inter AetOlSs fficundus, L., xxxii. 33, 9 ; a man of eloquence for 
an Aetolian. Ut sunt hfimfina, nihil est perpetuom datum, Pl., Cist., 194 ; 
as the world wags, nothing is given for good and all. 

5 . On quam, quantus, and the Superlative, see 303. 

Notice in this connection quam qul, ut qui, and the like, with the 
Superlative (usually mfixime) : 

Tam sum amicus rel pfiblicae quam qul mfixime (= est), C., Fam., v. 2 , 
6 ; I am as devoted a friend to the state as he who is most (= as any 
man). Proelium, ut quod mfixime umquam, commissum est, L., vn. 33 , 5. 
Domus celebrfitur ita, ut cum mfixime, C., Q.F., 11. 4, 6. 

6 . The Correlative forms do not always correspond exactly. 

Subeunda dlmicfitiO totiens, quot coniflrStl superessent, L., 11. 13, 2. 


II. Comparative Sentences with ATQUE (AC). 


643 . Adjectives and Adverbs of Likeness and Unlikeness 
may take atque or fie. 


Virtfis eadem in honrine Sc deb est, C. , Leg. , 1 . 8 , 25 ; virtue is the same 
in man as in god. Date operam ng simili titfimur fortfina atque fisl 
sumus, Ter., Ph., 30 ; do your endeavor that we have not (ill )-luck like 
that we had before. Dissimulfitie est cum alia dlcuntur fic sentifis, C., 
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Or., n. 67, 269 ; dissimulation is when other things are said than what 
you mean (something is said other than what you mean). Similiter 
( 602 , r. 2) facis Sc si mS rogSs cflr % S dudbus contuear oculfs, et nOn alters 
cdnlveam, C., N.D., 111. 3, 8; you are acting {like) as if you were to ask 
me why I am looking at you with two eyes , and not blinking with one. 
NOn dlxl secus Sc sentiSbam, C., Or., 11. 6, 24 ; I did not speak otherwise 
than I thought. 

Notes.— 1 . The expression is commonly explained by an ellipsis : Alitor dlxl at- 
que [aliter] sentifibam, I spoke one way and yet I was thinking another way . 

So we find : Timed n© aliud cr©dam atque aliud ntlntifis, Ter., Hec., 844; I 
fear that I believe one thing , and you are telling another. 

2. Instead of atque, et is sometimes used ; this is not common, but the greater pro- 
portion of cases occurs in the classical period : Solet onim aliud sentlre et loqul, 
C., Fam., vin. 1, 8 ; for he has a way of thinking one thing and saying another. 

3 . These words are principally : aequos, pSr, pariter, Idem, itLxtfi (from the 
classical period on), perinde, proinde, pr© e© ; alius, aliter, secus (usually with a 
negative), contrft, contrfirius, similis, dissimilis, simul ; and rarely item, t&lis, 
totidem, proxim©, and a few others. Plautus uses thus some words which involve 
a similar meaning, as (d©)mfltfire ( M . G., 1130). Compare also M. G ., 763 ; B ., 725. 

4 . Alius and secus have quam occasionally at all periods. On the other hand, n©n 
alius and other negative combinations seldom have atque, commonly quam or nisi . 
After negative forms of alius Cicero has regularly nisi, occasionally praeter. 

Philosophia quid est aliud (= nihil est aliud) nisi d©num dedrum 1 C., Tusc., 
1. 26 , 64 ; philosophy— what else is it but the gift qf the gods f 


III. Comparative Sentences with QUAM. 


644. Comparative Sentences with quam follow the com- 
parative degree or comparative expressions. 

The Verb of the dependent clause is commonly to be sup- 
plied from the leading clause, according to 640. 

In Comparative Sentences quam takes the same case after 
it as before it. 

Melior ttltiorque est oerta pfix quam spdrSta victoria, L., xxx. 30 , 19 
(307, r. 1 ). Potius amlcum quam dictum perdidl, Quint., vi. 3 , 20; I pre- 
ferred to lose my friend rather than my joke. Velim exlstimSs nOminem 
culquam caridrem umquam fuisse quam tSmihl, C., Fam., 1 . 9 , 24 (546, 11 . 1 ). 

Remarks. — 1 . When the second member is a subj , and the first 
member an oblique case, the second member must be put in the Nom., 
with the proper form of the verb esse, unless the oblique case be an 
Accusative : 

Vlclnus tuus equum meliOrem habet quam tuus est, Cf. C., Inv., 1 . 31 , 52 
(596). Ego hominem callidiOrem vldl nSminem quam Phormidnem, Ter., 
Ph., 591 ; I have seen no shrewder man than Phormio (= quam PhormiO 
est). Tib!, multd mfiidrl quam AfricSnus fait, m© ndn multd mindrem quam 
Laelium adifinctum esse patere, Cf. C., Fam., v. 7 , 3. 
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2. On quam pr5, and quam qul, see 298. On the double comparative, 
see 299. 

3. (a) When two clauses are compared by potius, rather , prius, before , 
oitius, quicker , sooner , the second clause is put in the Pr. or Impf. 
Subjv. (512), with or (in Cicero regularly) without ut. 

DepfLgnfi potius quam servifis, G\, Att., vii. 7, 7 (577 , n. 6). (Dlxfirunt) 
86 milieus moritttrOs potius quam ut tantum dSdecoris admittl patiantur, 
L., iv. 2 , 8; they said that they would rather die a thousand times than 
(to) suffer such a disgrace to slip in. HoritfirOs s8 af&rmfibant citius 
quam in alienOs m0r6s verterentur, L., xxiv. 3, 12 ; they declared that 
they had rather die , than let themselves be changed to foreign ways. 

( b ) If the leading clause is in the Inf., the dependent clause may 
be in the Inf. likewise, and this is the regular construction in classical 
Latin when the Inf. follows a verb of Will and Desire ; Cicero uses 
the Inf. regularly, Caesar generally, though examples of the simple 
Subjv. are not uncommon in both ; Livy is very fond of the Subjv., 
especially with ut, which is cited first from him. 

86 ab omnibus desertds potius quam abs t8 d6f6ns6s esse mfilunt, C., Div. 
in Caec., 6, 21; they prefer to be deserted by all rather than defended 
by you. 

Notes.— 1. Instead of tam -quam, so— as, the Roman prefers the combinations 
n5n minus quam— n5n magis quam (by Litotes), 

(a) N5n minus quam means no less than — quite as much : 

Patria bominibus n5n minus quam llberl cfira esse debet, (Cf. c.,) Fam ., iv. 
5, 2 ; country ought to be no less dear to men than children (= quite as dear as). 

The meaning as little as is cited only* from Ter., Hec., 647 : n5n tibi illud factum 
minus placet quam mibi, where not less than = quite as much as = as little as. 

(b) N5n magis quam means quite as little , or quite as much : 

Animus n6n magis est sinus quam corpus, Cf. C., Tusc., hi. 5, 10 ; the mind 
is no more sound than the body — as little sound as the body. (Or it might mean : The 
mind is no rnoi'e sound than the body = the body is quite as sound as the mind.) 

So with other comparatives. 

Fabius n6n in armls praestantior fuit quam in togi, Cf. C., Cat.M., 4, 11 ; 
Fabius was not more distinguished in war than in peace (no less distinguished in peace 
than in war , quite as distinguished in peace as in war). 

2 . After a negative comparative, atque is occasionally found for quam in Plautus, 
Terence, Catullus, Vergil; much more often in Horace (nine times in the 
Satires , twice in the Epodes), who uses it also after a positive. 

N5n Apollinis magis v6rum atque bde respdnsumst, Ter., And., 698. IUI 
ndn minus Sc tibi pectore britur intimd flamma, Cat., lxi. 176. Cf. H., s., 11. 7, 96. 


THE ABRIDGED SENTENCE. 

645. The compound sentence may be reduced to a simple 
sentence, by substituting an Infinitive or a Participle for the 
dependent clause. 
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THE INFINITIVE AND INFINITIVE FORMS. 

646 . The practical uses of the Infinitive and its kindred 
forms, as equivalents of dependent clauses, have already been 
considered : 

Infinitive after Verbs of Creation : 423. 

Gerund and Gerundive : 425-433. 

Supine : 434-436. 

Infinitive in Object Sentences : 526-531. 

Infinitive in Complementary Final Sentences : 532. 

Infinitive in Relative Sentences : 635. 

Note. — Under the head of the Abridged Sentence will be treated the Historical In- 
flnitive and OrtttiO Obllqua : the Historical Infinitive, because it is a compendious 
Imperfect : OrfitiO Obllqua, because it foreshortens, if it does not actually abridge, 
and effaces the finer distinctions of OrfttiG Rgcta. 

HISTORICAL INFINITIVE. 

647 . The Infinitive of the Present is sometimes used by 
the historians to give a rapid sequence of events, with the 
subject in the Nominative ; generally, several Infinitives in 
succession. 

(VerrBs) minit&rl DiodOrO, vOcifer&ri palam, lacrimfis interdum viz tenfire, 

C., Verr., iv. 18, 39 ; Verves threatened (was for threatening) Diodorus , 
bawled out before everybody , sometimes could hardly restrain his tears. 

Notes.— 1 . The ancient assumption of an ellipsis of coepit, began (Quint., ix. 3, 
58 ), serves to show the conception, although it does not explain the construction, which 
has not yet received a convincing explanation. A curious parallel is de with Infinitive 
in French. The Final Infinitive {to be) for , may help the conception, as it sometimes 
does the translation. It takes the place of the Imperfect, is used chiefly in rapid pas- 
sages, and gives the outline of the thought, and not the details ; it has regularly the 
sequence of a Past tense. 

2 . The Historical Infinitive is sometimes found after cum, Tibi, etc. See S., lug., 
98, 2 ; L., hi. 37, 6 ; Tac., Ann., 11. 4, 4 ; H., 111. 31 ; Ann., 111. 26, 2 . No examples are 
cited from Cicero and Caesar ; this usage is characteristic of Tacitus. 

OratiO oblTqua. 

648 . The thoughts of the narrator, or the exact words of 
a person, as reported by the narrator, are called Oratid Recta, 
or Direct Discourse. 

Indirect Discourse, or Oratid Obllqua, reports not the exact 
words spoken, but the general impression produced. 

Remarks. — 1. Under the general head of drfttiO Obllqua are em- 
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braced also those clauses which imply Indirect Quotation (Partial 
Obliquity). See 508. 

2 . Inquam, quoth I, is used in citing the OrfitiQ Recta ; Sid, I say , 
generally in Or&tiU Obllqua. Inquam never precedes the 6r&ti5 Obllqua, 
but is always parenthetic; SiO may or may not be parenthetic. OrStiU 
Recta may also be cited by a parenthetic “ ut ait,” “ ut Siunt,” rarely 
ait, (as) he says , (as) they say. The subject of inquit often precedes 
the quotation, but when it is mentioned in the parenthesis it is almost 
always put after the verb. 

Turn Cotta : rttmOribus m 6 cum, inquit, pUgnfis, C., N.D. , hi. 5 , 18 (484). 
Aliquot somnia v 6 ra, inquit Ennius, C., Div. t 11 . 62 , 127; “ some dreams 
are true quoth Ennius. 

3. The lacking forms of inquam are supplied by forms of dlcere. 

649. Or&tid Obllqua differs from Oratid Kecta, partly in the 
use of the Moods and Tenses, partly in the use of the pronouns. 

Noteb. — 1. It must be remembered that as a rule the Roman thought immediately 
in 6 . 0., and did not think first in 0. R. and then transfer to 0. 0. ; also that 0. 0. is 
necessarily less accurate in its conception than 6 . R., and hence it is not always possible 
to construct the 0. R. from the 0. 0. with perfect certainty. What is ideal to the 
speaker may become unreal to the narrator, from liis knowledge of the result, and hence, 
when accuracy is aimed at, the narrator takes the point of view of the speaker, and in 
the last resort passes over to 0. RScta. 

2. 0. Obllqua often comes in without any formal notice, and the governing verb has 
often to be supplied from the context, sometimes from a preceding negative. 

(Regains) sententiam n 6 dlceret recUs&vit ; C saying that) quam did itlre 
iUrande hostium teneretur, n5n esse s 6 senfitOrem, C., Off., m. 27, 100. 

(Idem Regains) reddl captives negfivit esse Utile; {saying that) iUOs enim 
adulescentes esse, s 6 iam cUnfectum senectUte, lb. 

8 . Sometimes, after a long stretch of 0. Obllqua, the writer suddenly shifts to the 
0. Recta. Examples : C., Tusc. % u. 25, 61 ; L., 11. 7, 9, etc. 


Moods in ©ratio Obllqua. 


650. In Oratid Obllqua the principal clauses (except In- 
terrogatives and Imperatives) are put in the Infinitive , the 
subordinate clauses in the Subjunctive. 

OrfitiO Recta : Apud Hypanim fluvium, inquit Aristoteles, 

OrStiO Obllqua : Apud Hypanim fluvium Aristoteles ait 
0. R. : bCstiolae quaedam nascuntur, 

6 0. : bestiol&s quasdam nSscI, 

0. R. : quae Unum diem vlvunt, 

0. 0. ; quae Unum diem vlvant, c., Tusc ., 1. 39 , 94. 

0. R.— On the river Bog , says Aristotle , / little creatures are born , that live {but) 
0. 0 — Aristotle says that on the river Bog , > one day. 


S9crat6s dlcere soiebat : 

0. R. Omnfis in eO quod sciunt satis sunt Sloquentfis, 

0. 0. 0mn6s in eO quod sclrent satis esse 6 loquent 6 s, C., Or., 1 . 14 , 68 . 
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6 . R. Socrates used to say : “ All men are eloquent enough in what they under- 
stand.” 

A, 0 . Socrates used to say that all men were eloquent enough in what they under- 
stood. 

Remark.— When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Indie., 
the Inf. is used according to the rule for Verbs of Saying and Think- 
ing. When the Principal Clause, or Apodosis, is in the Subjv., as in 
the Ideal and Unreal Conditions, special rules are necessary (656). 

Otherwise, Subjv. in 0 . R. continues to be Subjv. in A. 0 . 

Note.— In Caesar, B. C., m. 73, 6, where a principal clause is apparently pat in 
the Subjv., instead of ddtrimentum in bonnm verteret, read (fore at) . . . verte- 
ret, with Voesius, Dflbner, Perrin, Hoffmann. Nep., n. 7, 6, is disputed. 

651. Interrogative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
according to 467 ; inasmuch as the verb of Saying involves 
the verb of Asking. 

Ariovistus respondit sfi prius in Galliam vfinisse quam populum ROmS- 
num: quid sib! veUet ettr in softs possessidnGs venlret, Caes., B.G., i. 44, 
7 ; Ariovistus replied that he had come to Gaul before the Roman peo- 
ple ; what did he (Caesar) mean by coming into his possessions 9 (Quid 
tibl vis \) 

Remarks. — 1 . Indicative Rhetorical Questions (464), being substan- 
tially statements, are transferred from the Indie, of A. R. to the Acc. 
and Inf. of A. 0. when they are in the First and Third Persons. The 
Second Person goes into the Subjunctive. 

A. R. Num possum 1 Cam I 9 [No.] A. 0. Num posse ! 

Caes., B.G. , 1. 14; Could he 9 

Quid est turpius 1 What is baser 9 [Nothing.] Quid esse turpius 1 

Caes., B. G., v. 28, 6 ; What was baser 9 

Qu5 s8 repulsOs ab ROmftnls itflrOs! L., xxxiv. 11,6; whither should 
they go , if repelled by the Romans ? (QuO lbimus !) Cul ndn appftrSre 
ab ed qui prior arma intulisset iniffriam ortam (esse) t L., xxxn. 10, 6; to 
whom is it not evident that the wrong began with him , who had been 
the first to wage war 9 (Cul ndn appfiret 1 ) 

Examples are not found in early Latin, are rare in classical period, 
but ara especially common in Livy. 

Si bonum ddoerent, quid prd noxid damnftssentt L., xxvn. 34, 13 ; if 
they thought him a good man , why had they condemned him as guilty 9 
(Si bonum dflcitis, quid prd noxiO damnftstis 1 ) 

The Question in the Second Person often veils an Imperative. Here 
from Livy on the Subjv. is the rule. 

Nee edssftbant Sablni Instftre rogitantds quid tererent tempus, L., in. 
61, 13 . (A. R., Quid teritis 1) 
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Exceptions are rare ; Subjv. with Third Person, Caes., B.C., i. 32, 
3; Inf. with Second Person, L., vi. 39, 10. 

2. In Subjv. Rhetorical Questions the Subjv. is either retained or 
transferred to the Infinitive. The Deliberative Subjv . is alivays retained. 

Quia sib! persufidfiret sine certs re Ambiorigem ad eiusmodl cBnsilium 
dBscendisse! Caes., B.Q., v. 29 , 5 ; who could persuade himself that 
Ambionx had proceeded to an extreme measure like that , without (hav- 
ing made) a sure thing (of it) ? (Quia aibl persu&deat X) 

The Inf. form would be the Future : quern sibi persufiatirum ! (659), 
and is not to be distinguished from the Fut. Indicative. 

652. Imperative sentences are put in the Subjunctive, 
sometimes with, usually without, ut; the Negative is, of 
course, ne (never ut ne). 

Redditur respBnsum : nOndum tempos pUgnae ease ; castrls s 6 teuSreutT 

L., 11 . 45 , 8; there was returned for answer , that it teas not yet time to 
fight , that they must keep within the camp . ( 6 . R., castrls v5s tenfite.) 

(Vercingetorlx) cohortStus est : nfi perturbfirentur incommode, Caes., B. G., 
vii. 29, 1 ; Vercingetorix comforted them {by saying ) that they must not 
allow themselves to be disconcerted by the disaster. (5. R., nOlIte per- 
turbfiri.) 

Remarks. — 1. Ut can be used according to 546, after verbs of Will 
and Desire and their equivalents. 

Pythia respondit ut moenibus llgnels s 6 mtnlrent, Nep.,ii. 2, 6 ; the 

Pythia answered that they must defend themselves with walls of wood. 

2 . Verbs of Will and Desire, being also verba dlcendl, frequently 
have an ut clause followed by an Acc. with the Inf., the second clause 
adding a statement to the request. 

Ubil Brabant ut sibi auxilium ferret ; ad auxilium spemque reliqul tem- 
poris satis futlirum, Caes., B.G., iv. 16, 5. 


Tenses in Oratio Obllqua. 

653. The Tenses of the Infinitive follow the laws already 
laid down (530) : 

The Present Infinitive expresses contemporaneous gfction ; 
The Perfect Infinitive expresses prior action ; 

The Future. Infinitive expresses future action. 

Remark. — The Impf. Indie., as expressing prior continuance, 
becomes the Pf. Inf. in 6. 0., and hence loses its note of continuance. 


654. The Tenses of the Subjunctive follow the laws of 
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sequence (510). The choice is regulated by the point of 
view of the Reporter, or the point of view of the Speaker. 

Note.— B y assuming the point of view of the speaker, greater liveliness as well as 
greater accuracy is imparted to the discourse. This form is technically called Repr&e- 
sentfitiS. In Conditional Sentences Repraesent&tib often serves to prevent ambigu- 
ity. The point of view not unfrequently shifts from reporter to speaker, sometimes in 
the same sentence ; this has the effect of giving additional emphasis to the primary 
verb, and is therefore common in commands and in favorable alternatives. 

Point of View of the Reporter : 

LbgStibnl Ariovistus respondit : sib! mlrum vidSrl quid in suS Gallis 
quam beUo vlcisset, Caesarl negStil esset, Caes., B.Q., 1. 34, 4 ; to the 

embassy Ariovistus replied , that it seemed strange to him (he wondered) 
what business Caesar had in his Gaul t which he had conquered in 
war. 

Point of View of the Speaker : 

[LbgStls HelvCtibrum] Caesar respondit : cOnsuSsse debs immort&lbe, qub 
gravius homines ez commutatiOne rerum doleant, qubs prb scelere ebrum 
ulclscl velint, his secundibrbs interdum res concbdere, Caes., B.G., 1. 14, 5; 
to the envoys of the Helvetians Caesar replied , that the gods were (are) 
wont, that men might (may) suffer the more severely from change in 
their fortunes , to grant occasional increase of prosperity to those whom 
they wished (wish) to punish for their crime . (A long passage is L., 
xxviii. 32.) 

Point of View shifted : 

Ad haec Marcius respondit : SI quid ab senSttl petere veUent, ab armls 
discedant, S., (7., 34, 1; thereto Marcius replied : If they wished to ask 
anything of the senate , they must lay down their arms. 

Proinde aut cbderent (undesired alternative) animb atque virttlte gentl 
per eOs dies totiens ab sC victae, aut itineris flnem spbrent (desired alterna- 
tive) campum interiacentem Tiberl Sc moenibus Rbm&nls, L., xxi. 30, 11 ; 
therefore they should either yield in spirit and courage to a nation 
which during those days they had so often conquered , or they must hope 
as the end of their march the plain that lies between the Tiber and the. 
walls of Rome . 

655. Object, Causal, Temporal, and Relative Clauses fol- 
low the general laws for Subordinate Clauses in 0r&ti5> 
Obllqua. 

For examples of Object Clauses, see 525 ; for Causal, see 541 ; for 
Temporal, see 561-564, 569-577; for Relative, see 628. 

Remarks. — 1. Coordinate Relative Clauses are put in the Acc. and 
Infinitive (635). 

27 
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2 . Relative Clauses are put in the Indicative: (a) In mere circum- 
locutions. ( b ) In explanations of the narrator (628, r.). 

3 . Dum, with the Indie., is often retained as a mere circumlocution: 
Dio, hospes, Spartae nOs tS hie vldisse iacentls, dum sfinctls patriae ldgi- 

bus obsequimur, C., Tusc ., 1 . 42 , 101 ; tell Sparta , stranger , that thou hast 
seen us lying here obeying {in obedience to) our country's hallowed 
laws. 

So also sometimes cum ; see C., Lael., 3 , 12. 


656 . Conditional Sentences in Oratid Obllqua, Total and 

Partial. 


1. The Protasis follows the rule for subordinate clauses 
(650). 

2. The Indicative Apodosis follows the rule, but Present, 
Imperfect, and Perfect Subjunctive are turned into the 
Future Infinitive or its periphrases. 

The Pluperfect Subjunctive is transferred to the Perfect 
Infinitive of the Active Periphrastic Conjugation. 

Passive and Supineless Verbs take the circumlocution 
with futurum fuisse ut . . . . 248, N. 3. 


Remark. — Fosse needs no Fut. (248, R.), and potuisse no Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf., so that these forms are often used to lighten the construction. 


3. Identical Forms . — In the transfer of Conditions to 
6. 0., the difference between many forms disappears. For 
instance, 


I. 1. SI id erddis, errSbis. 1 

2. SI id erddds, errabis. I Died td, si id crddSs, erratUrum esse. 
8. Si id crdd&s, errds. j 


n. 1. SI id erddis, errSbis. 

2. SI id erddds, errSbis. 

3. SI id crddSs, errds. 

4. SI id erdderds, errSrds. 


Dlzl td, si id erdderds, errattirum esse. 


m. 1. SI id erddideris, errSbis. 

2. SI id erddideris, errds. 

3. SI id erddideris, errSveris. 

4. Si id erddidissds, errSrds, 


DIxI td, si id erddidissds, errSttHrum esse. 


Notes.— 1. In No. I. the difference is not vital, though exactness is lost. 

2. (a) In No. n. the ambiguity lies practically between 2 and 3 ; inasmuch as 
RepraesentStid is usually employed for the Logical Condition, and the Periphrastic 
Pf. Inf. is employed in the Unreal, wherever it is possible. The difference between 
an Unfulfilled Present and an Unfulfilled Past would naturally vanish to the narrator, 
to whom both are Past. 

Ariovistus respondit : si quid ipsl a Caesare opus esset, sdsd ad ilium ven- 
t.flmm fuisse : si quid ille sd velit, ilium ad sd venire oportdre, Cabs., b. O., 1 . 
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Ariovistus answered , that if he had wanted anything of Caesar he toould have 
come to him ; if he (Caesar) wanted anything of him, he ought to come to him (Ario- 
vistas). 5. R. : si quid mihi £ Caesare opus esset, ego ad ilium vBnissem ; si 
quid ille mS vult, ilium ad m8 venire oportet. 

Fatentur s8 virtdtis causa, nisi ea volupt&tem faceret, nB manum quidem 
versdrOs fuisse, C , Fin., v. 31 , 93 ; they confess that for virtue's own sake , if it did 
not cause pleasure , they would not even turn a hand. 0. R. : nisi ea volupt&tem 
faceret nB manum quidem verterBmus. 

(b) Occasionally in the Logical Condition the Fut. Indie, is changed to the Fut. 
Periphrastic Subjv., thus : si adsBnsdras esset, etiam opInStdrum is an <j. 0. 
quotation for si . . . adsentiBtur, opln&bitur in C., Ac., n. 21 , 67. 

3. No. m., like No. II., is used chiefly of the future. But in 3 the periphrases with 
fore (futdrum esse) are commonly employed for the active and the Pf . participle, with 
fore for the passive. In 4 the same fading out of the difference between Unfulfilled 
Present and Past occurs as in II. 


657. Logical Conditions in 6r&tid Obliqua. 

1 . Ad haec Ariovistus respondit : si ipse populB ROmfinO nOn praeserl- 
beret quemadmodum su5 idre dterltur, n5n oportBre sBsS S populO RBmfinB in 
suO idre impedlrl, Cabs., B. G., i. 36, 2 ; to this Ariovistus made answer; 
If he did not prescribe to the Roman people how to exercise their right , 
he ought not to be hindered by the Roman people in the exercise of his 
right . (0. R. : si ego nOn praescrlbG, n 5 n oportet m 8 impedlrl.) 

2 . SI bonum ddeerent, quid prB noxiO damnfissent t 81 noxium com- 
perissent, quid alterum (cOnsulfitum) crBderent! L , xxvn. 34, 13 ; if they 
thought him a good man, why had they condemned him as guilty ; if, 
on the other hand , they had found him guilty , why did they intrust 
him with a second consulship f ( 0 . R. : si — ddcitis, quid damn&stis 1 si — 
comperistis, quid crBditis 1 ) 

3 . Titurius clfimitSbat, suam sententiam in utramque partem esse 
tdtam ; si nihil esset (0. R. : si nihil erit) ddrius, ndllO perlculO ad proxi- 
mam legiGnem perventdrOs (0. R. : perveniBtis) ; si Gallia omnis cum Ger- 
mSnls ednsentiret (0. R. : si cGnsentit) dnam esse (0. R. : est) in celeritfite 
positam saldtem, Caes., B.G., v. 29, 6; Titurius kept crying out that 
his resolution was safe in either case: if there were (should be) no 
especial pressure , they would get to the next legion without danger ; if 
all Gaul was in league with the Germans , their only safety lay in speed. 

4 . Eum omnium labOrum flnem fore exlstimSbant si hostem HibBrO 
interclddere potuissent, Cabs., B.C. , 1. 68, 3 ; they thought that would be 
the end of all (their) toils , if they could cut off the enemy from the 
Ebro. (0. R. : is labBrum finis erit (or fuerit) si hostem interclddere 
potuerimus. 

5 . [Hi] Iugurthae nOn mediocrem animum pollicitandB accendBbant si 
Mioipsa rfix occidisset, fore utl sOlus imperl Numidiae potlrBtur, S., lug. , 8, 
1 ; these persons kindled no little courage in Jugurtha^s heart) by prom- 
ising over and over that if King Micipsa fell, he alone should possess the 
rule over Numidia. (0- R. : si Micipsa occiderit, td sOlus imperl potiBris.) 
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6. [FidSe data eat] si Iugurtham vlvom ant necStum sib! trfididisset 
fore at illl senfitus inptLnitfitem et saa omnia concOderet, S. , Jug. , 61, 5 ; his 

word was pledged that if he delivered to him Jugurtha , alive or dead , 
the senate would grant him impunity , and all that was his. (6. R. : si 

mih! tr&dideris, tib! senfitus tua omnia concOdet.) 

7. N5n multO ante nrbem captain exaudlta v 5 x est . . . fut&rum esse, 
nisi prOvIsum esset, ut ROma caperOtur, C., Div., 1. 45, 101 ; not long before 
the taking of the city , a voice was heard (saying), that unless precau- 
tions were adopted , Rome would be taken . ( 5 . R. : nisi prOvIsum erit, 
R 5 ma capietur.) 

8. Ariovistns respondit si quid ill© s6 velit illom ad sS venire oportOre, 

Caes., B. O ., 1. 34, 2 ( 656 , 3, n. 2 ). 

9. Ariovistns respondit nisi dSoSdat [Caesar] s6s8 ilium prO hosts habi- 
tdrum ; quod si earn interfScerit, maltls s6s8 nObilibus prlncipibusque popull 
ROmfinl grfitam esse facttLrum, Caes., B. G., i. 44, 12 ; Ariovistus replied , 
that unless Caesar withdrew , he should regard him as an enemy , and 
in case he killed him , he would do a favor to many men of the highest 
position among the Roman people. ( 0 . R. : nisi decodes t8 prO hoste 
habebO . . . si t6 interfOcerS grfitum fScerC; 244 , R. 4.) 

Remark. — P osse is used as has been stated ( 656 , 2, r.). 

NegSrunt diriml bellum posse nisi MessCnils Achael Pylum redderent, 
L., xxvii. 30, 13 ; they said that the war could not be stopped unless the 
Achaeans restored Pylos to the Messenians. ( 5 . R. : bellum diriml n 5 n 
potest (poterit) nisi Pylum reddent.) 

Docent, si turris concidisset, n5n posse mllitOs continOrl quin spe praedae 
in urbem irrumperent, Caes., B.C . , 11. 12, 4 ; they show that if the tower 
fell , the soldiers could not be kept from bursting into the city in the hope 
of booty. (6. R. : si conciderit, nOn possunt (poterunt) continOrl.) 


658. Ideal Conditions in Oratid OblI<jua A \ . 

1. Ait 86 si tlrStur “ Quam hOc suave ” dicttirnm, C., Fin. , 11. 27, 88; he 
declares that if he were to be burnt he would say , “ How sweet this is .” 
(6. R. ; si flrar, dicam, same form as Logical.) 

2. VoluptStem si ipsa pr 5 sO loquitur concOsstram arbitror DlgnitStl, 

C., Fin., hi. i,l; I think that if Pleasure were to speak for herself , she 
would yield ( the palm ) to Virtue. The context shows that the condi- 
tion is Ideal, not Logical. SI loquatur, concOdat. Compare 596, r. i, 

659. Unreal Conditions in Oratid Obliqua. 

1. Titurius clfimitabat EburOnOs, si [Caesar] adesset, ad castra ventures 
[n5n] esse, Caes., B.G., v. 29, 2 ; Titurius kept crying out that ij 
Caesar were there , the Eburones would not be coming to the camp. 

(6. R. ; si Caesar adesset, EburOnOs nOn venlrent.) On the rareness oi 
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this form, see 597 , r. 4; and even this passage has been emended into 
ventures sese (for esse). 

2. [Appdrebat] si difltias vlzisset, Hamilcare dace PoenOs arma Itaiiae 
inldtflrOs faisse, L., xxi. 2, 2; it was evident that if he had lived longer , 
the Panics would have carried their arms into Italy under Hamilcar's 
conduct. 

3. Nisi eO ipsO tempore nflntil de Caesaris victoria essent aliatl exlstimS- 

bant plerlque futttrum faisse at (oppidam) Smitteretur, Caes., B.C., ill. 
10 1, 3; had not news of Caesar's victory been brought at that very time , 
most persons thought the city would have been lost . (6. R. : nisi nflntil 

aliatl essent, oppidam amissam esset.) 

Note.— A s the Plupf. Indie, is sometimes used (rhetorically) for the Subjv. (254 , b. 
3), 60 the ordinary Pf. Inf. is sometimes employed instead of the Periphrastic : 

NemO mihi persufidfibit multOs praestantes virOs tanta esse cflndtOs 
(= cOnStflrOs faisse) nisi animO cernerent (597, r. i) posteritatem ad s8 perti- 
nfire, C., Cat.M., 23,82 ; no one will persuade me that (so) many eminent men had 
made such mighty endeavor's, had they not seen with their minds' (eye) that posterity 
belonged to them. Agricola solfibat nSrnire s8 prlma in iuventa stadium 
philosophiae acrias hausisse (0. R. : hauserat), nl prfldentia matris coercu- 
isset, Cf. Tac., Agr., 4, 5 ; Agricola used to relate that in his earliest youth he would 
have drunk in more eagerly the study qf philosophy , had not his mother's prudence 
restrained him. 

So with potoisse : 

(Pompeium) plerlque exlstimant si acrias ZnsequI voluisset bellam eO die 
potoisse flnlre, Caes., B.C., in. 51, 3 ; most people think that if Pompey had (but) 
determined to follow up more energetically , he could have finished the war on that day. 
(6. R. : si voluisset, potuit, 597, r. 3.) Namque ilia multitfldine si sana mens 
esset (597, r. 1) Graeciae, supplicium Persia dare potoisse, Nep., xvii. 5, 2 ; for 
with that number, if Greece had had ( had been in her) sound mind , the Persians 
might have paid the penalty (due). (5. R. : si sana m6ns esset Graeciae, sappli- 
cinm Persae dare potueront.) 


Pronouns In Oratld OblTqua. 

660. 1. The Reflexive is used according to the principles 
laid down in 520 if. 

2. The person addressed is usually ille ; less often is. 

Ariovistus respondit nisi decedat [Caesar] ses8 ilium prO host© habitfl- 
rum : quod si earn interfecerit, maltls sSs e nObilibas prlncipibasque popull 
Rdmanl gratom esse factflrum, Caes., B.G . , 1. 44, 12 (657, 9). 

Of course, this does not exclude the ordinary demonstrative use. 


3. Hie and iste are commonly changed into ille or is, nunc 
is changed into turn and tunc, except when already contrasted 
with tunc, when it is retained (S., lug., 109, 3 ; m, 1). 


DiodOrus [respondit] iUad argentum s6 paucls illis diSbus mlsisse Lily- 
baeum, C., Fern, iv. 18, 39 (398, r. 4), 
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4 . H5S is nsed when the narrator’s party is referred to ; 
compare Caes., B.G., 1. 44, below. 

5. Ipse seems to be used sometimes in 6. 0 . with reference 
to the principal subject, as contrasted with the person ad- 
dressed. Usually, however, ipse would have occurred in the 

6. B. as well. 

Ariovistus respondit : 8! ipse populO BOmSnO n5n praeserfberet, quemad- 
modum su9 iflre tLterfitur, nOn oportfire s8s6 ft popolO R0mSn5 in snO iflre 
iinpedXrl, Caes., B.G. , 1. 36, 2 ( 657 ). 

661. Specimens of the conversion of Or&tiO Obliqua into 
Oratio Becta. 


Or&tiO Obliqua. 


GrSti5 RScta. 


I. Ariovistus respondit : 

Transisse Rhenum sese nOn sua 
sponte sed rogatuw et arcessitum 
a Gallis ; nOn sine mSgnS spe ma- 
gnisque praemiis domum propin- 
quOsaue reliqimse; sedes haWe 
in Gallia ab ipsis concess&s, obsides 
ipsOrum voluntate datOs ; stlpen- 
dium capere iure belli, quod vic- 
tOres victls impOnere cOnsuertW. 
Non sese Gallis sed Gallos sibl bel- 
lum intub’sse; omnes Galliae clvi- 
tates ad se oppdgnandum vems.se 
et contra se castra habuisse ; eas 
omnes cOpids a se UnO proelio pul- 
s ds ac superatds esse. SI iterum 
experirl velint , se iterum paratum 
esse decertare ; si pace utl velint , 
inlquum esse de stlpendiO recusdre, 
quod sua voluntate ad id tempus 
pependmW. Amlcitiam popull 
Romani sibl OrnamentO et prae- 
sidiO, non detrimentO esse oport ere 
idque se ea spe petisse. SI per 
populum Romanum stlpendium 
remittd^/r et deditlcil subtrahan- 
tur, non minus libenter sese recusa- 
turum popull Romani amlcitiam 
quam appe Uen7. Quod multittl- 
dinem GermanOrum in Galliam 
tradftcaf, id se sui muniendl, nOn 
Galliae impugnandae causa fac ere ; 
eius rel testimOniO esse quod nisi 
rogatus non ven erit et quod bellum 
nOn intul erit sed defender*/. 

Caes., B.G. , 1. 44. 


Transn Rhenum nOn med sponte 
sed rogatus et arcessltus ft Gallis ; 
nOn sine magna spe magnlsque 
praemiis domum propinquOsque 
reliqut ; sedes habed in Gallia ab 
ipsis concessas, obsides ipsorum 
voluntate datOs ; stlpendium cap id 
iure belli, quod victOres victls im- 
pOnere cOnsuerttn/. NOn ego Gai- 
ns sed Galll mihl bellum intule- 
runt ; omnes Galliae clvitfites ad 
me oppugnandum ven erunt et con- 
tra me castra habuenm / ; eae om- 
nes cOpi ae a me uno proelio pulsae 
ac superatae sunt. SI iterum ex- 
perirl volunt , iterum parfitus sum 
decertare, sx pace utl volunt , inl- 
quum est d6 stlpendiO recusare, 
quod sua voluntate ad hOc tempus 
pependmm/. Amlcitiam popull 
Romani mihi OrnameutO et prae- 
sidio, nOn detrimentO esse oporte/ 
idque ea spe petit. SI per populum 
Romanum stlpendium remitt etur 
et deditlcil subtrahen/wr, nOn mi- 
nus libenter recusafo? popull Ro- 
mani amlcitiam quam appetit. 
Quod multitudinem Germanorum 
in Galliam traducam,* id mel mQ- 
niendl, nOn Galliae impugnandae 
causa facto; eius rel testimOniO est 
quod nisi rogatus non vent et quod 
bellum nOn intuR sed defend*. 

* Allusion to the preceding speech, 
otherwise traducO. 
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Gratis Obllqua. 

2 . H\8 Caesar ita respondii : 

Ed siln minus dubitatiOnis darl 
quod eas res quas legatl Helvetil 
commemordssewtf memoria ten eret 
atque ed gravius fer re quO minus 
merits popull Roman! accid issent ; 
qui si alicGius iniGriae siblcOnscius 
fuisset nOn tuisse difficile cavSre ; 
sed eO deceptum quod neque com- 
missum a s6 intellegere/ quare ti- 
meret neque sine causa timendum 
put aret. Quod si veteris contume- 
liae obllvlscl vellet , num etiam re- 
centium iniuriarum, quod ed invito 
iter per prOvinciam per vim temp- 
t assent, quod AeduOs, quod Am- 
barrOs, quod Allobrogas vex&ssent 
memoriam depOnere posset Quod 
sua Victoria tarn Insolenter glOria- 
rentur , quodque tarn diG se impGne 
tulisse iniGrifts admlr drentur eO- 
dem pertinere. Consume enim 
deos immortales quO gravius ho- 
mines ex commutatione rerum 
doleant, quOs prO scelere eOrum 
ulclscl velint , his secundiOres in- 
terdum res et diGturniorem impu- 
nitatem concedere. Cum ea ita 
sint, tamen si obsides ab ils siln 
dentur, utl ea quae poWiceantur 
factGrOs intellegai, et si Aeduls de 
iniGrils quas ipsls socilsque eOrum 
intul erint, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfacian/, sese cum ils pacem 
esse facturum. 

Caes., B.G. , 1. 14. 


3. Sulla regl patefecit : 

Quod pollicetor, senatum et 
populum KOmanum, quoniam arn- 
plius armls valmssent, nOn in gra- 
tiam hab ituros; faciundum ali- 
quid, quod illOrum magis quam 
sua re tulisse vid eretur; id ideO in 
prOmptG esse , quoniam Iugurthae 
cOpiam hab eret, quem si Romanis 
tradidisse/, fore ut till plGrimum 
deber^wr; amlcitiam, foedus, Nu- 
midiae partem, quam nunc pet eret, 
tunc GltrO adven turam. 

% S., lug., hi. 


Gratis Rfiota. 


Hdc mihi minus dubitatiOnis 
datur (juod eas res quas vos, legatl 
Helvetil, commemorates, memoria 
teneo atque hdc gravius ferd quO 
minus merits popull RSmanI acci- 
d erunt ; qui si alicGius iniGriae 
sib! cOnscius fuisset, nOn iuit diffi- 
cile cavere ; sed eS deceptus quod 
neque commissum a se intellegsdatf 
quarG timeret neque sine causa ti- 
mendum put dJbat. Quod si veteris 
contumeliae obllvlscl void, num 
etiam recentium iniGriarum, quod 
me invito iter per prOvinciam per 
vim temptdsfts, quod AeduOs, quod 
AmbarrSs, quod Allobrogas vexa- 
stis , memoriam dSpOnere posswwf 
Quod vestra Victoria tam Insolenter 
gloria mini, quodque tam diG vos 
impGne tulisse iniGrias admlr amini 
eOdem pertin et. CSnsu vverunt 
enim dl immortales quO gravius 
homines ex commGtatiOne rSrum 
doleant, quOs pro scelere eOrum 
ulclscl volunt , fils secundiOres in- 
terdum res et diQturniOrem impG- 
nitatem concSdere. Cum haec ita 
sint, tamen si obsides a vobis mihi 
dabuntur , utl ea, quae pollicmtm, 
factGrOs intellegara et si Aeduls do 
iniGrils quas ipsls socilsque eOrum 
intuk’s/is, item si Allobrogibus 
satisfacieits, ego vddiscum pacem 
facicm. 


Quod pollicms, senatus et popu- 
lus ROmanus quoniam ampnus 
armls valummt, nSn in gratiam 
h&hebunt ; faciundum aliquid, quod 
illOrum magis quam tua retulisse 
vid eatur; id ideo in prOmptG est , 
quoniam Iugurthae cOpiam habss, 
quem si Romanis tradidem tibi 

S lurimum debe bitur; amicitia, foe- 
us, Numidiae pars , quam nunc 
petis, tunc GltrO advemetf. 
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OrfitiO Obllqua. OrStiO Rficta. 

4 . Atheni ernes deploraverunt 
vdstationem populationemque mi- 
ser dbilem agrorum. Neque se id Non id qnerimur quod hostilia 
queri quod hostilia ab hoste passl ab hoste passl sumus. Sunt enim 
forent ; esse enim quaedam belli quaedam belli ifira quae ut facere 
iQra quae ut facere ita pati sit fas. ita patl est fas. Sata extirl, dirui 
Sata exuri, dirui tScta, praedas tecta, praedas hominum pecorum- 
hominum pecorumque agi misera queagi misera magis quam indlgna 
magis quam indlgna patientl esse ; patientl sunt ; verum enim v6r0 id 
verum enim vBrO id se querl, quod qnerimur quod is, qui Rflmanos 
is, qui Remands alienigenas et oar- alienigenas et barbarOs voc at, adeO 
bards voce/, ade<3 omnia simul dl- omnia simul divina hQmSnaque 
vina hhmanaque iura pollu erit ut ihra pollu^ ut priOre populatione 
priore populatiOne cum Infernis cum Infernis diis, secunda cum su- 
diis, secunda cum supeiis bellum peris bellum nefarium gesserit. 
nefarium gesserit. Omnia sepul- Omnia sepulcra monumentaque dl- 
cra monumentaque diruta esse in ruta sunt in flnibus nostris, omni- 
finibus suls, omnium nhdatds um nQdati manes, nullius ossa terra 
manes, nullius ossa terra tegi. tegmitur. Qualem terram Atticam 
Qualem terram Atticam tecerit, fee it, exdrnatam quondam opulen- 
exOrnatam quondam opulentam- tamque, talem is , si lie ebit (or : 
que, talem eum si liceatf AetOliam lie eat) AetOliam Graeciamque om- 
Graeciamque omnem t&cturum . nem isuciet (or : facia/)- Urbis 
Urbis quoque suae similem def(5r- quoque nostrae similis dgfhrmitaa 
mit atem futuram fuisse , nisi R5- fwisset , nisi R<5mani subvenissent. 
mani subvenissent. 

L., xxxi. 30. 


INVOLVED ORATiO OBLTQUA. ATTRACTION OF 
MOOD. 

662. SratiO Obllqua proper depends on some verb of Thinking or 
Saying, expressed or understood. In a more general sense the term 6. 
Obllqua is used of all complementary clauses that belong to ideal rela- 
tions. The principle is the same in both sets of sentences, for in the 
one, as in the other, the Infinitive takes its dependencies in the Sub- 
junctive, on account of the close relation between the Ideal mood and 
the Substantive Idea of the verb. Hence the favorite combination of 
the Infinitive and the Ideal Second person : 

Difficile est amlcitiam manure si & virtflte defficerls, C., Lael., 11 , 37; it 
is hard for friendship to abide if you (one) have fallen away from vir- 
tue. Proprium htimanl ingenil est Odisse quem laeserls, Tac., Agr. , 42, 
4 ; it is ( peculiar to) human nature to hate whom you have injured. 
(But Odistl quem laesistl.) 

The so-called attraction of mood, by which clauses originally Indica- 
tive become Subjunctive in dependence on Subjunctives, is another 
phase of the same general principle. 
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663. 1. All clauses which depend on Infinitives and Sub- 
junctives, and form an integral part of the thought, are put 
in the Subjunctive (Subjunctive by Attraction). 

RecordfitiOne nostrae amlcitiae sic fruor at befits vlxisse videar quia cum 
ScIpiOne vlxerim, C., Lad . ,4, 15 : 1 enjoy the remembrance of our friend- 
ship so much that I seem to have lived happily because I lived with 
Scipio. Vereor nB dam minaere velim labOrem augeam, C., Leg., 1, 4, 12 ; 
I fear lest while I am wishing to lessen the toil I may increase it (dam 
minaere volO, aageB). IstO bond CLtfire dam adsit, com absit, nB requlrfis, 
C., Cat.M ., 10, 33 (263, 2, a). QofirB flfibat at omnium oeulBs quotiBscum- 
qae in ptlblicum prOdlsset ad sB converteret, Nep., vii. 3, 5 (567; quotiBs- 
camque prBdierat convertBbat). Nesclre quid antequam nfitus sis accident) 
id est semper esse pnerom, C., Or ., 34, 120 ; not to know what happened 
before you were bom , (that) is to be always a boy. Fraos Idem in parvis 
sibl praestrnit ut cum operae pretium sit, com mercBde mfignfi fallat, L., 
xxviii. 42, 7 ; fraud lays itself a foundation of credit in small things 
in order that when it is worth while it may make a great profit by 
cheating. [Arfineolae] rite texunt at si quid inhaeserit confidant, C., 
N. D. , 11. 48, 123 (567 ; si quid inhaesit cOnflciunt). Abeuntl si qoid popBs- 
cerit concSdere mOris, Tac., O., 21, 4 ; to the departing {guest ) it is 
customary to grant anything that he asks (si quid popBscit concBdunt). 


Notes.— 1 . Dam not unfrequently resists the Attraction both in prose and poetry : 
Tantum nB nocefis dam vis prOdesse vidBtO, Ov., TV., 1 . 1 , 101 (548). 

2. On the retention of the Indie, in Relative clauses, see 628, R. 


2. Partial Obliquity. — (a) From this it is easy to see how the 
Subjunctive came to be used in a Generic or Iterative sense after 
Tenses of Continuance. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative 
may all involve the Notion of Habit, Will, Inclination, Endeavor, and 
the complementary clauses would follow the sense rather than the form. 
For examples, see 567, N. 

(&) So also is explained the use of the Subjunctive in Causal Sen- 
tences, and especially in Conditional Sentences, where the Apodosis is 
embodied in the leading verb. 

(Iugurtha) timBbat Iram senfitfLs (= nB IrfiscerBtor senfitos) nl pfiroisset 
iBgfitls, S., lug. , 25, 7 (601). [Ubils] aoxiliom suom (= sB auxilifitflrum) 
poUicitus est, si ab SuBbls premerentur, Caes., B.O., iv. 19, 1. Praetor 
aedem (— sB aediflcStdrom) DiovI vBvit si eO di6 hostls ffidisset, L., xxxi. 
21, 12. 

The idea of 6. 0 . is shown in the tense : 

SI per Metellum licitum esset mfitrBs veniBbant (= ventdrae erant), C., 
Verr. y v. 49, 129 . [Dictator] ad bostem dfieft nfUlB locB nisi necessitfis 
oBgeret fortdnae sB commissurus, L., xxii. 12, 2 (438, N.). 
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PARTICIPIAL SENTENCES. 

664 . Participles are used in Latin even more extensively 
than in English, to express a great variety of subordinate 
relations, such as Time and Circumstance, Cause and Occa- 
sion, Condition and Concession. The classification cannot 
always be exact, as one kind blends with another. 

Remarks. — i. It is sometimes convenient to translate a Participial 
Sentence by a coordinate clause, but the Participle itself is never coor- 
dinate, and such clauses are never equivalents. (410, r. 2.) 

Uftnlius Galium caestun torque spolidvit, L., vi. 42, 5; Manlius slew the 
Gaul and stripped him of his neckchain (after slaying the Gaul stripped 
him of his neckchain, having slain, etc.). (MiltiadBs) capitis absolfltus, 
pectoris mult&tus est, Nep., i. 7, 6; Miltiades ( though ) acquitted of a cap- 
ital charge , was mulcted in (a sum of) money (was acquitted , but mulcted). 

2. A common translation of the Participle is an abstract substan- 
tive; see 325, r. 3; 437, n. 2. 

Nec terra mttt&ta mttt&vit mOrfis, L., xxxvn. 54, 18 ; nor hath the 
change of laud changed the character. Teucer Ulix 6 n reum facit Aiftcis 
occlsl, Quint., iv. 2, 13; Teucer indicts TJlysses for the murder of Ajax. 
Inter haec parftta atque dScrSta, S.,0.,43, 3- 

3. On the Participle after verbs of Perception and Representation, 
see 536. 


665. Participles may represent Time When. 

Alexander moriSns finulum suum dederat Perdiccae, Nep., xviii. 2 , 1; 
Alexander (when he was) dying , had given his ring to Perdiccae. 
Dionfsius tyrannus Syr deflate expulsus Corinthl puerQe docebat, C., Tusc . , 
m. 12, 27; Dionysius the tyrant , (after he had been) exiled from Syra- 
cuse (after his exile from Syracuse), taught (a) hoys' (school) at Corinth. 

Ablative Absolute. 

(SolOn et Pteistratus) ServiO TulliO rSgnante viguSrunt, C., Br., 10, 39; 

Solon and Pisistratus flourished when Servius Tullius was king {in the 
reign of Servius Tullius). SCle ortO VolscI sB drcumvSUStOs vldBrunt, 

Cf. L., iv. g, 13; when the sun was risen (after sunrise), the Volscia/ns 
saw that they were surrounded hy lines of intrenchment. 


Notes.— 1. On the Abl. Abe. of the simple Participle, see 410, n. 4. 

2. Suetonius uses the Abl. Abs. as well as the simple Participle with ante (prius) 
quam : (Tiberius) exc&ssum AugustI nOn prius palam fBcit quam Agrippa 
iuvene interSmptO, Tib., 22 ; see also lul., 58 . 
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666. Participles may represent Cause Why. 

ArBopagltae damndvirunt puerum coturnlcum oculQe fimentem, Cf. 

Quint., v. 9 , 13; the court of Mars* fdill condemned a boy for plucking 
out (because he plucked out) the eyes of quails. AthSniGnsfe Aldbia- 
dem corruption d rSge Persdrum oapere nOluisse C^mSn argulbant, Cf. Nep. , 
vii. 7 , 2; the Athenians charged Alcibiades with having been unwill- 
ing to take Cyme (because he had been) bribed by the King of Persia . 

Ablative Absolute. 

(Rlmdnl veterSs) rlgndrl omnBs volSbant llbertdtis dulddine nlndum 
experts, L., 1. 17, 3 ; the old Romans all wished to have a king over them 
(because they had) not yet tried the sweetness of liberty. 

Note.— A n apparent cause is given by ut, a # • velut, as, for instance , tamquam, 
(so) as , quasi, as if 1 see 602, n. 3. 

In this usage Cicero and Caesar are very careful, employing only quasi, ut. 
Livy introduces tamquam, utpote, velut, and the tendency grows until it reaches 
its culmination in Tacitus. 

667. Participles may represent Condition and Concession. 

SI latet arB prOdest, affert dSprinsa pudOrem, Ov., A. A., 11 . 313 (593, 
2 ). [RXsus] interdum ita repente Srumpit ut eum cupientfis tenure nequed- 
mus, Cf. C., Or., n. 58 , 235 (609). (Miltiadgs) capitis absoltttus, pecfinid 
multdtus est, Nep., i. 7 , 6(664, a. 1 ). 

Ablative Absolute. 

Mdximda virtfltes iaofire omuls necesse est voluptdte dominante, C., Fin., 
11 . 35 , 117 (593, 2 ). 

Note.— On the combination of quamquam, quamvls, and etsl with the Participle, 
see 609, n. 1 ; nisi also is not uncommon ; tamen is sometimes added in the principal 
clause. 


668. Participles may represent Relative Clauses (637). 

OmnlB aliud agentls, aliud simulantle, perfldl (sunt), C., Off., hi. 14, 60 
(637). [PIsistratuB] Homlrl librQe clnfQsOs anted sic dispoeuisse dldtur ut 
nunc hablmuB, C., Or., hi. 34, 137 (637). 

Remark. — So-called, qul dlcitnr, vocdtur, quern voeant ; above-men- 
tioned, quern anted, suprd dlximus. 


669. Future Participle (Active ). — The Future Participle is a verbal 
adjective, denoting Capability and Tendency, chiefly employed in the 
older language with sum, I am, as a periphrastic tense. In later Latin 
it is used freely, just as the Present and Perfect Participles, to express 
subordinate relations. 

Peculiar is the free use of it in Sentences of Design, and especially 
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noticeable the compactness gained by the employment of it in Condi- 
tional Relations. 

670. In later Latin, the Future Participle (active) is used 
to represent subordinate relations (438, n.) : 

1. Time When. 

(Tiberius) tr &iectlln n (= earn trfiiectttrrui esset) Rhenam comme&tam nOn 

trfinsmlsit, Suet! 7 ~ 7 %., i8 ; when Tiberius was about to cross the Rhine , 
he did not send over the provisions. 

2 . Cause Why. 

DfirldiculO fait senez foedissimae adUlfttiOnis tamtam Inf&mi& tisfiras, 

Tac., Ann., in. 57, 3 ; a butt of ridicule was the old man , as infamy 
was the only gain he would make by his foul fawning. Antioehas b&cCL- 
ras d6 bells BdmfinO erat tamquam nSn trftnsittLrls in Asiam ROm&nls, 
L., xxxvi. 41, 1 ( 602 , n. 3 ). 

3 . Purpose (usually after a verb of Motion). 

(Maroboduus) mlsit lSgfitSs ad Tiberium SrfittLrSs aozilia, Tac. , Arm. n. 
46 ( 438 , N.). CSnsol Lfirtsam est prefect ns, ibi dS summfi belli cSnsolt&ta- 

rai, L., xxxvi. 14, 5 . 

Note. — T he Pr. Participle is sometimes used in a similar sense, but the Purpose is 
only an inference 

LSgfitl vSnSront nfLntiant&s Asiae qnoqne clvit&tSs eollicitSrl, L., xxxi. a, 

1; envoys came with the announcement that the states of Asia also were tampered with. 

4 . Condition and Concession. 

(1) Protasis. 

DSditdrls s6 Hanniball fuisse accersendum RSmftnSmm praesidium 1 L., 

xxin. 44, 2 ; if they had been ready to surrender to Hannibal , would 
they have had to send for a Roman garrison f (= el dSditdrl foissent, 
6. E. : 81 dSditdrl faSrunt.) 

( 2 ) Apodosis. . 

Qaatiant arma, ruptdrl imperiom nl ddeantur, Tac., II., hi. 19, 3 ; 

they clash their arms, ready to break orders , if they be not led forward. 

Libram mlsl ezigentl tibl, missfiras etsl nSn ezSgissSe, Plin., Ep ., hi. 13, 

1 ; I have sent you the book , as you exacted it, although I should have 
sent it even if you had not exacted it. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

671. The Latin language allows greater freedom in the 
arrangement of words than the English. This freedom is, 
of course, due to its greater wealth of inflections. 
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Two elements enter into the composition of a Latin Sen- 
tence, governing to some extent its arrangement : Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric. 

672. 1 . Grammatical arrangement has for its object clear- 
ness. It shows the ideas in the order of development in the 
mind of the speaker. By Grammatical arrangement the 
sentence grows under the view. 

2 . Rhetorical arrangement has for its objects Emphasis 
and Rhythm. It presents a sentence already developed in 
such a way that the attention is directed to certain parts of 
it especially. 

(a) Emphasis is produced s 

1. By reversing the ordinary position. 

2. By approximation of similars or opposites. 

3. By separation. 

In all sentences Beginning and End are emphatic points. In long 
sentences the Means as well as the Extremes are the points of emphasis. 

(b) Rhythm. — Much depends on the rhythmical order of words, for 
which the treatises of the ancients are to be consulted. Especially 
avoided are poetic rhythms. So, for example, the Dactyl and Spondee, 
or close of an Hexameter at the end of a period. 

673. Two further principles seem to underlie the arrange- 
ment of Latin sentences : (a) that of the ascending construc- 
tion ; (Z>) that of the descending construction. In the 
ascending construction, which is more common, the prin- 
cipal word is placed last, and the subordinate ones, in the 
order of their importance, precede. In the descending con- 
struction the reverse is the process. The descending con- 
struction is regular in definitions. 

674. Rule I. — The most simple arrangement of a sentence 
is as follows : 

1 . The Subject and its Modifiers. 

2 . The Predicate and its Modifiers. 

1 . Dionysius tyrannus, Syrficfisls expulsus, 2 . CorinthI puerOs docfibat, 

C., Tusc., in. 12 , 27 (665). 

Rhetorical positions : 

Fotentts sequitur invidia, Quint., iv. 1, 14 (477, n. 4). NObls nOn satis- 
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&dt ipse Dfimosthenes, Cf. C., Or., 29, 104 (552, r. i). Dlscrlptus (erat) 
popnlns oenstl, Ordinibus, aetatibus, C., Leg., m. 19, 44 (397). Intrfi 
moenia sunt hostes, S., (7., 52, 35 (477). 

Remark. — The modifiers of the predicate stand in the order of their 
importance. The following arrangement is common : 

1. Place, Time, Cause, or Means. 2. Indirect Object. 3. Direct 
Object. 4. Adverb. 5. Verb. * 

Note.— T he postponement of the subject is rare and always for definite reasons in 
the classical period ; later it becomes a mannerism, especially in the elder Pliny ; to a 
less degree in Nepos and Livy. 

675. Rule II. — Interrogative Sentences begin with the 
interrogative, subordinate clauses with the leading particle 
or relative. 

Qnis eumdlligat quern metuatl C Lael., 15, 53 (629). Postquam Caesar 
pervfinit obsides popOscit, Caes., B.O., 1. 27, 3 (561). SI splritum dadt 
vlvit, C., Inv. t 1. 46, 86 (595). QuI timfire desierint Odisse incipient, Tac., 
Agr., 32 (567). 

Rhetorical position : 

[N&ttlram] si sequCmur dncem, nnmquam aberr&bimus, C., Off., 1. 28, 
100 (595). De fattlrls rebus etsl semper difficile est dlcere, tamen interdum 
ooniectfirS possls accedere, C., Fam ., vi. 4, 1 ( 604 ). [CatO] mlrSrl 86 fiifibat 
quod nOn rldfiret haruspez, haruspicem cum vldisset, C., Div., n. 24, 51 
(567). 


676. Rule III. — An Adjective usually precedes, but often 
follows, the word to which it belongs ; a dependent Genitive 
usually follows the governing word ; so too does a word in 
Apposition. 

Saepe mSgna indoles virtfltis priusquam rel pfiblicae prOdesse potuisset ex- 
•tincta est, C., Ph., v. 17, 47 (577). Sensum ooulOrum praeoipit animus, 
Quint., vi. 2, 6 (540). 

Rhetorical position : 

[Isocrates] queritur pits honOris corporum quam animOrum virtdtibu 
darl, Quint., iii. 8, 9 (542, r.). [Ager], cum multes annds quievit, fiberiSrfe 
efferre frflges solet, C., Br., 4, 16 (567). Ver6mur n6 parum Me liber 
mellis et absinthil multum habere videfttur, Quint., iii. i, 5 (550). 

Remarks. — 1. The demonstrative pronouns regularly precede; the 
possessives regularly follow. 

VerCmur ne Me liber absintMI multum habere videfitur, Quint., in. 
1, 5 (550). Torqu&tus fllium suum necfirl ifUsit, S., C., 52, 30 (540). 
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Rhetorical position: 

Recordfire tempos illud, cum pater CfiriO maerSns iacSbat in lectO, C., 
Ph., 11. 18, 45 (580). OsculStur tigrim suns cttstOe, Sen., E.M., 85, 41 
(309, 2 ). 

2. Ordinals regularly follow, Cardinals regularly precede the sub- 
stantive. 

3 . Mahy expressions have become fixed formulae : so titles, proper 
names, and the like ; see 288. 

Faoinus est vinclre clvem ROmfinum, C., Verr., v. 66, 170 (535). 

4. The titles rex, imperator, etc., frequently precede the proper name 
with which they are in apposition. 

5 . New modifiers of either element may be inserted, prefixed, or 
added : 

CatOnem vldl in bibliothecS sedentem multis circumffisum Steicfrum 
libris, C., Fin. , 111. 2, 7 ( 536 ). Saepe magna indoles virttltis priusquam 
rel pfiblicae prSdesse potuisset exstincta est, C., Fh., v. 17, 47 (577). At 
videte hominis intolerSbilem audaciam, C. , Dorn. , 44, 1 15 (488) . (Aristides) 
interfoit pfignae nSvSll apud Salamlna, Nep., hi. 2, 1. 

Notes.— 1. The tendency in Latin was to reverse the Indo-Germanic rule by which 
an attributive adjective and a dependent Genitive preceded the governing word. But in 
early Latin the adjective still holds its place more often before its substantive, while the 
Genitive has already succumbed for the most part to the tendency. In the classical 
period the adjective is more often used after its substantive. But neither position 
can be strictly called rhetorical. The same is true of the possessive pronoun. 

2. The original force of a following adjective or Genitive was restrictive or apposi- 
tional, while, when it preceded, it formed a close compound with its substantive ; thus, 
bonus homd, a good man (one idea) ; hom5 bonus, a man (one idea) who is good 
(another idea). In classical Latin this distinction is no longer inevitable, though it is 
often essential. 


677. Rule IV. — Adverbs are commonly put next to their 
verb (before it when it ends a sentence), and immediately 
before their adjective or adverb. 

ZOnOnemcum Athenls essem audiebam frequenter ,C., N.D., 1 . 21 , 59 

(585). CaedI dlscipulfe minims velim, Quint., i. 3 , 13 (257). Viz culquam 
persufidSbatur GraeciS omni cSssurOs (RSmftnOe), L., xxxm. 32 , 3 (546, r. i). 
[RIsub] interdtun ita repents Srumpit ut eum cupientis tenSre nequeSmus, 
C., Or., 11 . 58 , 235(609). 

Rhetorical positions : 

flram] bene Ennius initium dixit Insfiniae, C., Tusc., rv. 23 , 52(440). 
Saepe mSgna indoles virttltis priusquam rel pfiblicae prOdesse potuisset ex- 
stincta est, C., Ph., v. 17 , 47 (577). 


Remarks. — 1. Fere, paene, prope, usually follow : 

Nemb fere saltat sObrius nisi forte Insanit, C., Mur., 6, 13 (591, a. 4 ). 

2 . Negatives always precede, see 448. 
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Note.— T he separation of adverbs from their adjectives is rare, except in the case of 
tarn and quam, which Plautus, Terence, Cicero, and later authors often separate, 
e. g. y by a preposition : tain ah tonal exitid. Hyperbaton with other adverbs is rare. 

678. Rule V. — Prepositions regularly precede their case 
(413). 

A rSctfi oOnscientiS trfiversum ungaem nSn oportet discedere, C., Att., 
xiii. 20 , 4 (328, i). 

Remarks. — i. On versos, tenas, and the postposition of cum in com- 
bination with the personal pronouns and the relative, see 413, R. i. 

2. Monosyllabic prepositions are not unfrequently put between the 
adjective and substantive : mfigmi cum cdrft. See 413, R. 2. 

Less frequently they are placed between the Gen. and substantive; 
except when the relative is employed. 

3. Dissyllabic prepositions are sometimes put after their case (Ana- 
strophe), especially after a relative or demonstrative: most frequently 
oontrft, inter, propter. So also adverbs. See 413, r. i. 

4 . The preposition may be separated from its case by a Gen. or an 
adverb (413, r. 3) : ad Appl Claud! senectutem accedebat etiam ut caecus 
eeset, C., Cat.M ., 6, 16 (553, 4 ). 

5 . Monosyllabic prepositions, such as cum, ex, de, pert, sometimes ap- 
pend the enclitics -que, -ve, -ne, as, exque ils, and from them . Usually, 
however, the enclitics join the dependent substantive: in patriamque 
rediit, and returned to his country. See 413, n. 3. 

On the position of per, see 413, n. 2. 

679. Rule VI. — Particles vary. 

Enim commonly takes the second, seldom the third place; nam and 
namque are regularly prepositive. See 498, n. 1. 

Erg 5 in the syllogism precedes, elsewhere follows; igitur is com- 
monly second or third; itaque regularly first. See 502, n. 2; 500, r. 

Tamen is first, but may follow an emphatic word. See 490. 

Etiam usually precedes, quoque always follows. See 478, 479. 

Quidem and d 8 mum (at length) follow the word to which they 
belong. 

680. Rule VII. — A word that belongs to more than one 
word regularly stands before them all, or after them all, 
sometimes after the first (291). 

Ariovirtus respondit multls s 6 s 6 nObilibus prlncipibusque popull EOmSnl 
grStum esse factflrum, Caes., B.G., 1 . 44 , 12 (657, 9 ). [Isocrates] queritur 
pits honQris corporum quam animOrum virtttibus darl, Quint., iii. 8 , 9 (542, 
r.). Longum est mtlQrum persequl CLtilitates et asinOrum, C., N.D . , n. 
64 , 159(254, R. 1 ). 
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681. Rule VIII. — Words of kindred or opposite meaning 
are often put side by side for the sake of complement or 
contrast. 

Manns mannm lavat, one hand washes the other. [Cat®] mirSrl s® 
fiiebat quod n®n rldSret haruspex, haruspicem cum vldisBet, C., Div., n. 
24, 51 ( 567 ). Emit morte immortalitStem, Quint., ix. 3, 71 ( 404 ). 

682. Rule IX. — Contrasted Pairs . — When pairs are con- 
trasted, the second is put in the same order as the first, but 
often in inverse order. The employment of the same order 
is called Anaphora (repetition). The inverse order is called 
Chiasmus , or crosswise position, and gives alternate stress. 
The principle is of wide application, not merely in the sim- 
ple sentence but also in the period. 

Same order (Anaphora). 

FortfLna (1) vestra (2) facit ut Irae (1) meae (2) temperem, L., xxxvi. 
35, 3 ( 553 , 1). M&l® t® sapiens (1) hostis (2) metuat quam stultl (1) elves 
(2) laudent, L., xxii. 39, 20 ( 546 , r. 2). 

Inverse order (Chiasmus). 

Ante videmus (1) fulgOrem (2) quam sonum (2) audifimus (1), Sen., N. Q., 
11. 12, 6 ( 577 ). ParvI sunt forls (1) arma (2) nisi est consilium (2) doml 
(1), C., Off., 1. 22, 76 ( 411 , R. 2). 

Remark. — Chiasmus is from the Greek letter X (chi): 

1. Forte y 2. arma 

2. cOnsilium A I# doml. 

683. Poetical Peculiarities. — In the poets we find many varieties 
of arrangement of substantive and adjective, designed to draw especial 
attention to the idea or to color the verse. These occur chiefly in the 
Hexameter and Pentameter, but to a lesser degree also in other meas- 
ures. Thus the substantive and adjective are put either at the end of 
each hemistich, or at the beginning of each hemistich, or one is at the 
end of the first and the other at the beginning of the second. 

Cerberus et nullds hodi® petat improbus umbras | et iaceat tacita lapsa 
cafJna sera, Prop., iv. (v.) 11, 25 . Puniceb stSbis sfirSs Svincta cothumo , 
V., Ec ., 7, 32 . M6 similem vestrls moribus esse putfisl Prop., h. (hi.) 
29 (27), 32 . 

ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

684. A period is a compound sentence with one or more 
subordinate clauses, in which sentence the meaning is kept 
suspended to the close. 

28 
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685 . Latin periods may be divided into two classes : 

1. Responsive or Apodotic, in which a Protasis has an 
Apodosis. 

2. Intercalary or Enthetic, in which the various items are 
inserted in their proper place between Subject and Predicate. 

Ut saepe homines aegrl morbO gravi, cum aestd febrlque iactantur, 
si aquam gelidam biberunt, primo relevarl videntur, deinde multfi 
gravius vehementiusque affllctantur : sic hie morbus, qul est in re pub- 
lics, relevatus istlus poena, vehementius, reliquls vlvls, ingravescet, 
C., Cat., i. 13, 81 (Apodotic). 

Catuvolcus, rex dlmidiae partis EburOnum, qul Una cum Anqbiorige 
cOnsilium inierat, aetate iam cOnfectus, cum labOrem aut belli aut fugae 
ferre non posset, omnibus precibus detestatus Ambiorigem, qul Sius 
cOnsilil auctor fuisset, taxo, cuius raagna in Gallia Germaniaque cOpia 
est, se exanimavit, Caes., B.G. , vi. 31, 5 (Enthetic). 


686. Nagelsbach’s careful study of the subject has led to the fol- 
lowing results. The simplest period is composed of one subordinate (a) 
and one principal (A) clause ; the principal varieties are : (1) a : A , 
where the principal clause follows the subordinate ; (2) A (a) A, where 
the subordinate clause is inserted within the principal clause ; (3) A | o, 
where the principal clause precedes the subordinate clause ; (4) a (A) a, 
where the principal clause is inserted within the subordinate clause. 
When two subordinate clauses {a, b ), independent of each other, are 
used, the forms are : (5) a : A | b ; (6) a : A (b) a; (7) A (a) A | b; (8) 
A ( a ) A (b) A ; (9) a : (b : A). If the dependent clauses are of different 
degree ( a , a, A ), that is, one depending upon the other, some fifteen 
additional forms are allowable. 

Some examples are : 

a (A) a : illOrum vides quam niteat OrStiO, C. , Fin. , iv. 3, 5 . a : {b : A) : 
efir nOlint, etiamsl taceant, satis dlcunt, C., Div. in Caec ., 6, 21. a : a : A : 
quid agatur, cum aperuerS, facile erit statuere, C., Ph. f v. 2, 6. a : A | a: 
illud quid sit, scire cupiO, quod iacis obscure, C., Att., 11. 7, 4 . a \ a (A) a : 
n 5 s utl exspect&rSmus sS, rellquit qul rogSret, Varro, R . R ., 1. 2, 32. 
A | a (a) a : mando tib! plane, tOtum ut videSs cfiius modi sit, C., Att., 1. 
12, 2 . 


687 . Periods are also divided into Historical and Oratorical. The 
former are, as a rule, simple. The most common form is a : A, i.e., 
where a subordinate clause is followed by a leading clause : Id ubi 
dlxisset hastam in hostium fines emittebat, L., 1. 42, 13 . Another com- 
mon period, developed and much liked by Livy, and later by Tacitus, 
was a:a:A , consisting of (1) a participial clause; (2) a clause 
introduced by a conjunction; (3) the principal clause. Cf. Tac., Ann ., 
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n. 69, 3 , detentui ubi . . . accSpit plsbem prOtorbat. Historians, 

having much occasion for description, are also prone to use the 
descending period, i.e . , the form in which the principal clause precedes. 
So especially Nepos. Livy likes also to use two independent sub- 
ordinate clauses asyndetically. 

The Oratorical periods are much more diverse and complicated, 
owing to the greater variety of effects at which they aim. We find, 
however, the ascending structure, where the emphasis is continually 
ascending until it culminates at the end, more common. 

See an excellent example in C., Imp ., 5, 11 : 

VOs eum regem inultum esse patieminl qui lBgStum popull RdmSnl 
cOnsulfirem vinculis ac veeberibus atque omn! supplicio EXCRUCIA- 
TUM NECAVIT ? 


FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 

688. Ellipsis is the omission of some integral part of the 
thought, such as the substantive of the adjective (204, n. 1), 
the copula of the predicate (209), the verb of the adverb. 

Unde domd? V., A., viii. 114 ( 391 , r. 2). 

Remark. — When the ellipsis is indefinite, do not attempt to supply 
it. The figure is still much abused by commentators in the explana- 
tion of grammatical phenomena. 

689. Brachylogy (breviloquentia) is a failure to repeat an 
element which is often to be supplied in a more or less 
modified form. 

Tam feilx esses quam fOrmOeissima ( = es) vellem, Ov., Am 1. 8, 27 (302). 

690. Zeugma or Syllepsis is a junction of two words under 
the same regimen, or with the same modifier, although the 
common factor strictly applies but to one. 

Mantis Sc supplied vOcfis ad Tiberium tendSns, Tac., Ann., 11. 29,2; 
stretching out hands and (uttering) suppliant cries to Tiberius. 


691. Aposiopesis is a rhetorical breaking off before the 

close of the sentence, as in the famous Vergilian Qu5s 
ego 

692. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words. 

693. Enallage is a shift from one form to another : vos 0 

Calliope precor, V., A ., ix. 525 . 
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Hypallage is an interchange in the relations of words: 
dare classibus austros, V., A., hi. 61. 

694. Oxymoron is the use of words apparently contradic- 
tory of each other : cum tacent clamant, C., Cat., i. 8, 21 
(582). 

695. Synecdoche is the use of the part for the whole, or the 
reverse : tectum for domum, puppis for navis, mucrd for gladius, 
etc . 

696. Hyp6rbaton, Trajection, is a violent displacement of 
words. Lydia die per omnes te deos oro, H., 0 ., i. 8, 1 (413, 

N. 2). 

697. Anacoluthon, or leant of sequence, occurs when the 
scheme of a sentence is changed in its course. 

698. Hendiadys ( lv 8ia Svolv) consists in giving an analysis 
instead of a complex, in putting two substantives connected 
by a copulative conjunction, instead of one substantive and 
an adjective or attributive genitive. 

Vulgns et multitude, the common herd. Via et ratio (C., Verr . , i. 16 , 
47), scientific method . VI et armls, by force of arms. 

So two verbs may be translated by an adverb and a verb : fundi 
fugSrlque, to be utterly routed. 

699. Constructs Praegnans. So-called constructs prae- 
gnans is nothing but an extended application of the accusa- 
tive of the Inner Object (Object Effected). The result is 
involved, not distinctly stated. 

Exitium inrltat, Cf. Tac., Ann., xm. i, 1 ; he provokes destruction (ad 

exitium inrltat). 

700. Litotes, or Understatement, is the use of an expres- 
sion by which more is meant than meets the ear. This is 
especially common with the Negative. 

HOn indecOrO pulvere sordidl, FT., 0., ii. i, 22 (449, E. 2 ). 
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1. The Verb agrees with its subject in number and person (211). 

2. The Adjective agrees with its subject in gender, number, and case 

( 211 ). 

3. The common Predicate of two or more subjects is put in the 
Plural (285) ; when the genders are different, it takes the strongest 
gender or the nearest (286) ; when the persons are different, it takes 
the first in preference to the second, the second in preference to the 
third (287). 

4. The common Attribute of two or more substantives agrees with 
the nearest, rarely with the most important (290). 

5. The Predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case (211). 

6. The Appositive agrees with its subject in case; if possible, also in 
number and person (321). 

7. The Relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, and 
person (614). 

8. Disproportion is indicated by the comparative with quam pro, 
quam ut, quam qul (298). 

9. I 11 comparing two qualities, use either magis quam with the posi- 
tive, or a double comparative (299). 

10. Superlatives denoting order and sequence are often used parti- 
tively and then usually precede their substantive (291, r. 2). 

11. The Genitive forms mel, tul, sul, nostrl, vestrl, are used mainly 
as objective genitives ; nostrum and vestrum as partitive (304, 2). 

12. The Reflexive is used regularly when reference is made to the 
grammatical subject ; frequently when reference is made to the actual 
subject (309). 

13. The Reflexive is used of the principal subject, when reference is 
made to the thought or will of that subject ; hence, in Infinitive clauses, 
or Indirect Questions, in Sentences of Design, and in OrfttiO OblTqua 
(52 1 ). 

14. The Possessive Pronoun is used instead of the Possessive or Sub- 
jective Genitive in the First and Second Persons (362, 364). 

15. The Appositive to a possessive pronoun is in the Genitive (321, 

r. 2 ). 

16. With words of Inclination and Disinclination, Knowledge and 
Ignorance, Order and Position, Time and Season, the adjective is usu- 
ally employed for the adverb (325, r. 6). 

17. The Indicative, not the Subjunctive, is used in expressions of 
Possibility, Power, Obligation, and Necessity (254, r. i). 
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1 8 . The Potential of the Present or Future is the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive (257); the Potential of the Past is the Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive (258). 

19 . The Optative Subjunctive may be used to express a Wish (260), 
an Asseveration (262), a Command (263), or a Concession (264). 

20 . The First Imperative looks forward to immediate, the Second 
to contingent, fulfilment (268). 

21 . The Negative of the Imperative is regularly nOlI with the Infin- 
itive ; sometimes n 6 with the Perfect Subjunctive (270, r. 2 ), or cav 8 
with the Subjunctive (271) is also used. 

22 . The Infinitive, with or without a subject, may be treated as a 
neuter subject (422), object (423), or predicate (424). 

23 . The Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of Will, Power, 
Duty, Habit, Inclination, Resolve, Continuance, End, etc. (423). 

24 . The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Will and Desire (532). 

25 . The Accusative and Infinitive is used as the object of verbs of 
Emotion (533). 

26 . The Accusative and Infinitive is used in Exclamation (534). 

27 . After verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Perceiving, the 
Present Infinitive expresses action contemporary with that of the gov- 
erning verb, the Perfect, action prior to it, the Future, action future to 
it (530). 

28 . The Genitive of the Gerund and Gerundive is used chiefly 
after substantives and adjectives that require a complement (428). 

29 . The Dative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used mainly in 
post-classical Latin after words of Fitness and Function ; also after 
words of Capacity and Adaptation, and to express Design (429). 

30 . The Accusative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used after verbs 
of Giving and Taking, Sending and Leaving, etc., to indicate Design 
(430). 

31 . The Ablative of the Gerund and Gerundive is used to denote 
Means and Cause, rarely Manner (431). 

32 . The Supine in -um is used chiefly after verbs of Motion to 
express Design (435). 

33 . The Supine in -CL is used chiefly with adjectives to indicate 
Respect (436). 

34 . The Present Participle denotes continuance, the Perfect, comple- 
tion, at the time of the leading verb (282). 

35 . The Future Participle is used in post-Cicerouian Latin to express 
Design (438, n.). 
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36. The Participle is used after verbs of Perception and Represen- 
tation to express the actual condition of the object (536). 

37. The Perfect Participle passive is used after verbs of Causation 
and Desire, to denote impatience of anything except entire fulfilment 
(587). 

38. The subject of a finite verb is in the Nominative (208). 

39. Verbs of Seeming, Becoming, with the passive of verbs of Mak- 
ing, Choosing, Showing, Thinking, and Calling, take two Nomina- 
tives, one of the subject, one of the predicate (206). 

40. With passive verbs of Saying, Showing, Believing, and Per- 
ceiving, the Accusative subject of the Infinitive becomes the Nomina- 
tive subject of the leading verb (528). 

41. The Appositional Genitive is used after v5x, nOmen, verbum, 
r8s, etc. (361, 1). 

42. The Epexegetical Genitive (or Genitive of Explanation) is used 
after genus, vitium, culpa, etc. (861, 2). 

43. The Possessive Genitive is used of the Third Person to denote 
possession (362). 

44. The Subjective Genitive is used of the subject of the action indi- 
cated by the substantive (363, 1) ; the Objective Genitive of the object 
of that action (363, 2). 

45. Essential or permanent qualities are put in the Genitive, 
always with an adjective (365) ; external and transient qualities in the 
Ablative, always with an adjective (400). See No. 82. 

46. The Genitives of Quality and Possession may be used as predi- 
cates (366). 

47. The Partitive Genitive stands for the whole to which a part 
belongs (367). 

48. Adjectives of Fulness and Want, of Knowledge and Ignorance, 
of Desire and Disgust, of Participation and Power, may take the Gen- 
itive (374). Also some present participles used as adjectives, and in 
later Latin some verbals in -fix (375). 

49. Verbs of Reminding, Remembering, and Forgetting take usu- 
ally the Genitive (376) ; but sometimes the Accusative, especially of 
things (376, r.). 

50. Impersonal verbs of Emotion take the Accusative of the Person 
Who Feels, and the Genitive of the Exciting Cause (371). 

51. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, and Acquitting, 
take the Genitive of the Charge (378). 

52. Verbs of Rating and Buying take the Genitive of the General, 
the Ablative of the Particular Value (879, 404). See No. 87. 
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53. Interest and Btfert take the Genitive of the Person, rarely of the 
Thing concerned (381). 

54. The Indirect Object is put in the Dative (345). 

55. Verbs of Advantage and Disadvantage, Bidding and Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure and Displeasure, Yielding and Resisting, take the 
Dative (346). 

56. Many intransitive verbs compounded with ad, ante, eon, in, inter, 
ob, poet, prae, sub, and snner may take a Dative; transitive verbs also 
an Accusative besides (347). See No. 66. 

57. Verbs of Giving and Putting take a Dative and Accusative, or 
an Accusative and Ablative (348). 

58. The Dative is used with esse to denote possession (349). 

59. The Dative is used of the Person Interested in the action (350). 

60. The Ethical Dative is used of the personal pronouns only (351). 

61. The Dative of Reference is used of the Person to whom a state- 
ment is referred (352). 

62. The Dative of Agent is used with the Perfect passive, the 
Gerund, and the Gerundive (354). 

63. The Dative may denote the Object For Which in combination 
with the Person To Whom (355). 

64. Adjectives of Friendliness, Fulness, Likeness, Nearness, with 
their opposites, take the Dative (359). 

65. Active transitive verbs take the Accusative case (330). 

66. Many intransitive verbs, mostly those of Motion, compounded 
with ad, ante, circam, con, in, inter, ob, per, praeter, sub, snbter, super, 
and trans, take the Accusative ; transitive verbs thus compounded may 
have two Accusatives (331). See No. 56. 

67. Intransitive verbs may take an Accusative of similar form or 
meaning (333, 2). 

68. The Accusative may express Extent in Degree, Space, or Time 
(334-6). 

69. Names of Towns and Small Islands are put in the Accusative of 
Place Whither; so also domus and rtls (337). See No. 74 and 92. 

70. Verbs meaning to Inquire, Require, Teach, and Conceal, take 
two Accusatives, one of the Person, one of the Thing (339). 

71. Verbs of Naming, Making, Taking, Choosing, and Showing, 
take two Accusatives of the same Person or Thing (340). 

72. The subject of the Infinitive is regularly in the Accusative (420). 

73. The Accusative may be used in Exclamations (343). 

74. Place Where is denoted by the Ablative, usually with in (385); 
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Place Whence by the Ablative, usually with ex, dfi, or ab (390). 
Names of Towns and Small Islands omit the prepositions (386, 391). 
See No. 69 and 92. 

75. Attendance is denoted by the Ablative with cum (392). 

76. Time When or Within Which is denoted by the Ablative (393). 

77. Origin or Descent is denoted by the Ablative with or without 
ex and d6 (395). 

78. Material is denoted by the Ablative with ex (396). 

79. The Point of View or Respect is denoted by the Ablative (397). 

80. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative (398). 

81. Manner is denoted by the Ablative regularly with an adjective 
or cum (399). 

82. External and transient qualities are denoted by the Ablative, 
always with an adjective (400) ; essential and permanent qualities by 
the Genitive, always with an adjective (365). See No. 45. 

83. Cause, Means, and Instrument, are denoted by the Ablative 
(401, 408). 

84. The Agent is denoted by the Ablative with S (ab) (401). 

85. The Standard of Measurement is denoted by the Ablative (402). 

86. Measure of Difference is put in the Ablative (403). 

87. Definite Price is put in the Ablative (404); General Price in the 
Genitive (379). See No. 52. 

88. Verbs of Depriving and Filling, of Plenty and Want, take the 
Ablative (405). 

89. The Ablative is used with opus and Usus (406). 

90. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor take the Ablative (407). 

91. The Ablative, combined with a participle, serves to modify the 
verbal predicate of a sentence : Ablative Absolute (409). 

92. Names of Towns and Small Islands of the First and Second 
Declensions are put in the Locative of the Place Where (411). See 
No. 69 and 74. 

93. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs (439). 

94. A question for information merely is introduced by -ne (454). 

95. A question that expects the answer yes is introduced by nOnne 

(455) . 

96. A question that expects the answer no is introduced by num 

(456) . 

97. The Deliberative Question is in the Subjunctive (265). 

98. The Indirect Question is in the Subjunctive (467). 
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99. Sequence of Tenses . Principal tenses are ordinarily followed by 
Principal tenses, Historical by Historical (509). 

100. After a Future or Future Perfect, the Future relation is 
expressed by the Present, the Future Perfect by the Perfect Subjunc- 
tive (514). After other tenses the Future relation is expressed by the 
Active Periphrastic Present and Imperfect Subjunctive (515). 

101. In 5rati0 Obllqua all subordinate tenses follow the general law 
of sequence (516). 

102. Quod, the fact that, in that , is used with the Indicative to 
introduce explanatory clauses after Verbs of Adding and Dropping, 
Doing and Happening, and demonstratives (525). 

103. Quod, quia, quoniam, and quandfi take the Indicative in Direct 
Discourse, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to express Cause 
(540, 541). 

104. Quod is used after verbs of Emotion with the Indicative in Di- 
rect, the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse, to give the Ground (542). 

105. Final Sentences have the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive 
with ut or n6 (545). 

106. Complementary Final Clauses are used after verbs of Will and 
Desire (546). 

107. Positive verbs of Preventing, Refusing, Forbidding, and Be- 
waring, may take nS with the Subjunctive (548). 

108. Verbs of Preventing and Refusing may take quOminus with 
the Subjunctive (549). See No. 112. 

109. Verbs of Fear are followed by n0 or ut (n8 n5n) and all tenses 
of the Subjunctive (550). 

no. Consecutive Sentences have the Subjunctive with ut and utn5n 
(552). 

in. Verbs of Effecting have the Subjunctive with ut and n6, or ut 
n3n (553). 

1 12. Negatived or Questioned verbs of Preventing, Hindering, etc., 
of Doubt and Uncertainty, may be followed by the Subjunctive with 
quin (555). See No. 108. 

1 1 3. A Consecutive Clause with ut is often used to give the contents 
or character of a preceding substantive, adjective, or pronoun (557). 

1 14. Ut, ut prlmum, cum, cum prlmum, ubi, ubi prlmum, simul.Sc, 
simul atque*, and postquam take the Perfect Indicative, in the sense of 
as soon as; but the Imperfect of Overlapping Action, and the Pluper- 
fect when a definite interval is given (561, 562, 563). 

1 1 5. When two actions are repeated contemporaneously, both are 
put in the Indicative in tenses of continuance (566). 
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116. When one action is repeated before another, the antecedent 
action is put in the Perfect, Pluperfect, or Future Perfect, the subse- 
quent in the Present, Imperfect, or Future, according to the relation 
(567). 

1 17. Bum, dOnec, quoad, quamdifl, so long as, while , take the Indica- 
tive of all tenses (569). 

1 18. Bum, while , while yet, takes the Present Indicative after all 
tenses (570). 

1 19. Bum, dOnec, quoad, until, take the Present, Historical Present, 
Historical Perfect, and Future Perfect Indicative (571). 

120. Bum, dOnec, quoad, until, take the Subjunctive when Suspense 
or Design is involved (572). 

1 21. Bum, mod$, and dummodO, if only, provided only, take the 
Present and Imperfect Subjunctive in Conditional Wishes (573). 

122. Antequam and priusquam take the Indicative Present, Perfect, 
and Future Perfect when the limit is stated as a fact; the Subjunctive 
when the action is expected, contingent, designed, or subordinate 
(574, 577). 


123. Temporal cum, when, is used with all tenses of the Indicative 
to designate merely temporal relations (580). 

124. Historical cum, when, is used with the Imperfect and Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive to give the temporal circumstances under which an 
action took place (585). 

125. Causal and Concessive cum, when, whereas, although, are used 
with all tenses of the Subjunctive (586, 587). 

126. The Logical Condition has usually some form of the Indica- 
tive in both Protasis and Apodosis (595). 

127. The Ideal Condition has usually the Present or Perfect 
Subjunctive, less often the Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses 
(596). 

128. The Unreal Condition has the Imperfect Subjunctive of oppo- 
sition to present, the Pluperfect of opposition to past fact (597). 

129. Ut si, Sc si, quasi, quam si, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, and 
velut si, introduce a comparison in the Subjunctive. The tense follows 
the rule of sequence (602). 


130. Concessive clauses may be introduced by etsl, etiamsl, tametsl, 
with the Indicative or Subjunctive (604); by quamquam, with the 
Indicative (605) ; by quamvls, with the Subjunctive (606). 

1 31. Indefinite and generic relatives usually have the Indicative 
(625) ; so explanatory qul, when equivalent to quod (626). 

132. The Subjunctive is used in Relative Clauses that form a part 
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of the utterance of another; so in Gratis Obliqua and Final Clauses 

( 628 ). 

133. Relative sentences that depend on Infinitives or Subjunctives, 
and form an integral part of the thought, are put in the Subjunctive 
by Attraction (629). 

134. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Design when 
qul = ut (final) is (630). 

135. Relative sentences are put in the Subjunctive of Tendency 
when qul = ut (consecutive) is ; so after dlgxras, indlgxms, idOneua, aptus, 
etc.; after an indefinite antecedent; after comparatives with quam (631). 

136. Comparative sentences after words of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness may be introduced by atque or &c (643). 

137. Comparative sentences after comparatives are introduced by 
quam (644). 

138. In Oratifi Obliqua, Principal Clauses are put in the Infinitive, 
except Interrogatives and Imperatives, which are put in the Subjunc- 
tive ; Subordinate clauses are put in the Subjunctive (650, 651, 652). 
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701. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 

Remarks. — i. Prosody originally meant Accent. Latin Accent is 
regulated by Quantity, and as classical Latin versification is also quan- 
titative, Prosody is loosely used of both quantity and versification. 

2. In the earliest Latin the Accent was not regulated by Quantity, 
but was on the initial syllable (15, n.). This often resulted in 

(a) The disappearance of the vowel (8, 2) in the antepenult or pro-antepenult ; this 
occurs especially in Greek words, but also in some common Latin words : PoludeucSs, 
PoldeuoOs, Politicos, PollfLx ; balineion, balineum, balneum, bath ; m&ximus, 
greatest , for magisimos ; optumus, best , for opitumus, etc. 

(i b ) The shortening of a long penult (8). This was still going on in the time of 
Plautus, and occurs here and there in the poets : anchora, anchor , from ankflra ; so 
pOierO, I swear falsely, for peritlrO ; chorea, dance , from choreia, etc. 

(c) The weakening (8) of the antepenult , sometimes also of the penult, both in Greek 
words and Latin : Massilia from Massalia ; beni- and mali- for bene and male in 
composition ; -hibeO for h&beO in composition ; and a few others, as -cldO for caedO 
in composition, etc. 

QUANTITY. 

702. Rule I. — A syllable is said to be long by nature when 
it contains a long vowel or diphthong : 6, vae, leges, saevae. 


Remarks. — i. (a) A vowel before -gm,-gn, -nf, -ns is long by nature; 
( b ) a vowel before -nt, -nd is short by nature. 


Exceptions : 

(a) EgnStius, Theognis, and some Greek words in -egma, as phlegma, 
phlegm ; butpOgma. 

(b) CbntiO (for coventiO), assembly ; iflntaculum, ientfitiO, breakfast ; 
nfintins, messenger ; qulntus, fifth; and Greek substantives in -fls, -flntis, 
-On, -Ontis ; CharOndSs, EpamlnOndSs ; also nllndinae (noven-d-), market 
day; nOndum, not yet ; prSndO, I seize ; qulndecim, fifteen ; vOndO 1 1 sett; 
flndecim, eleven ; vlndOmia, vintage. 


2. Inchoative verbs have vowel before -sc long by nature ; dlscO, I 
learn. 


3. Noteworthy are the following : qufirtus, fourth; qulnque, five, and 
its derivatives ; vlgintl, twenty ; mllle, thousand , and its derivatives. 
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4 . In verbs the quantity of the Present Stem is generally retained 
throughout before two consonants (except -na). 

Except dice, 1 say ; Supine, dictum ; ddcC, I lead ; Supine, ductum ; 
and their derivatives, like dictid, etc. 

5 . Noteworthy are the following : ago, I drive , 6 gl, Sctum ; emo, 1 
buy , 6 ml, 6 mptum ; frangO, I break , fr 6 gl, frftctum ; fungor, I perform , 
fdnctus ; iubeO, I order , iflssl, idaaum ; iungO, I join, ifinxi, idnctum; lego, 
I read , I 8 gl, I 6 ctum; pangO, I fix , pSctum; rego, I govern , rgxl, r 6 ctum ; 
§&nci5, I sanction , s&nxl, sSnctum, afincltum ; struo, I pile up, strflxl, 
strdctum ; tangO, I touch, t actum ; tego, I cover, texi, tectum ; traho, I 
draw , trfixl, trfictum ; ung5, I anoint, dnxl, ductum ; vincO, I conquer , 
vlcl, victum ; rumpd, I break , rdpl, ruptum. 

6. In verbs, a vowel resulting from syncope is long before as, at (131). 
Also, perhaps, I before a and t in syncopated Pf. forms of Ire and petere. 

Note.— O n the method of distinguishing long vowels on inscriptions, see 12, i,n. 

703. Rule II — A syllable is said to be long by position 
(12, 2) when a short vowel is followed by two or more con- 
sonants, or a double consonant : ars, collum, castra. 

Remarks. — 1. The consonants may be divided between two words : 
per mare, in terrla ; but when all the consonants are in the second word, 
the preceding short syllable commonly remains short, except in the 
Thesis (729) of a verse, when it is lengthened : praemift acrlbae. 

2. Every vowel sound followed by i consonant (j) is long (except in 
the compounds of iugum, yoke). This is due sometimes to natural 
length of the vowel, sometimes to compensation : Gains from Gfivius, 
pfiierO for peridrO ; but biiugna, two-horse. 

Note.— I n compounds of iacere, to throw, the i is often omitted, and the preceding 
vowel lengthened by compensation ; so cOnicere ; a short vowel with the i omitted is 
not found until Ovid’s time. 

3. Final a, preceded by a short vowel, is dropped before a consonant 
in the older poetry ; often too in Lucretius {Apocope). 

fu Bomnis vldit priu(s) quamsam(=eam) discere coepit. — Enn., A ., 225. 

Note.— I n comic poetry, a short final syllable in a blends with eat, and sometimes 

with ea : opust (= opus eat) ; similPs (= aimilis es). 

704. Rule III. — A syllable ending in a short vowel before 
a mute, followed by 1 or r, is common (13) : ten^-brae, dark- 
ness. In early Latin it is regularly short, so, too, when the 
mute and liquid begin a word. 

Remarks. — 1. The syllable must end in a short vowel : nSvI-fragus, 
ship-wrecking ; melll-fluus, flowing with honey ; but in ab-rumpe the a 
is long by position. 
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2. In Greek words m and n are included under this rule : T&cmim, 
Cjf-cnus. 

Exception. — D erivative substantives in abrum, Scrum, atmm from 
verbs ; as flabra, blasts . Zmar&gdos, Mart. , v. n,l, cannot be paralleled. 

705. Rule IV. — Every diphthong, and every vowel de- 
rived from a diphthong, or contracted from other vowels, is 
long (14) : salvos, cruel ; conclude, I shut up (from claudd) ; 
imquos, unfair (from aeqnos) ; cogO, I drive together (from 

coigo = con + ago). 

Exception. — P rae in composition is shortened before a vowel until 
the time of Statius ; prae-Ustus, burnt at the point (V., A,, vii. 524). 

706. Rule V. — One simple vowel before another vowel- 
sound, or h, makes a short syllable : d6us, God ; pfter, boy ; 
nihil, nothing . 

Exceptions : 

1. a in the old Gen. of the First Declension : aural. 

2. 6 in -61 of the Fifth Declension, when a vowel precedes : di61, but 
fld6I (63 , n. 1). 

3. a and e before i in proper names in -ius : Gai, Pomp6I. 

4. i in the Gen. form -Ius (76 , r. 2). Alterlus is often shortened, 
perhaps even in prose : unlus, tUlius, nfQUus, totlus, are found in poetry. 
In alius the i is never shortened (alius for aliius). 

5. i in flO is long, except before er: fI5, but fleret and fieri. 

6. fcheu, Diana, 8h6, dlus (= dlvus). 

7. Many Greek words : 66r, MenelSus, mtlseum, M6d6a. 

8. In early Latin many words retain the original length of the 
vowel : ais, r6I; all forms of f!5; cltL5 ; fill and its forms ; pldit, lflit, 
adniil, etc. Most of the shortened forms also occur, and are more 
common. 


Quantity of Final Syllables. 

A. POLYSYLLABLES. 


707. Rule VI. — In words of more than one syllable, final 
a, e, and y are short ; i, 0, and u are long. 

1. a is short : terr&, earth ; ddn&, gifts ; capita, heads . 


Exceptions : 

1. Abl. of the First Declension : terra. 

2. Voc. of words in as (Aenea), and Greek Nom. in a (fileetra). 

3. Impv. of First Conjugation : amfi. 
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4. Most uninflected words : trlgintft, iOxtft, but it*, quid, «i&. With 
put*, for instance, compare cav® below. 

2. e is short. 

Exceptions : 

1. Abl. of the Fifth Declension : die. 

2. Impv. of Second Conjugation : monS (but see Note). 

3. Most adverbs of Second Declension : rSctS; but bene, male, Infeme 
(Lucr.), mftxnme (Plaut.), probe (Plaut.), snperne (Luca., Hor.), 
tamers (Plaut., Ter.). 

4. Greek words in 6 (7) : Tempi, meli. 

5. Quo is thought to be not unfrequently long in the Thesis of early 
Satumians ; so in the hexameter of the classical period if a second 
qne follows in the Arsis. 

Notb.— Observe that in Plautus and Terence any dissyllabic Iambic impv. may 
have the last e shortened ; principally cav8, habi, iubtf, man!, monS, movS, taol, 
ten$, vald, vidS. See 716. Later poets also shorten sometimes when the penult is 
long ; salve (Mart.). 


3. y is always short, except in contracted forms : misjf 
(Dative misy = misyi). 

4. i is long : domini, viginti, audi. 

Exceptions : 

1. Greek Dat. si : TrOasL 

2. Greek Nom., as sinftpl; Voc., as Pari; Dat. Sing, (rarely), as 
MlnSidl. 

3. quasi, nisi, ctll (when a dissyllable). 

4. i is common in mihl, tibl, sibl, ibl, ubl. 

Observe the compounds : ibidem, iblqne, ublque, ublnam, nbivls, ubl- 
cnnqne, nScubl, utlnam, ntlqne, slcntl ; (but utl). 

5. 0 is long : bond, tuto. 

Exceptions : 

1. Common in homd; in the Augustan times in led and many proper 
names ; as SelpiS ; in the post- Augustan times in many common sub- 
stantives : virgS. NSmS is found first in Ovid, mentis in Horace. 

2. Frequently short in Iambic words in early Latin, especially in 
verbs, many of which remained common in the Augustan times, as 
vol 5 , vetb, sciS, petS, puts, etc.; so less often neeciS, dSsinS, obsecrS, dlxerS, 
OderS. From Seneca on, the Gerund may be shortened : amandS. 

3. 0 is usually short in mods, cits, octS, egS, IlicS, Immo, duS, ambS 
(post-classical) ; and in many other words in later poetry. 


6 . u is always long : coma, fractu, audita. 
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708. Rule VII. — All final syllables that end in a simple 
consonant other than s are short. 


Exceptions : 

1. 8110c, li0n, and many Greek substantives. 

2. The adverbs and oblique cases of illlc, illfLc, title, istfLc, can 
hardly be considered exceptions, as -c is for -ce, and is merely enclitic. 

3. Compounds of p&r : dispSr, impir. 

4. lit, petilt, and their compounds. 

5. Final -at, -et, -it, were originally long, and as such often occur 
in early Latin, and occasionally before a pause in the classical poets. 


709. Rule VIII. — Of final syllables in s: as, es, os, are 
long ; is, us, ys, short. 

1 . as is long : Aeneas, serves, am&s. 

Exceptions : 

1. Greek substantives in &s, &dis : Arc&s, Arcftdis. 

2. Greek Acc. PI., Third Declension : h 0 r 08 s, Arcad&s. 

3. an&s, an&tii. 


2. es is long : rages, dies, monfis. 

Exceptions : 

1. Nom. and Voc. Sing., Third Declension, when the Gen. has 0tis, 
Itis, idis : segds, mI 10 s, obsds ; but abiSs, ariSs, pariSs. 

2. Compounds of 0s, be (long syllable in Plautus) : ad0s, potis, 

3. pen0s (Preposition). 

4. Greek words in 0s (fS) : Nom. PI., as Arcad0s; Voc., as DSmos- 
then0s ; Neuter, as cacoOth0s. 

5. lambic verbal forms in Second Person Sing, in early Latin. 

3 . os is long : deos, nepds. 

Exceptions : 

1. Comptis, impds, exds ; and as the Nom. ending in the Second Declen- 
sion. 

2. Greek words in 0s (oS) : melds. 


4 . is is short : canis, legfe 


Exceptions : 

1. Dat. and Abl. Plural : terrls, bonis. 

2. Acc. PI. of the Third Declension : omnls = omnSs. 

3. In the Nom. of sundry Proper Names, increasing long in the 
Genitive : Quirls, Qnirltis. 

4. Second Person Sing. Pr. Indie, active, Fourth Conjugation : 


audls. 
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5. In the verbal forms from vis, sis, fls, and veils : nO-lIs, m&-lls, 
ad-els, cale-fls. 

6. In the Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indie, and Pf. Subjv., Is 
is common : vlderis. 

7. Fulvls, dnls, sanguis, occasionally in early Latin. 

5 . us is short : serves, curnk 

Exceptions : 

1. Gen. Sing., Nom. and Acc. PL, Fourth Declension : enrrfls. 

2. Nom. Third Declension, when the Gen. has a long u : virttls, 
virtfltis ; inctls, inctldis ; tellOs, tellflris. 

3. In Greek words with tl (oi>s) : triptls, Sapphtls ; but Oedipfh and 
polypfls. 

4. Occasionally the Dat. and Abl. PI. of the Third Declension, the 
First Person PI. active of verbs, seem to be long in early Latin. 

6 . ys is short : chlamys. 


B. MONOSYLLABLES. 

710. Rule IX. — All monosyllables that end in a vowel 
are long : a, da, me, de, hi, si, 5, do, tu. 

Except the enclitics : -qu6, -v6, -nfi, -c«, -t6, -ps$, ptfi. 

711. Rule X. — Declined or conjugated monosyllables 
that end in a consonant follow the rules given : das, flfis, 

scis, dat, flat, is, id, quis, his, quis, quos. 

hie, this one , is often shortened; die and dfic have the quantity of 
their verbs; es, be, is short in classical Latin, long in early Latin. 

712. Rule XI. — Monosyllabic Nominatives of substan- 
tives and adjectives are long when they end in a consonant, 
even if the stem-syllable be short : 5 s, mos, ver, sol, fur, plus ; 
lar (laris), peg (pgdis), bos (bdvis), par (paris). 

Exceptions ; 

vir and lac, os (ossis), mel; 

Also cor, vas (vadis), fel. Also quot, tot. 


713. Rule XII. — Monosyllabic particles that end in a 
consonant are short : an, cis, in, n$c, p$r, t$r. 

Excepting 6 n and nOn and quin ; 

And also crSs and ctir and sin ; 

Also the Adverbs in c : hie, httc, hSc, sic ; and Sc (atque). 
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Quantity of Stem-Syllables. 

714 . Rule XIII. — The quantity of stem-syllables, when 
not determined by the general rules, is fixed by the usage of 
the poets (long or short by authority ). 

Remarks. — 1 . The changes of quantity in the formation of tense- 
stems have been set forth in the conjugation of the verb (153, 2). 

2 . The occasional differences in the quantity of the stem-syllables 


which spring 

from the same radical 

can only be explained by reference 

to the history of each word, and 

cannot be 

given here. Some ex- 

amples are : 




p&olsoor, 

pSz, pScis. 

I §«ded, 

sedes. 

mftcer, 

mScerd. 

fldee, 

Add (feido). 

lego. 

lex, legis. 

dux, ddcis,. dded (doued). 

rtgo, 

rex, regis. 

vdod, 

vdx. 

tego, 

tOgida. 

ldcema, 

ldeed (loueed). 

Seer, 

Seer bus. 

susplcor, 

susplcid. 

mdlds, 

mdlestus. 

mdved, 

mdbiUs (= movbiUs). 


Quantity in Compounds. 


715. Rule XIV. — Compounds generally keep the quan- 
tity of their constituent parts: (cedd) ante-cedo, de-cedo, 
pro-cedd ; (caedd), occido ; (c&do), occldo. 

Remarks. — 1. Of the inseparable prefixes, dl, §®, and v8 are long, 
rd short : dlddcd, sSddcd, v6cors, redded ; di, in dlsertus, is shortened for 
dis, and in dirimo, dir stands for dis. 

2 . N6 is short, except in nfidum, nfimS (ne-hemS), ndquam, nequlquam, 
nequSquam, nequitia, nfive. 

3. Rd comes from red, which in the forms redd, recc, repp, reU, rett, 
occurs principally in poetry before many consonantal verb forms ; but 
this doubling varies at different periods, and is found throughout 
only in reddd. Re by compensation for the loss of the d is found, 
occasionally, principally in Perfect stems and in dactylic poetry, 
especially in rSicere, rfiligid (also relligid and religid), redded (once in 
Plaut.). 

4 . Prd is shortened before vowels, and in many words before con- 
sonants, especially before f : prdavos, prdhibed, prdinde, prdfugid, prdfu- 
gus, prdfandus, prdflteor, prdfSrl, prdfSims, prdficlscor, prdcella, prdcul, 
prdnepds. The older language shortens less frequently than the later. 
In Greek words pro (npo) is generally short : prdpheta ; but prdlogus. 

5. The second part of the compound is sometimes shortened : deidrd, 
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(from itWJ), oOgnitus, Sgnitus (from nOtus). Notice the quantity in 
the compounds of -dicus : fStidlcus, vfiridicus (died), and inntlba, prOndba 
(nflbO). 

6. Mechanical rules, more minute than those given above, might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but they are all open to so many exceptions as 
to be of little practical value. A correct pronunciation of Latin can- 
not be acquired except by constant practice, under the direction of a 
competent teacher, or by a diligent study of the Latin poets, and con- 
sequently of Latin versification. 

Peculiarities of Quantity in Early Latin. 

716. The Iambic (734) Law. Any combination of short and long, 
having an accent on the short, or immediately preceding or following 
an accented syllable, may be scanned as a Pyrrhic. This applies to 

(a) Iambic words, especially imperatives, as : rogd, vide, mane ; 

(b) Words beginning with an Iambus, when the second syllable is 
long by position, and the third syllable is accented, as : sendctfitem, 
volttntfitis ; 

(c) Two monosyllables closely connected, or a monosyllable closely 
connected with a following long initial syllable, as : quis hie eat, ut 
eooepl. The monosyllable may have become so by elision. 

( d ) Trochaic words following a short accented syllable, as : quid Istuc. 

(e) Cretic words, but more often in anapaestic measure, or at the 
beginning of a hemistich, as vgnerftnt. 

Notes. — 1. Before quidem a monosyllable is shortened : tti quidem. 

2. A combination like voldptSs mea is looked upon as a single word. 

3. Authorities are not agreed as to the shortening : in polysyllabic words, when the 
second syllable is long by nature and the third syllable accented ; in trisyllables which 
have become Iambic by elision ; in Cretics at Trochaic and Iambic close ; in poly- 
syllables like 8imiUuin&e. 

717. Personal pronouns and similar words of common occurrence 
forming Trochees (734) may shorten the initial syllable when followed 
by a long syllable or its equivalent, even in the oblique cases : 111© 
me, Omnium me, find© tfbf. 

Notes.— 1. The words involved are ill©, illic, iste, istic, ipse, ecquis, omnis, 

nempe, inde, unde, quippe, immo, and a few others that are disputed, such as some 
dissyllabic imperatives like mitt©, redd©, and monosyllables followed by -quo, -lie, 
-V©, and the like. 

2. Nempe, inde, unde, quippe, ille, iste, may perhaps suffer syncope and be 
scanned as monosyllables. 

3. Nempe never forms a whole foot. Proin, dein, exin are used only before con- 
sonants : proinde only before vowels ; deinde usually before vowels, rarely before 
consonants. 

4. Trochees also come under the operation of the lambic Law when they follow a 
short accented syllable. 
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718. Poetry often preserves the older forms of language, 
and perpetuates peculiarities of pronunciation, both of which 
are too frequently set down to poetic license. 

719. i. Elision . — When one word ends with a vowel and 
another begins with a vowel, or h, the first vowel is elided. 
Elision is not a total omission, but rather a hurried half- 
pronunciation, similar to grace notes in music. 

0 Mix ttn(a) ant(e) aliSs PriamBla virgO. — V erg. 

2 . Ecthlipsis. — In like manner m final (a faint nasal 
sound) is elided with its short vowel before a vowel or h. 

u u e 

MOnstr(um), horrend(um), Inf5rm(e) ingens cul lumen adfimptum. — Verg. 

Exception. — After a vowel or m final, the word est, is, drops its e 
and joins the preceding syllable ( Aphaeresis ). 

SI rixast nbi ttt pnlsSs ego vapuld tantam. — Juv. 

AeternSs quoniam poenSs in morte timendumst. — Luca. 

720. Hiatus. — Hiatus is the meeting of two vowels in 
separate syllables, which meeting produces an almost contin- 
uous opening (yawning) of the vocal tube. In the body of 
a word this hiatus, or yawning, is avoided sometimes by con- 
traction, often by shortening the first vowel (13). 

Remarks. — i. The Hiatus is sometimes allowed : a, in the Thesis 
(729), chiefly when the first vowel is long ; b , in an Arsis (729), or resolved 
Thesis, when a long vowel is shortened (Semi-hiatus) ; c , before a pause, 
chiefly in the principal Caesura (750); d , m early Latin, in the princi- 
pal Caesura, before a change of speakers, and occasionally elsewhere. 

(a) Stant et itlniperl (h) et castaneae (h) hlrsfltae. — Verg. 

(b) CrSdimus 1 an qnl (h) amant ipsl sibi somnia fingunt 1 — Verg. 

(c) PrSmissam eripul generO. (h) Anna impia sumpsl. — V erg. 

(d) A. Abl. B. Quid abeam? A. St! abl (h). B. Abeam (A)? A. AM.— 
Plaut. 

2 . Monosyllabic interjections are not elided. 

3. On the elision of e in -ne 1 see 456, r. 2. 

721. Diastole. — Many final syllables, which were originally 
long, are restored to their rights by the weight of the Thesis. 
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TTxOr, hens uxor, quamquam tfl Irfita’s mihl. — P laut. 

DummodO mOrftta rtctfi veniat dOt&tast satis. — P laut. 

PerrtLplt Acheronta Herculeus labor. — Hoe. 

Sometimes, however, Diastole arises from the necessities of the 
verse (as in proper names), or is owing to a pause (Punctuation). 

Nec qufis PriamidSs in aquOels vallihus Idae. — Ov. 

Disiae plCLra pucr — et quod nunc Instat agfimus. — V erg. 

Pectoribf/s inhifins spfrantia cdnsulit exta. — Verg. 

Note.— T he extent to which dlastol6 is allowable la a matter of dispute, especially 
in early Latin. 

On quS, Bee 707, a. Ex. 5. 

722. Systole. — Long syllables which had begun to shorten 
in prose, are shortened (Systole). 

Obstupul stetmmtqua comae vOx faucibus haesit. — Verg. 

£ terrfi m£gn(um) alterms spectfire labdrem. — L uck. 

limns ad cert am fOrmam prlmOrdia rSrum. — L uck. 

NflllSus addictus iflrftre in verba magistrl. — Hor. 

Note.— The short penult of the Pf. in stetfirunt, deddrunt, was probably original 
(dedro in inscriptions). See 131, 4, ft, 5 and 6. 

723. Hardening . — The vowels i and n assert their half- 
consonant nature (Hardening) : abt'St# (£bi6t6), genM (gSntLA), 
tern** (tSniiia). 

Fiavidrum rfix Eridanus campdsque per omnia. — Verg. 

Nam quae tfirnia sunt hlscendlst nfllla potestfis. — L uck. 

724. Dialysis . — The consonants i and v assert their half- 
vowel nature: dissdlwO (dissolvo), Gaftis (Gains, from Gavins). 

AdulterBtur et columba xnHu8. — Hor. 

8tfimina nOn Hill dissoluenda deQ. — T ib. 

725. Syncope. — Short vowels are dropped between con- 
sonants, as often in prose : calfacid for calefacid. 

TemplOrum positor templOrum sftncte repostor. — Ov. 

Quiddam m&gnum addSns Unurn m# surpite (= surripite) mortl. — Hor. 


726. Tmesis . — Compound words are separated into their 
parts. 

Qud m6 cunque (= quOcumque me) rapit tempestfis deferor hospes. — 

noR. 

Note.— The earlier poets carry Tmesis much further, in unwise emulation of the 
Greek. Celebrated is : SaxO cere coxnminuit brum.— Ennius. 
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727. Synizesis. — Vowels are connected by a slur, as often 
in the living language : deinde, demceps. 

Quid faciam roger anne rogem 1 quid dOnde rogfib 0 1 — Ov. 

So even when h intervenes, as dehinc : 

Eurum ad 86 Zephyrumque vocat, dehlno tfilia flltur. — Vero. 

Remark. — Synizesis {settling together) is also called SynaerSsis (tak- 
ing together ), as opposed to Diaeresis (5) ; but Synaeresis properly 
means contraction , as in c 6 g 6 (for coag5), and n6m5 (for nehemS). Syna- 
loepha is a general term embracing all methods of avoiding Hiatus. 

Note.— 1. Synizesis is very common in early Latin, especially in pronominal forms: 
ml (mihi), metis, and its forms, dissyllabic forms like £5, 611m, etc. 

728. Synapheia. — A line ends in a short vowel, which is 
elided before the initial vowel of a following line, or a word 
is divided between two lines, i. e ., the two lines are joined 
together. 

Sore exitfira et nta in aetem(nm) 

Exilinm impoeittlra cumbae. — II or., 0., ii. 3 , 27. 

Oallicum Rh 6 n(um), horribile aequor, tUti- 
mOsque Britannds. — Cat., ii. ii. 


VERSIFICATION. 

729. Rhythm . — Rhythm means harmonious movement. 
In language. Rhythm is marked by the stress of voice (Ac- 
cent). The accented part is called the Thesis ;* the unac- 
cented, the Arsis. The Rhythmical Accent is called the 
Ictus (blow, beat). 

Remark. — Besides the dominant Ictus, there is a subordinate or 
secondary Ictus, just as there is a dominant and a secondary Accent 
in words. 

730. Metre. — Rhythm, when represented in language, is 
embodied in Metre (Measure). A Metre is a system of syl- 
lables standing in a determined order. 


* Thesis and Arsis are Greek terms, meaning the putting down and the raising of 
the foot in marching. The Roman Grammarians, misunderstanding the Greek, applied 
the terms to the lowering and raising of the voice, and thus reversed the significations. 
Modem scholars up to recent times followed the Roman habit, but at present the ten- 
dency is to use the terms in their original signification, as above. 
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731. Unit of Measure . — The Unit of Measure is the short 
syllable, (^), and is called Mora, Tempus {Time). 

The value in music is ^ = J. 

The long (— ) is the double of the short. 

The value in music is J = 

Remark. — An irrational syllable is one which is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the standard unit. Feet containing such quantities are called 
irrational. 


732. Resolution and Contraction.— In some verses, two 
short syllables may be used instead of a long (Resolution), 
or a long instead of two short (Contraction). 

Resolution w w Contraction, 

733. Feet . — As elements of musical strains, Metres are 
called Bars. As elements of verses, they are called Feet. 

As musical strains are composed of equal bars, so verses 
are composed of equal feet, marked as in music, thus | . 

Remark. — Theoretically, the number of metres is unrestricted ; 
practically, only those metres are important that serve to embody the 
principal rhythms. 



734. Names of the Feet . — The feet in use are the follow- 
ing : 


Feet of Three Times. 


Trochee, — \j 

legit. 

J I 

Iambus, \j — 

lftgunt. 

J" J 

Tribrach, ^ ^ w 

16 glt*. 

;;; 

Feet of Four 

Times. 


Dactyl, — v-f w 

lSglmtts. 

j n 

Anapaest, ^ ^ — 

ldg&rent. 

n j 

Spondee, 

lSgl. 

j j 

Proceleusmaticus, ^ ^ w 

relegitur. 

nn 
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Feet of Five Times. 


Cretic, 

— — 

I6g&rint. 

j n 

First PaeOn, 

— W W vy 

lOgdritls. 

j 

Fourth PaeOn, 

v/ w w — 

lOgimlni. 

nr j 

Bacchlus, 

w 

16g0bant. 

T J J 

Antibaochlus, 

w 

lOgistis. 

J J I 


Feet of Six Times. 


iOnicus fi mfiiOre, 

w w 

collOglmtts. 

j j n 

IOnicus fi minOre, 

w w 

r818g6bant. 

jijj 

Choriambus, 

— o o 

collIgOrant. 

j n j 

Ditrochee, 

— — w 

colllgunttir. 

J -TJJ" 

Diiambus, 

w — w — 

l$g&mInL 

/J JJ 

Remarks. — i. Other feet are put down in Latin Grammars, but they 

do not occur in Latin verse, if in any, such as : 


Pyrrhic, ^ w 

legit. 

Antispast, w 

W lOgtibfirls. 

First Epitrite, ^ 

— r8l8g8runt. 

Dispondee, 

— s8l8g6runt. 

Second Epitrite, — w — 

— OligObant. 

Second PaeOn, w — ^ 

^ lOgentibtts. 

Third Epitrite, ^ 

— s6l8g8rint. 

Third PaeOn, w w — 

w legitOtO. 

Fourth Epitrite, 

w collOgistis. 

Molossus, 

lOgtirunt. 

2 . For Irrational Feet see 743 and 744. 



735. Ascending and Descending Rhythms . — Rhythms are 
divided into ascending and descending. If the Thesis fol- 
lows, the Rhythm is called ascending ; if it precedes, de- 
scending . So the Trochee has a descending, the Iambus an 
ascending, rhythm. 


736. Names of Rhythms . — Rhythms are commonly called 
after their principal metrical representative. So the Trochaic 
Rhythm, the Anapaestic Rhythm, the Iambic Rhythm, the 
Dactylic Rhythm, the Ionic Rhythm. 

737. Classes of Rhythms . — In Latin, the musical element 
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of versification is subordinate, and the principles of Greek 
rhythm have but a limited application. 

The Greek classes are based on the relation of Thesis to -Arsis. 

1. Equal Class , in which the Thesis is equal to the Arsis (yevoS 
t 6 ov). This may be called the Dactylico- Anapaestic class. 

II. Unequal Class , in which the Thesis is double of the Arsis ( yevoS 
8 ntXoc 6 vov). This may be called the Trochaico-Iambic class. 

III. Quinquepartite or Paeonian Class ( Five-eighths class), of which 
the Cretic and Bacchlus are the chief representatives (yevoS rnnoXiov ) 0 

738. Rhythmical Series. — A Rhythmical Series is an 
uninterrupted succession of rhythmical feet, and takes its 
name from the number of feet that compose it. 

Dipody = two feet. Pentapody = five feet. 

Tripody = three feet. Hexapody = six feet. 

Tetrapody = four feet. 

Remarks. — i. The Dipody is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in 
Trochaic, lambic, and Anapaestic verse. In these rhythms a mono- 
meter contains two feet, a dimeter four, a trimeter six, a tetrameter 
eight. 

2. The single foot is the ordinary unit of measure (-meter) in Dactyl- 
ic verse. Thus, a verse of one Dactyl is called a Monometer ; of two, 
a Dimeter ; of three, a Trimeter ; of four, a Tetrameter ; of five, a 
Pentameter ; of six, a Hexameter. 

3. There are limits to the extension of series. Four feet (in Greek, 
five) is the limit of the Dactylic and Anapaestic, six of the Trochaic 
and Iambic series. All beyond these are compounds. 

739. The Anacrustic Scheme . — Ancient Metric discussed the colon, 
whether in Ascending or Descending Rhythm, according to the feet of 
which it was composed. Most modern critics, since the time of Bent- 
ley, regard the first Arsis in an ascending rhythm as taking the place 
of an upward beat in music (called by Hermann Anacrusis ; i. e., 
vpward stroke , signal-beat ), whereby all rhythms become descending. 

In this way the Iambus is regarded as an Anacrustic Trochee, the 
Anapaest as an Anacrustic Dactyl, the IOnicus a minore as an Ana- 
crusttc Iflnicus S maiOre. The sign of the Anacrusis is : 


740. Equality of the Feet . — Every rhythmical series is 
composed of equal parts. To restore this equality, when it 
is violated by language, there are four methods : 


1. Syllaba Anceps. 

2. Catalexis. 


3. Protraction. 

4. Correption. 
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741. Syllaba Anceps, — The final syllable of an indepen- 
dent series or verse may be short or long indifferently. It 
may be short when the metre demands a long ; long when 
the metre demands a short. Such a syllable is called a Syl- 
laba Anceps. 

742. Catalexis and Pause . — A complete series is called 
Acatalectic ; an incomplete series is called Catalectic. A 
series or verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in dissyl - 
labum, in trisyllabum, according to the number of syllables 
in the catalectic foot. 

iuu | w w | Trimeter dactylicus catalecticus in syllabam. 

.z. ^ w | -z. w ^ | Trimeter dactylicus catalecticus in dissyllabum. 

The time is made up by Pause. 

The omission of one mora is marked^ ; of two ~ 

743. Protraction and Syncope . — Protraction ( rovtf ) con- 
sists in drawing out a long syllable beyond its normal quan- 
tity. It occurs in the body of a verse, and serves to make 
up for the omission of one or more Arses, which omission is 
called SyncopA 

t— = 3 = J. (triseme long); i_» = 4 = J (tetraseme long). 

744. Correption. — Conception is the shortening of a sylla- 
ble to suit the measure. 

1. So a long syllable sometimes takes the place of a short, and is 
marked > ; similarly, two short syllables often seem to take the place 
of one, and may be marked 

2 . When a Dactyl is used as a substitute for a Trochee, the approx- 
imate value is often li + i + 1 = 3 = ; which may be indicated 

by -v ^ (cyclic Dactyl). 

The following line illustrates all the points mentioned : 

a be be b d e 

— > | | »— I | | I — ^ I “A 

Nfill&m j VSre s&> j cr& j vlte pri- | us | sfiveris j arbo | -rem.— Hor. 

(a) Irrational trochee (irrational long), (b) Cyclic dactyl, (c) Syncop6 and Protrao 
tion (triseme long), (d) Syllaba anceps. (e) CatalSxis. 
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Remark. — Under this head, notice the frequent use of the irrational 
long in Anacrusis. 

745. Verse . — A Simple Rhythm is one that consists of a 
simple series ; a Compound Rhythm is one that consists of 
two or more series. 

A Verse is a simple or compound rhythmical series, which 
forms a distinct and separate unit. The end of a verse is 
marked 

1. By closing with a full word. Two verses cannot divide a word 
between them, except very rarely by Synapheia (728). 

2. By the Syllaba Anceps, which can stand unconditionally. 

3. By the Hiatus, i. e., the verse may end with a vowel, though the 
next verse begin with one. Occasionally such verses are joined by 
Synapheia (V., A., 1. 332-3, 448-9 J n. 745-6). 

746. Methods of Combining Verses. — The same verse may 
be repeated throughout without recurring groups (Stichic 
Composition) ; such as the Septenarius and Octonarius, the 
Trochaic Septenarius, the Heroic Hexameter, the Iambic 
Senarius (Trimeter). Or the same verse or different verses 
may be grouped in pairs (distichs), triplets (tristichs), fours 
(tetrastichs). Beyond these simple stanzas Latin versifica- 
tion seldom ventured. 

Larger groups of series are called Systems. 

Larger groups of verses are called Strophes, a name some- 
times attached to the Horatian stanzas. 


747. Cantica and Dlverbia . — In the Drama there is a broad divis- 
ion between that part of the play which was simply spoken, and is 
called Diverbium , comprising the scenes in the Iambic Senarius, and 
that part which was either sung or recited to a musical accompanP 
ment called Canticum. The Canticum is subdivided into : (1) Those 
scenes which were merely recited to the accompaniment of the flute, 
and were written in Trochaic and Iambic Septenarii and Iambic Octo- 
narii ; and (2) those parts which were written in varying measures 
(mut&tls modls cantica) and sung. The latter division is also called 
“ Cantica in the narrow sense,’’ and may be divided into monologues, 
dialogues, etc. The greatest variety of measures is found in the mono- 
logues. 


748. 


Union of Language with Rhythm . — When embodied 
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in language, rhythm has to deal with rhythmical groups 
already in existence. Every full word is a rhythmical group 
with its accent, is a metrical group with its long or short 
syllables, is a word-foot. Ictus sometimes conflicts with 
accent ; the unity of the verse-foot breaks up the unity of 
the word-foot. 


749. Conflict of Ictus and Accent. — In ordinary Latin 
verse, at least according to modern pronunciation, the Ictus 
overrides the Accent ; this conflict seems, however, to have 
been avoided in the second half of the Dactylic Hexameter, 
and the Ictus made to coincide with the Accent. 


Note.— T he extent to which this conflict was felt by the Romans themselves is a 
matter of uncertainty, but it seems likely that the dominant accent of a word was not 
so sharp as in modern pronunciation, and consequently the conflict would not be serious. 

750. Conflict of Word-foot and Verse-foot . — The conflict 
of word-foot and verse-foot gives rise to Caesura. Caesura 
means an incision produced by the end of a word in the 
middle of a verse-foot, and is marked f. 

This incision serves as a pause, partly to rest the voice for a more 
vigorous effort, partly to prevent monotony by distributing the masses 
of the verse. 


Remarks. — 1. So in the Heroic Hexameter the great Caesura falls 
before the middle of the verse, to give the voice strength for the first 
Arsis of the second half. 

-Ww | — I t — I — — I I — 

Una salfla victls f nflllam spSrSre salfitem. — Verg. 


It does not occur at the middle, as in that case the verse would 
become monotonous. 

2. In many treatises any incision in a verse is called a Caesura. 

751. Varieties of Caesura . — Caesurae have different 
names to show their position in the verse, as follows : 

Semiterndria , after the third half foot, i.e., in the second foot. 
Semiqvftndria, after the fifth half foot, i.e., in the third foot. 
Semiseptendria, after the seventh half foot, i.e., in the fourth foot. 
Seminovendria , after the ninth half foot, i.e., in the fifth foot. 


Remark. — These Caesurae are frequently called after their Greek 
names, thus : trihemimeral, penthemimeral, hepthemimeral , etc. 
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752. Masculine and Feminine Caesurae. — In trisyllabic 
metres, when the end of the word within the verse-foot falls 
on a Thesis, it is called a Masculine Caesura ; when on an 
Arsis, a Feminine Caesura. 

a b c d 

Qna sa | ltlfl f vi | ctls f nfll | lam f spa | r fire f sa | Ittem. 

a, c y are Masculine Caesurae ; tf, a Feminine Caesura. 

Especially noteworthy is the Feminine Caesura of the third foot in 
the Hexameter, called the Third Trochee (783, r. 2 ). 

753. Diaeresis. — When verse-foot and word-foot coincide. 
Diaeresis arises, marked || 

Ite domum saturae f venit j Hesperus | Xte eapeUae. — V erg. 


Remarks. — 1. Diaeresis, like Caesura, serves to distribute the masses 
of the verse and prevent monotony. What is Caesura in an ascend- 
ing rhythm becomes Diaeresis as soon as the rhythm is treated ana- 
crustically. 

Suls | et i | pea f BO | ma vl | ribus || ruit. Iambic Trimeter. 

Su : Is et | ipsa ( R5m& | vlri | bus f ru | it. Troch. Trimeter Catal., 
with Anacrusis. 

2 . Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot of a Hexameter is called 
Bucolic Caesura, and has a special effect (783, r. 3 ). 

754. Recitation. — When the word-foot runs over into the 
next verse-foot, a more energetic recitation is required, in 
order to preserve the sense, and hence the multiplication of 
Caesurae lends vigor to the verse. 

Remark. — The ordinary mode of scanning, or singing out the ele- 
ments of a verse, without reference to signification, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, as, 

Unasa, lusvic, tisnul, lamspe, raresa, lutem I 

Numerus Italicus. 

755. The oldest remains of Italian poetry are found in some frag- 
ments of ritualistic and sacred songs, and seem to have had no regard 
to quantity. No definite theory can be formed of this so-called Numerus 
Italicus in which they were composed, but they seem to have been in 
series of four Theses, usually united in pairs or triplets, but sometimes 
separate. An example is the prayer to Mars, from Cato, Agr., 141. 

Mars p&ter t£ precor | qu&es6que fitl sift | volfins propitius 
Mihi domtf | familiaeque nostrae, etc. 
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Saturnian Verse. 

756 . The Saturnian verse is an old Italian rhythm which occurs in 
the earlier monuments of Latin literature. It divides itself into two 
parts, with three Theses in each ; but the exact metrical composition 
has been a matter of much dispute, the remains not being sufficient to 
admit of any dogmatism. The two principal theories are : 

1. The Quantitative Theory. — The Saturnian is a six-foot verse with 
Anacrusis, and a Caesura after the third Arsis, or more rarely after 
the third Thesis. 

Dabunt malum Metelll | Naevid poitae. 

CorndMs Lttcfus | Scfpid Barb&tus. 

Quoins fdrma virtfctei | pansuma fdit. 

EOrum sectam sequontur | multi mortSlSs. 

Notes.— 1. The Thesis is formed by a long or two shorts ; the Arsis by a short, a 
long, or two shorts (not immediately before the Caesura). The Arsis may be wholly 
suppressed, most often the second Arsis of the second hemistich. Short syllables under 
the Ictus may be scanned long. Hiatus occurs everywhere, but usually in Caesura. 

2. This theory is held by many scholars, but with various modifications. Thus, some 
do not accept the lengthening of the short syllables, others would scan by protraction 
four feet in each half verse, etc. 

Dabunt malum Metelll I NaeviO portae, etc. 

2. The Accentual Theory . — The Saturnian verse falls into two halves, 
the first of which has three Theses, the second usually three, sometimes 
two, in which case there is usually Anacrusis in the second hemistich. 
Quantity is not considered. 

Dabunt malum Metelll | NaeviO podtae. 

Qu&us ftfrma virtfitei | pansuma fdit. 

Notes. — 1. Two accented syllables are regularly divided by a single unaccented 
syllable, except that between the second and third there are always two. Hiatus 
allowed only at Caesura. 

2. A modification of this theory would scan 

Dabunt malum Metelll I Naevid pofitae. 

8. Very recently a modification of the Accentual Theory has been proposed, which 
has much in its favor : 

(a) The accent must fall on the beginning of each line, though it may be a second- 
ary accent ; the first hemistich has three, the second has but two Theses. 

( 1 b ) The first hemistich has normally seven syllables, the second six ; but an extra 
short syllable may be admitted where it would be wholly or partially suppressed in 
current pronunciation. 

(c) After the first two feet there is an alternation between words accented on the first 
and those accented on the second syllable. 

id) A final short vowel is elided, otherwise semi-hiatus is the rule ; but there may be 
full Hiatus at the Caesura. 

Dabunt malum Metelll I NaeviS podtae. 

Prlm(a) incedit Cereris I Proserpina puer. 
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Iambic Rhythms. 

757. The Iambic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is double of the Arsis. It is represented 

By the Iambus : w ^ ; 

By the Tribrach : w ; 

By the Spondee : — ; 

By the Dactyl : — ^ ^ ; 

By the Anapaest : w w j. ; and 
By the Proceleusmaticus : vi/w. 

Remark. — The Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Proceleusmaticus 
are all irrational, and are consequently marked on the schemes thus: 
> — , > w ^ , va; — , u; w \j ; see 744. 


758. Iambic Octondrius (Tetrameter Acatalectic). 

1088(1) adpar&rl prandium | aml- 
c(a) exspectat md, sciO, Pl., 

Jt fen. , 599. > ^. w — > ^ | x > — > _z_ w — 

Hlc finis est iambe salve f vindi- 

cis doctor mall, Servius. >^w — — ^ — > ^ w — 

Anacrustic Scheme : 


>..J» 


-l\ 


J>h-> 


.(» 


\-Z\ 


I -A 


Note— This verse is predominantly a comic verse, occurring most frequently in 
Terence, who shows five hundred lines, while Plautus shows but three hundred. 
The substitutions are the same as in the Senarius (761, n. 1). There are two varieties : 

(a) That which is divided into two equal halves by Diaeresis at the end of the fourth 
foot. In this case the fourth foot as well as the eighth has all the privileges of the final 
foot of the Senarius (Hiatus, Syllaba Anceps), and conforms also to its rules, so that the 
line is practically a distich of two Quatemarii ; but Hiatus after the fourth foot is 
denied for Terence. 

( 1 b ) That which is divided into two unequal halves by a Caesura after the fifth Arsis. 
Here the rules of the final foot apply only to the eighth, and the fourth may be a Spon- 
dee. The principle which governs the choice of words after the shniqulndria in the 
Senarius applies here after the dividing Caesura. The Hiatus comes under the general 
rules. From the earliest period there is a tendency to keep the even feet pure. This 
variety is preferred by Terence to the former. Examples of the two forms are : 

5 TrOia, 5 patria, 5 Pergamum, n 5 Priame, periistl senex, Plaut. 

Is porrd m(6) autem verberSt H incursat ptlgnls calcibus, Plaut. 

Faoil(e) omn6s quom valSmus rficta ! cOnsilia aegrOtls damns, Ter. 


759. Iambic Septendrius ( Tetrameter Catalectic). 

Remitte pallium mihl f meum quod 


invol&tl, Cat. 
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Anacrustic Scheme : 


> . 
KJ 


.{» I _> 

w ■ w 




-t 




“A 


Notes.— 1. This verse is confined principally to Plautus and Terence ; it is to be 
regarded as a compound of Dimeter + Dimeter Catalectic : hence regular Diaeresis after 
the fourth foot, which is treated as a final foot. The same rules, in regard to the vari- 
ous word-feet allowable, apply here as in the case of the Senarius (761, n. 6). Substitu- 
tions are allowable in every foot except in the fourth, when followed by a Diaeresis. 

With Syllaba Anceps : 

SX abdllxerfs cSlSbitilr I! itidem ut cSlSta adhtic est, Plaut. 

With Hiatus : 

Sed si tibi vlgintl minae I! argentl prOfemntur, Plaut. 

2. Exceptionally in Plautus, more often in Terence, the line is cot by Caesura after 
the fifth Arsis. In this case the fourth foot has no exceptional laws except that if the 
seventh foot is not pure the fourth should be, though this is not absolutely necessary. 


760. The Iambic Senarius ( a Stichic measure). This is an imitation 
of the Iambic Trimeter of the Greeks, but differs from it in that it 
is a line of six separate feet and not of three dipodies. In the early 
Latin there is no distinction between the odd and even feet, such as 
prevails in the Greek Trimeter, but the same substitutions were allow- 
able in the one as in the other. This distinction is regained in Horace 
and Seneca, who follow the Greek treatment closely, and with whom 
the line may be with some degree of justice called the Iambic Trimeter, 
but it is very doubtful whether the Roman felt the Iambic Trimeter as 
did the Greek. In both Senarius and Trimeter the last foot is always 
pure. 

761, The Early Use {Senarius). 

Any substitution is allowed in any foot except the last. 

Quamvla sermOnfisf possunt longl 

texier, Pl., Trin., 797. > ^ | > — | > .*. | > — — 

QuI scire possls \ ant ingenium 

n&oere. Ter., And., 53. >x | u — | > i. | > ww \ > u. | ^ — 

8(1) uxQris \ propter amtfremfnd- 

lit ddcere, Ter., And., 155. > 1 > — | va>x | >- j > a | w- 

Dl fortfinabuntfvostra cOnsili(a). 

Ita void, Pl., Trin., 576. >xl|> — | >x | v- | ^ | w — 

El r(el) operam dare tdf fuerat ali- 
quant^) aequius, Pl., Trin., 

1 19. > I | > O | | >X 1 W — 

Notes.— 1. In the Iambic measure two shorts at the end of a polysyllabic word 
cannot stand in either Thesis or Arsis ; hence such feet as genera, m£ I terfa, would 
not be allowable. But a Dactyl is sometimes found in the first foot (Ter., Eun ., 348). 
The two shorts of a Thesis cannot be divided between two words, when the second word 
is a polysyllable with the accent on the second syllable ; hence fingft amdrem is 
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faulty. The two shorts of an Arsis should not be divided between two words if the 
first short ends a word ; but there are sundry exceptions ; especially the case where 
two w’ords are closely connected, as, for instance, a preposition and its case ; propter 
amtirem. 

2 . The most frequent Ctesura is the sbniqulndna . Next comes the »bnisepUndria y 
which is usually accompanied by the shniterudiia or by Diaeresis after second foot. 
Examples above. 

3. Elision is more frequent in the Iambic Senarius than in the Dactylic Hexameter, 
and occurs especially before the first and fifth Theses ; also not unfrequently in the 
fourth foot. The proportion of elision varies between Terence (four elisions in every 
three verses) and Horace (one in five stichic verses, and one in seven in distichs). 

4. Semi-hiatus (720), also called Graecanicus or L&gitimus , is very common both in 
Thesis and Arsis ; Hiatus is also admitted at a change of speaker ; whether it is admis- 
sible before proper names, foreign words, and in the principal Caesura, is still a matter 
of dispute. 

5. If the line is divided by the *binqu\ndna Caesura, and the fifth foot is formed by 
a single word, the second half of the third foot, together with the fourth, may be formed 
by a single word only when that is a Cretic or a Fourth Paeon ; as, fllitl8 bonSn fid 8 
(Pl.. .1 foxf., 670 ). Thus dBpinxtl verbis probS would not be allowable for verbis 
dBpinxtl probe (Pl., Poen., m 4 ). 

6 . To close the line with two Iambic feet was not allowable, except as follows : (1) 
When the line ends with a word of four syllables or more. (2) When the line ends with 
a Cretic word. (3) When the line ends with an Iambic word preceded by an anapaest 
or Fourth Paeon. (4) When a change of person precedes the sixth foot. (5) When 
elision occurs in the fifth or sixth foot. 


762. The Later Use {Trimeter). 

Sufs et ipsa f R6ma vlribus roit ^ x. ^ — | w o- — | w w — 

Hen per urbem f nam pudet 

tantl mall > w — | > -r. o» — | > ^ o» — 

DBnpere lfinam f v&cibus possim 

mete — | > -z. o» — | > -a- o' — 

Inf&mis Helenae f Castor offBnsus 

vicem > z.o'o>o']> -a.o» — | >^.0/ — 

Optat quiBtemfPelopis Infidl pater > ^ w — | >^wu- | > ^ w — 

Alftibus atque f canibus homici- 

d(am) Hectorem >^00— | w w w | > ^ w — 

VectSber humerteftnnc eg(o) ini- 

mlcis eqnes > ■*- 0/ o' o- | > ^ o'o'o|>^o» — 

Pavidnmqne lepor(em) et \ adve- 

nam laqued gruem, IIor. — | 


Anacrustic Scheme : ^ — o> | — > | — w | — > l~ w | — A 


Notes. — 1. The Iambic Trimeter, when kept pure, has a rapid aggressive movement. 
Hence, it is thus used in lampoons and invectives. It admits the Spondee in the odd 
places (first, third, fifth foot); the Tribrach in any but the last, though in Horace it is 
excluded from the fifth foot ; the Dactyl in the first and third. The Anapaest is rare. 
The Proceleusmaticus occurs only in Seneca and Terentianus. When carefully 
handled, the closing part of the verse is kept light, so as to preserve the character. The 
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fifth foot is pare In Catullus, but is almost always a Spondee in Seneca and 
Petronius. 

2. Diaeresis at the middle of the verse is avoided. Short particles, which adhere 
closely to the following word, do not constitute exceptions. 

LabOriOea neccohors TJlixel, Hor. 

Adulterfitur etcolumba mlluO, Hor. 

In like manner explain— 

Befertque tanta grexjunlcus tlbera, Hor. 

3. The Caesura is usually the shniquln&ria , but the s&mlsepttnaria is found also, 
but either with the ftbniqulnQria or with Diaeresis after the second foot. 

4. The SSndrius pdrus , composed wholly of Iambi, is found first in Catullus (iv. 
and xxix.) ; also in Horace ( Epod ., xti.), Vergil ( Cat ., 3, 4, 8), and the Prid,j%a. 

5. Of course, in the Anacrustic Scheme, the Caesura of the ordinary scheme becomes 
Diaeresis. 

Le : vis ere I pante II lympha II dfisi I lit pe I de. 


763. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic. 

Med renldet in domO laednar w w — w ^ w — w ^ w 

BBgumque pnerls nec satelles Orel, Hor. — 

Anacrustic Scheme : ^ | — > | x ^ | - ^ | | — /\ (with 

Syncope). 

Notes. — This occurs in Horace ( O ., 1. 4; 11. 18). No resolutions are found except in 
the second line quoted, where puerl8 may be dissyllabic (27), and the Spondee alone is 
used for the Iambus, mainly in the third foot. The Caesura is always simiquinaria. 


764. Trimeter Iambicus Claudus (Chdliambufl) ; Scazon 
( = Hobbler) Hipponacteus. 

Miser Catulle ddsinas ineptfre, Cat. w 

Fulsdre quondam candidl tibf sOlSs, Cat. > >^.w — 

Dominis parantur ista ; serviunt v6bIs,MART. xu-uxu-uxx- 

Anacrustic Scheme : > : ^ I — > I .x. ^ I — Tro- 

\j 1 1 1 1 1 

chaic Trimeter with Anacrusis, Syncope, and Protraction. 

Notes.— 1. In the Choliambus the rhythm is reversed at the close, by putting a Tro- 
chee or Spondee in the sixth foot. The lighter the first part of the verse, the greater the 
surprise. It is intended to express comic anger, resentment, disappointment. 

2. This metre, introduced into Rome by Mattius, was used frequently by Catullus 
and Martial. Persius also has it in his Prologue. 

3. The Dactyl is occasional in the first and third feet, the Tribrach occurs very rarely 
in the first, more often in the third and fourth, frequently in the second. The Spondee 
is found in the first and third feet ; the Anapaest only in the first. 

4. The Caesura is usually sbniqulnAria, sometimes slmiseptln&ria, which is regu 
larly supported by Diaeresis after the second foot. 

765. lambic Quaterndrius (Dimeter), 

Infirsit aestu6sius ^ w — w ^ w — 

Imbrfe nivfisque comp&rat > ^ — w w — 

Vidfre properantfe domum w - 1 - w ww > j- w — 

Ast ego vicissim rfserfi, Hor. > w — > ^ ^ — 
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Anacruslic Scheme : 



Note.— This verse is constructed according to the principles which govern the Sena- 
rios and Octonarius. It is rare in systems until the time of Seneca, and is usually 
employed as a Clausula in connection with Octonarii and Septenarii (Plautus, Ter- 
ence), Senarii (Horace), or Dactylic Hexameter (Horace). 

766. Iambic Ternarius ( Dimeter Catalectic ). 

Id repperi i(am) exemplum — >^ — or> : ^ w >i-c — /\ 

Note. — This verse is found mainly in Plautus and Terence, and used as a Clau- 
sula to Bacchic Tetrameters (Plautus), Iambic Septenarii (Plautus) ; but twice in 
Terence (And., 485 ; Hec., 731). It is found in systems first in Petrontus. 

767. The Iambic Tripody Catalectic and the Dipody A ca- 
talectic are found here and there. 

Inops am&tor, TWn., 256. Bonu(s) sit bonis, B ., 660. 


Trochaic Rhythms. 

768. The Trochaic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is double of the Arsis. It is represented. 

By the Trochee : ^ ^ ; 

By the Tribrach : o w w ; 

By the Spondee : — ; 

By the Anapaest : v!/w - ; 

By the Dactyl : 

By the Proceleusmaticus : d/ e. 

Remark. — The Spondee, Anapaest, Dactyl, and Proceleusmaticus are 
all irrational and are accordingly measured — >, wv^>,-^^or--v^, 
ww w ; see 744. 


769. Trochaic Octonarius ( Tetrameter Acatalectic ). 


Scheme : 


> > > 


> > 


> 


Parce iam camoena vfitl || parce iam sacro fur Or I. — Servius. 

Date viam qua fugere liceat, || facite, tOtae plateae pateant, Pl., Aul ., 407. 


Note. — This verse belongs to the cantica of early Comedy. It is properly a com- 
pound of two Quaternarii. Hence Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps are admitted in the 
Diaeresis. A fourth or sixth Thesis, formed by the last syllable of a word forming or 
ending in a Spondee or Anapaest, was avoided, as was also a monosyllabic close. The 
Substitutions were allowed in all feet except the eighth, where the Tribrach is rare. 


770. Trochaic Septena?'ius ( Tetrameter Catalectic ). 


Scheme : 


> > > > . > > 


A 
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Crib amet qni ntoqu(am) amfivit | qulqu(e) amfivit criU amet. — P eevig 
Ven. 

Tl m(6) amOris migi’ qu(am) honoris | tervfivistl gritifi. — E nnius. 

V£pulfir(e) ego t$ vehementer | iubeO : nfi me territfe. — P laut. 

Notes.— 1. This is usually divided by a Diaeresis after the fourth Arsis into two 
halves, with the license of a closing verse before the Diaefesis ; this is often sup- 
ported by Diaeresis after the second foot. Not unfrequently the line is divided by 
Caesura after the fourth Thesis, which may in this case be Anceps or have Hiatus, 
though not in Terence ; but other critics refuse to admit such a division, and prefer 
Diaeresis after the fifth foot. The substitutions are allowable in any foot except the 
seventh, which is regularly kept pure, though occasionally in early Latin a Tribrach or 
a Dactyl occurs even here. But the Dactyl is rare in the fourth foot. 

2. The rule for the words allowable after the simiqulndria Caesura in the Senarius 
(761, n. 5) apply here after the Diaeresis, with the necessary modifications ; that is, the 
second hemistich cannot be formed by a word occupying the fifth and the Thesis of the 
sixth foot, followed by a word occupying the two succeeding half feet, unless the first 
word is a Cretic or a Fourth Paeon. 

8. In regard to the close the same rules apply as in the case of the Iambic Senarius 
(761, n. 6) ; in regard to the fourth and sixth Theses the rules are the same as for the 
Octonarius (769, n.). 

4. The strict Septenarius of the later poets keeps the odd feet pure, and rigidly 
observes thD Diaeresis. 

771. Trochaic Tetrameter Claudus. 

Huno Ceres, cibl ministra, frtigibus suis 
porcet, Varro. w — w w — w w 

Note.— This verse is found only in the Menippean Satires of Varro, and is formed, 
like the Iambic Senarius Claudus, by reversing the last two quantities. 

772. Trochaic Quaternarius with Anacrusis . 

81 frtfctua illfibfitur orbis, Hor. w : ^ w | | ^ | — U 

Note.— This occurs only in the Alcaic Strophe of Horace. 


773. Trochaic Terndrius ( Dimeter Catalectic). 

Bespit* v6r0 ThespriO, Pl., Ep., 3. — > ^ w — a 

N6n ebur nequ(e) aureum, Hoe. — — a 

Note— An uncommon measure, confined mainly to early poetry and to Horace ; it 
is used as a Clausula between Tetrameters (Plautus) and Iambic Senarii Catalectic 
(Horace), or in series. The third foot was kept pure ; also the others in the strict 
measure. 


774. The Trochaic Tripody A catalectic (Ithy phallic), 

Qu(om) fisu8 eat ut ptideat, Plaut., ^ w — > w 


Note.— This is rare, and appears only in early Latin and as a Clausula, usually with 
Cretics. Substitutions were allowable in every foot. 
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775. Trochaic Tripody Catalectic . 

then, qu(am) ego malls | perdidl modis, 

PL. , Ps., 259 - x > v!/ w x | z v z u z 

Note.— T his is found occasionally in early Latin ; usually two at a time, otherwise 
as a Clausula. When the first word is a Cretic the line may end in two Iambi. 

<* 

776. Trochaic Dipody ( Monometer ). 

Kinds inepta’s, Pl., Rud. y 68 1. w w x ^ 

Note.— T his is found occasionally as a Clausula with Cretic Tetrameters. 

Anapaestic Rhythms. 

777. The Anapaestic Rhythm is an ascending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is to the Arsis as 2 to 2. It is represented. 

By the Anapaest : w w x ; 

By the Spondee : — x ; 

By the Dactyl : — & w ; 

By the Proceleusmaticus : 

Notes.— 1. The Anapaestic measure is not uncommon in the Cantica of Plautus ; 
but it is the metre most subject to license of all the early metres. Notice especially the 
operation of the Iambic Law (716, 717) ; the common occurrence of Synizesis, of Dia- 
stole, and less often of Syncope, etc. 

2. Strict Anapaestic lines after the model of the Greek are found only in Varro, 
Seneca, and later authors. 

778. A napaestic Octondrius ( Tetrameter Acatalectic), and 
Anapaestic Septenarius (Tetrameter Catalectic). 

Hostfbtis victls, clvfbds sal vis || rfi pla- — C/w w | 

cidS, p&cibfis perfectls, Per 8 ., 753. — ww x 

Septumfts ©8B(e) aedls & porta f [ ub(i) — C/w x J 

111 (e) habitat lflnO quo! ifissit, Ps., 597. w w x 

Ait ill&m miseram, crdciar(I) et lacru- VX W X — wvx — w j 

mantem s(S) adfllctfire, Pl. , M.O., 1032. ^ w x x — 

Erit et tib(i) 6xoptat(um) obtinget 1 bo- w ^ x w w x j 

n(um) hab(e) animum nB formlda, Pl., x — ~ 

M.G., ion. 

Notes.— 1. These have regularly the Diaeresis after the fourth foot, dividing the 
line into Quaternarii. Before the Diaeresis, the licenses of a closing foot (Hiatus and 
Syliaba Anceps) are occasionally found. 

2. In the Septenarius the seventh Thesis may be resolved, but the resolution of the 
eighth in the Octonarius is avoided. 

779. Anapaestic Trimeter Catalectic . 

PerspfciO nihill moim vBs gr&tlam facere, 

Pl., Cure ., 155. — — ow — x — /\ 

Note.— 1 This verse is very rare, and is denied by some critics ; it has the same treat- 
ment as the Septenarius, 
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780. Anapaestic Quaterndrius (. Dimeter Acatalectic). 


Venient annls | saecrila sSrls 
Quibus Oceanus | vincula rfirum 
Laxet et ingSns | patent telllls 
Tfithysque novOs | detegat orbfia 
Nec sit terrls | Ultima Thflle. — £ 


W W Z. \tt\J — 

KJ KX X. W W \Zt\J 

— y£/\x — — w w x. — — 

— x. \x kx — — \&\x 

f. TRAG. — x- — — — 


Note.— This verse avoids resolution of the fourth Thesis : Syllaba Anceps and 
Hiatus are rare. 


781. Anapaestic Dimeter Catalectic ( Paroemiac ). 

Volucer pede corpore pulcher — 

Lingud catus ore candrus — — 

Vfirnm memor&re magis quam — x. ^ w — w w x. \x 

Fdnctum laudfire decdbit. — Auson. — x. — — kx\xx.kx 

Notes.— 1. This verse is not common except as the close of a system of Anapaestic 

Acatalectic Dimeters. It allows in early Latin resolution of the third Thesis. 

2. Latin Anapaests, as found in later writers, are mere metrical imitations of the 
Greek Anapaests, and do not correspond to their original in contents. The Greek 
Anapaest was an anacrustic dactylic measure or march (in $ time). Hence the use of 
Pause to bring out the four bars. 

Paroemiacus: Anacrustic Scheme. 

Volucer pede corpore pulcher w w : — w w | — w w | | — 

A 

Dimeter Acatalectic : Anacrustic Scheme. 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rSrum w w : — w | | w ^ | — 

The Arses of the last feet are supplied by the Anacrusis of the following verse. 

782. Anapaestic Dipody ( Monometer Acatalectic). 

Omne p&r&tumst, Pl., Men., 365 — ^ 

Note.— T his verse is found in anapaestic systems between Anapaestic Dimeters. 


Dactylic Rhythms. 

783. The Dactylic Rhythm is a descending rhythm, in 
which the Thesis is equal to the Arsis (2 = 2). 

The Dactylic Rhythm is represented by the Dactyl : ^ ^ ^ • 
Often, also, by the Spondee : • 


784. Dactylic ( Heroic ) Hexameter . — The Heroic Hexameter is com- 
posed of two Dactylic tripod ies, the second of which ends in a Spondee. 
Spondees may be substituted for the Dactyl in the first four feet; in 
the fifth foot, only when a special effect is to be produced. Such 
verses are called Spondaic. The longest Hexameter contains five 
Dactyls and one Spondee (or Trochee) — in all, seventeen syllables ; the 
shortest in use, five Spondees and one Dactyl— in all, thirteen sylla- 
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bles. This variety in the length of the verse, combined with the great 
number of caesural pauses, gives the Hexameter peculiar advantages 
for continuous composition. 

Scheme : — w ^ J x. J -z. w w | — w w | x. \j | x. — 


1. TJt fugixmt aquilfis t timidissima ! turba oolumbae. Ov. 

2. At tuba terribill t sonitfl + procul n aere oanOrO. Vkrg. 

8. Quadrupedante pntrem t sonitfl I qua tit j unguis campum. 

Vero. 


Five Dactyls. 


4. Cum mediO oelerOs t revolant I exaequore mergl. Vero. 

5. Vfistius InsurgOns t decimae I ruit U impetus undae. Ov. 

6. Et reboat raucum t regiO t cita U barbara I bombum. Lucr. 


Four Dactyls. 


7. Mtlta metfl terrain t genibus t summissa petlbat. Lucr. 

8. Inter cunctantOs t cecidit t moribunda ministrOs. Vxrg. 

9. NO turbSta volent + rapidls t lfLdibria ventls. Vero. 


Three Dactyls. 


10. Versaqu(e) in obnlxOs + urgentur S cornua vftstO. Vero. 

11. PrOcOssit longfi t flammantia 3 moenia mundl. Lucr. 


\ 


Two Dactyls. 


12. Portam vi multS t converse 3 cardine torquet. Vbrg. 

13. TOct(um) august(um) ingSns t centum sublime columnls. 

Vero. 


One Dactyl. 


14. 0111 respondit + RfixAlbftl Longfiii. Ennius. y No Dactyl. 


15. Aut lfivOe oorefts t lento t ddcunt argentO. Vero. 

16. 8unt apud InfernOs t totmllia fOrmOsfirum. Prop. Spondaic 

17. Aoriaeque AlpOs t etntlbifer 8 Appennlnus. Ov. Verses. 


18. PrOcubuit viridl- 1 qu(e) injltore II cOnspidtur— sds. Vero. (Monosyllabic 

19. Parturiunt montOs t nfiscOtur 1 rldiculus-mlls. Hor. » ending. 

10 +6 = 16 8 ) Semiquin, and 

20. NSscere, praeque diemtveniOns age,ilLftoifer,almum« Vero. f Bucolic. 


21. Inslgnem pietfite t virum t tot adlre labOrOs. Vero. 


Third Trochee 
and 

Semisept. 


22. Et nigrae violae t sunt 3 et vaccinia I nigra. Vero. 

23. Sparsis II hastls II longls II campus 3 splendet et horret. En. 
81. Quamvls sint sub aqua sub aqua maledlcere tentant. Ov. 

25. MO m(0) ad8um qui fSc(l) in mO convertite ferrum. Vero. 

26. DiscissOs nddOs laniabant dentibus artfls. Vero. 


^ Split in half. 
y Shivered. 

)■ a - sound. 

^ e - sound. 

}- s - sound. 


Notes.— 1. The two reigning ictuses are the first and fourth, and the pauses are so 
arranged as to give special prominence to them— the first by the pause at the end of the 
preceding verse, the fourth by pauses within the verse, both before and after the Thesis. 

2. The principal Caesura is the slmiqidn&ria or pentheniimeral, i. e., after the Thesis 
of the third foot, or Masculine Caesura of the third foot ; the next is the sHmiseplin&ria 
or hepthemimerali after the Thesis of the fourth foot ; but usually supplemented by the 
shnitemcLria in the Thesis of the second or by one after the second Trochee ; then 
the Feminine Caesura of the third foot, the so-called Third Trochee , which is less used 
among the Romans than among the Greeks. As Latin poetry is largely rhetorical, 
and the Caesura is of more importance for recitation than for singing, the Roman poets 
are very exact in the observance of these pauses. 
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In verses with several Caesuras, the sdmiseptin&rio outranks the stmiqTdn&ria, if it 
precedes a period, and the latter does not, or if it is perfect and the latter is imperfect 
( i.e ., formed by tmesis or by elision) ; it also as a masculine Caesura outranks the Third 
Trochee as a feminine. In other cases there may be doubt as to the principal Caesura. 

8. The Diaeresis which is most carefully avoided is the one after the third foot, 
especially if that foot ends in a Spondee, and the verse is thereby split in half. 

Examples are found occasionally, and if the regular Caesura precedes, the verse is 
not positively faulty. 

His laorimls vlt&m t damns i — et miserSsoimns tUtrC.— Vbbg. 

It is abominable when no other Caesura proper is combined with it 

Foenl ll pervortentfis tt omnia 8 oironmcnrsant.— Pseudo-Ennius (Merula). 

On the other hand the Diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot divides the verse into 
proportionate parts (sixteen and eight morae , or two to one), and gives a graceful tro- 
chaic movement to the hexameter. This is called the Bucolic Caesura, and while com- 
mon in Greek, is not so in Latin even in bucolic poetry. Juvenal, however, is fond of 
it, showing one in every fifteen verses. 

Ite domum saturae 1 venit Hesperus I Ite capellae.— Verg. 

4. Verses without Caesura are very rare ; a few are found in Ennius (see No. 23) and 
Lucilius. Horace uses one designedly in A.P., 263. 

5. Elision is found most often in Vergil (one case in every two verses) and least 
often in Lucan (leaving out Ennius and Claudian). Catullus, Juvenal, Horace, 
Ovid stand about midway between these two extremes. It is very rare in the Thesis 
of the first foot, and is found oftenest in the following order : the Thesis of the second 
foot, the Arsis of the fourth, the Arsis of the first, the Thesis of the third. 


6. Simple Hiatus is very rare in lines composed wholly of Latin words, except at the 
principal Caesura ; it is found after a final short syllable (excluding -m) but twice (V., 
Ec., 11. 53 ; A., 1. 405) ; after a long monosyllable (omitting Interjections 0 and ft) but 
once (V., A ., iv. 235). But before the principal Caesura, or if the line contains a Greek 
word, examples are not very uncommon. Vergil has altogether about forty cases ; 
Horace shows two cases (S., 1. 1, 108 ; Bipod., 13, 3 ) ; Catullus two in the Hexameter 
of the Elegiac Distich (66, 11 ; 107, 1 ); Propertius one (in. 7, 49). 

7. Of Semi-hiatus Vergil shows some ten examples at the close of the Dactyl, but all 
of Greek words except A ., hi. 211 ; Ec ., 3, 79 ; there are occasional examples elsewhere, 
as in Propertius, Horace, etc. There are also several examples of Semi-hiatus after a 
monosyllable in the first short of the Dactyl, as : Cat., xcvii. x ; V., A ., vi. 507 ; IIor., 
S., 1. 9, 38. Hiatus after num occurs in Hor., S ., u. 2, 28. 

8 . Vergil is fond of Diastol6, showing fifty-seven cases, all except three (A., hi. 
464, 702 ; xn. 648) of syllables ending in a consonant ; Horace, in Satires and Epistles , 
has eleven, once only of a vowel ( S ., n. 3, 22) ; Catullus, three ; Propertius, three ; 
Tibullus, four ; Martial (in the Distich), two ; Vergil also lengthens que sixteen 
times, but only when que is repeated in the verse, and before two consonants or a 
double consonant (except A ., in. 91) ; Ovid exercises no such care. 

9. A short syllable formed by a final short vowel remains short before two con- 
sonants, of which the second is not a liquid (mainly BO, Bp, Bt), especially in the fifth 
foot, less often in the firet. Lucilius, Lucretius, and Ennius have numerous exam- 
ples of this ; Vergil but one case (A., xi. 309), except before s ; Horace has eight 
cases in the Satires ; Propertius six ; Tibullus two cases, one before smaragdOB. 

10. A Hexameter should close (a) with a dissyllable preceded by a polysyllable of at 
least three syllables, or ( b ) with a trisyllable preceded by a word of at least two syllables. 
The preposition is proclitic to its case. Exceptions to this rule are common in early 
Latin, but decrease later. Thus Ennius shows fourteen per cent, of exceptional lines. 
In later times artistic reasons sometimes caused the employment even of a monosyllable 
at the end (see exs. 18, 19). 

U. Spondaic lines are exceptional in Ennius and Lucretius, more common in 
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Catullus, rare in Veroil, Ovid, Horace, never in Tibullus. The stricter poets 
required that in this case the fourth foot should be a Dactyl, and then the two last feet 
were usually a single word. Entirely Spondaic lines are found in Ennius (three cases, 
as Ann ., i. 66, m.) and Cat. (ii6, 3 ). 

12 . Ennius shows three peculiar cases of the resolution of the Thesis in the Dactyl, 
Ann ., 267 ; Sat., 53 and 59. 

13 . Hypermetrical verses running into the next by Synapheia are rare ; e.g ., Lucr., 
v. 846 ; Cat., 64 , 298 ; 115, 5 . Vergil has twenty cases, usually involving que or ve, 
but twice -m (. A ., vii. 160 ; G ., 1., 295) ; three other cases are doubtful. Horacb has 
two cases (in the Satires ), Ovid three, Valerius Flaccus one. Horace has also 
four cases of two verses united by tmesis of a compound word. 

14 . Pure dactylic lines are rare ; the most usual forms of the first four feet of the 
stichic measure are these : dbss, 15 per cent. ; dsds, 11.8 per cent. ; ddss, 11 per cent. ; 
8D88 , 10 per cent. The most uncommon are ssdd, 1.9 per cent. ; sudd, 2 per cent The 
proportion of Spondee to Dactyl in the first four feet varies from 65.8 per cent, of 
Spondee in Catullus to 45.2 per cent, in Ovid. The following statements are from 
Drobisch : (a) Excepting Ennius, Cicero, and Silius Italicus, Latin poets have 
more Dactyls than Spondees in the first foot. (6) Excepting Lucretius, more Spon- 
dees in the second, (c) Excepting Valerius Flaccus, more Spondees in the third. 
(d) Without exception, more Spondees in the fourth. 

15 . Much of the beauty of the Hexameter depends on the selection and arrangement 
of the words, considered as metrical elements. The examples given above have been 
chosen with especial reference to the picturesque effect of the verse. Monosyllables at the 
end of the Hexameter denote surprise ; anapaestic words, rapid movement, and the like. 

Again, the Hexameter may be lowered to a conversational tone by large masses of 
Spondees, and free handling of the Caesura. Compare the Hexameters of Horace in 
the Odes with those in the Satires. 


785 . Elegiac Pentameter (Cat alcct ic Trimeter repeated). 

The Elegiac Pentameter consists of two Catalectic Trimeters or Pen- 
themimers, the first of which admits Spondees , the second does not . 
There is a fixed Diaeresis in the middle of the verse, as marked above, 
which is commonly supplemented by the semitemdria Caesura. The 
Pentameter derives its name from the old measurement: — ^ ^ w, 

, w w — , w w — ; and the name is a convenient one, because the 

verse consists of 2| + 2| Dactyls. The Elegiac Distich is used in sen- 
timental, amatory, epigrammatic poetry. 

The musical measurement of the Pentameter is as follows : 


|-uu I I 

A 


This shows why neither Syllaba Anceps nor Hiatus is allowed at the 
Diaeresis, and explains the preference for length by nature at that point. 

At dolor in lacrim&s | verterat omne I 

merum, Tib. .z. w w z. w w zl | 

M6 leg&t et lecte | carmine doctus j 


amet, Ov. 

At nuno barbaries | grandis habere 


_Z VZ W -t- — -Z. 


' W W Z. W VZ z. 


nihil , Ov. z. — z w w z 

Concfiuum nfllld | lege redibit iter, 

Prop. — — 
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The Elegiac Pentameter occurs only as a Clausula to the Heroic 
Hexameter, with which it forms the Elegiac Distich. Consequently the 
sense should not run into the following Hexameter (exceptions rare) : 

Saep(e) ego tents vl cfirfis dSpellere vlnO 
At dolor in lacrimSs 1 verterat omne merom, Tib. 

Ingeninm quondam fuerat pretideius aura 
At nuno barbaries ] grandis habere nihil, Ov. 

PSr erat Inferior versus : rlsisse CupldO 
Dloitur atque finum || surripuisse pedem, Ov. 

Saep(e) ego cum dominae dulces S limine dtlrO 
AgnOscO voces | haec negat esse doml, Tib. 

Notes.— 1. In the first two feet of the Pentameter, which alone can suffer variation, 
the forms are as follows : ds, 46 per cent. ; dd, 24.5 per cent.; ss, 16 per cent.; sd, 13.5 
per cent. Catullus, however, lias ss, 34.5 per cent. 

2. Elision is rare, especially in the second hemistich. When it occurs it is generally 
in the first Arsis or second Thesis, and usually affects a short vowel or -m. Catullus 
shows the greatest proportion of examples, Ovid the smallest. Except in Catullus and 
Lyodamus there are fewer cases of Elision in the Pentameter than in the Hexameter. 

3. Elision and D histoid in the Diieresis are rare. Catullus especially, and Pro- 
pertius occasionally, have Elision. Propertius and Martial show each two cases 
of Diastole (Prop., ii. 8, 8 ; ii. 24 , 4 ; Mart., ix. ioi, 4 ; xiv. 77 , 2). 

4. A final short vowel before two consonants, one of which is a liquid or b, is 
lengthened twice in Tibullus, and remains short once in Propertius (Tib., i. 5 , 28 ; 
1 . 6 , 34 ; Prop., iv. 4 , 48). 

5. Dialysis occurs in compounds of solvO and volvO ; as, Cat., 66, 74 ; Tib., i. 7, 2, etc. 

6. In the strict handling of the Pentameter by Ovid, the rule was that it should 
close with a dissyllable. So in his Amores, Ovid shows no example of any other end- 
ing ; and in his Tristia the proportion is one in one hundred and forty lines. In ear- 
lier times, however, there w r as no especial avoidance of polysyllabic endings, though 
more are found in Catullus than in any other author. Peculiar is Propertius, who, 
while almost equalling Catullus in his disregard of the law of the dissyllabic ending 
in the first book, equals the Tristia of Ovid in the observance of it in his fourth. 
With dissyllabic ending the prevailing forms of the second Hemistich are — ^ w > 
^ — , and — ^ ^ ^ ^ — , but Tibullus and Ovid, and in less degree Catul- 
lus, employ quite often — w w — w , w — and — , ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

786 . Dactylic Tetrameter A cat. (metrum Alcmdnium). 

Nuno decet aut viridl nitidum caput awwawwawwaww 

Pallida mors aequS pulaat pede ^ w w a — a — aw w 

Vftae summa brevis spem nos vetat a— a w w a — a w w 

This verse occurs mainly in combination with an Ithyphallic to form the Greater 
Archilochian verse ; occasionally in stichic composition in Seneca ; also in Ter., 
And ., 625 . 


787 . Dactylic Tetrameter Cat . 
lochium). 

Aut Epheaon bimans ve Corinthl 
6 fort6s pSi6raque pass! 

Mfasdrem cohibent Archfta, Hob 


in Dissyllabum (Archi- 


AWWAWWAWWAW 

A A -A W W A "w 

A — AWW A AW 
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Not*.— T his line, which only occurs in the Alcmanlan System, may also be looked 
upon as an Acatalectic Tetrameter with a spondaic close. 

788. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic in Syllabam ( Lesser 
Archilo chian). 

PfUvis et umbra sumus, Hor. ^ w x. ^ ^ jl 

Note.— This line occurs mainly in the first three Archilochian Strophes. 

789. Dactylic Dimeter Catalectic in Dissyllabum (Adonic). 

Terruit urbem, Hor. w w ^ w 

Note.— Though generally measured thus, this verse is properly logacedic, and will 
recur under that head (792). It occurs mainly in the Sapphic stanza, and at the close 
of series of Sapphic Hendecasyllabics in Seneca. 

Logaoedic Rhythms. 

790. The Logacedic Rhythm is a peculiar form of the Tro- 
chaic rhythm, in which the Arsis has a stronger secondary 
ictus than the ordinary Trochee. 

Instead of the Trochee, the cyclic Dactyl or the irrational 
Trochee may be employed. This cy clic D actyl is represented 
in morae by 1 1 ; in music, by JJJ — tV> i- 

When Dactyls are employed, the Trochee preceding is 
called a Basis, or Tread, commonly marked x . If the basis 
is double, the second is almost always irrational in Latin 
poetry. Instead of the Trochee, an Iambus is sometimes 
prefixed. Anacrusis and Syncope are also found. 

Remarks. — i. Logaoedic comes from Aoyos, prose, and aoiSg, 
song , perhaps because the rhythms seem to vary as in prose. 

2. Dactyls are usually, but not necessarily, employed. 

No Dactyl. 

791. Alcaic Enneasyllabic. 

Sf fr actus illSbStur orbis, Hor. ^ 

Note. — The Anacrusis should be long. Horace shows no exceptions in the fourtb 
book and very few in the first three. The regular Caesura is the slmiqulnaria. 


792. Adonic. 
Terruit tirbem, Hor. 


One Dactyl. 


-W 





I 


Note.— Elision is not allowed in this verse. As far as its formation is concerned, it 
should consist either of a dissyllable + a trisyllable, or the reverse. Proclitics and 
enclitics go with their principals. 
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793. Aristophcmic (Choriambic). 

L$dia dio per omnfe, Hoe. ^ | -e- ^ | | ^ 

Not*.— T his verse occurs mainly in the lesser Sapphic Strophe of Horace. 

One Dactyl, with Basis. 

794. Pherecratean. 

x 

Nigrls aequora ventls, Hoe. j- > | ^ | ^ | - A 

Note.— T his verse occurs in the fourth Asclepiadlan Strophe of Horace ; also in 
Catullus (xvu.) and the Pri&pia. No Elision is allowed by Horace, and there is no 
regular Caesura. 

795 . Oly conic. 

£mlr&bitur fnsoltins, Hoe. -a > | w | — ^ 

Note.— T his occurs in the second, third, and fourth AsclSpiadlan strophes of 
Horace ; also in Catullus (xvii.) and the Pri&p&a. There is generally the miter- 
n&ria Caesura ; occasionally instead of it a Second Trochee. Elision of long syllables 
is very rare in Horace ; Elision of a short before the iong of the Dactyl more often. 
Horace also shows occasional liberties, such as Diastole ( 0 ., hi. 24, 5), Dialysis (0., 1. 
33, 4), and lines ending with monosyllables (0., 1. 3, 19 ; 1. 19, 13 ; iv. 1, 33). 

796. Phcdaecean (Hendecasyllabic) . 

x 

Passer mortuus est meae puellae. j- w 

£rid& modo pdmic(e) expolltum j- > 

Tu&e Lesbia sint satis superque. Cat. w : u_ 

Notes.— 1. This verse, introduced into Latin by Laevius, was used very often by 
Catullus, Martial, Pliny Minor, Petronius, and Statius, as well as in the Prid- 
pSa and elsewhere. 

2. In Greek the Basis was not unfrequently an Iambus. So, too, in Catullus, 
but the tendency in Latin was to make it a Spondee ; thus, in the PriGp&a, Petronius, 
and Martial it is always so, while Statius has but one case of a Trochee, and Ausonius 
but one of an Iambus. 

3. The principal Caesura is the shniquinaria; but Catullus uses also almost as fre- 
quently Diaeresis after the second foot. Occasionally there is a Diaeresis after the third 
foot, supplemented by a Second Trochee Caesura. 

4. Elision is very common in Catullus ; in the Pridpia, Martial, and later it is 
very rare, if we exclude Aphaeresis from consideration. Hardening (723) is occasional, 
and Catullus shows a few cases of Semi-hiatus. A monosyllabic ending is very rare, 
with the exception of es and est- 

5. Catullus, in 56, apparently shows a mixture of regular Phalaeceans and spurious 
Phalaeceans in which the Dactyl is supplanted by a Spondee. The poem is still under 
discussion. 

One Dactyl, with Double Basis. 

797. Sapphic (Hendecasyllabic). 

x x 

Audiet clv& f aernsse ferrum, Hoe. — w | — > | — f vaj | — ^ | — 

Notes.— 1. In the Greek measure, often retained in Catullus, the Dactyl is meas- 
ured -w ; in Horace, owing to a strong Caesura after the long it is regularly _ _ 
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Further, Catullus, like the Greeks, employed occasionally a Trochee in the second 
foot ; Horace made it a rule to employ only a Spondee there. 

2. The regular Caesura in Latin is the s&miqulndria ; but the Third Trochee (784, 
n. 2) is found not unfrequently in Catullus and Horace, but not later. The usage 
of Horace Is peculiar in this respect : In the first and second books there are seven 
cases in two hundred and eighty-five verees ; in the third none at all ; in the fourth 
twenty-two in one hundred and five verses ; in the Carmen Sasculare nineteen in 
fifty-seven verees. 

3. Elision is very common in Catullus, but occurs in Horace only in about one 
verse in ten. Later usage tends to restrict Elision. Licenses are extremely rare in the 
classical period. So Horace shows one example of Diastole (0., n. 6,14). Mono- 
syllabic endingB are not common, but the word is usually attached closely with what 
precedes. The last syllable is regularly long. 

4. Seneca shows some peculiarities : occasionally a Dactyl in the second foot, or a 
Spondee in the third ; occasionally also Dialysis. 


One Dactyl with Double Basis and Anacrusis. 

798. Alcaic ( Greater ) Hendecasyllabic. 

w x x 

Vidfe ut altfi | stet nive c&ndidnm > : ^ w | x. > | ^ w | x. /\ 

SOracte nec iam ) sustineant onus, Hor. 

Notes.— 1. The second Basis is always a Spondee ; the few exceptions having been 
emended. The Anacrusis is regularly long ; Horace shows no exception in the fourth 
book and very few in the first three. The last syllable may be long or short. 

2. The regular Caesura is a Diaeresis after the second foot ; Horace shows but two 
exceptions in six hundred and thirty-four verses {()., i. 37, 14 ; iv. 14, 17). A few others 
show imperfect Caesurae, as 0 ., 1. 16, 21 ; 1. 37, 5 ; 11. 17, 21. 

8. In regard to Elision, the facts are the same as in the case of the Sapphic. 

4. Licenses are not common : Diastole occurs in II., 0., hi. 5, 17 ; Hardening 
(723) occurs in H., 0., in. 4, 41 ; in. 6, 6. Tmesis is not unfrequent in forms of 
qulcumque (H., 0., 1. 9, 14 ; 1. x6, 2 ; 1. 27, 14). 


Two Dactyls. 

799. Alcaic ( Lesser ) or Decasyllabic. 

Vertere ffineribns triumphfis, Hor. A/w | | ^ w | x. ^ 

Note.— T he Caesura is regularly the sbnilemdria , occasionally the Second Trochee. 
Elision occurs a little less often in this measure than in the Hendecasyllabic. The last 
syllable is usually long. Diastole occurs in H., 0., n. 13, 16. 

In all these, the Dactyl has a diminished value. More questionable 
is the logaoedic character of the Greater Archilochian : 

800. Archilochian ( Greater ) = Dactylic Tetrameter and 
Trochaic Tripody . 

X. WW j X-KJKJ j X- J \J\J H X. KJ | X. J X. G 

Solvitur Acris hiems grfttd vice [ vdris et Favdnl, Hob. 
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If measured logaoedically, the two shorts of the Dactyl must be re- 
duced in value to one = w), and the logaoedic scheme is 

I — I — I “A 

Logacedic tetrapody + Logaoedic tetrapody with Syncope. 

Note.— Diaeresis is always found after the fourth foot, which is always Dactylic. 
The principal Caesura is the s&miquln&ria. In the third foot a Spondee is preferred, 
whereas the Greek model has more often the Dactyl. 

801 . Choriambic Rhythms. — When a logaoedic series is 

syncopated, apparent choriambi arise. Wbat is | | « — | 

seems to be — ww— . Genuine choriambi do not exist in 
Latin, except, perhaps, in the single line Pl., Men., no. 

802 . Asclepiadean {Lesser), 

This verse is formed by a Catalectic Pherecratean followed by a 
Catalectic Aristophanic. 

Maecenas atavfs 1 fidite r6gibus, x 

HOR. — > | | X- W | XL ^ 

Notes.— 1. There should be Diaeresis, complete or incomplete (i.e., weakened by 
Elision), between the two halves. Only two exceptions are cited (H., 0 ., u. 12, 25 ; iv. 
8, 17). The Caesura is regularly the stmitemdria in Horace, less often the Second 
Trochee. 

2. Elision occurs about as often as in the Elegiac Pentameter. It occurs most often 
in the first Dactyl and in the stichic measure. The final syllable may be short or 
long ; but a monosyllable is rare. Licenses are likewise rare, as Diastol6 (H., <?., 1 . 
3 , 36 ). 

803 * Asclepiadean {Greater). 

Ndllam Vlre sacr& | vlte prius | sevens arborem, Hob. 

JL> | | | | ^ ^ | i A 

Note.— This verse differs from the preceding by having a Catalectic Adonic (792) 
inserted between the two halves. Diaeresis always separates the parts in Horace. The 
rules of Elision are the same as in the preceding verse. 


804 . Sapphic {Greater). 

Tti de& Cr6 Syb&rfn | c6r properls amandO, Hob. 

X X 

I ^ > | -W I ^ W I I — A 


Note.— This verse differs from the lesser Sapphic by the insertion of a catalectic 
Adonic. It is found only in Horace (0., 1 . 8). Diaeresis always occurs after the fourth 
foot, and there is also a shniqulndria Caesura. 
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805 . Pridpean (Oly conic + Pherecratecm). 

Hfino ltLcum tibi d$dic 6 1 o6ntecr6que Priipe, Cat. 
x x 

^ > I I ^ w I ^ I ^ > I 1^1 *- A 

Nora.— Diaeresis always follows the Glyconic, but neither Hiatus nor Syllaba Ancepg 
is allowable. The verse occurs in Cat. 17 and Priap. 85. 


Cretic and Bacchic Rhythms. 

806 . These passionate rhythms are found not unfrequently 
in Plautus and occasionally elsewhere. They both belong 
to the Quinquepartite or Five-Eighths class. 

The distribution of the Creticus is 3 + 2 morae. 

The metrical value of the Creticus is — (Amphimacer). 

For it may be substituted the First Paeon, — w or the 
Fourth Paeon, ^ w w— . 

Note.— D ouble resolution in the same foot is not allowable, and there is rarely more 
than one resolution in a veree. Instead of the middle short an irrational long is some- 
times found. 

807 . Tetrameter Acatalectic. x.kj x. | x kj x | x\j x | xkx x. 

£x bonis pessum(I) et fraudnlentissumi, Pl., Capt ., 235. 

Note.— R esolution is not allowed at the end nor in the second foot immediately be- 
fore a Caesura. The Arsis immediately preceding ( i.e ., of the second and fourth foot) 
is regularly pure. 

808 . Tetrameter C atalectxc . u -^ | a w x | x \j x | x 

Da mi(hi) h6c mel meum si m(6) amis s(I)and6s, Pl., Trin., 244. 

Note.— T he existence of such lines is disputed, but the balance of authority seems 
to be in favor of recognizing them. 

809 . Dimeter Acatalectic. 

Ndsoe salt(em) hdnc qnis est, Pl., Ps., 262. x<j x | x ^ x 

Note.— T his verse is found usually at the close of a Cretic system, or with Trochaic 
Beptenarii. It follows the same rules as the Tetrameter, that is, the last long is not 
resolved and the second Arsis is kept pure. 

810 . Acatalectic Cretic Trimeters are rare and not always certain. 

Compare Pl., Trin., 267, 269, 271 ; Ps ., 1119 ; Most., 338 ; Catar 

lectio Trimeters and Dimeters are even more uncertain. Compare Pl., 
Trin., 275 ; True., 121. 


811 . The Bacchius has the following measure : \ jx . x . 9 =. 1 + 
2 + 2 morae CTJJ>- or if the descending form be re- 
garded as the normal one 2+2 + 1 morae (J/>- 
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For the long two shorts are sometimes substituted. On the other 
hand, .an irrational long may be used for the short, and occasionally 
two shorts are also thus used. 

812 . Bacchic Tetrameter. 

Quibns nec locust filin’ nec sp& parlta | x. x. \ \j x. x. | ^ x. 6 

Misericordior n filla mfist fSmin&rum | \x x. x. J w x. x. \ w x. 6 

Note.— I n this verse there is usually a Caesura after either the second or third 
Iambus ; rarely Diaeresis after the second Bacchius. The Arsis is kept pure in the 
second and fourth feet if the following long closes a word. Not more than one dissyl- 
labic Arsis is allowable. Usually, there is only one resolved Thesis, very rarely two, 
never more than three. 

813 . Dimeter AccUalectic. 

Ad aetdt(em) agnndam, Pl., Trin., 232. kj x. x. | x. x. 

Note.— T his is rare except at the close of a Bacchic series, to form the transition 
to another rhythm. 

814 . Bacchic Hexameter occurs in nine lines in a monologue in Pl., 
Am ., 633-642. Hypermetric combination into systems is found in Pl., 
Men., 571 ff, and Varro, Sat., p. 195 (r.). 

Ionic Rhythm. 

815 . The Ionic Rhythm is represented by Ionicus a maiore 

J J/3 For the Ionicus a maiore may be substituted 

the Ditrochaeus — w — This is called An&clasis ( breaking - 

up). 

The verse is commonly anacrustic, so that it begins with 
the thesis ^ ^ : — . Such verses are called Ionic! a minore. 

The second long has a strong secondary ictus. 

In the early Latin, beginning with Ennius, the verse was used with 
much license. Resolution of the long syllables was common as well as 
the use of irrational long, and the contraction of two short syllables 
into a long. Horace alone shows the pure Ionic. 

The IOnicus is an excited measure, and serves to express the frenzy 
of distress as well as the madness of triumph. 

816 . Tetrameter Catalectic Ionic & m&idre (Sotadean). 

This measure, introduced by Ennius, was used with great freedom 
by the earlier poets ; but a stricter handling is found in later Latin 
poets, as Petronius, Martial, etc. 
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N&m quam varia Bint genera 

po^matOmm, BaebI, x. — u wvx | z uw u u | x u — > J x. a 

Qu&mqne longfi discinct(a) ali(a) 

&b alils, sic n&ce. — Accius. x w — > | x. — ^ w | w — > | x. /\ 

Later Latin : 

The most common scheme is the pure Ionic with Anaclasis, espe- 
cially in the third foot. Irrational longs are not used, and there is 
rarely more than one resolution, as : ww— w w or — ww w w . 

Mollfie veter&i Deliarf mantl reels! x. — w w x. — w^xx-wx-wx.— 
ter corripuf terribilem mantl bipennem. x — — wwxwx.^x.— 

— Prop. 


817 . A combination of the Ionic d maiore into systems is found in 
Laevius, who has a system of ten followed by a system of nine. Some 
traces of similar arrangement have been observed in the Satires of 
Varro. 


818 . Tetrameter Catalectic Ionic d minor e {O alliambic). 

This verse was introduced by Varro in his Menippean Satires , and 
appears also in Catullus, 63 , and in some fragments of Maecenas. 

In Catullus the two short syllables may be contracted (ten times 
in the first foot, six times in the third), and the long may be resolved, 
but not twice in the same Dimeter (except 63), and very rarely in the 
first foot of the second Dimeter (once in 91), but almost regularly in 
the penultimate long. Diuresis between the two Dimeters is regular. 
Anaclasis is found in the majority of the lines ; regularly in the first 
Dimeter (except 18, 54, 75). 

The frequent resolutions and conversions give this verse a peculiarly 
wild character. 


Ordinary Scheme : 

Without Anaclasis : x — vx vx x. — w w x. — \j kj x. 

With Anaclasis \ w vx x. ex — \j x. — w \j x. \j — w x. . 
Anacrustic Scheme : 


Without Anaclasis : vx ex : x. — ex ex | x. — f w ex | x. — ex w \ —\ 
With Anaclasis : ex ex : x. ex — ex | x. — w ex | x. ex — e- | ixj — | 

Et edr(um) omni(a) adirem furi- 

bnnda latibula ex ex x. — ex ex x. — exexx.exexexexx 

QnO n6s deeet citStls celerdre tri- 

/-s 

ptLdifs — ^ KJ KJ 

Itaqn(e) ut domum CybSbfis teti- 

g£re lassulae ex ex x . ex — ex x. — u w i u — ex x. 
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taper alta veetas Attia oelerl rate 

maria x w — \x x — \j\jx\j\j\j\jx. 

Iam iam dolet quod fig! iam iam- 

que paenitet. — C at. — x\j — \j x x\j — vj x. 

819. Dimeter Catalectic Ionic a minor e (Anacreontic). 

This verse is found first in Laevius, then in Seneca, Petronius, 
and later. Anaclasis is regular in the first foot. The long syllable 
may be resolved, or the two shorts at the beginning may be contracted. 
The verse may end in a Syllaba Anceps. 

Vener(em) lgitur alm(um) ad 6 rSns — 

Sen fdmin(a) isve mds eet 

It(a) at alba Noctildcast. uvzvzuz — 

Note.— O wing to the similarity of the verse to the Iambic Quaternarius Catalectic it 
is also called the Hemiambic. 


Compound Verses. 


820. Iambelegus ( Iambic Dimeter and Dactylic Trimeter Cat.). 
This verse occurs only in the second Archilochian Strophe of 
Horace, and is often scanned as two verses : 

Ttl vfna Torqufittf move | cdnsule pressa mo 6 . — IIor. 


>. 

w * 


X. w 





821. Dlegiambus (Dactylic Trimeter Cat. and Iambic Dimeter ). 
This verse occurs only in the third Archilochian Strophe of Horace, 
and is often scanned as two verses : 

Dfiainet imparibns | certare submOtua pudor.— Hor. 

X. kj kj | xkjkj | z ” | 


^izu | z ^ | zu | z I 

w 1 w 1 A u 

822. Verms Reizianus (Iambic Dimeter and Anapaestic Tripody 
Catalectic). 

Redi, qu 6 fugis nunc 1 tend tone. || Quid stolidfl cldmfis 1 
Qui(a) &d trig virOs i(am) ego d&eram || NOmen ttTOm. Qu(am) obrem 1 
Pl., Aul. t 415. 

KSU x \j — > vJ»u w — H — vL » v ^ — x — 

X W \J \J X | X X 


Note. — P rom the time of Reiz, after whom this verse has been named, it has been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion. In regard to the first part of tiie verse there 
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is considerable unanimity, in regard to the second opinions differ. Some regard it a s 
an Iambic Dimeter Catalectic Syncopated (uzuu-/.u); others as an Iambic 
Tripody Catalectic (kj kj — /\). Spengbl regards it as a Hypercatalectic Ana- 
paestic Monometer, and he has been followed with a variation in the nomenclature in 
the above scheme. Leo regards it as Logaoedic. The most recent view (Klotz) 
regards it as sometimes Logacedic, and sometimes Anapaestic. 

823 . i* Plautus shows several verses compounded of a Cretic Di- 
meter and a Catalectic Trochaic Tripody. These verses are usually, 
but not always, separated by Diaeresis. Examples : Ps ., 1285, 1287. 

2. Some authorities consider verses like Pl., Most., 693, Rud ., 209, 
compounded of a Cretic Dimeter and a Clausula. Others regard them 
as Catalectic Cretic Tetrameters. 


The Cantica of Early Latin. 

824 . The construction of the Cantica (in the narrow sense) of 
Plautus and Terence is still a matter of dispute. Three opinions 
have been advanced. One looks at them as antistrophic, following 
the scheme a.b.b. ; others hold that the scheme is a.b.a. The third 
view is that with some exceptions the Cantica are irregular composi- 
tions, without a fixed principle of responsion. 

In Terence, Trochaic Octonarii are always followed by Trochaic 
Septenarii, and very frequently the Trochaic Septenarii are followed 
by Iambic Octonarii. In Plautus there are long series of Cretic and 
Bacchic verses, and sometimes these alternate, without, however, any 
regular scheme, with other verses. 

A Bacchic Trochaic Canticum is found in Pl., Merc., 335-363, as 
follows : I. 2 Bacc. Tetram. ; II. 4 Anap. Dim. ; III. 1 Troch. Octon. ; 
IV. 13 Bacc. Tetram.; V. 1 Troch. Octon. ; VI. 2 Bacc.. Tetram. ; VII. 

1 Troch. Octon. ; VIII. 2 Bacc. Tetram. ; IX. 2 Troch. Octon. 

A Trochaic Iambic Canticum is Ter., PA., 153-163. A. 153-157 : 

2 Troch. Octon.; 1 Troch. Sept.; 1 Iamb. Octon. B. 158-163; 1 Troch. 
Octon. ; 2 Troch. Sept. ; 3 Iamb. Octon. ; 1 Iamb. Quater. (Clausula). 


The Cantica of Later Latin. 


825 . 1 The Cantica of Seneca are composed mostly in Anapaestic 
Dimeters, closed frequently, though not necessarily, by a Monometer. 
A Dactyl is common in the first and third feet. The Spondee is like- 
wise very common, a favorite close being — — x . . The Diaeresis 

between the Dimeters is regular. Examples ; Here. Fur., 125-203. 
In Ag., 310-407, Dimeters and Monometers alternate. 

2. Iambic Dimeters, occasionally alternating with Trimeters, but 
Usually stichic, are found occasionally ; as Med., 771-786. 
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3. Peculiar to Seneca is the use of a large variety of Logaoedic 
measures in his Cantica. So we find not unfrequently the following 
in stichic repetition: Lesser Asclepiadeans, Glyconics, Sapphic Hen- 
decasyllabics, Adonics, and other imitations of Horatian measures ; 
but there are few traces of antistrophic arrangement. 

Lyric Metres of Horace. 

826 . In the schemes that follow, the Roman numerals refer to 
periods, the Arabic to the number of feet or bars, the dots indicate 
the end of a line. 

I. Asclepiadean Strophe No. 1. Lesser Asclepiadean Verse (803 
repeated in tetrastichs. 


x 


— > I -vv/ 

1 *- 1 1 1 

1 A 1 

8 

3 

— > | W 

1 ■— 1 I — W I 

1 - A 1 

8 

3 

-> 1 — 

1 1_ I -vw I — w | 

“A» 

8 

8 

— > | W 

1 l_l 1 -V 1 

'“A* 

8 

8 


0 .,l. 15 in. 30 ; iv. 8 . 

II. Asclepiadean Strophe No. 2. Glyconics (795) and Lesser 
Asclepiadean (802) alternating, and so forming tetrastichs. 

-> 1 1 — « 1 — A 1 4 

— > 1 1 >— 1 1 — ^ 1 — A 1 | 

— > | -ww I - W | — A I 4 

-> | | i_ | | - | - A | | 

0 ., I. 3 , 13 , 19 , 36 ; III. 9 . 15 , 19 , 24 , 25 , 28 ; IV. I, 3 . 


III. Asclepiadean Strophe No. 3. Three Lesser Asclepiadean Verses 
(802) followed by a Gly conic (795). 


-> | ^ | i_ | | - ^ | — A 8 

— > I -u W I I II “V W | KJ I 3 

1 1 11 1 1 A 3 

-> | i_ | -wO |-w I — A 8 

— > I — - I — - I — A 4 

0 ., 1. 6, 15, 24, 33; u. 12; III. 10, 16; IV. 5, 12. 
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IV. Aaelepiadean Strophe No. 4. Two Lesser Asclepiadean Verses 
(803), a Pherecratean (794), and a Glyconic ( 795 ). 


X 


I. — > I ( — \ -v u | w I 

A s 

— > 1 1 I - w | 

1 8 

II. -> I -V/^ | *— | — A l 

il! 

4 

"> 1 1 “A 1 

4 


0 ., h 5, 14, 21, 23; III. 7, 13; IV. 13. 


V. Asclepiadian Strophe No. 5. Greater Asclepiadean (803), re- 
peated in fours, 
x 


-> I | * — I | I 1-^1 — A I 
-> I I I— I — I I — A I 

— > |-vw | L_ | -VW | - W | - A I 

-> | | - A | 


3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

8 

2 

3 

8 

2 

3 


0., I. II, l8 ; IV. io. 


VI. Sapphic Strophe. Three Lesser Sapphics (797), and an Adonic 
(792), which is merely a Clausula. In the Sapphic Horace regularly 
breaks the Dactyl. 

x x 

— w | -> | |—^| 

X X 

— ^ I — > I — I — ^ I 

X X 

-w I -> I -t w I - ^ I 

1—^1 

0,y I. 2, IO, 12 , 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38; II. 2 , 4 , 6 , 8, IO, l 6 ; III. 8 , II, 
14 , 18, 20, 22, 27; iv. 2 , 6 , ii ; Carmen Saecul&re. 



Note.— In Greek the third and fourth verses run together to form a single verse. 
In Latin this is rare ; one case is found in Catullus, ii, 11, and three in Horace, 0., 
1. 2, 19 ; 25, 11 ; 11. 16, 7 ; but the occurrence of Hiatus between the two lines in Horace 
(0., 1. 2, 47 ; 12, 7 ; 12, 31 ; 22, 15, etc.) may be considered as indicating that the verses 
were conceived as separate. Elision and Hiatus are also occasionally found in the 
lines. Elision, second and third: Cat., ii, 22; H., 0., 11. 2, 18 ; 16, 34; iv. 2, 22; 
third and fourth : Cat., ii, 19 ; H., 0., iv. 2, 23 ; 0 . 8 . , 47. Hiatus, first and second : 
H., 0., 1. 2, 41 ; 12, 25 ; 11. 16, 5 ; in. 11, 29 ; 27, 33 ; second and third : H., 0., 1. a, 6 ; 
ta, 6 ; 25, 18 ; 30, 6 ; 11. 2, 6 ; 4, 6 ; 111. 11, 50 ; 27, 10. 
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VII. Lesser Sapphic Strophe. Aristophanic ( 798 ), and Greater 
Sapphic ( 804 ). Two pairs are combined into a tetrastich. 


1 -' 


1 - , 


x 

-> 


i*-r 


1 — ii-i- 


-- 1-1 - 


A 


A 


0., 1. 8. 


x 

-> 1 


1 ■— 1 1 — 1 < — 1 — , 


VIII. Alcaic Strophe. Two Alcaic verses of eleven syllables ( 798 ), 
a Trochaic Quaternarius with Anacrusis ( 772 ), and one Alcaic verse of 
ten ( 799 ). 


> , 

X 

1 

X 

I > 1 1 

1 

c 

1 

> 

I. 5 

I. w 

| 

X 

1 1 1 

X 

# 

> , 


1 1 1 


5 

w ' 

! — 0 

1 1 1 

n. 

n. >, 

. . 1 

1 -^1 . 1 

1 > I 

w ' 



1 w II 

4 


—V w 

1 -UO | — u | 

l-wl 

4 


0., 1. 9, 16, 17, 26, 27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37 ; 11. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 19, 20; hi. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29; iv. 4, 9, 15, 17. 

Note.— Elision between the verses is much more rare than in the Sapphic strophe ; 
it occurs but twice : 0., n. 3 , 27 ; m. 29 , 85. Hiatus, on the other hand, is very common. 

IX. Archilochian Strophe No. 1 . A Dactylic Hexameter ( 784 ), and 
a Lesser Archilochian ( 788 ), two pairs to a tetrastich. 


— | -w w | - f ^ w |-WU |“WO | | 

“A I 


- W W W 


- w w 
* w w 


- w w 
• w w 


I — t w | — | - uo I 

I -A I 


0., IV. 7 . 

X. Archilochicm Strophe No. 2 . A Dactylic Hexameter ( 784 ), and 
an lambelegus ( 820 ). 


— — w w 


- uu i — ^ 1 - uu 1 — 1 
I— >1 — I— A l 
— I _wv/ I ~ 7 \ I 

Epod., 13 . 
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XL Archiloehian Strophe No. 8. An Iambic Trimeter (762), fol- 
lowed by an Elegiambus (821). 


> | _> | -^ | _ A | 


-uu | — w w | — 


A 


Epod ., ii. 


1 \j 1 1 a 


XII. Archiloehian Strophe No. 4. A Greater Archiloehian (800), 
and a Trimeter Iambic Catalectic (763). Two pairs combined to form 
a tetrastich. 


-X.WWX-WWX-WW.XWW | -X W — W KJ 

W X. W W X W W X W 

0 ., L 4. 

This verse may be considered as Logaoedic, thus (800) : 

-il-wl-wl — I — I — I-I-aI j 

l : — l->l — I — i-i-ai « 

-ii-ii-wi — i — i — i-i-ai i 


XIII. Alcmanian Strophe. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), followed 
by a Catalectic Dactylic Tetrameter (787). 


XWWXWWXWWXWWXWwX— 

0 ., i. 7 , 28 ; Epod., 12. 

Note.— The Tetrameter may be considered acatalectic with a Spondee in the fourth 
place (787, n.). 


XIV. Iambic Trimeter repeated (762). 

>:^|— >|— w I— >|— ^ I— A 

Epod., 17 . 

XV. Iambic Strophe. Iambic Trimeter (762), and Dimeter (765X 

1-^1--!-^ I — I -A 


I I I -A 


Epod., 1-10. 
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XVI. Pythiambic Strophe No. 1. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), or 
Versus Pythius, and an lambic Dimeter (765). 

J- UU X. UU W X- \j \J X. O 

KJ i U — 

Epod., 14, 15. 


XVII. Pythiambic Strophe No. 2. A Dactylic Hexameter (784), and 
an Iambic Trimeter (760). 

JL UW X. WW -A. X. X. W W X. VX 

W X. VX w X. U U — 

Epod., 16. 

XVIII. Trochaic Strophe. A Catalectic Trochaic Dimeter (772), 
and a Catalectic Iambic Trimeter (763). Two pairs make a tetra- 
stich. 

X- \X — W X. VX — 

\J X. KJ W X. VX WXW 

0., n. 18. 


XIX. The Ionic System is found once in Horace ; it consists of ten 
Ionic! a minore feet, variously arranged by metrists. Some regard the 
system as composed of ten Tetrameters followed by a Dimeter. Others, 
with more probability, divide into two Dimeters followed by two Tri- 
meters. The scheme may be made a maiore by Anacrusis. 


Ionicus d minore scheme : 


Miserfirum (e)st neque amOrl 
dare l&dum neque dulcl 
mala vlnQ laver(e) aut exanimfirl 
metuentgs patruae verbera linguae 


W W X. VX VX X. | 

WVi - W W X. — | 


UUi — u u z. VX VX X. — 

W VX X. — ^x w x. — vx w x. 


Ionicus d maiore scheme : 


U \J 


: „„ | | 

A 

: vu | \ 

A 

: \j | vx w | 

: v/ vx | \ j\j | 



L i 
8 

n. ; 
8 


0 ., m. 12. 
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VERSIFICATION’. 


827 . Index of Horatian Odes and Metres. 


Book. Ode. 

I. 1... 

2 .. 

3.. . 

4.. . 

5.. . 

6 .. . 

7.. . 

8 .. 

9.. . 

10 ... 

11 ... 

12 ... 

13.. . 

14.. . 

15.. . 

16.. . 

17.. . 

18.. . 

19.. . 

20 .. . 

21 ... 

22... 
23 .. 

24.. . 

25 . . . 

26 .. . 

27.. . 

28 .. . 

29.. . 

30.. . 

31.. 

32.. . 

33.. . 

34.. . 

35.. . 

36.. . 

37.. . 

38.. . 


Metre. 

. . i. 

Book. Ode. Metre. 

11. 1 viii. 

. . vi. 

2 vi. 

. . ii. 

3 viii. 

.. xii. 

. . iv. 

4 vi. 

5 viii. 

. . iii. 

6 vi. 

. . xiii. 

7 viii. 

. . vii. 

, 8 vi. 

. . viii. 

. . vi. 

9 viii. 

10 vi. 

. . v. 

11 viii. 

. . vi. 
ii. 

12 iii. 

13 viii. 

. iv. 

14 viii. 

. . iii. 

15 viii. 

. . viii. 

. . viii. 

. . V. 

16 vi. 

17 viii. 

18 xviii. 

. . ii. 

19 viii. 

. . vi. 

20 viii. 

. . iv. 

. . vi. 

III. 1 viii. 

. . iv. 

2 viii. 

. . iii. 

3 viii. 

. . vi. 

4 viii. 

. . viii. 

. . viii. 

5 ... viii. 

6 viii. 

. . xiii. 

7 iv. 

. . viii. 

8 vi. 

. . vi. 

9 ii. 

. . viii. 

10 iii. 

vi. 

11 vi. 

. . iii. 

. . viii. 

12 xix. 

13 iv. 

. . viii. 

14 vi. 

. . ii. 

15 ii. 

. . viii. 

16 iii. 

. . vi. 

17 viii. 


Book. Ode. 

Metre. 

III. 18 

vi. 

19 

ii. 

20 

... vi. 

21 

... Till. 

22 

... vi. 

23 

. . . vrn. 

24 

... ii. 

25 

ii. 

26 

. . . Vlll. 

27 

... vi. 

28 

— ii. 

29 

Vlll. 

30 

— i. 

IV. 1 

— ii. 

2 

vi. 

3 

— ii. 

4 

Vlll. 

5 

... in. 

6 

— vi. 

7 

ix. 

8 

i. 

9 

viii. 

10 

V. 

11 

, . . . vi. 

12 

... iii. 

13 

iv. 

14 

. . . viii. 

15 

viii. 

Carmen SaeculSre vi. 

Epod. 1-10 . . 

XV. 

11 

xi. 

12 

XUl. 

13 

X. 

14 

. . . xvi. 

15 

xvi. 

16 

, . . . xvii. 

17 

. . . . xiv. 
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APPENDIX. 


ROMAN CALENDAR. 

The names of the Roman months were originally adjectives. The 
substantive mftnsis, month , may or may not be expressed : (mBnsis) 
ISnu&rius, Febru&rius, and so on. Before Augustus, the months July 
and August were called, not Itllins and Augustus, but Qulntllis and 
Sextllis. 

The Romans counted backward from three points in the month, 
Calends (Kalendae), Nones (NOnae), and Ides (Idtls), to which the names 
of the months are added as adjectives : Kalendae I&nuftriae, NOnae Fe- 
bruftriae, idtls Mftrtiae. The Calends are the first day, the Nones the 
fifth, the Ides the thirteenth. In March, May, July, and October the 
Nones and Ides are two days later. Or thus: 

In March, July, October, May, 

The Ides are on the fifteenth day, 

The Nones the seventh; but all besides 
Have two days less for Nones and Ides. 

In counting backward (“ come next Calends, next Nones, next Ides ”) 
the Romans used for “the day before” prldifi with the Acc. : prldifi 
Kalendfis Iftnuftrifts, Dec. 31 ; prldifi NOnSs Iftn. = Jan. 4; prldifi Idtls Iftn. 
= Jan. 12. 

The longer intervals are expressed by ante diem tertium, quftrtum, 
etc., before the Accusative, so that ante diem tertium Kal. Iftn. means 
“ two days before the Calends of January; ” ante diem quftrtum, or a. d. 
iv., or iv. Kal. Iftn., “three days before,” and so on. This remarkable 
combination is treated as one word, so that it can be used with the 
prepositions ex and in : ex ante diem iii. Nfinfis IflniSs Usque ad prldifi 
Kal. Septembrfis, from June 3 to August 31 ; differre aliquid in ante diem 
xv. Kal. Nov., to postpone a matter to the 1 $th of October. 

Leap Year. — In leap year the intercalary day was counted between 

a. d. vi. Kal. Mftrt. and a. d. vii. Kal. Mftrt. It was called a. d. bis sex- 
turn Kal. Mftrt., so that a. d. vii. Kal. Mftrt. corresponded to our February 
23, just as in the ordinary year. 

To turn Roman Dates Into English. 

For Nones and Ides. — I. Add one to the date of the Nones and Ides, 
and subtract the given number. 
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For Calends. — II. Add two to the days of the preceding month, and 
subtract the given number. 

Examples: a. d. viii. Id. Ifin. (13 + 1 — 8) = Jan. 6 ; a. d. iv. N5n. 
Apr. (5 + 1 - 4) = Apr. 2; a. d. xiv. Xal. Oct. (30 + 2 - 14) = Sept. 18. 

Year. — To obtain the year b.c., subtract the given date from 754 
(753 b.c. being the assumed date of the founding of Rome, annd urbis 
conditae). To obtain the year a.d., subtract 753. 

Thus : Cicero was bom 648, a. u. c. = 106 b.c. 

Augustus died 767, a. u. c. = 14 a.d. 

Note.— B efore the reform of the Calendar by Julias Caesar in b.c. 46, the year 
consisted of 355 days, divided into twelve months, of which March, May, Quintllis 
(July), and October had 31 days, February 28, the remainder 29. To rectify the 
Calendar, every second year, at the discretion of the Pontifices, a month of varying 
length, called mfinsis intercalftris, was inserted after the 23d of February, 


ROMAN SYSTEMS OF MEASUREMENT. 

Long Measure. Square Measure. 


4 digitl 

= 

i palmus. 

100 pedes, 

j' — 1 scrlpulum. 

4 palml 

= 

i pes (1165 in.). 

quadrfitl 

6 palml, ) 


1 cubitus. 

36 scrlpula 

= 1 clima. 

ii pedes f 


4 climata 

= 1 fictus. 

7 .\ pedes 

= 

1 gradus. 

2 fiCttlfl 

= i iflgerum (acre). 

2 gradfls, ) 

5 pedes ) 

= 

1 passus. 

The iflgerum contains 28,800 

125 passus 

= 

1 stadium. 

sq. ft. 

Rom.; 

8 stadia 

= 

1 mllle paasuum 

Eng. acre = 43,560 sq. ft. 



(mile). 



Dry Measure. 

Liquid Measure. 

ii cyathl 

= 

1 acetfibulum. 

ii cyathl 

= 1 acBtfibulum. 

2 acBtfibula 

= 

1 qufirtfirius. 

2 acBtfibula 

= 1 qufirtfirius. 

2 qufirtfiril 

— 

1 hemlna. 

2 quartfiril 

= 1 hemlna. 

2 hSmlnae 

— 

1 sextfirius. 

2 hemlnae 

= i sextfirius (pint). 

8 sextfiril 

~ 

1 sBmodius. 

6 sextfiril 

= 1 congius. 

2 sSmodil 

= 

1 modius (peck). 

4 congil 

= 1 flrna. 




2 tirnae 

= 1 amphora. 




20 amphorae 

= 1 culleus. 



ROMAN 

WEIGHTS. 


3 siliquae 

= 

1 obolus. 

2 sicilicl 

= 1 sBrntlncia. 

2 oboll 

= 

1 scrlpulum. 

2 semftnciae = 1 dncia. 

2 scrlpula 

= 

1 drachma. 

12 fLnciae 

= 1 libra (pound). 

2 drachmae 

= 

1 sicilicus. 
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Notes. — 1. The multiples of the fLncia were sOscfincia (1$), sextans (2), qua- 
drans ( 3 ), triOns ( 4 ), quincunx ( 5 ), semis (6), septUnx ( 7 ), bes (8), dodrSns ( 9 ), dex- 
tin s (10), defLnx (ll). 

2. The libra was also called §8 (see below), which latter is taken as the unit in all 
measures, and the foregoing divisions applied to it. Hence, by substituting Ss for 

itlgerum, we have defLnx as of a itlgerum, dext&ns as H, etc. 

ROMAN MONEY. 

The unit was originally the as (which was about a pound of copper), 
with its fractional divisions. This gradually depreciated, until, after 
the second Punic war, the unit had become a sestertius, which was 
nominally 2£ asses. 

2\ ass 6s = 1 sestertius (about 
4 cts.). 

2 sestertii — 1 quInSrius. 

2 qulnfiril = 1 dCnfirius. 

Note— Sestertium (which may be a fossilized Gen. PI. = sOstertiOrum) was 
modified by distributives (rarely by cardinals), thus : blna sSstertia, 2000 sesterces. 
But in multiples of a million (deciOns centOna mllia sestertium, i. e., sOster- 
tiOrum), centSna mllia was regularly omitted, and sestertium declined as a neuter 
singular. HS stands as well for sestertius as s6stertium ; and the meaning is regu- 
lated by the form of the numeral ; thus HS vlgintl (XX) = 20 sOstertil ; HS vlcena 
(XX) = 20 sestertia, i.e., 20,000 sestertii. 


25 denfiril = 1 aureus (nummus). 
1000 sestertii = 1 sestertium 

($42.94 to Augustus’s time). 


ROMAN NAMES. 


The Roman usually had three names ; a nOmen, indicating the gens, 
a cOgnOmen, indicating the familia in the g6ns, and the praenOmen, indi- 
cating the individual in the familia. 

The nOmina all end in ins. The cCgn 5 mina have various forms, in 
accordance with their derivation. For example: Q. MCLcius Scaevola 
(from scaevos, left hand). 

The praenOmina are as follows, with their abbreviations: 


Aulus, 

A. 

LfLcius, 

L. 

Quintus, 

Q. 

Appius, 

App. 

Marcus, 

M. 

Servius, 

Ser. 

Gains, 

C. 

Manius, 

>!’. 

Sextus, 

Sex. 

Gnaeus, 

Cn. 

Mamercus, 

Mam. 

Spurius, 

Sp. 

Decimus, 

D. 

Numerius, 

Num. 

Titus, 

T. 

KaesO, 

K. 

Ptlblius. 

P. 

Tiberius, 

Ti., Tib. 


Notes.— 1. Adoption from one g6ns into another was indicated by the termination 
•iSnus. From the fourth century a.d. a second cSgnSmen was also called an 

agnOmen. 

2. Daughters had no peculiar praenOmina, but were called by the name of the gfins 
in which they were bom. If there were two, they were distinguished as m&ior and 
minor ; if more than two, by the numerals tertia, quSrta, etc. 
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INDEX OF VERBS. 

[The References are to the Sections.] 


Ab-d6, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, i. 
ab-igO (ago), ere, -egi, -actum, 

ab-iciO (iaciO), ere, -iecl, -iectum, 

160, 3. 

ab-luO, ere, -lul, -latum, 162. 
ab-nuO, ere, -nul (-nuitarus), 162. 
ab-oleO, Ore, evl, itum, 137, b. 
ab-olSscfl, -ere, -olevl, -olitum, 140. 
ab-ripiO (rapio), -ere, -npul, -rep- 
tum, 146. 

abs-condO (do), ere, -dl (-didl), 
ditum, 151, i. 
ab-sistO, -ere, -stitl, 154, i. 
ab-sum, -esse, ab-ful, a-fui, 117. 
ac-cendO, -ere, -cendl, -censum, 
160, 2. 

ac-cidO (cado), ere, -cidi, 165, a. 
ac-cipiO (capiG), ere, -cGpI, -cep 
turn, 160, 3. 

ac-colO (colG), ere, -colul, -cultum, 
152, 3. 

ac-cumbO, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 
144. 

ac-currO, ere, ac-currl, -cursum, 
155, 134, hi. 

aceO, Ore, acul, to be sour . 
acOscO, ere, acul, to get sour. 
ac-quIrO (quaero), ere, -qulslvl, 
-qulsltum, 137, c. 
acuO, ere, acul, acutura, 162. 
ad-d5, ere, -didl, -ditum, 151, 1. 
ad-imO (emo), ere, -eml, -Omptum, 
160, 1. 

ad-iplscor, I, ad-eptus sum, 165. 
ad-iuvO, are, -iuvi, -iutum, 158. 
ad-olescO, ere, -olevl, -ultum, 140. 
ad-orior, -orlrl, -ortus sum, 166. 
ad-scIscO, ere, -scivl, -scltum, 140. 
ad-sistO, ere, -stitl, 154, 1. 
ad-spiciO, ere, -spexl, -spectum, 
150, 1. 

ad-sto, -stare, -stitl, 151, 2. 
ad-sum, ad-esse, ad-ful (af-ful), 
117. 

ad-vesperSscO, ere, fivi, 140. 
aegresco, ere, to fall sick. 
af-ferO, -ferre, at-tull, al-latum, 
171. 

af-fllgO, ere, -fllxl, -fllctum, 147, 2. 


ag-gredior, -gredl, -gressus, 165. 
a-gnOscG, ere, a-gnovi, a-gnitum 
(agnOtiirus), 140. 
ago, ere, egi, actum, 160, 1. 
ai5, 175, 1. 

albeO, ere, to be white. 
algeO, Ore, alsl, 147, 1 
-lexl 

al-licio, ere »(_ii cl Ji) -Iectum, 150, 1. 

al-lu6, ere, -lul -latum, 162. 
alO, ere, alul, al(i)tum, 142, 3. 
ainb-igo (ago), ere, 172, 1. 
amb-iO (eo), ire Ivi(il), Itum, 169, 
2, r. 1. 

amiciG, Ire, amictum, 

142, 4, 161. 

amplector, I, amplexus, 165. 
ango, ere, anxl, 149, b. 
an-nuO, ere, annul (annfitum), 162. 
ante-cello, ere, 154. 
ante-stO, -stare, -steti, 151, 2. 
a-perio, -Ire, aperul, apertum, 
142, 4. 

aplseor, I, aptus sum, 165. 
ap-petO, ere, Ivl, Itum, 147, c. 

152, 2. 

ap-pOnO, ere, -posui, -positum, 
139, a. 

arceo, 5re, arcui ) } 

arcessO (accersO), ere, arcesslvl, 
-Itum, 137, e. 

ardeo, ere, arsl, arsum, 147, 1. 
arescO, ere, arul, to become dry . 

arguO, ere, argui, SfSSs,) 162 ' 
ar-ripio (rapio), ere, ui, -reptum, 
146. 


a-scendO (scandO), ere, I, scensum, 
160, 2 

S-spicio, ere, a-spexl, a-spectum, 
150, 1. 

as-sentior, irl, assensus sum, 166. 
as-sideo (sedeo), ere, -sedl, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

as-suesco, ere, -suevi,-suetum,140. 
at-tendo, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 155, 
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at-tcxd, ere,-texuT, -textum, 152,3. 
at-tined (teneo), ere, ill, -tentum, 
135, i. a . 

at-tingd (tango), ere, attigT, attao- 
tum, 155. 

at-tolld, ere, to raise up. 
auded, ere, ausus sum, 167. 
audio, ire, Ivi, Itum. See 127. 
au-ferd, -ferre, abstull, ablatum, 
171. 

auged, ere, auxi, auctum, 147, i. 
ave, 175, 4. 


Balbutio, ire, to stutter. 

batud, ere, ui, 162. 

bibd, ere, bibi, (bibitum), 154, 2. 


Cad5, ere, cecidi, casum, 153. 
caecQtid, ire, to be blind. 
caedd, ere, cecidi, caesum, 153. 
calefacid, ere, -feci, -factum, 160, 
3; 173, n. 2. 

calesco, ere, calui, to get warm. 
called, ere, ui, to be skilled. 
calved, ere, to be bald. 
canded, ere, ui, to shine. 
caned, ere, to be gray. 
cand, ere, cecini, cantum, 153. 
capessd, ere, ivi, itum, 137, c. 
capid, ere, cepi, captum, 126; 
160, 3. 

carpd, ere, carpsi, carptum, 147, 2. 
caved, ere, ciivi, cautum, 159. 
cedo, 175, 6. 

cedd, ere, cessi, cessum, 147, 2. 
cenatus, 167, N. 1. 

censeO, ere, ui. «» s) 135, 
cernd, ere, crevi, (cretum), 139. 
2 ? 

cingd, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 149, b. 
circum-dd, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 
151, 1. 

circum-sistd, ere, stetl, 154, 1. 
circum-std, stare, stetl, 151, 2. 
claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 147, 2. 

clepo, ere, [jlfgpi j cle P tum ’ 147 ' 2 - 
co-aldscd, ere, -alui, (-alitum), 140, 
145. 


co-argud, ere, ui, 162. 
co-erad, ere, -Cmi, -em(p)tum, 
160, 1. 

coepi, coepisse, 175, 5, a. 


cd-gndsco, ere, -gndvT, -gnitum, 
140. 

cd-gd (ago), ere, co-egi, co-actum, 
160, 1. 

col-lidd (laedo), ere, -lisi, lisum, 
147, 2. 

col-ligd (lego), ere, -ldgi, -lectum, 
160, 1. 

col-1 deed, dre, -lQxi, 157, 1. 
cold, ere, colui, cultum, 142, 3. 
com-buro, ere, -ussi, -dstum,147,2. 
com-edo, ere, -edi, -esum (estum), 
172. 

comitatus, 167, N. 1. 
comminlscor, i, commentus sum, 
165. 

corn-moved, Sre, -mdvl, -mdtum, 

159. 

cd-md (emo), ere, edmpsi, edmp- 
tum, 147, 2. 

com-parco, ere, -pars!, -parsum, 153. 
com-pelld, ere, com-puli, -pulsum, 
155. 

com-perid (pario), ire, com-perl, 
com-per-tum, 161, 166. 
compescd, ere, ui, 145. 
com-pingo, ere, -pdgl, -pactum, 

160, 2. 

com-plector, i, com-plexus, 165. 
coin-pled, dre, Bvi, etuin, 147. 
com-primd (premo), ere, -press!, 
-pressum, 147, 2. 
com-pungd, ere, -punxl, -punctum, 
155. 

con-eidd (cado), ere, -cidi, 153, a. 
con-cldd (caedo), ere, -cidi, -clsum, 
153, a. 

con-cind (cano), ere, -cinui, 142, 3. 
concitus (cieo), 137, b. 
con-cludd (claudo), ere, -clusl, 
-clusum, 147, 2. 

con-cumbo, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 
144. 

con-cupiscd, ere, -cupivi, cupltum, 
140. 

con-cutid (quatiO), ere, -cussl, -cus- 
sum, 147, 2. 

con-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 
con-dormiscd, -ere, -Ivi, Itum, 140. 
cdn-fercio (farcio), Ire (fersi), fer- 
tum, 150, 2. 

edn-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, collatum, 
171. 

cdn-ficid (FACid),ere, -fecl,-fectum, 

160, 3. 
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cSn-fiteor (fateor), Brf, -fessus, 
164. 

con-fllgfl, ere, -fllxl, -fllctum, 
147, 2 . 

cCn-fringC (frangS), ere, -frSgl, 
-frftctum, 160, 2 . 
con-gruO, ere, congrul, 162. 
con-ici<5 (iacio), ere, -iBci, -iectura, 
160, 3 . 

coniurStus, 167, N. 1. 
co-nlveO, ere, “*), *«. *• 

con-quird (quAERO), ere, -quislvl, 
-qulsitum, 137, c. 
con-serO, ere, -semi, -sertum, 
152, 3. 

c5n-sero, ere, -sBvI, -situm, 138. 
cOn-sIde riitus, 167, N. 1. 
con-sido, ere, consBdl, -sessum, 

160, i. 

con-sist5, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 154, i. 
con-spergf), ere, -spersi, -spersum, 
147, 2 . 

con-spicio, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, i. 

con-stituo (statuo), ere, ul, -stitti- 
tum, 162. 

c<3n-st<5, -stare, -stitl, (constatu- 
rus), 151, 2 . 

cSn-suSscO, ere, -suSvI, suBtum, 
140; 175, 5 . 

cOnsulO, ere, consului, -sultum, 
142, 3 . 

con-temnO, ere, -tem(p)sl, -tein(p)- 
tura, 149, c. 

con-tendS, ere, -tend!, -tentum, 
155. 

con-texO, ere,-texu!,-textum,152,3. 
con-tineO (teneo), ere, u!, -tentum, 
135, i. a. 

con-tingO (tango), ere, contigi, 
contacturu, 155. 

convalesce, ere, -valul, -valitum, 
145. 


coquS, ere, cox!, coctum, 147, 2 , 

168, i. 

cor-ripi<3 (rapio), ere, -ripul, -rep- 
tum, 146. 

cor-ruo, ere, corru!, 162. 
crBbresco, ere, crebrul, to get fre- 
quent. 

cre-d 6 , ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, I. 
crep<5, are, crepu!,crepitum, 142, 2 . 
crescO, ere, crevi, cretum, 140. 
cubO, are, cubui, cubitum, 142, 2 . 


cQdO, ere, clldl, c&sum, 160, i. 
cupiO, ere, cupivl, cupltum, 141. 
currO, ere, cucurrl, cursum, 155. 

De-cernO, ere, -crevi, -cretum, 139. 
de-cerp<5 (carpo), ere, si, turn, 147, 
2 . 

dS-d5, dedere, dedidl, deditum, 
151, i. 

de-fendO, ere, -fend!, -fensum, 160, 
2 . 

dSfetiscor, I, to be worn out. 
de-g5 (ago), ere, 160, i. 
deleo. See Paradigm , 123, 124. 
de-libuO, uere, ui, iitum, 162. 
de-ligO, ere, -legl, -lectum, 160, i. 
de-mo (emo), ere, dempsi, demp- 
tum, 147, 2 . 

depellS, ere, depul!, depulsum, 155. 
dB-primO (premo), ere, -press!, 
pressum, 147, 2 . 

depsO, ere, depsu!, depstum, 142, 3 . 
de-scendo (scando), ere, -scendl, 
-scensum, 160, 2 . 

dB-serO, ere, -serul, -sertum, 142, 3 . 
de-silio (salio), tn^j{J* 1 ( $ S J tum) * 

dS-sinO, ere, jggjj *’ dEsitum, 139. 

dB-sipiS (sapio), -ere, 141. 
dE-sisto, ere, -stitl, -stitum. 154, i. 
de-spicio, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 
150, i. 

de-suEsco, -ere, -evi, -©turn, 140. 
dB-sum, -esse, -fu!, 117. 
de-tendo, ere, -tendl, -tentum, 155. 
de-tineo (teneo), Ere, -ui, -tentum, 
135, i. a. 

dB-vertor, -!, 167. 
dicO, ere, dixl, dictum, 147, 2 . 
dif-fero, -ferre, distull, dllatum, 
171. 

dl-gn5sc<3 (nosco), ere, -gnOvi, 140. 
dl-ligo, ere, -lex!, -lSctum, 147, 2 . 
di-micO, are, avi, Stum, 142, 2 . 
dl-rigo, ere, -rex!, -rectum, 147, 2 . 
dir-imo (emo), ere, -Bmi, -emptum, 

160, i. 

discs, ere, didici, 156. 
dis-crepo, are, -crepu! (fivi), 142, 2 . 
dis-cumbo, ere, -cubui, -cubitum, 

144. 

dis-pesc5, ere, -pBscuI, to divide , 

145. 

dis-sideo (sedeo), ere, -sBdl, 159. 
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dl-stingu5, ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
149, o. 

dl-st5, -stare, 151, 2. 
ditOseO, ere, to grow rich. 
divido, ere, divlsl, divlsum, 147, 2. 
d5, dare, dedi, datura, 151, i. 
doceO, ere, docul, doctum, 135, 1 , a. 
domO, are, ul, itum, 142, 2. 
ducO, ere, dQxi, duetuin, 147, 2 
dulcGseo, ere, to grow sweet. 
duresco, ere, dQruI, to grow hard. 

EdO, ere,*edi, Osum, 160, i, 172. 
e-dO (do), edere, edidi, editum, 
151, i. 

5- dormisco, -ere, -Ivi, -Itum, 140. 
ef-fero, -ferre, extull, elatum, 171. 
egeo, ere, egul, to want. 

e-licio, ere, -licul, -licituin, 150, i. 
e-ligO (lego), ere, -legi, -lectura, 

160, i. 

e-mico, Sre, ui (aturus), 142, 2. 
emineO, ere, ul, to stand out. 
emo, ere, emi, emptum, 160, i. 
emungf), ere, emunxl, emunetum, 
149, b. 

6- necO, are, Enectum, 

142, 2. 

e£j, ire, Ivi, itum, 169, 2. 
e-vado, ere, Bvasi, evasura, 147, 2. 
e-vanesco, ere, evanui, 145. 
ex-ardescO, ere, exarsi, exarsum, 
147, i. 

ex-cell5, ere, ul (excelsus), 144. 
excltus, 137. 

ex-cludO (claudo), ere, -si, -sum, 
147, 2. 

ex-currO, ere, ex(cu)curri, -cur- 
sum, 155. 

ex-imo, ere, emi, -emptum, 160, I. 
ex-olGsco, ere, -olevi, -oletum, 140. 
ex-pell5, ere, -puli, -pulsum, 155. 
experglscor, i, experrectus sum, 
165. 

ex-perior, irl, -pertus sum, 166. 
ex-pleO, ere, evi, etum, 124, 137, 
b. 

ex-plic5, are, ui (avi), itum (atum), 
142. 

ex-plodO (plaudo), ere, -si, -sum, 
147, 2. 

exsecratus, 167, n. 2. 
ex-stingu5, ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
149, b. 

32 


ex-sistO, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 154, i. 
ex-stO, are (exstatUrus), 151, 2. 
ex-tendo, ere, di, -sum (-turn), 155. 
ex-tollo, ere, 155. 
ex-uO, ere, -ui, -utum, 162. 

FacessO, ere, ivi (-1), Itum, 137, c. 
faciO, ere, feci, factum, 160, 3. 
fallO, ere, fefelli, falsum, 155. 
farciO, Ire, farsi, fartum, 150, 2. 
farl, 175, 3. 

fateor, Bri, fassus sum, 164. 
fatlsco, ere, to fall apart . 
fatiscor, I (fessus, adj.). 
faveO, ere, favi, fautum, 159. 
ferio, Ire, to strike. 
ferO, ferre, tuli, latum, 171. 
ferveO, ere, fervi (ferbui), 159. 
fldO, ere, fisus sum, 167. 
flgo, ere, fix!, flxum, 147, 2. 
findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 160, 3. 
fingO, ere, finxi, fictum, 149, a. 
fio, fieri, factus sum, 173. 
flectO, ere, flexi, flexum, 148. 
fle5, Ore, evi, Otum, 137, b. 
fligO, ere, flixi, flictum, 147, 2. 
flOreO, ere, ui, to bloom. 
fluO, ere, fluxl (fluxus, adj.), 147,2. 
fodio, ere, fodi, fossum, 160, 3. 
forem, 116. 

foveO, ere, f5vi, fOtum, 159. 
frango, ere, fregi, fractum, 160, 2. 
freiuo, ere, ui, 142, 3. 
frendo (eo), ere (ui), fresum, fres- 
sum, 144. 

frico, are, ul, frictum (atum), 142, 
2. 

frigeo, Bre (frixi), 147, 1. 
frigO, ere, frixi, frictum, 147, 2. 
frondeo, ere, ui, to be leafy. 
fruor, I, f ructus (fruitus) sum, 165. 
fugio, ere, fOgi, fugitura, 160, 3. 
fulciO, Ire, fulsi, fultum. 150, 2. 
fulgeO, ere, fulsi, 147, 1. 
fundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 160, 2. 
fungor, I, functus sum, 165. 

(furo, def), furere, to rave. 

GanniO, ire, to yelp. 

gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum, 167. 

geino, ere, ui, 142, 3. 

ger5, ere, gessi, gestum, 147, 2. 

gigno, ere, genui, genitum, 143. 

glisco, ere, to swell. 

gradior, I, gressus sum, 165. 
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HaereO, ere, haesl, (haesura), 147, 

i. 

haurid, Ire, hausl, haustum (hau- 
sftrus, hausturus), 150, 2. 
have, 175, 4. 
hi sco, ere, to yawn. 
horred, 6re, ul, to stand on end 
hortor, arl, atus sum, 128. 

laced, ere, iacui, to lie. 
iacio, ere, i6ci, iactum, 160, 3. 

Ic5, ere, Id, letum, 160, 1. 
I-gndsed, ere, -gndvl, -gnotum, 
140. 

il-licio, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 150, 1. 
il-lldd (laedo), ere, -llsl, -llsum, 
147, 2. 

imbud, ere, ul, utum, 162. 
imitatus, 167, n. 2. 
immined, ere, to overhang. 
im-pingd (pango), ere, pegl, pac- 
tum, 160, 2 . 

in-calesco, ere, -calul, 145. 
in-cendo, ere, -cendl, -cCnsum, 
160, 2. 

incessd, ere, Ivl (I), 167, c. 
in-cido (cado), ere, -cidl, -casum, 

152. 

in-cido (caedo), ere, -cidl, clsum, 

153. 

in-cipio (capio), ere, -cepl, -eep- 
tum, 160, 3. 

in-crepo, are, ul, itum, 142, 2. 
in-cumbO, ere, -cubul, -cubitum, 
144. 

in-cutiO (quatio), ere, -cussl, -cus- 
sum, 147, 2. 

ind-iged (egeO), ere, ul, to want. 
ind-iplscor, I, indeptus sum, 165. 
in-dd, ere, -didl, -ditum, 151, 1. 
indulged, ere, indulsl (indultum), 
147, 1. 

in-duo, ere, -dul, -dutum, 162. 
ineptid, Ire, to be silly. 

In-fllgO, ere, -fllxl, -fllctum, 147, 2. 
ingeralscd, ere, ingeinul, 145. 
ingrud, ere, ul. See congruo, 162. 
in-ndtesco, ere, notul, 145. 
in-olGsco, ere, -oldvl, 140. 
inquam, 175, 2. 

In-sided (sedeo), 5re, -sedl, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

In-sistd, ere, -stitl, 154, 1. 

In-spicid, ere, -spexl, -spectuin, 
150. 1. 


inter-ficio, ere, -fSd, -fectum, 160, 
3; 173, n. 2. 

In-std, are, -stitl (instatOrus),151,2. 
In-suin, -esse, -ful, 117. 
intel-legd, ere, -lexl, -lectum, 147, 2. 
inter-imd (emo), ere, -eml, -emp- 
tum, 160, 1. 

inter-pungd, ere, -punxl, -punc- 
tum, 155. 

inter-sto, are, -stetl, 151, 2. 
inter-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
inveterascd, ere, -avl, 140. 
in-vado, ere, invasl, -vasum,147, 2. 
Irascor, I, Iratussum, to get angry . 
iubeO, ere, iussl, iussum, 147, 1. 
iungd, ere, itlnxl, iunctum, 149, b. 
iQratus, 167, n. 1. 
iuvO, are, iOvi, iQtum (iuvatOrus), 
158. 

Labor, I, lapsus sum, 165. 
lacessO, ere, lacesslvl, -Itum, 137, c . 
lacid, 150. 

laedd, ere, laesl, laesum, 147, 2. 
lainbO, ere, I, 160, 2. 
langueO, ere, I, to be languid. 
largior, Iri, Itus sum, 166. 
lateO, ere, ul, to lie hid. 
lavd, are (ere), lavl, lautum, 15- 
tum, lavatum, 158. 
lego, ere, legl, lectum, 160, 1. 
libet, libere, libuit (libitum est), it 
pleases. 

liceor, Grl, itus sum, 164. 
licet, licere, licuit (licitum est), it 
is permitted. 

lingo, ere, linxl, linctum, 149, b. 
lino, ere, lev! (llvl), litum, 139. 
linqud, ere, liqul, 160, 2. 
liqued, 5re, licul, to be clear. 
lived, ere, to be livid. 
loquor, I, locutus sum, 128, 2; 165. 
luced, ere, luxl, 147, 1. 
ludo, ere, lusl, lusum, 147, 2. 
lClged, ere, luxl, 147, 1. 

( lutum, to wash y 

lud,ere, lul, •< luitum, to atone for , 
( 162. 

Maered, Ore, to grieve. 
malo, malle, malul, 142, 3; 174. 
mandd, ere, mandi, mansum. 
160, 2. 

maned, ere, mansl, mansum, 147, 1. 
inansuGscd, -ere, -Cvl, -etum, 140. 
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medeor, Sri, to heal. 
merainl, 175, 5, b. 
mentior, Iri, Itus, 128, 2; 166. 
mereor, Brl, meritus sum, 164. 
merg5, ere, mersl, mersum, 147, 2. 
metior, Iri, mensus sum, 166. 
met(5, ere, messul (rare), raessum, 
142, 3. 

metue, ere, ul, 162. 
mice, fire, ul, 142, 2. 
rainge, ere, minxl, micturn, 149, a. 
minue, ere, minul, minfitura, 162. 
mlsceO, ere, ul, mlxtum (mlstum). 
misereor, eri, miseritus (misertus) 
sum, 164. 

mitte, ere, mlsl, missum, 147, 2. 
mole, ere, molul, molitum, 142, 3. 
monee, 6re, ul, itum, 131. 
mordee, ere, momordi, rnorsurn, 
152. 

morior, raori, mortuus sum (mori- 
turus), 165. 

rnoveO, Sre, mdvl, mOtum, 159. 
mulcee, ere, mulsl, mulsum, 147, 
1. 

mulgee, 6re, mulsl, mulsum 
(ctum), 157, 1. 

mungo, ere, munxl, munctum, 
160. 

Nanciscor, I, nactus(nanctus),165. 
nascor, I, natus sum (nasciturus), 
165. 

need, fire, avl, fitura, 142, 2. 
necte, ere, nexl (nexul), nexum, 
148. 

neg-legC, ere, -lexl, -lectum,147,2. 
necopinatus, 167, n. 2. 
ne5, nere, nevi, netum, 137, b. 
nequeo, Ire, 170. 
ninge, ere, ninxl, 149, b. 
nited, ere, ul, to shine. 
nltor, I, nlxus (nlsus) sum, 165. 
nOlo, nelle, nOluI, 142, 3 ; 174. 
noceO, Sre, ul (nocitOrus), to be 
hurtful, 

nesce, ere, ndvl, ndtum, 140; 175, 
5 ,d. 

ndtescd, ere, ndtul, 145. 
n&bO, ere, nOpsi, ndptum, 147, 2. 

Ob-do, ere, -didl, -ditum, 151, 1. 
ob-dormIsc5, ere, -dormlvl, -dor- 
mitum, 140. 

obliviscor, I, oblitus sum, 165, 


ob-sided (sedeo), 6re, -sedi, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

ob-sistd, ere, -stitl, -stitum, 154, 1. 
obs-olescd, ere, -oldvl, -oletum, 
140. 

ob-sto, stfire, stitl (obstfiturus), 
151,2. 

obtineo (teneo), ere, -tinui, -ten- 
tum, 135, 1, a. 

oc-cido (cado), ere, -cidl, -cfisum, 
153. 

oc-cId(5 (caedO), ere, -cidl, -clsum, 
153. 

oc-cino (can5), ere, -cinul, 142, 3; 
153. 

oc-cipi5 (capio), ere, -cepl, -ceptum, 
160, 3. 

occuld, ere, occulul, occultum, 
142, 3. 

5di, def., 175, 5, a. 
of-fendo, ere,-fendl,-fensum,160,2. 
of-fero, -ferre, obtull, oblfitum, 
171. 

oled, ere, ul, to smell. 
operid, Ire, operul, opertum, 142, 4. 
opinatus, 167, n. 2. 
opperior, Iri, oppertus (or Itus), 
166. 

drdior, Iri, drsus sum, 166. 
orior, Iri, ortus sum (oritQrus), 166. 
os-tendd, ere, -tendl, -tensum 
(-tentus), 155. 


Paclscor, I, pactus sum, 165, 167, 
n. 2. 

palled, -ere, -ul, to be pale. 
pandd, ere, pandl, passum (pan- 
sum), 160, 2. 

C. 

pared, ere, pepercl (pare!), par- 
surus, 153. 

parid, ere, peperl, partum (pari- 
tOrus), 15 ♦. 
partior, Iri, Itus, 166. 
pased, ere, pavl, pfistum, 140. 
pate-faeio, ere, -feci, -factum, 178, 
n. 2. 

pateo, Sre, ul, to be open. 
patior, I, passus sum, 165. 
paved, ere, pavl, 159. 
pecto, ere, pexl, pexum, 148. 

pel-licio, -licere, -lectum, 


J50, 1, 
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pelld, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 155. 
pende5, Bre, pependl, 152. 
pend5, ere, pependl, pBnsum, 155. 
per-celld, ere, percull, perculsum, 
144. 

percBnseO (censeO), Bre, -censul, 
-cSnsum, 135, I, a. 
percitus (ciEd), 137. 
per-d5, ere, -didl, -ditum, 169, 2, 
E. i; 151, i. 

per-ed, ire, peril, itura, 169, 2 , r. i. 
per-fieid, ere, -feci, -fectura, 160, 3. 
per-fring5, ere, -fregi, -fractum, 
160, 2. 

pergd (eego), ere, perrBxi, perrec- 
tum, 147, 2. 

per-petior (patior), I, perpessus 
sum, 165. 

per-sj)icid, ere, -spexi, -spectum, 

per-std, -stare, -stitl, 151, 2. 
per-tine5 (tene5), Bre, ul, 135, 1, a . 
pessum-d5, -dare, -dedl, -datum, 
151, 1. 

pet5, ere, Ivl (il), Itum, 137, c. 
piget, pigere, piguit, pigitum est, 
it irks. 

pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum, 149, a. 
pinso,ere, ul (I), plnsitum (pistum, 
pinsum), 142, 3. 

plangd, ere, planxl, planctum, 
149, b. 

plaudd, ere, plausi, plausum,147, 2. 
plectd, ere, (plexi), plexum, 148. 
pleetor, I, to be pwnished. 

-pled, 137, b. 

plied, are, ul (avl), itum (atum), 
142, 2. 

plus, ere, P}^’ t . 162. 

polleo^re, to be potent. 
polliceor, erl, itus sum, 164. 
pdn5, ere, posui, positum, 139. 
pdsed, ere, poposcl, 156. 
pos-sideo (sedeo), ere, -sed!, -ses- 
sum, 159. 

pos-sum, posse, potul, 119. 
potior, Irl, Itus sum, 166. 
pdtO, are, avl, potum, pdtatum, 
136, 4, c. 
pdtus, 167, N. 1. 
prae-celld, ere, -cellul, 144. 
prae-cind, ere, -cinul, 142, 3. 
prae-currd, ere, -cucurri, -cursum, 
155, 


prae-sided (sedeo), ere, -sBdl, 159. 
prae-sum, -esse, -ful, 117. 
prae-sto, -stare, -stitl (-statQrus), 
151, 2. 

pranded, Bre, prandl, pransum, 

159. 

prehendO, ere, prehendi, prehBn- 
sum, 160, 2 . 

premd, ere, pressl, pressum, 147, 2. 
prdd-igO (ago), ere, -egl, 160, 1. 
pro-do, ere, -did!, -ditum, 151, 1. 
pro-ficlscor, I, profectus sum, 165. 
pro-fiteor (fateor), erl, -fessus 
sum, 164. 

pr5md(EMO), ere, prOmpsI, pr5mp- 
tum, 147, 2 

pr5-sum, prOdesse, prOful, 118. 
pro-tendo (tendo), ere, -tend!, 
-tentum, tBnsurn, 155. 
psall5, ere, I, 160, 2. 
pudet, Bre, puduit, puditum est, 
it shames. 

puerascO, ere, to become a boy. 
pungo,ere, pupugi, punctum, 155. 
punior, irl, itus sum, 166. 

Quaero, ere, quaeslvi, quaesitum, 
137, c. 

quaeso, 175, 6. 

quatio, ere, (quassi), quassum, 
147, 2. 

qued, quire, 170. 

queror, queri, c^uestus sum, 167. 

quiescS, ere, quievi, quietum, 140. 

Rado, ere, rasi, rasum, 147, 2. 
rapid, ere, rapui, raptum, 146. 
raucio, ire, rausi, rausum, 150, 2. 
re-cBnsed (censeo), Bre, -censui, 
-censum (recensitum), 135, 1, a. 
re-cido, ere, reccidi, recasum, 153. 
recrudescd, ere, -crudui, to get 
raw again. 

re-cumbo, ere, -cubui, 144. 
red-arguo, ere, -argui, 162. 
red-dd, ere, -didl, -ditum, 151, 1 . 
red-igd (ago), ere, -Bgi, -actum, 

160, 1 . 

red-imd, -Bre, 160, 1 . 
re-fello (FALLS), ere, refelll, 155. 
re-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, 171. 
rego, ere, rexl, rectum, 147, 2 . 
re-linquo, ere, -liqul, -lictum, 
160, 2 . 

reminiscor, I, to recollect. 
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renldeS, ere, to glitter. 
reor, rSri, rat us sum, 164. 
re-pellS, ere, reppuli, pulsum, 156. 
re-peri5, Ire, repperl, repertum, 
157, 161. 

rSpS, ere, rSpsI, reptum, 147, 2. 
re-sipiscS, ere, -siplvl (sipui), 140. 
re-sistS, ere, -stitl , -stitum, 154, 1. 
re-spondeo, ere, -spondl, -spSnsum, 

re-stS, stfire, -stitl, 151, 2. 
re-stinguS, ere, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
149, 1 

re-tineS (teneS), ere, ul, -tentum, 
135, 1, cl, 

re-vertor, I, revert!, reversum, 
160, 1 ; 167. 

re- vi vises, ere, vlxi, victum, to 
revive. 

rides, Sre, rlsi, risum, 147, 1. 
rigeS, ere, ul, to be stiff. 
rSdS, ere, rSsI, rSsum, 147, 2. 
rubeS, Sre, ui, to be red. 
rudS, ere, rudivi, I turn, 137, c, 
rumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 160, 2. 
ruS, ere, rul, rutum (ruitQrus), 162. 


SaepiS, Ire, saepsl, saeptum, 150, 2. 
saliS, Ire,^^ saltum, 142, 4. 

sails, ere, (sail!), salsum, 160, 2. 
salve, def.j 175, 4. 

sanciO.Ire, 

sapiS, ere (saplvl), sapul, 141. 
sarciS, ire, sarsl, sartum, 150, 2. 
satis-dS, -dare, -dedi, -datum, 151, 1. 
scabs, ere, scabl, 10 scratch , 160, 1. 
scalps, ere, scalpsl, scalptum, 
147, 2. 

scandS, ere, scandi, scansum, 
160, 2. 

scateS, ere, to gush forth. 
scindS, ere, scidl, scissum, 160, 3. 
scIscS, ere, scivi, scltum, 140. 
scrlbS, ere, scrips!, scriptum, 147, 
2. 


sculps, ere, sculpsl, sculptum, 
147,2. 

secS are secul 142 2 

seco, are, secui, secStQrus? 1 **, *• 

sedeS, Sre, sSdl, sessum, 159. 
sSligS (lego), ere, -lSgi, -lBctum, 
160, 1. 

sentiS, Ire, sSnsi, sensum, 150, 2. 


se.peliS, ire, Ivl, sepultum, 137, a. 
sequor, I, seefitus sum, 165. 
serS, ere, 142, 3. 
serS, ere, sSvI, satum, 138. 
serpS, ere, serpsl, serptum, 147, 2. 
sidS, ere, sidl, 160, 1. 
sileS. ere, ul, to be silent . 
smo, ere, slvi, situm, 139. 
sistS, ere, (stitl), statum, 154, 1. 
sitiS, ire, ivi, to thirst. 
soleS, ere, solitus sum, 167, 
solvS, ere, solvl, solutum, 160, 1. 

sonO, are, sonui, 142, 2. 

sorbeS, ere (sorp-si), sorbui, 142, i. 
sordeS, Sre, ui, to be dirty. 
sortior, Iri, sortitus sum, 166. 
spargS, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 147, 


spernS, ere, sprSvi, sprBtum, 139. 
-spiciS, 150, i. 
splendeS, Sre, ul, to shine. 
spondeS, Sre, spopondl, spSnsum, 
152. 

spuS, ere, spul, sputum, 162. 
squaleS, Sre, to be rough, foul. 
status, ere, statul, statu turn, 162. 
sternS, ere, stravl, stratum, 139. 
sternuS, ere, sternul, 162. 
stertS, ere, stertui, 142, 3. 
-stinguS, ere, 149, b. 
stS, stare, stetl, statum, 151, 2. 
streps, ere, strepul, strepitum, 
142, 3. 

strides, ere (ere), stridl, 159. 
strings, ere, strinxl, strictum, 
149, a. 

struS, ere, struxl, strSctum, 147, 2. 
studeS, Sre, ul, to be zealous. 
stupeS, Sre, ul, to be astounded. 
suadeS, Sre, suasi, suasuflfc 147, 1. 
sub-dS, ere, -didi, -ditum, 1. 
sub-igo (ago), ere, -Sgl, -actum, 
160, 1. 

suc-cSdS (cedS), ere, -cSssI, -cSs- 
sum, 147. 

suc-cendS, ere, -cendl, -cSnsum, 
160, 2. 

suc-cSnseS, Sre, ul, -cSnsum, 135, 
1, a. 

suc-currS, ere, -curri , -cursum, 155. 
suSscS, ere, suSvI, suStum, 140. 
suf-ferS, -ferre, sus-tinul, 171, n . 2. 
suf-ficiS (faciS), ere, -feci, -fectum, 
160, 3. 
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suf-fodiS, ere, -fSdl, -fossu ra, 

160, 3 . 

sug-gerS, ere, -gess!, -gestum, 147, 
2 . 

stigS, ere, stixl, s&ctum, 147, 2 . 
sum, esse, fui, 116. 
stlmO (emo), ere, stimpsl, stimp- 
tum, 147, 2 . 

suS, ere, sul, sutum, 162. 
superbio, Ire, to be haughty . 
super-stS, -stare, -stetl, 151, 2 . 
super-sum, -esse, -fui, 117. 
sup-pSnS, ere, -posul, -positum, 
139, a. 

surge (rego), ere, surrexl, surrBc- 
tum, 147, 2 . 

surrijnS, ere, ul (surpul), -reptum, 

Taedet, pertaesum est, it tires. 
tangS, ere, tetigl, tfictum, 155. 
tego, ere, tSxI, tectum, 147, 2 . 
temnS, ere, 149, c. 
tends, ere, tetendl, tensum (-turn), 
155. 

teneS, ere, tenul, (ten turn), 135, 1 , a. 
tergeo, ere, tersl, tersum, 147, 1 . 
tero, ere, trivl, trltum, 137, c. 
texo, ere, texui, textum, 142, 3 . 
timed, ere, ul, to fear. 
ting(u)S, ere, tinxl, tinctum,149,ft. 
tolls, ere (sustull, sublfitum), 155. 
tondeS, fire, totondl, tonsum, 152. 
tons, fire, ul, 142, 2 . 
torpeS, ere, ul, to be torpid. 
torques, ere, torsi, tortum, 147, 1 . 
torreS, ere, torrul, tostum, 135, 1 , a. 
trfi-dS, ere, -didl, -ditum, 151, 1 . 
traho, ere, trfixl, tractum, 147, 2 . 
tremS, are, ul, to tremble. 
tribuQjiere, ul, tributum, 162. 
trQdD, ere, trusl, trilsum, 147, 2 . 


tueor, erl tQtfitus sum, 164. 

tumeS, 6 re, ul, to swell . 
tundS, ere, tutudl, tdnsum, til 
sum, 155. 

turgeS, Sre, tursi, 147, 1 . 

Ulclscor, I, ultus sum, 165. 
ungS, ere, iinxl, Rnctum 149, b. 
urges, ere, ursl, 147, 1 . 
tirS, ere, RssI, Qstum, 147, 2 . 
iltor, I, usus sum, 165. 

VfidS, ere, 147, 2 . 
vale, 175, 4 . 

vehS, ere, vexl, vectum, 147,2; 165. 
veils, ere, veil! (vulsl), vulsum, 
160, 2. 

ven-dS, ere, -didi, -ditum, 151, 1; 
169, 2, r . 1. 

vSn-eS, Ire, Ivl (ii), 169, 2, r . i . 
veniS, Ire, venl, ventum, 161. 
venum-dS, -dare, -dedl, -datum. 
151, 1. 

vereor, erl, veritus sum, 164. 
verrS, ere, verH, versum, 160, 1 . 
verto, ere, vertl, versum, 160, 1 . 
vescor, I, 165. 
vesperfisco, ere, avl, 140. 
veto, fire, vetul, vetitum, 142, 2 . 
videS, ere, vldl, visum, 159. 
vied, ere, etum, to plait. Set 

137, b. 

vigeS, Sre, ul, to flourish. 
vinciS, Ire, vinxl, vinctum, 150, 2 . 
vines, ere, vlcl, victum, 160, 2 . 
vIsS, ere, vlsl, 160, 1 . 
vivS, ere, vlxl, victum, 147, 2 . 
volS, velle, volui, 142, 3 ; 174. 
volvS, ere, volvi, volutum, 160, 1 . 
vomS, ere, vomul, vomitura, 142 , 3 
voveS, ere, vovi, vStum, 159. 
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Abbreviations.— Abl., ablative; Abe., absolute; Acc., accusative; act., active; adj., 
adjective; adv., adverb; attrib., attributive, attribution ; app., appositive, apposition; 
Comp., comparison, comparative; constr., construction; cop., copula, copulative; 
cpd., compound, compounded; Dat., dative; decl., declension; def., definite; dem., 
demonstrative; fern., feminine; Fut., future; Fut. Pf. t future perfect; Gen., geni- 
tive; Gcr., gerund, gerundive; Irapf., imperfect; Imp v., imperative; indef., indefi- 
nite; Indie., indicative; Inf., infinitive; interrog., interrogative; Loc., locative; 
raasc., masculine; neg., negative; neut., neuter; Nom., nominative; obj., object; 
Part., partitive; part., participle; pass., passive ; PL, plural; poss., possessive, pos- 
session; pred., predicate; prep., preposition; pron., pronoun ; rel., relative; 8g., 
singular; subj., subject; Subjv., subjunctive; subst., substantive; Sup., supine; vb.. 


verb; Voc., vocative. 

A— Sound of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; length 
of final, 707,1- See ab. 
ftb (ft)— In composition, 0,4; varies with £ 
as prep., 9,4; syntax of as prep., 417,1: 
position of, 413, R.1; Dat. after vbs. cpd. 
with, 347, B.5; gives Point of Reference, 
335 , n. ; with Abl. takes place of second 
Acc., 339, n.2; with Abl. of Separation, 
390; with Abl. of Point of View, i&.2,N.6; 
with Towns, 391,R.l; with Abl. ofOrigin, 
395; with Abl. of Respect, 397, N.l; with 
Abl. of Agent, 401; to express Cause, 
408, n.3; with Abl. Ger., 433- 
abdieftre— with si and Abl., 390, n.3. 
abesse— with Acc. of Extent, or £ and 
Abl., 335, R-2; with Dat.. 349, R.4; with 
Abl. of Measure, 403, N.l; of Place, 390, 
n.3; tantnm abest-ut,— ut, 552 , r.i. 
abhinc— with Acc., 336 , r 3. 
abhorrire— with Abl. of Place, 390, n.3. 
ability— adjs. of, with Inf., 423,n.1,c. 
ablre— With Abl. of Place, 390, N.3. 
ablative— defined, 23,6; 1st decl. Sg. in 
£d, PI. infils, 29^-4; Pl.infibus,29,R.4; 
2d decl. Sg. in fid, 33,n.8; PI. in Os, 33, 
n.5; 3d decl. Sg. in il t I, e, 37,4; mute 
stems with 1, 54: sporadic cases in I } 54, 
n.2 ; vowel stems in I, 67, R-2 ; adjs. 
used as substs. in I, 57, R-2 , n.; 4th 
decl. in abas, 61, R.1; adjs. in d, 75, n.3; 
PI. in Is (for ils) and £bus, 75.N.6; adjs. 
of three endings in e, 79,R-1; adjs. and 
parts, in I and e, 82; adjs. in e and I } 


83; Comp, of part., 89, R.1; forms ad vs., 
91,2. 

With act. vb. cannot be subj. of pass., 
217,b-1; with vbs. involving comparison, 
296,n.1; prepositional uses instead, ib. 
n.3; with prO of Disproportion, 298; for 
inner obj., 333,2,N.4; with abesse and 
dlstfire, 336, r-2; of Point of Reference, 
ib. n. ; with Aoo. after vbs. of Giving and 
Putting, 348; with preps Instead of 
Part. Gen., 372.R-2. Scheme of Syntax, 
384; of Place where, 385. of Towns, 386; 
of Place whence, 390; with vbs. of Ab- 
staining, 390,2; with Adjs., 390.3; of 
Towns, 391; preps, with Towns, ib r.1; 
of Attendance, 392, of Time, 393; preps., 
394; of Origin, 396; preps., ib n.2; of 
Material, 396; of Respect, 39^ with 
words of Eminence, tft.N.2; with 
398, 296, and rr1,2; of Manner, 399; 
of Quality, 400, and r.1; with e nwi of 
unnatural productions, ib. n.2; of In- 
strument, 401, of Agent, 314, and r.2, 
401 and rr 1,2; with special vbs., 401, 
nn I 7; of Standard. 402, of Difference, 
403, of Price, 404; with vbs. of Plenty 
and Want. 405; with opus and tlflUS, 
406: With ft tor, firuor, , 407, of Cause, 

408 and nn 2 6; of Ger., 431; of Ger. 
with preps., 433; of Sup., 436. 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE — COnCOrd With tWO 

subjs., 285 , n. 3; syntax of, 409,10; with 
Interrog., 469 , n.; of part., 665 , n.2. 
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abrumpere — with Abi. of Place, 390.N.8. 
absiit©— with Iuf. for Impv., 271,2 ,n.2. 
abcolvere— with Abl. of Place, 390, N. 3. 
abconni— with Abl., 389, n. 2. 

Absorption of Correlative — 619. 
absque— 417,2; with Subjv., 697, n. 
abstaining — vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 
abstinfire— with Abl. of Place, 390, N. 3. 
abstract — relations expressed by Indie.; 
254, b,1; substs. become concrete in PI., 
204, N.5; formation of, 181,2,6. 
abundantia — 84. 

abundfire— with Gen., 383,1. n.2. 
abundo— very, 439,n.3. 
abdtl-with Abl., 407 and n.2 ,o. 

So— Bee atque ; ftc si with Subjv. o 1 
Comparison, 602; ficsl= quasi, »6. N.5. 
aoesdere— With Dat., etc., 347, R.2; with 
quod, 626; with ut, 663,4. 
accent— in early Latin, 701, B.2 ; in mu- 
sic, 729; conflict with Ictus, 749- 
accentuation— 16; effect of enclitics, xb. 
B.1; in cpds., t'6. b.2; in Voc., <6. b.3; 
early, ib.v. 

aooidit— with Dat., 346, R 2 ; sequence 
after, 613.B.2; with ut, 663,3. 
accipere— with inf., 627, b.i. 
aocommodfttus— With Dat. Ger. ,429, N.l. 
ac.cn m here —with Dat., etc., 347, b.2. 
accusative— definition, 23,4. 3d decl. 36; 
in im, 37,3; 54, N.l; in ^8,38,3; of vowel 
stems, 67, b. 1 and 6; PI. in Is and fls, 67, 
b.5; in Greek substs., 66, nn. 3 and 4; of 
adjs. of three endings in Is, 618, 79,n.2; 
lnIs,83,N.l; of Comp, in Is, 61s, 89, b. 2; 
forms advs., 91,1. 

Becomes subj. of pass., 216; syntax ot, 
328-343; general view, 328,329; direct 
obj^flM); wllb vbs. of Emotion, i6.B. and 
333,1, N.l; with verbal substs., 330, 
with adjs. in undUB, i6.N.4; with 
cpd. vbs., 331. Inner obj., 332, 333; neut. 
pron and adj., 333,1; Cognate, »6.2; Abl. 
instead, i6.2,n.4; with vbs. of Taste and 
Smell, t6.2,N.5; extension of Cognate 
idea, i’6.2,nn.2 and 6. Double Acc., 333, 
1; of Extent, 334-336; in Degree, 334, in 
Space, 336, in Time, 336; with ab68S6 
and dlstfire, 336, b.2; with abhino, 336, 
b.3; with nStUB, i’6.R.4; with adjs., ib. 
N.l ; of Extent as subj. of pass., t’6.N.3; 
of Local Object, 337; prep, with Large 
Towns, ib. bb.1 and 2; domum and in 
domum, ib. b.3; force of ad, ib. b.4; 


with Usque, *6. n.4; with verbal substs., 
ib. n.5; of Respect, 338; with vbs. of 
Clothing, etc., and passives, ib. n.2; 
Greek Acc. or Abl. instead, ib. N.l. 
Double Acc., 339-342; with vbs. of In- 
quiring, etc., 339; special vbs., i6.BR., 
kn. ; pass, form, i6. N.4; with vbs. of 
Naming, Making, etc., 340; pass, form, 
ib. b.1; End by ad or Dat, ib. b.2; one 
Acc. is cognate, 341 and n.2; one Acc. 
forms a phrase, 342; ss a general objec- 
tive case, 348; with Interjections, ib. 1 : 
Acc. and Inf., i6. 2; and Dat. with vbs. 
of Giving and Putting, 348; with preps, 
for Part. Gen., 372,b.2; for Abl. of 
Standard, 403, n.2: subj. of Inf., 203,b.1; 
420; after impersonal Ger., 427, n.2; of 
Ger., 430; of Ger. with preps., 432; of 
Sup., 436; with Inf. as object clause, 
626-636; with Inf. as subj., 636; with 
Iuf. after vbs. of Emotion, 642,b. ; with 
Inf. in rel. clause, 636; with Inf. in 
dependent comparative clause, 641. 
accusing -vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constr., i6. bb.2 and 5. 
acquiSscere— with Abl., 401,n.6. 
acquitting — v bs . of, with Gen., 378 ; with 
other constr., ib. bb.2 and 3. 
action, activity— suffixes for, 181,2; 182,1. 
active voice— 112,2 ; 213 ; Inf. as pass., 
632, n.2 ; of something caused to be 
done, 219; periphrastic, 247. 
ad— in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Acc., 331; with Towns and Coun- 
tries, 337.BB.1 and 4; with Acc. of End 
after vbs. of Taking, etc., 340.B.2; with 
Acc. for Dat., 346,b.2; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Dat., 347; in ike neighborhood, of, 386, 
B.2; hence, 403, n.4, e; position of, 413.B.1; 
as adv., 415; as prep., 416,1; with Acc. 
Ger., 429,2 ; 428;b.2; 432 and b.; after 
vbs. of Hindering, 432, b.; with Ger. for 
Abl. Sup., 436 , n.3; ad id quod, 626,2, 
n.2. 

adaeque— with Abl., 296 ,n.1; 398.N.2. 
adaptation— words of, with Dat. Ger., 
429.2. 

adder e— with operam and Dat. Ger., 429, 
1; with quod, 525,1 ,n. 1; with ut, 663,4. 
adding— vbs. of, with quod, 626,1 ; list 
of, ib. N.l: with ut, n.6; 663,4. 
adduotUB — with Abl. of Cause, 408,N.2< 
adeO— with ut, 552. 


adesse— with Dat., etc., 347 , b.2. 
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adfatim— v«ry, 439 , n. 3. 
adferre— with ut, 563,1. 
adhaerSscere— with Dat., etc., 347, b. 2 . 
adhortArl— with ut, 546,n.1. 
adhic— strengthens Comp., 301; as yet, 
still , 478^.1. 

adicere— with quod, 525,1, n 1. 
adigere— with ut, 553, L 
adiplsd— with ut, 553,1. 
adlre— With Acc. or ad, 331 , b. 3. 
adiavftre— with ut, 553,1. 
adjective— 16,2 ; and subst., ib. r.1, n.1; 
decl. of, 17; defined, 72; 1st and 2d decl., 
73; Gen. and Vo<\, 73; stems in ro, 74; 
with Nom. wanting, 74,R.2; Pronominal, 
76; 3d decl., 77; two endings, 78; stems 
in ri, 78,2; in fili and Sri, 78, R.; one 
ending, 60: case peculiarities, 83; abun- 
dantia, 84; varying decl., 84,2; defective 
and indeclinable, 85; comparison of, 86; 
correlative, 109: formation of, 182. 

As subst., 204, nn. 1-4 ; agreement of 
pred., 211; exceptions, ib. rr.; attrib. 
agrees in Gender, 286; neut. with fem., 
ib. 3; concord of, 289; with two subjs., 
290; position, 290 N. 2, 291; meaning 
varies with position, ib. r.1; 676; 
superlatives of Order and Sequence, 
291,1, R.2; numerals, 292-295; compara- 
tives, 296-301; superlatives, 362, 303; of 
Inclination. Knowledge, etc., in pred., 
325, r.6; verbal with Acc., 330, n 3; neut. 
in Cognate Acc., 333,1 ; of Extent in 
Degree, 334 and R.l; or Time, 336, N.l; 
with Gen. of Quality, 365, r.2; of 8d 
decl. as pred., 366, R.2 ; with Abl. of 
Separation, 390,3; with Abl. of Atten- 
dance, 392,r-1, with Abl. of Quality, 400; 
in Abl. Abs., 410,nn.4,5; with Inf., 421, 
n.1,c; with Inf. for Gen. of Ger., 428, n.3; 
with Abl. Ger., 431, N.l; with Abl. Sup., 
436, n.2; neut. with ut, 553,4, and r.2. 
adligSre— With gg and Gen., 378, R.l. 
admlrftrl— With inf., 533, r.1. 
admodom— very, 439.N.3; with quam 
and Indie., 467, N.; yes, 471,1. 
admonSre— with two Accs., 341, n.2 ; with 
Ut, 546, N.l. 

Adonic — measure, 789, 792. 
adorlrl— With Inf., 423.2.N.2. 
adorning — vbs. of, with Abl., 401, N.l. 
adstringere— with g§ and Gen., 378.R.1. 
adulSscBns— 437 n.i. 
advantage— vbe. of, with Dat., 346. 


adverb — defined, 16,5, and r.3; discussion 
of, 91, 92; from Acc., 91,1; from Abl., ib. 
2; from Loc., ib. 3; uncertain, ib. 4; by 
terminations, 92,1-5; syntactical and 
miscellaneous, 92,6 ; comparison of, 93; 
numeral, 98; pron., 110; with Dat., 359, 
N.7, with Part. Gen., 372, N.3 ; general 
use of, 439; position of, 440; for rel. 
with prep., 611.R.1; position of, 677. 
advers&rl-with Dat., 346, r.2. 
adversative— sentences, 483-491 ; parti- 
cles, 483 ; com, 580,nn.1 and 2, 587; 
qul, 634. 

adversus— gives obj. toward which, 359, 
r. 2; as adv., 415; as prep., 416,2. 
advertere— animum, with Acc., 842. 
ae— pronunciation of, 4 and n.; weaken- 
ing of, 8,1. 

aedfiB— omitted, with Gen., 362, r.3. 
aequfilia— with Gen. or Dat., 359, R.1. 
aequfire— With Dat. or Acc., 346.N.3. 
aequum— With est instead of git, 254.R.1; 
aequfi with Abl., 296, n.1; aequO after 
Comp., 398, n 1 ; with atque, 643, n.3 ; 
acqu6-aequ8, 482,3. 
aes-d^ci. of, 47,6. 

aestimAre— with Gen., 379; With Abl., 
380. N.l; with Abl. and ©X, 402, R- 2. 
aetfis-in Abl. of Time, 393.R.5 ; idaetA- 
tis, 336, n 2. 

aeternum-as adv , 336 , n. 1. 
afficere— With Abl. of Means. 401.N.3. 
afflnig— with Dat. or Acc., 359, R.1; with 
Gen., 374.N.2 

afflrmfire— with Inf , 527 .r 2 
age— With PL, 2U,N.2; with Impv., 269; 
age vSrO, 487 , n.3 ; id ago. with ut, 
546, n.1. 

agency— suffixes for, 181,1. 
agent— in Abl. with &b, 214, 401; 19|bl , 
214.R.2; in Dat., 215, 354, 355; and^i- 
strument, 401, R.1. 
aggredl— with Inf., 423.2, n.2. 

Aid— 175,1; supplied from negd, 447, R 
introduces O.R., 648.R.2 ; with Inf., 627, 
r.2. 

AlAris— and AlArius, 84,2. 

Alcaic — measure, 791, 799. 

Alcmanian— measure, 786. 
ali— forms indef. prons., 111,1. 
aliSnus— poss. of alius, 108; with Gen. 

or Dat., 359, R.l and n.2. 
aliquaudd— aliquandd, 482.n1. 
aliquantum— with ante, 403. n. 4. 
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aliquis and aliqul-107; with PI. vrb., 
2U.N.2; syntax of, 314; with numerals, 
314,R.2,t; for quig and qul, 107, n.1, and 
316, H.l; with two negs., 316, n.1; per 
aliquem stfire, with nfi, qubminns, 
648, n.1. 

alius— decl. of, 76, 108; reciprocal alius 
alium, 221,b.1 ; With Abl., 319; for 
alter, Cfiterl, ib.v.l; besides , ib. n.2; 
alia as Acc. of Respect, 338,2; aliter 
with Abl. of Measure, 403. n. 3; alius 
atque alixui, 477, n.9 ; alias— alias, 482, 
1 ; turn— alias, alias— plfiramque, 
interdnm— alias, ib. n.2 ; aliO— alio, 
alibi-alibi, ib. 2 ; aliter — aliter, *6. 
3; aliter strengthens gin, 692; followed 
by qnam, nisi, praetor, 643,n.4 ; with 
atqne, 643, n. 3. 
allSc— decl. of, 68,12. 
alphabet— 1. Sounds of letters, ib. rb. 

1-3; names of letters, ib. n. 
alter— decl. of, 76, 108; for gecnndns, 
96,5 ; alter alteram, reciprocal, 221, b. 
1; and alios, 319. 
alterater— decl. of, 76, 108. 
altittldb —with Acc. of Extent, 836, b. 1. 
alt US— with Acc. of Extent, 336, b.1. 
am&re— 122 ; amfibS, with Impv., 269 ; 

amans, 437 , n. 1 ; with Gen., 376 ,n. 2. 
amb— in composition, 9,4. 
amblre— oonj. of, 169,2 , b. 1. 
ambb— decl. of., 73 , b., 96, 108; and uter- 
qne, 292. 

amlCUS— with Gen. or Dat., 369, b. 1. 
amplius — with qnam omitted, 296 , b. 4. 
an— in disjunctive questions, 467,1 ; in 
phrases, ib. 2 ; strengthened by ne, ib. 
1,n. 2; as a simple interrog. particle, ib. 
l,N.3iin second part of a disjunctive 
qufftion, 468 ; anno, ib- ; and ant, ib. 
w.4 ; annOn and neene, 469; for nnm 
or ne in indirect question, 460,1, n.1 ; 
or 497. 

anacolu thon — 697. 

Anacreontic— measure, 819. 
anacrusis— and anacrustic scheme, 739 
anapaestic— foot, 734; rhythm, 736; va- 
rieties of, 777-782: substitutes for, 777. 
anaphora— 486 , n.2; 636, n.4; 682. 
angl— with Acc. and Inf., 633 , b.1. 
angiportns— decl. of, 68,5. 
animadvertere— with inf., 627 . r.i. 
animals— as instruments or agents, 214, 

B.2, 


animui— with ut, 646, n. 2 ; animnm ad* 
yertere, with Acc., 342; anlmf as Loc., 
374.N.7; in animb esse, With Inf. 422. 
n.5. 

Anib— decl. of, 41.4. 
annnere — with Dat., etc., 347,b.2. 
ante— in composition, 9,4 ; vbs. cpd. will 
take Acc. or Dat., 331, 347; with Abl. of 
Standard or Acc. of Extent, 403, n. 4 ; 
position of, 413, b. 1 and n.3; as adv., 
416 ; as prep., 416,3 ; with Acc. Ger., 
432 and n.1; with part., 437, n.2. 
anteSquam— «ee antequam. 
antecedent — action, 661-667 ; definite, 
613 ; repetition of, 616 ; incorporation 
of, 616 ; indefinite, 621 ; def. or indef. 
with Indie, or Subjv., 631,1, and 2. 
antecCdere— with Dat., etc., 347.B.2. 
antecellere— with Dat ..etc., 347, b.2; with 
Abl. of Respect, 397, n.2. 
antelre— with Dat . , etc., 347, b.2. 
antepenult — 11. 

anteqnam— with indie., 674-676; with 
Pr., 676 ; with Pf. and Fut. Pf., 676 ; 
with Subjv., 677. 
anterior-87,8. 
aphaeresis— 719,2 , bx. 
apocope— 703, R. 3. 

aorist— forms on gQ, gim, 131,4,6.; defi- 
nition, 224 ; Pure Pf. as Aor., 236,n. ; 
Hist. Pf., 239; Plupf, 241, n. 1 ; Pf. as 
Potential of Past, 268 , n. 2. 
apodosis— 689; omission of, 601; in com- 
parative sentences, 602 ; in Indie, in 
Unreal Conditions, 697.B.3 ; after vrb. 
requiring Subjv., i6.R.5. 
aposiopesis— 691. 

appftrSre— as cop. vb., 206 , n. 1 ; with 
Nnm. and Inf., 628 , n. 2 ; with at, 663,4, 
appellfire— With two Accs., 340; with two 
Nome., 206. 

appointing — vbs. of, with Dat. of Ger., 
429,2. 

apposition— 320; concord in, 321; excep- 
tions, ib. bb.,nn. ; Partitive, 322, 323 ; 
Restrictive, 322 ; Distributive, 323 ; 
whole and part, ib. n.2 ; to sentence, 
324 ; predicate, 326 ; Gen. of, 361 ; to 
names of Towns, 386, R.I ; to Loc., 411, 
r. 3; pron. incorporated, 614, R.4; subst. 
incorporated, 616,2. 
appropinquftre— with Dat., 346 , r. 2. 
aptUB— constr., 662 , b. 2 ; with qul, 631,1 
apud— 416,4, 
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arbitrSri — with Inf., 527 ,b.2. 
arbitrattl— as Abl. of Cause, 408, n.1. 
arbor - deci. of, 46 »n. 
arcSre— witli Abl. of Separation, 390,2 ,n. 2. 
Archilocliiau— measure, 788, 800* 
arcua— decl. of, 88,5. 
firdSre— With Inf., 423, 2, n.2 ; £rd8ng, to 
express cause, 408.N.2. 
firdor— With ut, 646, N.2. 
arguere— with Gen., t 378,R.l; with Inf., 

628.M.1. 

Aristophanio — measure, 793. 
arrangement — of words, 671-683 ; of 
clauses, 684-687 ; grammatical or rhe- 
torical, 672 ; ascending and descending, 
673 ; of simple sentences, 674 ; of inter- 
rog. sentences, 676 ; of adj. and Gen., 
676; of advs., 677; of preps., 678; of par- 
ticles, 679 ; of attributes, 680 ; of oppo- 
sites, 681; of pairs, 682 ; anaphoric and 
chiastic, 682 ; poetical, 683 ; periods, 
686; historical and oratorical, 687. 
arrldere— with Dat., etc., 347,b. 2. 
artisan— suffixes for, 181,3. 
fig — decl. of, 48 ,b. 

Asclepiadean— measure, 802, 803. 
asking— vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
b.I.n.I; with Inf. or ut, 646 and r. 3. 
aspergere— with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348 ,b.1. 

aspicere— with inf., 627.R.1; aspecttt, 
436,n.1. 

aspirates — 6,2,B. 

assentlrl— With Dat., 346, b.2; 347, b. 2. 
assequi— with ut, 663,1. 

-a88ere— as Inf. ending, 131,4,6.4. 
asseverations — in Subjv., 262 ; in Fut. 

Indie., ib. N. ; with ni8i, 691,6,2. 
assiddre— with Dat., etc., 347,b. 2. 
assimilations — of vowels, 8,4 ; of conso- 
nants, 9, 1,2, 3 ; of preps., 9,4 ; of Voc., 
211, b. 3. 

assuSfacere— with Abl. or Dat., 401 , n. 2 ; 
with Inf., 423.2.K.2. 

aSSUfiSCere— with Abl. or Dat., 401, n.2 ; 

with Inf., 423,2 , n. 2. 
astd— iu Abl. of Manner, 399 , n. 1. 
asyndeton — after demonstrative, 307, 
b.4; in coordination, 473 , n., 474, n., 483, 
n., 492, n. 

at— use of, 488 and nn. : ast, 488, n.1. 
atque— for quam, 296, n. 4 ; syntax of, 
477 and notes ; adds a third member, 
481,N.; with adjs. of Likeness, etc., 643; 
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for quam alter neg. Comp., 644, n. 

2 . 

atqul— 489; atquln, ib. n.1. 
attendance— Abl. of, 392 ; with cum, ib 
b.1; instrumental, ib. b.2. 
attinet— with Inf., 422,N.4; restrictions 
with, 627, b.2. 

attraction —in Gender, 211,b.5 ; in mood, 
608,4, 629; of vb. of Saying into Subjv., 
641,n.3, 686, n.3, 630, N.3 ; of Eel., 617 ; 
inverse, 617, n.2 ; of mood in general, 
662, 663. 

attributive— 288 ; concord of adj., 289 ; 
with two or more substs., 290; position 
of, 291 ; superlatives of Order and Se- 
quence, 291,1,r.2 ; pred., 326 ; various 
peculiarities of^ 46. br. ; omitted with 
cognate Acc., 333,2, n.1 ; with Abl. of 
Time, 393, b.5 ; omitted with Abl. of 
Manner, 399, N.1; with Inf., 421,n.2; with 
part., 437, R. 

au— pronunciation of, 4 ; weakening of, 

8 , 1 . 

auctorem-esse, with Dat., 346,n.5 ; with 
Inf., 627, b.2 ; with ut, 646.N.1. 
auctOritfts— with ut, 646,n.i ; auctOri- 
tftte as Abl. of Cause, 408, n.1. 
audSre— With Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
audlre— like Gr. ajcovW, 206, n.2; audl- 
6ns, with Dat., 346.N.5 ; with cum and 
Subjv., 580, b 2 ; with Inf. and part., 
627,b.1, and n.1 ; with rel. and Indie., 
467,n.; audltd, 436.N.1. 
auscultSre— with Dat., 346.B.2. 
aut— distinguished from an, 468. n.4; use 
of, 493 and notes; aut— aut with PI., 
285, N.1: subdivides a neg., 446. 
autem— position of, 413, N.3, 484, b. ; syn- 
tax of, 484; in lively questions, ib. n.1 ; 
strengthens ged, 485.N.3, 692. 
auxiliSrl— with Dat., 346,b.2. 
auxiliSris— and auxiliarius, 84,2. 
auxiliary— vbs. with Inf., 280,1,6. 
av6re— With Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

5 versus— with Dat., 369,b.5. 

Baccar— 68 . 12 . 

Bacchic— foot, 734 ; measures, 811-814. 
balneum— 88,3. 

becoming— vbs. of, with two Noms., 206. 
beginning— vbs. of, with Inf., 423, and n.2. 
believing — vbs. of, with Acc. and Inf., 526 
and 627; with Nom., 628. 
bellftre-with Dat., 346.N.6. 
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bellum-in Abl. of Time, 394, R ; belli 
as Loc., 411, R- 2. 
belonging— suffixes for, 182,5. 
benevolus— compared, 87.4. 
beseeching — vbs. of, with ut, 548. 
bewaring— vba. of, with n6, 548. 
bibere— with dare, 421,n.i^>. 
bidding— vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 
biiugofl— and biiugis, 84,1. 
bim5tris-85.l. 
blnl-for duo, 346 , b. 2. 
blandlrl— with Dat., 346.B.2. 
boards— with Dat. Ger., 429,1. 
bonus— comparison, 90 ; cul bonO, 356, 
B.l ; bene, as adv. of Degree, 439 , n. 2, 
and 3. 

books— omit in with Abl., 387. 
bfle— decl. of, 62,7. 
brachylogy— 689. 
breathings— 6, 2, A. 

buying— .vbs. of, with Gen. or Abl., 379, 
380. 

C— sound of, l,ii.l; name of, 1 ,n. 
cadere— with Abl. of Separation, 390.2.N. 
2 . 

caesura— defined, 750 ; varieties, 751 ; 
masc. and fern., 752 ; bucolic, 753, b. 2 ; 
in lamb. Sen., 759, n.2; in lam. Trim. 
Cat., 761, n.; in lam. Trim. Claud., 762, 
N.4 ; in lam. Oct., 763.N.6. ; in lam. 
Sept., 764.N.2 ; in Troch. Sept., 770, n.2; 
in Dac. Hex., 784.N.2 : in alcaic, 791, 
798, 799, n.1 ; in Glyconic, 795; in Phalae- 
cean, 796, n.3 ; in Sapphic, 797, n.2, 804 ; 
in Archilochian, 800, n. ; in Asclepia- 
dean, 802, n.1. 

calling— vbs. of, with two Accs., 340; with 
two Nome., 206. 

Calx — decl. of, 70,D. 
campl-as Loc., 411.B.2. 
cantica— defined, 747; in early Latin, 
824; in later Latin, 825. 
capability— ad js. of, with Inf., 421 ,n.1,c. 
capacity— adjs. of, with Dat. Ger., 429,2 ; 

suffixes for, 182,2. 

CapI— with Gen. of Charge, 878 ,b. 1. 
capital— decl. of, 78, b. 
caput— decl. of, 63.8 ; est with Inf., 422, 
n.2. 

cardinal numbers— 94 ; Gen. PI. of, 95. 
r. 2 ; collective 8g. of, ib. ; duo and 
ambO, 292 ; with singull, 295; for Dis- 
tributive, 296>N.; position of, 676 , b.2. 


carfire— with Abl., 405; with Gen., 383,1, 
n.2. 

CarC — decl. of, 41,4; gender of, 43,1. 
Carth&ginl— as Loc., 411,b.1. 

Citrus— with Abl. of Price, 404,n.2. 
cases — defined, 23 ; strong and weak, 
recti and obllqul, 24 ; case-forms, 26 ; 
endings, 25,2. 
cassis— decl. of, 68,12. 
cSsli as Abl. of Manner, 399, n.1. 
catalexis -742. 

causfi— with Gen., 373; with poss. pron., 
ib. b. 2; with Gen. Ger., 428, b. 2; causa, 
in phrases with ut, 546,n.2; causam 
vincere, 333, 2,u. 

causal sentences — coordinate, 498 ; par- 
ticles, 498 ; syntax of subordinate, 638- 
642 ; general division, 638, 539 ; with 
quod, etc., and Indie., 640 ; with quod, 
etc., and Subjv., 641; with quia, ib. 
n.1 ; rejected reason, ib. n.2 ; with 
quandOque, *&. n.5 ; with vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 642 ; si for quod, ib. n.1 ; with 
cum, 680,bb.1 and 2, 686 ; with tam- 
quam, etc., 541.N.4, 602, n.4 ; relative, 
634 ; clauses in O.O., 656. 
causat ion— vbs. of, with part., 637; with 
Ut, 663,1; pass, with ut, ib. 3. 
causative verbs— formation of, 191,4. 
cause— Abl. of, 408 ; various expressions 
for, ib. nn. ; preventing, ib. n.4 ; exter- 
nal, ib. n.6 ; represented by part., 666, 
670,2. 

cavSre— With Subjv. for Impv., 271,2; 
with Dat., 346 , n. 2; constructions with, 
648, nn. 1 and 3. 

Ce— appended to iste, 104, 3 , n. 2 ; to ille, 
»&. n.3. 

cSdere— with Dat., 346 , b. 2 ; with Abl. of 
Separation, 390,2 ,n.2. 
cedo — defective, 175,6. 
cfilare— with two Accs., or d6, 339 and b. 

1 and 3 , n.1. 

color — comparison of, 87,1, and n. 
efinsfire— With Inf., 527, b.2 ; with ut,646t 
n .1 ; eSnsed, yes, 471,2. 
centimanus— defective, 86,2. 
cernere— with Inf., 627 , b. 1. 
certare— with Dat., 346, n.6; rem ccr- 
tSre, 333, 2 , b. 

certUB— strengthens quldam, 313, B.8 ; 
with Gen., 374.N.9 ; certfi, certO, yes. 
471,1 ; certs, strengthens at, 488, n.2, 
certius (quam)) with Inf., 482 , n.3; 
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cerium est, with inf., 423 , 2, n. 2 ; cer- 
tiorem facere, with Inf., 527, b. 2. 
CSMfire — with Inf., 423 , 2, n.2. 

(Cfiterus)— Nom. maac. wanting, 74, b.2, 
86,1; use of cSterum, 491; cdtera need 
partitively, 291 , b.2 ; alius instead, 319, 
N.l: as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 
charge — in Gen. with Judicial verbs, 
378 ; with nOmine, »&• b.2 ; in Abl., ib. 
b.3. 

chiasmus— 682 and b. 
choosing — vbs. of, with two Nome., 206 ; 
with two Aces., 340 ; End with Dat. or 
ad, <6. b.2 ; vbs. of, with Final Dat., 
366.N.2. 

choriambic — feet, 734 ; rhythms, 801. 
cingl— with Acc., 338, n. 2. 
circS— position of, 413,b.1 ; as adv., 415 ; 
as prep., 416,5 ; with Acc. Ger., 432 and 

N.l. 

circiter— as prep., 416,6. 
circum — in composition, 9,4 ; vbs. cpd. 
with, take Acc., 331; never repeated, ib. 
b.2; as adv., 416; as prep., 416,5. 
circumdare — with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348,b.1. 

circ umfun dere — With Acc. and Dat ,or 
Acc. and Abl., 348 , b.1. 
circumspice— with direct question, 467, 
N. 

circumstantial cum— 686-688. 

Cis— as prep., 416,7. 
citerior— 87,2 and 7. 
citius quam— oonstr. after, 644 ,r. 3. 
citrS— as adv., 416; as prep., 416,7. 
Clvitfi8— concord of, in pred., 211, b. 6. 
Clam— as adv., 416; as prep., 416,8. 
clanculum — as prep., 416,8. 
cllVUS — decl. of, 67,2. 
clotting— vbs. of, with Acc. of Respect, 
338, N.2; with Abl. of Means, 401 , n, 1. 
Clufire— with Nom. and Inf., 528, N.l. 
coepl— 175,6,a, and n. ; with Inf., 423, 
n.3. 

cOgere— With Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 563, 
2; conclude, with Inf., 646 , b.1, 653, 2, n. 
oOgitSre— with Inf., 423,2,N.2. 
C6gitfiti5— in phrases with ut, 557, b. 
Cognate Accusative — 333,2 ; similar 
phrases, ib. b.; with second Acc., 341 ; 
with prohibOre, iubSre, ib. n.2. 
cOgnStUB— With Gen. or Dat., 359 , b.1. 
cOgnitib— in phrases with ut, 557, b. 
eOgnOmen osso - w ith Dat., 349 , b. 5. 


cbgnOscere— with lnf.,527,R.l; cdgnitfl 
as Sup., 436, N.l. 

coincidence— constr. with, 513 , n.3. 

COlre— with Dat., 346 ,n.6. 

colligere — with Inf., 527 , b.2. 

COllOCSre — with in and Abl., 386, R.l ; 

with in and Acc., t&. n.2. 

COlus — decl. of, 61.N.6. 

COmit&rl— with Dat., 346 , n.2. 
comitils — as Abl. of Time, 393 ,b.5. 
CO mmis erSrI— with Acc., 377 , n.2. 
COmmittere — with Acc. Ger., 430, N.l; 
with ut, 548.N.1. 

commovSre— with ut, 563,2; commOtus, 
to express cause, 408 , n.2. 

COmmflne — as subst., 211 ,b. 4; in phrases 
with ut, 557 , b. ; cn mmflnia , with Gen. 
or Dat , 369 , b.1. 

comparative— in ior, 86; in entior, 87,4,5; 
lacking, 87,9; with quam or Abl., 296 
and be. ; omission of quam, ib. b.4; age 
With nfitus, ib. B.5; with opIniOne, ib. 
b.6; of Disproportion, 298; omission of 
Ut after quam, ib. b.2; restriction of, 
300; strengthened, 301; doubled, ib . ; 
with Part. Gen., 372 and n.2; with Abl. 
of Respect, 398 and b.; with Abl. of 
Measure, 403.N.1; with Abl. Ger., 431, n. 
2; with quam qul, 631,3. 
comparative sentences — 638-644; divis- 
ion of, 638; moods in, 639; vb. omitted 
in, 640; in dependent clauses, 641; cor- 
relatives in, 642; the more — the more. ib. 
b. 2; with atque, 643; with quam, 644. 
comparison — of adjectives, 86 ; peculiar- 
ities, 87; by magis and mftximfi, t'5.6; 
by pills and plflrimum, »5. 6, n. 2; de- 
fective, 87,2,7,9; of participles, 88,89; of 
ad vs., 93; irregular, 90; standard of, 
omitted, 297; of qualities, 299; condi- 
tional sentences of, 602- 
compelling — vbs. of, with ut, 563,2. 
compensatory lengthening— 9,6, a. 
comperce— with Inf. forImpv.,271,2,N.2 
comperlre — with Gen., 378, b.1; with Inf., 
527, b.1. 

comp8sce— with Inf. for Impv., 271,2, 

n.2. 

complSre— with Gen., 383,1. 
complexus— as a Present, 282 , n. 
C 0mp08— with Gen., 374 ,n. 3. 
composition — of words, 193-200 ; divis- 
ions, 193; of substs., 194-198; of vbs n 
199, 200. 
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compounds — mttrib., 197,1 ; dependent, 
ib. 2 ; poss., 196 ; quantity in, 716. 
eon— see cum. 
cdnftrl— with Inf., 423,2 ,n.2. 

Cdn&tUB — defective, 68,5. 

COncMere— used personally in pass. , 217, 
n. 2; with Dat., 346, R2; with Inf., 423,2, 
m. 2 ; 632, H.l; with Acc. Ger., 430, N.l; 
with ut, 648 ,n.1. 

conceiving — vbs. of, with obj. clause, 623. 
concessive— Subjv., 264 : cum, 680,nn. 1 
and 2,687; qnl,634; part.. 609,667,670,4. 
CONCESSIVE SENTENCES— 603-609 ; With 

etsl, etc., 604; with quamquam, 006; 
with quamvls, etc., 606; with licet, 
607; with ut, 608; representatives of, 

609. 

concltidere— with inf., 527, r. 2. 
concord— 210; pred. with subj., 211; vio- 
lations of, ib. rb.1-6,nn.1-3; of subj. and 
pred. multiplied, 286-287; of app., 321; 
neut. for persons, 323, n.2; of rel., 614. 
concupifins— With Gen., 376, n.2. 
concurrere— with Dat., 346, n.6. 
condecet— With Inf., 422, n. 4. 
condemning — vbs. of, with Gen., 378; with 
other constrs., ib. b.2; with Abl., ib. r. 
8; enforced destination, ib. b.4. 
condicio — in phrases with ut, 646, n.2. 
condition— suffixes for, 181,8; indicated 
by a question, 453.N.3; represented by 
part., 667,670,4. 
conditional cum— 683. ^ 

conditional, sentences — 689-602* ; divis- 
ion of, 689; sign. 690; negatives, 691; 
two excluding, 692; equivalents of Pro- 
tasis, 693; classification of, 694. Logical, 
696; in 5.O., tft.B.l; with Subjv., ib. rr. 
2,3; 8lV6— 8lV6, ib B.4; slquidem, B. 

5; glmodo, ib. b.6, phrases, ib.N.l; range 
of tenses, ib.v.2. Ideal, 696; for un- 
real, i6.r.1 ; shift to unreal, i6.B,2; after 
U0u possum, ib. b.3; in O.O., ib. B.5. 
Unreal, 697; Impf. of Past, ib. B.1; In- 
die. in Apodosis. ib. br.2,3; in O.O. , ib. 
b.4; after a vb. requiring Subjv., ib. b. 
5; absque, t’6 . n.1. Incomplete, 698-601; 
omission of sign, 698; of vb. of Prot., 
699; of Prot., 600; of Apod., 601; of Com- 
parison, 602; in O.O. general consider- 
ation. 666; Logical, 667; Ideal, 668; Un- 
real, 669; Pf. Inf. and potuisse, 46. n. 
OOUdflcit— with Dat., 346, R. 2; with Gen., 
879; with Acc. Ger., 430, N.l. 

Di( 


cdnflcl— with Inf., 6S3 ,b. 1; with tu, 

663,3. 

cOnfldere— With Dat., 346, b.2 and n.2; 

with Abl., 401,N.6 ; with Inf., 627.B.2. 
cOnflrmftre— with inf., 627, b.2. 
eongruere — With Dat., etc., 347, R. 2. 
conjugation— defined, 17; systems of, 120; 
first, 122; second, 123, irregular second, 
124; third, 126; third in id, 126; fourth, 
127; deponents, 128; periphrastic, 129; 
notes on; 130,131; change in, 136- 
conjunction— defined, 16.7, and r.3. 
cOniungere — with Dat. or cum, 369, n. 3. 
consecutive sentences— exceptional se- 
quence in, 613; syntax of, 661-668; gen- 
eral division, 561 ; Pure, 562; tan t urn 
abest Ut, 46. b.1; with dlgnus, etc., ib. 
b.2 ; with idea of Design, ib. r.3; ut 
n5n, without, ib. r.4 ; Complementary, 
663; vbs. of Effecting, 663; vbs. of Cau- 
sation, ib. 1; of Compelling, etc., ib. 2; 
Happening, etc., ib. 3; impersonals, t*6.4; 
vbs. of Hindering, 654-666; quin with 
vbs. of Preventing, 656,1; with vbs. of 
Doubt, ib. 2; quin = ut n5n, 656; nOn 
dubitO q uin, ib. br.1,2 ; Explanatory 
Ut, 667; Exclamatory question, 668; rel. 
sentences, 631; withdef. antecedent, ib. 
1; with indef. antecedent, ib. 2; with 
Comp., ib. 3; with adj., ib. 4; with quin, 
632; Indie, for Subjv., ib. 2. br.1,2. 
c5nsentSneum— with inf., 422,n.3. 
cOnsentire— with Dat., etc., 347,b.2. 
cfinsequl— and cOnsequSns, with ut, 663, 
1 aud 4. 

cOnsIdere— with in and Abl., 386 , b.1. 
cOnsilium— in Abl. of Cause, 408, N.l ; in 
phrases, with Inf., 422, n. 2, and 428, n.2; 
With dare and ut, 646,NN.l and 2. 
Cfinsistere— with Abl. of Material, 396, 

N.l. 

consonants— 6; double, ib. 3; sounds of, 7; 
phonetic variations in, 9; combinations 
of, 10,R.l. 

efinsors— with Gen., 374 ,n. 2. 
cOnspicSrl— with Inf., 527 , b.1. 
cdnspicere— with inf., 527 , b.i. 
COnstare— With Dat.. etc., 347, b. 2; with 
Gen.. 379; with Abl. of Material, 396 , n. 
1; with Nom. and Inf., 528 , n. 2. 
efinstituere — within and Abl., 386 , b.i ; 

with Inf., 423.2.N.2; with ut, 646, N.l. 
cOnstructio — ad sinsum, 211.b.1,n.3; prae* 
gnUns, 699. 
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oOnsnisoere - with inf., 423, 2, n. 2; cfln- 
SUfitUB, with Inf., 421,n.1,c. 
CdnsuOthdh— in Abl. of Manner, 390, n 1; 
in phrases, with Inf., 422, n.2, or ut, 667, 

R. 

cOnsulere— with two Accs., 339 and N.l; 
with Dat., 348, R 2 and n.2; bonl c5n- 
snlere, 380, n.2. 

contemporaneous action— 638-673; in Ex- 
tent, 669,570; in Limit, 571-673. 
contendere— With Dat., 346, N.6; with 
Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 646, n.1. 
COntinSrI— with Abl. of Material, 396, N 1; 

contentus, With Abl., 401, n.6. 
contingit— with ut, 663,3; contigit, 
with Dat., 346, R.2; sequence after, 513, 
n.2; attraction of pred. after, 536, B.3. 
continuance— v be. of, with Inf., 423, and 
n.2. 

COntrS— position of, 413, n.l; as adv., 415; 

as prep., 416,9 ; with atque, 643,n.3. 
contracting— \ bs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430- 
contraction— of shorts, 732. 

COntrariuB— With Gen. or Dat., 359, R.l; 
with atque, 643 , n.3. 

contrasts— with hie— ille, 307,RR.1,2 ; 
With ipse, 311, R.1; with aliquis, 314; 
alter— alter, etc., 323. 
convenlre— Indie, for Subjv., 254, r.1; 

with Dat., 346, n.2, 347.R.2. 
convicting — vbs. of, with Gen., 378; other 
constr., ib. r.2. 

coordination— defined, 472; without con- 
junction, 472, R. ; syntax of, 473-503; 
copulative, 474-482; adversative, 483- 
491 *, disjunctive, 492-497 ; causal and 
illative, 498-503- 
C5pia— with Inf., 428.N.2. 
copula— with pred., 205; itself a pred., tb. 
n.; omitted, 209; agrees with pred., 
211,r.1,ex.c. 

copulative— vbs. , 206; with Nom. and Inf., 
ib. r.3. Particles, 474 ; omitted, ib. n., 
481- Sentences, 474-482 ; use of neg. to 
connect, 480- 

Cor— decl. of, 63,8 ; cordl est, with Inf., 
422.N.5. 


621; position of, 620; in comparative 
sentences, 642; omitted, 642,3. 
correption— 744- 
COB - defective, 70,D. 

countries — in Acc., with prep., 337,r.1 ; 

without, ib. N.l; in Abl., 391 ,n. 
crassitfldO— with Acc. of Extent, 336 ,b. 1. 
Cra88UB— with Acc. of Extent, 335>R.l. 
cr&stinl— as Loc., 411 ,n.1. 
creare— with two Accs., 340 ; with two 
Nonas., 206- 

crealwn— vbs. of, with Inf., 280,1,6. 
crSdere— personal in pass., 217.N.1; with 
Dat., 346.R.2 j with Inf., 627, R-2 ; credi- 
tor, with Inf., 628, r-2. 
ere tic— foot, 734 ; substitutions for, 806; 

rhythms, 806-810. 
cruciarl-with Inf., 633.R.1. 

Chius— as poss. pron., 106 ,n.4. 
culpa— with Epexegetical Gen., 361,2. 
Cum— and quom, 7 ; in composition, 9,4 ; 
with subst. to form cpd subj., 285,n.2; 
vbs. cpd. with take Acc., or Dat., 331, 
347 ; with Abl. of Attendance, 392, and 
r.1 ; to indicate Time, 394.N.2; with Abl. 
of Manner, 399; with unnatural produc- 
tions, 400, R-2; position of, 413, R.1; with 
Abl. Ger., 433 ; as prep., 417,4 ; with eh 
and quod, 525, 2, n 2 ; (prlmum). as 
soon as, 561-563; Causa\. 564, N.2 ; with 
Iterative action, 566, 567 ; with Subjv., 
tb. n. ; derivation of, 578 ; general view 
of, 579 ; Temporal, 580; fuit Cum, ib. 
R.l; meminl cum, lb. r.2; with Lapses 
of Time, ib. r.3; in early Latin, ib. N.l ; 
Inverse, 581 ; Explicative, 582 ; Condi- 
tional, 583, 590, n.3; Iterative, 584; with 
Subjv., ib. R.; Circumstantial, 685-588; 
Historical, 585; Causal, 586; Concessive 
and Adversative, 587; cum ndn = with- 
out, ib. r.2; cum— turn, 688; mood, ib. 
2; cum interim, With Inf., 636, N.2; with 
Indie, retained in O.O. , 666 , r.3. 
-cumque— makes general relatives. 111,2. 
chncta— Acc. of Respect, 338,2; may omit 
in with Abl. of Place, 388. 
cunctfirl— with Inf., 423,2, n.2. 


cOram— as adv., 416; as prep., 417,3. 
COrnUB — decl. of, 68,6. 

Corpus— decl. of, 48. 

correlatives— 109-111 ; pronominal adjs., 
109; advs., 110; cpds., Ill; coordinating 
particles, as turn— turn, aliSs-alifiB, 
etc., 482; of Rel. t 618; absorption of, 619, 


cupere-with Pf. Inf., 280,2.c,n. ; with 
Dat., 346, R.2 ; CUpientI est, 363.N.2 ; 
with Inf., 423, 2, n.2; 638.N.4 ; cupiOns, 
with Gen., 376, n.2. 

CupiditfiB— with ut, 646, n.2. 
cupidus— With Gen., 374.N.5. 
CUpreSBUB— decl. of, 68,6. 
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ctlra— with ut, 546, n.2 ; ctLrae eat, with 
Inf., 422, n. 5. 

Ctlrttre— with Inf., 423.2.N.2; with Acc. 
Ger., 430, n,1 ; with part., 637, N. 2; with 
Ut, 646, N.l ; otlrS Ut for Impv., 271.1. 
and 2 ,n.2. 

curricul5— aa Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 

Dactylic— foot, 734 ; substitutions, 783 ; 
rhythm, 738 ; rhythms, 783-789. 

damnfis— indeclinable, 85, C. 

dapa— defective, 70,D. 

dare— Pf dedrot, 131.6 ; Pr. danunt, 
133, IV., n. 2 ; with ad or Dat., 346. r.2 ; 
with Final Dat., 356.B 2. operam, with 
Dat. Ger., 429.N.1, or ut, 646, N.l ; with 
Acc. Ger., 430 , n.1 ; ntlptum, etc., 435, 
N.l; with Pf. part., 637.N.2; permit, with 
Ut, 653.2. 

dative — defined, 23,3 ; 1st decl. in £1, S, 
ftbua, &8, dlS, 29 ,nn.3,4; 3d decl. in ei, 
6, 37,2; 4th decl. in ubufl, u61, 11, 61, R.. 
and n.2 ; 5th decl., uncommon, 63,b.1 ; 
in 5, 1, id. n.2; in Greek substs., 66, n.2, 
in adjs. in £1, £, £bua, la (for ils), 75, 
nn.2,6 ; in 1 of pron. adjs., 76,2 ; with 
act. vb. unchanged in pass., 217, 346, 
B.1; gives End with vbs. of Taking, etc., 
340, b.2; with ei and yae, 343,1. n.2; of 
Indirect Obj.. 344 ; with trans. vbs., 
346 ; with vbs. of Taking Away, ib. b.1 ; 
and pr5, ib. b.2 ; with in trans. vbs., 
346; with cpd. vbs., 347; with vbs. cpd. 
with d8, ex, ab, ib. r. 5 ; and Acc. with 
vbs. of Giving and Putting, 348; of Pos- 
sessor, 349; of Personal Interest. 360 ; 
Ethical, 351 ; of Reference. 362, 363 ; 
with participles, 363 ; of Agent, 216, 
364; Double, 356; with substs., 367; Lo- 
cal, 358 ; with adjs., 369 ; with cpds. of 
dl, die, 390.2.N.5; of Ger., 429. 

d£- with Abl. for second Acc., 339,nn.2,3; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347, b.5 ; with 
Abl. of Separation, 390,1, and 2 ; to indi- 
cate Time, 394.N.2; with Abl. of Origin, 
395, and n.2 ; with Abl. of Respect, 397, 
N.l: with Abl. of Cause, 408, N.3; position 
of, 413, b.1 ; as prep., 416,5 ; with Abl. 
Ger., 433 ; with part., 437, n.2 ; dfi 68 
quod, 625, 2 , n. 2 . 

death— deponent vb. of as act. in Abl. Abs., 

410.N.1. 

dfibSre— Indie. forSubjv., 254, b.1: Impf. 
as tense of Disappointment, ib. b.2 ; 


with Pf. Inf, 280,2,6, and n. 8; withlnt, 
423, 2, n.2. 

decSre-with Pf. Inf., 280,2,6 ,b. 1; with 
Dat , 346 , n. 3 ; with Abl. of Respect, 
397 N.2. 

dficernere-with Inf , 423.2.N.2, and 546, 
b. 1 ; with ut, 546.N l. 
declension— defined, 17 ; varieties of, 27 ; 
rules for, 28; 1st, 29, 30, 2d, 31-33; stems 
in -ro and -ero, 32; 3d, 35-60; stems of, 
36 ; formation of Nom. Sg., 36 ; liquid 
stems, 39-46; sibilant, 47-49; mute, 50- 
66, vowel, 56-69 ; 4th, 61, 62; 5th, 63, 64; 
vary between 5th and 3d, 63.B.2 ; of 
Greek substs., 65 ; adjs. of 1st and 2d, 
73 ; of pron. adjs., 76; parts., 80. 
decOrUB— with Abl., 397,N.2. 
decreeing— vbs. of, with Dat. Ger., 429,2. 
d8decet-with Inf, 422, N.4. 
dBesse— with Dat , 349 B.4. 
dBferre— with Gen. of Charge, 378.R.1. 
dSfessus— with Inf., 421 ,n.1,c. 
dsfleere— With Acc., 346 ,n. 3. 
dsflgere— with in and Abl., 385 ,r. 1. 
degree— advs. of, modify other advs., 469, 
n.2. 

dSicere— with Abl., 390,2 ,n. 3. 
deiect&rl —with Acc., 346.N.3. 
deliberative questions— 265 ; Subjv. in 
O.O., 661 , b.2. 

dSlIberfitum est— with inf., 423,2 , n. 2. 
dSlicium— decl. of, 68,3. 
dSligere— with two Accs., 340 ; with two 
Nome., 206- 

demanding— vbs. of, with ut, 646. 
dSmergere — with in and Abl., 385, b.1. 
dSmlrftrl— with Inf., 533.B.1. 
d8m8nstr£re— with inf, 527 ,r. 2. 
demonstratives— 104 ; attracted in Gen- 
der, 211, B.5, and n.3 ; syntax of, 305- 
307 ; hie, 305 ; iste, 306; ille, 307 ; hie 
— ille, ib. bb.1,2; advs. similarly used, 
ib. b 3 ; strengthened by quidom, #>• 
r.4 ; reflexive of, 521, b.5 ; followed by 
quod, 526,2 ; continue a rel. clause, 
638, N.l; position of, 676, b.1. 
dSmovSr©— with Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
denominative— 179,2, and n.; Pf. of vbs., 
134, v. ; formation of vbs., 192. 
dense growths— suffixes for, 181,11. 
dentals — 6,1; suffixes with, 186. 
dgpellere— with Abl., 390,2, n.3. 
deponent— 113 ; conjugation, 128; list of, 
163-166; semi-, 167; how used, 220. 
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dfiprecftrl— with nfi, 648,n.1. 
dBpreheudl— with Gen. of Charge, 378, 
R.l. 

depriving— \ bs. of, with Abl., 406, n. 
derivative words— 179,2. 
descent— suffixes for, 182,11. 
dfislderare— with inf., 423,2, n. 2. 
desiderative verbs — formation of, 191,3. 
dfisinere— with Inf., 423,2,nn.2,3. 
desire — adjs. of, with Gen., 374 ; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 281, c.; 423,2, nn. 2, 4; sequence 
after, 515-R-3 ; with Acc. and Inf., 832 ; 
with ut. *6. n.1-4 ; with part., 537, N.l ; 
with complementary Final clause, 646. 
dS8istere— with Abl., 390,2, n.3. 
despfirfire— With Dat., 346.R.2 ; with Inf., 
527, r.2. 

determinative pronouns— 103 ; syntax of, 
308. 

dfiterr fire- with Inf., 423,2,n.2 ; with u6, 
648, n.1 ; with qubminus, 649, n.1. 
dfiturbare— with Abl , 390,2,n,3. 
deuB — decl. of, 33.R.6 
dexter- decl. of, 74.R.1; Comp, of, 87,1, 
R.l ; ib. 2 and 7, 
diaeresis— 5, 763- 
dialysis — 724. 
diastold— 721. 
dica— 1 defective, 70,D. 
dicere— with two Nome, in pass., 206 ; 
omission of, 209, n.6 ; dlxerat as Aor., 
241, n. 1 ; dicat, dlxerit aliquis, 267,2 ; 
with Acc. and Inf., 527.R.1 ; with Nom. 
and Inf., 528, and n.1 ; dlcitur and 
dictum est, ib. R-2 ; not confined to 3d 
person, ib. n.4 ; with ut, 646.N.1 ; die, 
with Indie, question, 467, n.; dietd, in 
Sup., 436, n. 

[diciO]— defective, 70, D. 
di8— as Loc., 91,3; as Abl. of Time. 393, 
R.5 ; did, by day , 91.2,/. 
difference— measure of, 403 ; vbs. of, with 
Abl., ib. n.1. 

differre— with Dat., 346,n.6. 
difficile— comparison of, 87,3; with est 
for Subjv., 254. R.l; with Inf., 421, N.l, c. 
difficulty— adjs. of, with Abl. Sup., 436,n.2. 
diffldere— with Dat., 348, R-2, and n.2 ; 
not Abl., 401,n.6. 

dlgnarl— With Abl. of Respect, 397 , n.2. 
dlgUUS— with Gen., 374 , n. 10 ; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397 , n. 2 ; constr. after, 552, 
r.2 ; qul or ut, with Subjv., 631,1, and 
r.2. 


diluvium- beteroclite, 68,6. 
diminutive— suffixes for, 181,12, 182,12 ; 
vbs., 192,2. 

diphthongs — 4 and n. ; length of, 14 ; 

quantity of, 705. 
dis— io composition, 9,4. 
disagreement— vbs. of, with Dat., 346, N.6. 
dls cere— pass, of docBre, 339,n.4; with 
Inf., 527, R.l. 

discrepare— with Dat., 346, n.6. 
discruciarl— with inf., 533,r 1 . 
disgust— adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 
disinclination— adj. of, for advs., 325, R. 6. 
disjunctive— particles, 492 ; sentences, 
492-497 ; particles omitted, 492, n. ; ques- 
tions, 452; forms of, 458; indirect, 460,2. 
displeasure— vbs. of, with Dat., 346 ; adjs. 

of, with Abl. Sup., 436, n.2. 
displicSre— With Dat., 346,R.2; displi- 
cet, with Inf., 422,n .4. 
disproportion— by quam prb, qul, ut, 
etc., 298 ; by positive, with preps., ib. 
b. ; omission of ut after quam, ib. n.2. 
dispudet— with Gen., 377.N.1 ; with Inf., 
422, n.4. 

dissentlre— with Dat., 346,n.6. 
dissimilation — of Consonants, 9,5. 
dissimilis— Comp, of, 87,3. 
dissimulare— with inf., 527,a.2. 
distaedet— with Gen., 377,n.1. 
dlstSre— with Acc., or ft and Abl., 335, R. 
2 ; with Dat., 346, n.6 ; with Abl. ol 
Measure, 403, n.1. 

distributives— 97 ; with plflrftlia tan- 
tum, ib. r.3 ; for cardinals, ib. n.1, 295, 
n. ; syntax of, 295; in apposition, 323. 
dlverbium—7i1 . 
dives— Comp, of, 87,10. 
dlvlnam rem facere— with Abl. of 
Means, 401,N.4. 

doefire— with two Accs., or d8, 339, and b. 
1; with ab, ib. R.2; dOCtUB, ib. R.2, and 
n.4; dlscere as pass., id. n.4; constr. 
after, 423 , n.6. 

doing — vbs. of, take obj. clause, 523, and 
525,1. and n.4. 

dolfire— with inf., 533 , r.1; dolet, with 
Dat., 346, N.l; with Dat. and Inf., 533, 

R.l. 

dolO— as Abl. of Manner, 399 , n.1. 
domus— decl., 61,R*2, 68,5; Acc. as Limit 
of Motion, 337; AW. of Separation, 390, 
2; doml, 411, r. 2 ; with Gen. of pose, 
pron., 411, R. 4. 
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dOnSre— with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and 
Abl.. 348, b.1. 

dOneC— derivation, 668 and b. ; of com- 
plete coextension, with Indie., 569 ; 
until , with Indie., 671: inverse, ib. n.6; 
with Subjv., 572; to express subordina- 
tion, ib. b. 

ddnicum — 668; range of, 571. n. 4. 
ddnique— range of, 571 , n.4. 
doubts bs. of, with quin, 555,2. 
dropping— v bs. of, with quod clause, 525, 
1; with ut, »&• n.4. 

dubitfire— an, 457,2; with Iuf., 423, 2 , n. 
2; ndn dubitd, with quin, 555,2,b.1; 
with Interrog., ib. b.2 ; with Iuf., ib. 
b.3, and n. 

dubium— with an and Subjv., 457,2. 
dtlcere— with pred. Nom. or phrase, 206, 
b.1; with Final Dat., 356, b.2: with Gen. 
of Price, 379; pfinsl dtLcere, 380,1,n.2; 
deem, with Acc. and Inf., 527.R.2; lead, 
with ut, 653,2. 

dum— enclitic, with Impv., 269; with Pr. 
Indie., 229, b.; force of, 568, R. ; of com- 
plete coextension, 569; of partial coex- 
tension, 570; until, with Indie., 571; with 
Subjv., 572; to express subordination, 
ib. b. ; provided that, 573 ; with modo, 
ib.-, with Pr. for participle, 570,nn.1 
and 2 ; causal, ib. ; retained, with Indie, 
in O.O., 655, R 3, 663 , I.n . 1. 
d pwim odo— provided that, 573. 
duo— deci. of, 73, r., 95, and ambfi, uter- 
que, 292. 

dtlritia— heteroclite, 68,2. 

duty — vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n.2. 

E— sound of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; length 
of final, 707,2; fiand ex in comp., 9,4. 
ease— adjs. of, with Abl. Sup., 436,n.2. 
ebur— decl. of, 44,5. 

Scafitor— strengthens atque, 477, n. 2. 
OCCe— with Acc. and Nom., 343,1, n.2. 
ecquis— 106 and n.5. 
ecthlipsis — 719,2. 
edere— conjugation of, 172 , n. 

Sdlcere— With Inf., 527, R.2; with ut, 646, 

N.l. 

eddeere— With Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
effecting — vbs. of, have Final Sequence, 
643, R.l, and n. 2: constr. of, 553. 
©fferre— With Abl., 390.2.N.3. 

©fficere— With Subjv. and ut, 553,1 and 3; 
with Inf., 527, R.2, 553, 2, n. 


egSnufl— Comp, of, 87,6 ; with Gen. or 
Abl., 406.N.3. 

egSre — With Gen. or Acc., 383,1, 405.N.2. 
ego— decl. of, 100; Gen. pi., nostrum, 
nOStrl, 100, R 2, 304,2 and 3; poss. pron. 
instead, ib. 2.N.2; n6s in O.O., 660,4. 
figredl— With Abl., 390,2 .m.3. 

8gregi6— adv. of Degree, 439 , n.2. 

©i— with Dat. in exclamations, 343,1 , n.2. 
dicer©— With Abl., 390,2 ,n. 3. 
filftbl— with Abl., 390,2 ,n.3. 

Elegiambus— 821 • 

elision— 719,1: iu lam. Sen., 759, N.3; in 
Dac. Hex., 784 ,n. 5; in Pent., 786 , n. 2; in 
Sapphic, 797 , n. 3; in Asclepiadean, 802, 
N.2. 

ellipsis — 688; see Omission, 
em— with Acc. of Exclamation, 343,1, 
n.2. 

emere— with Gen. . 379; bene ©mere, 380, 

2,r. 

eminence— words of, with Abl., 397.N.2. 
fimittere— with Abl., 390.2 ,n.3. 
emotion — vbs. of, with Acc., 330, R. and n. 

2, 333,1, n. 1; vbs. of, with Abl. of Cause, 
408; with Acc. and Inf., 533; in Nom. of 
Part., 536 , n. 2; Causal sentences after, 
542 and r.; perplexing, with indirect 
question or si, 642, N.l. 

emphasis— in arrangement, 672, 2,a. 
fin— in exclamations, 343,1, N.2. 
euallage — 693. 

enclitics — effect of, on pronunciation, 15, 

R.l. 

endeavor — vbs. of, with ut, 646,1. 
ending— vbs. of, with Inf., 423,2 and 

n.2. 

endings — of cases, 26,2, 27. 
endowing — vbs. of, with Abl. of Means, 
401 , n.1. 

enim— position of, 413 , n.3, 484, R-, 498. n.1 ; 
yes for, 471, R.; strengthens sed, 485.N. 

3, 498 ; asseverative, 498, n.2 ; combina- 
tions of, ib. n.6; after quia, ib- n.7. 

. enimv8r5— strengthens ged, 486, n.3. 
8nltl— with Inf., 423, 2, n. 2. 
enumerations— iu Abl. without in, 387- 
epanorthosis— 484, R.l. 
epenthesis— of vowels, 8,3; of consonants, 
9,7. 

epicene substantives — 21,3. 
epulum — heteroclite, 68,3. 


ergS— use of, 416,10; with Acc. Ger., 432, 

N.l. 
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ergO — with Gen., 373; as adv., 399 , n. 1 ; 
with Gen. Ger., 428, b. 2 ; usage of, 502 
and N.l ; position of, ib. n. 2 ; combina- 
tions of, t b. n.3. 
firipere — With Abl. , 390,2 ,n.3. 

Crudlre— With Abl. or d8, 339, b. 2 and n. 

3; with in or Abl., 401,N.l. 
ease— conjugation of, lift; early forms, ib. 
mm .; cpds., 117; as copula, 205 ; esseprd, 
in numerf, etc., 206, R.l; omitted, 209 
and nm ., 280,2,a,R.2 and c ; with Fut. 
part, to form periphrastic, 247 ; cpd. 
tenses with ful, etc., ib. r. 1 ; forem 
for essem, t&. m.1, 250, N.2, 251, N.2; 
with Pr. part., 247 , n. 2 ; fntflmm 
6886 ut, 248; other forms, ib. mm .; in 
e5 est Ut, 249; with Pf. part., 250; 
variations, ib. rr ., nn . ; with Ger., 251 1 ; 
with Final Dat., 356, b. 2; with Double 
Dat., ib. r.3; with Gen., 379.; with in 
and Acc., 385 , n. 3 : with Abl., 401 , n. 7; 
with Gen. Ger., 428 , r. 2; with Dat. Ger., 

429.1 ; futtirus as adj., 437, n. ; esse 
quod, 525,1,n.2; est, it is the case, with 
Ut, 653,3 ; fait cum, With Subjv., 680, 
r .1 ; restrictions with, 627, R.2 ; sunt 
qul, with Subjv., 631,2. 

esseda — heteroclite, 68,1. 
et— iu numerals, 96,4, 97,4; et— 6t, with 
PI., 285 , n.; usage of, 475; = et tamen, 
ib. N.l; for etiam, ib. n.2, 482, 5, n. 2; 
omitted, 481, 2 ,n. and 3 ; with adjs. of 
Likeness and UnlikeneBS, 643 , n. 2. 
etenim— use of, 498 and nn . 

Ethical Dative— 351. 

etiam— strengthens comparative, 301 ; 
syntax of, 478 and nn.; yes, 471,1: and 
quoque, 479 R. and N.l; with tum,478, 
N.l: after sed, Vfirum, 482,5. and n.1. 
ftt.i amsl — 603 and n.; syntax of, 604 and 

RB. 

etsl— 603; with Indie, or Subjv., 604: and 
yet, ib. r . 2 ; with part., 609, N.l, 667 , n. ; 
with adj. or adv., ib. n. 2; with Inf., 635, 
n . 2 . 

Cvfidere— with two Noms., 206. 

Bvenit— with Dat., 346, R.2 ; with ut, 
553,3. 

event — suffixes for, 181,2. 

Svertere— with Abl., 390, 2 , n.3. 
ex— in comp., 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, take 
Dat., 347, R.5; with Abl. of Separation, 

390.1 and 2; with Towns, 391, R.l; with 
Abl. of Origin, 396 and n. 2; with Abl. of 
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Material, 396; with Abl. of Respect, 397, 
N.l; with Abl. of Measure, 402.R.2; with 
Abl. of Cause, 408, N.3, 413, R.l; use as 
prep., 417,6; with Abl. Ger., 433; ex 6$ 
quod, 526, 2 , n. 2. 

exadversus— use of, 416,2. 
exefidere— with Abl., 390,2,n.3. 
excellere— with Dat., 347 , r. 4; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397, N.2: with Abl. of Meas- 
ure, 403, N.l. 

excepto— with quod, 626, 2, n.2. 
exclamations— in Acc., 343,1; in Gen., 
383,3; in Acc. and Inf., 534; exclamatory 
questions, 558. 

exclddere— with Abl., 390, 2 , n.3. 
excluding— vbs. of, with Abl., 390.2. 
exemplum— in phrases with ut, 546, n.2. 
exigere— with ordinal, 294 ; with two 
Accs., 339 and N.l. 
exlre— With Abl., 390,2,N.3. 
exlstimfire— with Gen., 379; with ex and 
Abl., 402, b.2; with Nom. and Inf., 528, 
N.l; with Acc. and Inf., 527, r. 2. 
OXlfiX— 1 defective, 85,2. 
exOrfire— with ut, 653,2. 
exOrdlrl— with inf., 423, 2, n.2. 
expedit— with Dat., 346, R.2. 
expellere— with Abl., 390.2,n.3. 
expers— with Gen., 374, n.2 ; with Abl., 
390, 3, n.1. 

expetere— with Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,c,n. 
explere— With Gen., 383,1, n.2; explfi- 
nunt, 133,iv.n.2. 
explicative cum— 580, nn . 1,2, 582. 
expOnere— with in and Acc., 385, N.2. 
exp5scere— with two Accs., 339 and n.1. 
exprimere— with ut, 653,1. 
expflgnfire— with ut, 553,1. 
exsequiSs— with ire, 333, 2,r. 
exsistere— with Abl., 390, 2, n.3. 
exsolvere— with Abl., 390, 2 , n. 3. 
exspectSre— constr. of, 572. 
exspectatiOne— as Abl. of Respect, 398, 
N.l. 

exspSs— 1 defective, 86,2. 
extent— in Degree, 334; in Space, 335; in 
Time, 336; Acc. of, as subj. of pass., 
336, n.3. 

exterior— Comp, of, 87,2 and 7. 
extorqufire— with ut, 553,1. 
extra— as adv., 415; as prep., 416,11. 
extrgmum— Comp, of, 87,2 : with masc, 
subj., 211, R.4 ; with ut, 553,4. 
exturbdre— with Abl., 390, 2 , n.3. 
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exul —With Acc. of Respect, 338, N.2; with 
Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and Abl., 348 , b.1. 

facere- early Pf., fBced, 131,6 ; orais.sion 

of, 200 , n.6 ; mirum factum, 208. n. 2 *, 
fac (ut) for Impv., 271,1 : lfidfe and 
second Acc., 342 ; with pred. Gen., 366, 
b.1 ; nihil reliqul, 369, b.2 ; quod fa- 
cere possum, 372, n. 3 ; with rerun and 
Gen., 378.B.1 ; with Gen. of Price, 379 ; 
bonl, ib. i,n.2 ; (sacrum) facere, with 
Abl., 401,nn.4,7 ; flnem facere, with 
Dat. Ger.. 429.N.1 ; represent , with Acc. 
and Inf., 627.B.2; with Pf. part , 637.N 2; 
with consecutive clause, 653,1 ; with 
Inf., 653.2.M. ; facere (fax5) Ut as pe- 
riphrasis, ib. l ; nOn possum (facere) 
quin, 656 ; Sup. of, 436 , n. 
facilis— comparison of, 87,3; with Inf., 
421,n,1,c. 

facinus— with ©st and Inf., 422, n. 2. 
faex — decl. of, 62,7, 70, C. 
fftgUS— heteroclite, 68,5. 
falSUS— without Comp., 87,9 ; with ut, 
653,4. 

f5ma— with ©st and Inf., 527.R.2. 
fames— heteroclite, 68,8. 
fSrl— conj. of, 175,3, and n. 
fS8— 70,B. ; with Inf., 422.N.2, 428. n. 2: with 
Abl. Sup., 436.N.2. 

fastening— vbs. of, with ©X, ab, dB, 385, 

b.2. 

fSstldiBsus— with Gen., 374. n. 5. 
fatBrl— with Acc. and Inf., 527.R.2. 
fa turn — with eat and Inf., 422,n.2, and 
428.N.2. 

[faux]— decl. of, 62,7. 
favBre— with Dat., 346, b.2. 
fear — sequence after vbs. of, 515, R.3 ; 
clauses of, and Final Clauses, 643. r. 3 ; 
syntax of clause of, 650; Inf. or Indirect 
question after, ib. nn.4,5. 
femur— decl. of, 44,5, 68,12. 
ferB— position of, 677, B.l. 
ferlre-with foedus, 333, 2, r. 
ferOx— with ©St and Inf., 533, b.1. 
ferre— conj. of, 171 ; lBgem with ut, 
546, N.l ; in phrases with ut, 553,1 
and 2. 

fBstlnfire— With Inf., 423, 2 , n. 2. 
flCU8— heteroclite, 68,5. 
fidem— habBre with Dat., 346 , n. 6. 
fldere — with Dat., 346, b.2 and n.2 ; with 
Abl., 401,N.6. 

Die 


fieri— conjugation of; 173 and wn. ; with 
two Noms., 206, 304.R.1 : with Gen. of 
Price, 379 : with ©x or dB, 396, n.2 ; = to 
be sacrificed, with Abl., 401.nn.5,7; with 
ut, 553 3; fieri potis ©st ut, ib. n. 
figure— Whole and Part, 323, n.2; Figures 
of Syntax and Rhetoric, 688-700; of 
Prosody, 718-728. 
fllia — decl. of, 29,n.4. 
filling — vbs. of, with Abl., 405. 
fllum— heterogeneous, 67,2^. 
final sentences — with Interrogative 
particle, 470 ; general view, 643, 644 ; 
Pure, 646; ut XlB, or ut nBn, ib. br. 1,2; 
Complementary, 646-649 ; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 646 ; Inf. instead, ib. 
b. 1 ; with vbs. of Hindering, 647-649 ; 
Subjv. without ut, ib. R.2 ; ut UB, ib. 
r,3 ; with Substantives, ib. N.2 ; Inf. 
instead, ib. N.3 ; nB with vbs. of Pre- x 
venting, 648; quBminus, 549; with vbs. 
of Fear, 550 ; eight circumlocutions for, 
644. R- 2 ; sequence in, 512. 
final syllables— quantity of, 711-713. 
fine— in Gen. or Abl., 378,R.3. 
fined) -as prep., 417.7. 
fitness— adjs. of, with Dat., 369; with Dat. 
Ger., 429. 

flagitfire— With Abl. or g, 339, R 1, and 
N.l ; with ut, 646, nn. 1,3. 
flagitium hominis 369.N.1, 361,n.3. 
flgme n — defective, 70, D. 
floccl— as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 
fluere— with Abl. of Means, 401, n, 5. 
fltlmen— with Gen. of App., 361, N.l. 
foedus— with ferlre, 333, 2,b. ; in phrases 
with ut, 546, n.2. 

following —vbs. of, with ut, 653,3. 
foot— in Metre, 733 ; names of, 734 ; equal- 
ity of, 740 ; conflict of Word and Verse, 
750. 

for as— 91,1, d. 

forbidding — vbs. of, with Dat., 346 ; with 
nB, 548. 

forgetting— vbs. of, with Gen. or Acc., 376 
and r.2. 

formation of words— 170-200 ? simple 
words, 179-192; primitives and deriva- 
tives, 179 ; suffixes, 180 ; formation of 
substs., 181 ; of adjs., 182 ; with suf- 
fixes, 183. Suffixes in detail— vowels, 
184 ; gutturals, 185 ; dentals, 186 ; la- 
bials, 187 ; s, 188 ; liquids, 189 ; forma- 
tion of vbs., 190 ; verbalia, 191 ; 
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frequentatives or intensives, ib. 1 ; in- 
choatives, ib. 2 ; desideratives, ib. 3 ; 
causatives, ib. 4; meditatives, ib. 6; 
dfinOminatlva, 192 ; cpd. words. 193- 
200; substs., 191-198 ; vbs., 199, 200; see 
compounds. 

formldfire— with Inf., 423,2, n.2, and 633, 

R.l. 

fdrsitan— 457,2,n. 
forte nisi— 591,b.4, and n.3. 
fortiter— very, 439, N.3. 
forum — defective, 70, D. 
fraude— as Abl. of Manner, 399.N.1 
fremere — with Acc. and Inf., 533, r-1. 
frequSns — in pred. attribution, 326. R. 6 ; 
with Abl., 405,n.3. 

frequentative verbs — formation off 191,1. 
fretum — heteroclite, 68,5. 
frOtUg— with Abl., 401.N.6. 
friendliness— adjs. of, with Dat., 359. 
frtlgl— 86,C.; Comp, of, 90- 
frnl— with Abl., 407, and N.2, 6 ; personal 
Ger., 427.N.5. 

frtlnlscl— with Abl., 407,n.2,6. 

[frfLx] —defective, 70, D. 

fugere — with Inf. for Impv., 271#2 ,n.2; 

fugit mfi, with Pr. Inf., 281,2, n. 
fugitSns — with Gen., 375, n.2. 
fulmentum — heteroclite, 68,3. 
fulness— suffixes for, 182.10. 
fulness — adjs. of, with Gen., 374 ; vbs. of, 
with Gen., 383,1. 

function— suffixes for, 181,9; in Dat. Ger., 
429. 

fungi— with Abl., 406 and n.2,c; personal 
Ger., 427, n. 5. 
fttstis— heteroclite, 68,5. 
future — 112,3; formation of, 114,115; 
early forms, 130,3 ; part, in flrum for 
fem., 211.N.1; definition of, 223; usage 
of, 243; of void and possum, »-2; as 
gnomic, ib. n.1 ; in Impv. sense, 243; 
periphrasticact., 247; Indie, for Deliber- 
ative Subjw., 254, n.2; part, act., 283; 
part, as subst., 437 ,n. 1 ; part, as an 
adj., 438, n.; representation of in 6. O., 
514, 515; periphrastic in Unreal Cond., 
ib. R.l; Inf., 530; in rel. sentences, 622; 
syntax of part., 689, 870. 
future perfect — 112,3 ; formation of, 
114,115; in sd, 131,4,6,1; defined, 223; 
syntax of, 244; as Fut . ib. R.l; with 
ndld, void, possum, etc., ib. r.3; in 
both clauses, ib. b.4 ; independent use 
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of, ib. n.1 ; periphrastic, with habeO, 
ib. n.2 ; as Impv., 245 ; Representation 
of, iuO. O., 514,515; Pf. and Plupf. peri- 
phrastic in Unreal Condition, 515, R.1; 
in rel. sentences, 622. 

Galliambic Verse— 818. 

gauddre— with si, 542 , n. 1 ; gavlsus as 
Pr.,282,N. 

gender— 19; common, 21,1; epicene, ib. 3; 
substantlva mdbilia, ib. 2 ; of 1st 
Decl., 30; of 2d Decl., 34; of 3d Decl., 39, 
43,46,49,55,58 ; of 4th Decl., 62; of 5th 
Decl., 64; concord in, 286, neut. PI. with 
feminines, ib. 3- 

genitive— defined, 23,2 ; of 1st Decl. in 

fis, SI, am, 29,rr..nn. ; of 2d Decl. in I 
(fromstems inio), in am, in ©1, 33, RR., 
nn. ; of 3d Decl. in us, es, 37,1 ; in am, 
ium, 38,2, 54, 57,R.3; of 4th Decl. in os, 
is, I,uum, 61, N.1; of 6th Decl. in 6s, 
61, 6, 63, N.1 ; of Greek substs. in 8n, 
eOn, 65.B.1; oes, 68, n.1; of adjs., 73 ; in 
I, SI, aes, es, urn, 75, nn. ; of pron. adjs. 
in Ins, 76,1; of adjs. of three endings in 
um, ium, 79,^2, 82, 83, N.2; of Comp, of 
part., 89,R.3 ; of Cardinals, 95,R.2; of 
Distributives, 97, R.l. 

not subj. of pass., 217, R.l ; with mflle, 
293 and n.; with Comp, for Abl., 296 , n. 2; 
mel, etc., as objective, 304,2; nostrumas 
Part., ib. 3; poss. pron. for Gen., 304,2 ,n. 
2; in app. to poss. pron., 321, R. 2; Part. 
Gen. for Part. App., 323, R ; with ndmen 

est, 349, R.6; general view, 360; translated 
by abstract subst., id. R.2; Adnominal, 
Appositive,361; Epexegetical, 361; Pos- 
sessive, 362; flSgitium hominis, 361, 
n. 1; Family, 362 , n. 1; Cliorographic, ib. 
n. 2; Subjective and Objective, 363; two 
with one subst ,ib R 2 , 1st and 8d per- 
sons as possessive, 364; of Quality, 385; 
as Pred., 388, with facere, ib- B.1; 
auetdris, ib ; generis, 368, r- ; with 
prepositional subst., 373; with adjs., 
374 and nn ; with participles and ver- 
bals, 375; with vbs. of Memory, 376; 
with vbs. of Emotion, 377: with Judicial 
vbs., 378; with vbs. of Rating and Buy- 
ing, 379,380 ; with interest rdfert, 
381; with vbs. of Fulness, 383,1; with 
vbs. of Separation, ib- 2 ; in Exclama- 
tions, ib- 3; pred. with Inf., 422,n.5; 
Ger., 428 ; with esse, causS, etc., ib . * 
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2; Ger. with PI. subet., ib . n.1 ; Ger. 
with vb., ib. n.4 ; position of, 676 and 
nn.1,2. 

genus- dec!, of, 48 ; id genus, 336.N.2; 

with Epexegetical Gen.. 361,2. 
gerfins- with Gen., 375 ,n.2. 
gerund and oebondive— 112,5 ; forma- 
tion of, 116,3 ; early forms, 130,8 ; Agent 
of, in Dat., 215,2; with esse to form 
periphrasis, 261 ; force of Gerundive, 
ib. n.1; syntax of, 426-433; and Inf., 
426; and vb., 426; Gerundive for 
Gerund, 427; impersonal Gerundive, 
i6.N.2; from iutrans. vbs., ib. N.4 ; Gen. 
of, 428; Inf. instead, ib. n.2; depend- 
ing on vb., ib. n.4; Dat. instead, ib n.5; 
Dat. of, 429; Acc. of, 430 ; Abl. of, 431 ; 
paralleled by part., ib. N.3; Acc. of, 
with preps., 432; with ad after vbs. of 
Hindering, ib.R.1 ; Abl. of, with preps., 
433 

gestlre— with Inf., 423,2,N.2, 633, R.l. 
glgnere— (genitus), with Abl. of Origin, 
396. n.1. 

giving— vbs. of, with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348 ; with Inf., 423, n. 1.6.; 
with Acc. Ger., 430. 
glOriftrl with Acc. and Inf., 527.R.2. 
glOriOsum— with est and Inf., 422, n. 3. 
Glyconic verse— 796. 
gracilis— Comp, of, 87,3. 
gratifi— with Gen., 373; withposs. pron., 
ib. r.2; with Gen. Ger., 428, R.2; grS- 
tilS, as Abl. of Manner, 399,n.1. 
grStificSrl— with Dat., 346, r.2. 
grStulSrl— with Dat., 346, r 2. 
gravarl— with Inf., 423, 2, n.2. 

Greek substantives— decl. of, 65; Greek 
Acc, 338- 

growth— \ bs. of, in Abl. Abs., 410 , n. 1. 
guttural— vowels, 2,1 ; consonants, 6,1 ; 
suffixes with, 186. 

babOre— with two Nome. in pass., 206; 
withPf. part, to denote Maintenanceof 
the Result, 238,241, n.2, 244,n.2 ; first 
Impv. wanting, 267, R. ; with two Accs., 
340, R.l; with prO, loc5, numerO, and 
a second Acc., ib. ; with Final Dat., 366, 
r.2; with Gen. of Price, 379; pSnsI 
habOre, ib. 1,n.2; with in and Acc., 
386, N.3; with Acc. Ger., 430, N.1; b&beo 
dlcendum, *6. n.2 ; be able , with Inf., 
423,2^.2. 


habit — vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n. 2. 
haerSre— with Dat. , 346 , n.6. 
hanging — vbs. of, with ex, ab, dfi, 386, R.2. 
happening— sequence after vbs. of, 513, 
r.2; vbs. of, with quod clause, 626,1; 
nt instead, ib. n.5; vbs. of, with con- 
secutive clause, 663,3. 
hardening— in a verse, 723. 
baud— 441 and 443, with nn.; gci$ an, 
467,2. 

(b)avfire— 175,4. 
belluSrl— with Abl., 407,N.2,e. 
hendiadys— 698. 
heteroclites— 68. 

heterogeneous substantives— 67. 
heterologa — 69, c. 

hiatus— defined. 720 ; in lam. Oct., 78*. 
N. ; in Anap. Oct., 778, N.1 ; in Dact. 
Hex., 784,nn.6,7 ; in Sapphic, 726, n. 
hlc— 104, 1 and nn.; syntax of, 306; con. 
temptuous character of, 306.N.; and 
ille, 307, RR. 1,2; strengthened by qai- 
dem, ib. b. 4 ; two forms of, refer to 
different substs., ib. n.3 ; hlc— illlc, 
bine— hinc, bine— inde, bine— illinc, 
illinc — bine, inde— bine, 482,2 ; bOc 
With at, 667, R ; bflius, in Gen. of Price. 
380,1 ; with Abl. of Time, 303.R.4 ; in 
6. O., 660,3 ; bine as coordinating con- 
junction, 603. 

biems— decl. of, 40 ; in Abl. of Time, 393, 
r.5. 

hindering— sequence after vbs. of, 643, 
r.2 and n.2 ; vbs. of, with n8, 648 ; with 
quin, 664-656 ; and vbs. of Preventing, 
566; and vbs. of Doubt, ib. 2. 

Historical cum— 586 and nn. 
historical infinitive— parallel with 

Impf., 254, R. ; syntax of, 647; conjunc- 
tions with, ib, n.2. 

historical perfect— 224 ; force of, 239 ; 
and Pure Pf., 236; and Impf., 231, 240; 
for Plupf., 239, n.; as Potential of Past, 
268 , n.2. 

historical present— 224 and 229; with 
dtun, 229, n., 570. 
historical tenses— 226. 
hodiernus— in pred. Attrib., 326 , b. 6. 
hom6— in early Latin, 42, n. 
honor— and honOs, 46, n. 
hope — constr. of, vbs. of, 423, N.5; sequence 
after, vbs. of, 515, R.3; vbs. of, withAoc. 
and Inf., 627.R.4. 


Horace — Lyric Metres of, 826< 
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horrCre— with Inf., 423,2 ,n. 2. 
horrttecere— with inf., 423,2 , n. 2. 
liortfirl— with Inf., 423,2 ,n 2; with ut, 
646 , n. 1 ; hortatufl, ae Pr., 282, n.; hor- 
tfitfl, as Abl. of Cause, 408 , n. 1. 
h umilis — Comp, of, 87,3. 
humus— in Abl. of Separation, 390, 2 , n. 4; 

hum!, as Loc., 411, R 2. 
hypallag<5— 693. 
hyperbaton —696. 
hypotaxis— 472. 

I— and J., 1 ,r. 2 ; sound of, 3 ; weakening 
of, 8,1 ; effect of, on preceding vowel, 
12 ,r. 2 ; I-class of vb. stems, 133, vi.; 
length of final, 707,4. 

iam— with Pr. indie., 230; iam ditL, iam 
prldem, ib. ; With Impf. Indie., 234 ; 
iam— iam, 482,1. and n.1 ; iam vfird, 
487, n. 3 ; iam dlldum, with Impv., 269. 
Iambelegus verse — 820- 
Iambic — law, 716, 717 ; foot, 734 ; rhythm, 
736; rhythms, 757-767. 
ictus — conflict of, with Accent, 749. 
ideal condition— from present point of 
view, 696,1; from past point of view, ib. 
2 ; = Unreal, ib. R.l ; shift to Unreal, 
ib. r.2; after n5n pOSBUm, ift^R^S; in 
6. 0.,ib. r.5, 668. 

Idem— decl. of, 103,2, and nn.; syntax of, 
310 ; With que, et, atque, ib. r.1 ; the 
same as % with qul, ut, atque, cum, 
or Dat., 310.R.3, 369 , n. 6, 642, R.l; not 
used with is, 310, R.3 1 in pred. attrib., 
325, R.2. 

idOneus — constrs. with, 552 , r. 2; with 
qul and Subjv. , 631,1. 
iecur— decl. of K 44,5, 68,12. 
isiflnus— with Gen., 374 , n.1. 
igitur— position of, 484, R.; usage of, 501; 

with ergC, 502, n. 3; correl. of si, 690, n.1. 
ignorance — adjs. of, in pred. app., 326, R. 

6 ; with Gen., 374. 

IgnOrfire— with inf., 627 ,r. 1. 
IgnOscere— with Dat., 346 , r.2. 

ILLATIVE SENTENCES— 499, 600. 
ille - decl. of, 104,3, and nn. ; forms from 
olio, ib . n.1 ; Syntax of, 307 ; and hie, 
ib. rr.1,2 ; et ille, ib R-2 ; strength- 
ened by quidem, ib R-4 ; repeats a 
subst.,«6. n. 2: two iorms with different 
antecedents, ib- n.3 ; refers to oblique 
case of is, ib. n.4 ; with Abl. of Time, 

393, b i ; illinc— hinc, hiuc— illiuo, 


hlc-illlo, 482,2: illud With at, 6573.: 
in 0. O., 660,2. 

illfldere— with Dat., etc., 347,r. 2. 
iUfLstris— with Abl. of Respect, 397.N.2. 
imbCcillus— and imbOcillis. 64,1. 
imber— decl. of, 44,2, 46.R.1. 
imberbis-and imberbus, 64,2. 
immSne— with quantum and Indio., 
4673- 

immfinsum— with quantum and Indie., 
467.N. 

Imm o-use of, 471,c; scansion of, 717 , n.1. 
ImmolSre— With Abl. of Means, 4013.4. 
immflnis— with Abl. of Sep., 39033.1. 
impedimenta— with esse and n6, 648, 

N.1. 

impedlre— with inf., 423, 23.2 ; with n8, 
648,n. 1 ; with quOminus, 649.n1. 
impellere— with at, 663,2; impulsus, 
impulsO, of Cause, 408, nn. I and 2. 
impendiO— 439, n.3. 
impendfire— with Dat., etc., 3473 . 2 . 
impSnse— very, 4393-3. 
imperfire— With Dat., 346, r. 2 ; with Inf., 
423,23.2. 6323.1 ; with at, 6463*1. 
imperative— 112,4 ; early forms, 130,6 ; 

Subjv. for, 263 ; answers deliberative 
• question, 266 , n.; usage, 266-275 ; First 
aud Second, 267 ; strengthening words, 
269 ; negative of, 270 ; pronouns with, 
267 ,n. ; concord with, 211 , n. 2 ; periph- 
rases of, 271; representatives of, 272: 
of Past, 272,3 ; tenses of, 278 ; for Pro- 
tasis, 693,4 ; in Subjv. with 0. O., 662 
aud r.1. 

imperfect — 112,3 ; early forms, 130,2; 
force of, 223. 231; and Hist. Pf. t 232; of 
Endeavor, Disappointment, and Resist- 
ance to Pressure, 233 ; a tense of Evolu- 
tion, ib. n.1 ; overlapping, ib. n.2, 662 ; 
of Awakening, ib. n.3 ; with i&m, etc 
234 ; of opposition to Present, 264, R.2; 
in Apodosis of Action begun, ib. B.3, 
597, R.2 ; as Potential of Past, £68; in 
Wish, 260 ; with vellem, ib. R.; Subjv. 
as Concessive, 264 ; 8ubjv. as Impv. of 
Past, 272,3 ; tense relations of Subjv., 
277; iu Sequence, 5103- ; in Coincidence, 
513, n.3 ; Subjv. as Principal Tense, 517, 
r.2. 

impersonal verbs— 208,1 and 2 ; divine 
Agt. expressed, ib. 1,n.; vbs. of Saying, 
etc., 208,2,n. 2, 528; in Ger. constr.,427* 
n. 4 ; with ut» 663,4, 
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impertlre — with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. 
and Abl., 348^.1 ; labOrem, with Dat. 
Ger., 429,1. 

impetrSre— with ut, 663.1. 
implfire — With Gen., 383,1. 
implOrfire— with ut o^y. 546.N.3. 
impCnere— with in and Acc., 386.N.2. 
ImpOS— with Gen., 374, n. 3. 
imprimere— with in and Abi., 386. b.i. 
jmprfldfina — in pred. attrib., 326, R. 6. 
impulstL— as Abl. of Cause, 408, n.1. 
in— in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with 
take Acc. or Dat. ,331,347 ; with Countries 
and Towns. 337, B.I ; with Acc. for Dat., 
346, b. 2 ; with app. to Towns, 386,b.1 ; 
with books, 387; throughout , 388,b.; with 
recipere, 389 ; With Abl. of Time, 394, 
r. and n. 2; with AbL of Cause, 408,n.3; 
position of, 413, b. 1 ; as prep., 418,1 ; 
with Acc. Ger., 432, and n.1 ; with Abl. 
Ger., 433 and n.1 ; with part., 437.N.2 ; 
in eb quod, 626,2,n.2. 

infini8-with Gen., 374 ,n. 1. 
incSdere— with Dat., etc., 347, b. 2. 
incendl— with Irfi and Inf., 533 , b.1 ; in- 
cSnsus, of Moving Cause, 408.N.2. 
incertum— with an and Subjv., 467,2. 
inchoative verbs— 133,v., 191,2. 
incidere— with Dat., etc., 347, b. 2. 
incldere— with in and Abl., 385 , b. 1. 
incipere— With Inf., 423, 2 , n. 2 ; with Or- 
dinal, 294 ,n. 

incitfitus— of Moving Cause, 408 , n. 2. 
inclination— suffixes for, 182,2. 
inclination — adjs. of, in pred. attr., 326 , b. 

6 ; vbs. of, with Inf., 423 and n.2. 
inclfidere— With in and Abl., 386, b. 1. 
incommodfire— with Dat., 346 , n.i. 
incorporation— of antecedent, 616 ; qufi 
prfLdentia 68, 616,1, n. 2; of correlative, 
619. 

incrSdibile— with Inf., 422, N 3; with 
quantum and Indie., 467 , n. 
incropare— ^ Charge, with Gen., 378 , b.1. 
increpitSre— ^ charge, with Gen., 378 , b.1. 
incubfire— with Dat., etc., 347, b.2. 
incumbere— with Dat., etc., 347. b.2. 
findftgo]— defective, 70, D. 
inde— as coordinating couj., 603 ; in con- 
trast with hinc, 482,2. 
indec5ru8— and indecoris, 84,1. 
indefinite pronouns— 107 ; syntax of, 313 
319 ; quldam, 313 ; aliquis, 314 ; quis, 
316 ; quispiam, 316 ; quisquam and 


fUlus, 317 ; quisque, 318 ; alter and 
alius, 319 ; rel. with Indie., 254 , r. 4. 
625. 

indicative— 112,4; early forms of, 130,1-4; 
meaning of, 264; in Apodosls, 264.B.3 ; 
with indef. rel., ib. b.4 ; Pr. for Delib- 
erative Subjv., id. n.2; tense relations 
of, 276 ; neg. of, 267 ; in questions, 463, 
464; after nesciO quis, etc., 467,b.1; in 
Relative Sentences, ib. r 2 ; in Tem- 
poral Sentences, 660,1 ; to express De- 
sign, 630,n 2. 

indigere— With Gen.. 383,1, 406.N.2. 
indlgnSrl— with Inf., 633,B.l; with gl, 
642.Nl. 

indlgnus-with Gen , 374, n. 10 ; with qul, 
Ut, or Inf, 662,b 2 ; with qul and 
Subjv., 631,1 and r 1. 
indigUB— with Abl. or Gen., 405,n.3. 
induere— with Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and 
Abl., 348,Rl ; indul, with Acc. of Re- 
spect, 338, n.2. 

indulgfire— With Dat., 346.R.2 and n.2. 
inermis-and inermus, 84,2. 
ine8se— with Dat., etc., 347, r. 2. 

Inferior— 87,2; with Dat , 296 , n. 3. 
infinitive— 112,6; formation of, HO; 
early forms, 130,6 ; aor. in -xe, etc., 
131,4,6,4; Fut. in a886re, t6. ; act. for 
pass., 213, R,c.; usage of, 279; assubst., 
280; after dfibeO, ib. 2,6,n.3; after 
decuit, opertuit, ib 2,6,B.land2; as 
representative of Indie., 281; after 
meminl, etc., ib. 2,n. ; syntax of, 419- 
424 ; with Acc. as subj.,420 ; as subst., 
421 ; traces of Locative nature, ib . n.1 ; 
as subj.,422; as obj., 423; ut instead, 
ib. n.4; as pred. with esse, 426; with 
preps., ib. n.; Fut. pass., 436, n.4; se- 
quence after, 618; Acc. and Inf. after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 527 ; part, 
instead, ib. n.1; tenses after these vbs., 
629-531 ; after posse, velle, ib. N.3; 
after sp6r&re, ib. n.4; with vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 632 ; with vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 533; ut instead, 532,nn.3,4; in 
Exclamations, 534; and quod, 46.B.1; 
Acc. and Inf. as subj., 535; Acc. and 
Inf. after vbs. of Emotion, 542; with 
vbs. of Will and Desire, 546, n.3 ; with 
vbs. of Fear, 550, N.5 ; with dlgnus, etc., 
562, r.2 ; Acc. and Inf. in Relative Sen- 
tences, 635 ; after potius, etc., 044, r. 3 


646 ; in O. O., 660. See Hist. Inf. 
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Infinitum— with est instead of sit, 254, 
E.l ; with quantum and Indie., 467, n. 
Infitias-70,A.; Ire, 333, 2 ,r. 
inflection— 17. 

Infrfi— with Abl. of Measure, 403 , n. 1 ; as 
adv., 415 ; as prep., 416,12. 

InfrSnus— and Infrgnis, 84,1. 
ingratite— as Abl. of Manner, 399, N.l. 
ingenii— as Loc., with adjs., 374 , n. 7. 
ingredl— with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 
inhaerfire— with Dat., etc., 347, r.2. 
inlliSre— With Dat., etc., 347, r.2. 
inicere manum— with Acc., 342. 
initlrifi— as Abl. of Manner, 399 , n.1. 
innfitU8— With Dat., 347, R.2. 

Inner Object— Acc. of, 328, 330, 332 ; Abl. 
instead, 333,2,n.4 ; after vbs. of Taste 
and Smell, ib. 2,n.5. 

inops— with Gen., 374 , n. 1; with Abl., 
405, n. 3. 

inquam— 175,2 ; inquit, impersonal, 208, 
2,n.2 ; inciting O. R., 648, R.2; lacking 
forms supplied by dlcere, ib. R.3. 
inquiring— vbs. of, with two Accs., 339, 
and r.1,nn. 1 and 2. 

Inscrlbere-with in and Abl., 385 , r. 1. 
Insculpere— with in and Abl., 385 , r . 1 . 
Inservlre-with Dat., 347, r.2. 

Inslgnis— with Abl. of Respect., 397, N.2; 

Inslgniter as adv. of Degree, 439, N.2. 
Insidifirl— With Dat., 346, r.2 . 
InsinuSre-with Dat., 347, r. 2. 
Insistere— with Dat., 347, r.2. 

Instar— 70,B.; with Gen. , 373. 

Instare— With Dat., 347 , r. 2; with Inf., 
423, 2 , n.2. 

Instruere— with d8, 339, n. 3 . 
instrument— suffixes for, 181,6 ; in Abl., 
214, 401; with ab, 214, R.2 ; Abl. of con- 
trasted with Abl. of Attendance, 392, r.2. 
INSTRUMENTAL— case, 23, N. 

Insufitus— with Gen., 374,n.4. 
integrum— with Inf., 422, n. 3. 
intellegere— with inf., 527 , r.1; intel- 
lects as Sup., 436, n. 

intendere— with inf., 423, 2, n.2; inten- 
tU8, with Abl., etc., 359, n. 6. 
intensive verbs— formation of, 191,1. 
inter — With reflexive to express recip- 
rocal action, 221 ; vbs. cpd. with, take 
Acc. or Dat., 331,347 ; to designate Time, 
394.N.2; position of, 413, R.1; as prep., 
416,13; with Acc. Ger., 432 and N.l; with 
part., 437, n.2. 


intercalftris— and intercalSrius, 84,2. 
intercSdere— with Dat., 347 , r. 2; with 
n8, 548, n.1; with quin, 555,1. 
intercludere— with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348, R.1; with Abl., 390,2, 
n.3 ; With ns, 548, N.l; with quin, 555,1. 
intercurrere— with Dat., 347 , r. 2. 
interdicere— with Abl., 390, 2, n.3 ; with 
n8, 548 , n. 1; with quin, 555,1. 
interdum— coordinates with aliSs, 482, 

l,N.l. 

interesse— with Dat., 347.R.2 ; interest, 
with Gen. and Abl., 381; with Nom., 
ib. n.3 ; coustr. of Object of Concern, 
382, 1 and 2 ; coustr. of Thing Involved, 
ib. 3 ; with ut, 653,4. 

Interest — Dat. of Personal, 350. 
interior— 87,2 and 8. 
interjection — 16, R.2; no syntax, 201, r.1. 
intermitt ere— with Inf., 423,2 ,n.2. 
internecid — defective, 70, B. 
interpellare— with nS, 548 , n. 1. 
interpOnere— with nS, 548, n.1. 
interrogfire— with two Accs., or d8, 339, 
R. 1 and n.1; with Iudic., 467, n. 
interrogative pronouns — 106 ; distin- 
guished from rel., 467, r. 2; with part., 
469; in Final Sentence, 470; doubliug 
of, ib. r. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES — 450 - 470 J 
simple and cpd., 452 ; particles in, 454- 
457; moods in, 462-467: Indie., 463,464; 
Subjv., 466,466 ; after vb. of Wonder, 
542, n. 1; after vb. of Fear, 650, n. 4 ; for 
Protasis, 593,4; in O. O., 651 and rr. 
intervenire— with Dat., 347, r. 2. 
intrS— to designate Time, 394.N.2; posi- 
tion of, 413, R.1 ; as adv., 415 ; as prep., 
416,14. 

intransitive verbs — used impersonally, 
208,2; used transitively, 213, r.£> ; con- 
strued as pass., 214, R. 1 ; with neut. 
subj. in pass., 217; with personal Ger., 
217, R.2; with Pf. part. pass, used active- 
ly, 220, N.l; Gerund of, used imperson- 
ally, 251,2. 

intlsitatum— with ut, 553,4. 
invadere— with Dat., 347 , r. 2. 
invenlrl— With Nom. and Inf., 528, N.l ; 

invents iu Sup., 436, n. 
inverse— dSnec, 571, N.6; cum, 581; at- 
traction of rel., 617 , n. 2. 
invicem— to indicate reciprocal ity, 221, 
r.2, 
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invidfire— with personal pass., 217, N.l; 
with Dat., 346 , k- 2 and n. 2; with Inf., 
633.B.1. 

invidUB— constr. of, 359, n. 5. 
invltus— in pred. app., 325, R.6 ; invltO 
68t, 353 , n.2. 

ioculO— as Abl. of Manner, 399 ,h.1. 
i 0 CU 8 — heterogeneous, 67,2. 
ionic— foot, 734; rhythm, 736; rhythms, 
815-819 ; substitutions for, 815. 
ipse— decl. of, 103,3 aud n.; ipsus, i5-N.2; 
syntax of, 311; et ipse, tb. 1.R.2; em- 
phasizes reflexive, ib. 2 ; used indeclin- 
ably, ib. 2,n.; in 5. O., 660,5. 

Irfi— of Moving Cause, 408, n.2; incendor 
Irfi with Iuf., 533, n.l. 

Irftscl— with Dat., 346, b.2. 

Ire— 169,2; omission of, 209, N.5; with 
Dat., 358, n. 2; with Sup., 435, N.l; with 
Infitias, etc., 333, 2, b. 
ig— decl. of, 103,1 and N.; strengthened by 
quld&m, 307, B.4 ; taken up by jlle, ib - 
n.4; two forms with different ante- 
cedent, ib. n. 3 ; syntax of, 308 ; = tails, 
ib. r.1 ; with et, atque, que, ib. b.2 ; for 
reflexive, 309, n.i ; id temporis, aeta- 
tis, 336, n.2; e0 as coordinating conj., 
503; ide5, idcircO, ib.; with qul and 
Subjv., 631,1 ; with ut, ib. b.1, 557, b.; 
in 6. O., 660,2. 

islands— in Local Acc., 337 ; with in, ib. 
r. 1 aud n. 3; prep, omitted with Large 
Islands, ib. N.l. 

iste— decl. of, 104,11. and nn.; syntax of, 
306 ; contemptuous character of, ib. n. ; 
strengthened by quidem, 307, R. 4; in 
O. O., 660,3. 

ita— with ut, 482,4; correlative of s£ 
590, N.l ; yes, 471, a,l. 

Italicus Numerus—75d. 

itaque— usage of, 500 ; position of, ib. R.; 

with ergO, 502 , n. 3. 
iter — decl. of, 44,5. 

iterative action— 566, 567 ; Subjv. in, ib. 
N. ; with cum, 584 ; in Relative Sen- 
tences, 623- 

Itliyphallic— verse, 774. 
iubere— with two Accs., 341, N.2; with 
Acc. and Dat., 346 , n. 3; constr. alter, 
423, N.6; with Acc. and Inf., 528 and N.l; 
with Inf., 423.2.N.2, 532 ,nn. 1,2; with 
Subjv., 546 , b. 2; idssd, defective, 68,5; 
itiSSti as Abl. of Cause, 408, N.l. 


[idger]— decl. of, 68,7. 
idnctUS— with Dat., etc., 359.N.3. 
ids— with Inf., 422. n.2, 428 ,N. 2 ; wRh 
respondOre, 333,2. b. ; in phrases with 
ut, 546, N.2; idre, 399 ,n.1; idre in Abl. 
of Respect, 397. 

idst5— as Abl. of Respect, 398 ,n.1. 
iuvSre— with Acc., 346 »n.3. 
iuvenis— Comp, of, 87,9. 
idztS— as adv , 415 ; as prep., 416,15. 

Judgment— vbs. of, with Abl. of Standard, 
402- 

K— sounds of,M,B.l ; name of, ib. N. 
knowledge — adja. of, in pred. attrib., 325, 
r.6 ; adjs. of, with Gen., 374. 

Labials— 6,1 ; suffixes with, 187. 
labOrem— with impertlreand Dat. Ger., 
429,1. 

labor ftre— with inf., 423,2 , n. 2 ; with ut, 
546, N.l. 

Iftc— decl. of, 53,8; 68,12. 
laedere— with Acc., 346 , n.3. 
laetftrl— with Acc. and Inf., 533 , r.1. 
lamentftrl— With Acc. aud Inf., 533, R.1. 
larglrl— with ut, 553,2. 
later— defective, 70,D. 
latitddine — with Acc. of Extent, 335,R.l. 
latUS — with Acc. of Extent, 335, R.1. 
laurus— heteroclite, 68,5. 
leaving — vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 
lectus— heteroclite, 68,5. 
length— by nature, 12,1, and r ; by posi- 
tion, ib. 2; representation of long vow- 
els, ib. n. 

lengthening— compensatory, 9, 6, a. 
letters— tenses in, 252; advs. in, ib.; dated 
from a place, 391.R.3. 
letting— v bs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430- 
levare— with Abl., 390, 2, n.2. 
lg x _in phrases with ut, 546,nn.1 and 2 ; 

lfige, 397 and N.l, 399, N.l. 
llberalis— with Gen., 374, N.l. 
llberare— with Abl., 390, 2, n.2. 

-libet— added to rels., 111,3 ; exact use 
Of libuerit, 244,R.3 ; libgns, in pred. 
attrib., 325, R.6; with Dat., 346, b.2. 
Iic8ra— exact use of Fut. Pf., 244, R. 3; with 
Dat., 346, R.2 ; with Gen., 379; licet, 
although , 603-607; with quamvls, ib. N. 
2; with Indie., ib. n. 3. 
likeness— suffixes for, 182,4. 


Iddioare— with Inf., 423.2.N.2. 
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liken fss adjs. of, with Dat., 349 ; with 
atque(Sc). 643. 
linguals— 6,1,n. 
linter — decl. of, 44,2, 45, r 1- 
liquids — 6,2, A ; 3d Decl. stems in, 39-46 ; 
suffixes with, 189. 

litSre— with Abl. of Means, 401 , n. 4. 
litotes-644 , n.1, 700. 
lltterae— in phrases with ut, 546, n.2. 
living — vbs. of, with Abl., 401, N.l. 

Local Dative— 358. 
locality— suffixes for, 181,5, 182,9. 
locare — With Gen., 379; within and Abl., 
386 ,b. 1 ; with Acc. Gen., 430. 
locative— 23,n. ; of 1st Decl., 29 ,b. 2; of 2d 
Decl., 33,RR.3,5 ; 3d Decl., 37,5 ; forms 
advs., 91,3; syntax of, 411; in 3d Decl., 
ib. R.l ; other Locs., ib. r. 2 ; app. to, in 
Abl., ib. r.3 ; doml, with poss. pron., 
ib. r 4. 

locus— 67,2 ; in locS habSre, 340, b.i ; 

Abl. without in, 386, N.l. 
logacedic rhythms -790-805. 
logical condition— 596 ; with Subjv. by 
Attraction, ib. r, 2; with Ideal 2d Person, 
ib. r.3; slve-slve, ib. b.4; si quidem, 
ib. r.6 ; sl modo, VSrO, tamen, ib. r.6; 
tenses in, ib. n.2 ; in 6 . O., 657, 595, 
R.l. 

longinquus Comp, of, 87,9. 
longittldin©— With Acc. of Extent, 335, 

R.l. 

longum— With est for Subjv., 254 ,r 1; 
long© strengthens Comp, or Superla- 
lative, 301, 303 ; with Acc., 335.R.1. 
loqul— with Acc. and Inf., 527, R. 2 ; with 
Indie, question, 467 , n. 
lubldO— in phrases with Inf., 422 ,n.2. 
Iud5s facer e— with Acc , 342. 
lflgfire— with Inf., 633, R.l. 

Iftx — 70»D ; in Abl. of Time, 393.R.6. 

M— final omitted, 27 ,n. 
macte— 85,c, 325, R.l. 
maerSre — with inf., 633, R.l. 
magni ficus — Comp, of, 87,4. 
mSgnittldine — with Acc. of Extent, 335, 

R.l. 

mSgnus — comparison of, 90 ; constr. 
with m&ior, 296, r.5 ; magis, in com- 
parison of Qualities, 299; magni, as 
Gen. of Price, 380,1 ; maius, with Inf., 
422.N.3 ; mfiximl, as Gen. of Price, 380, 
l; nOn magis quam, 644, n.i. 


making— vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 

with two Accs., 340. 
maledlcere — with Dat., 346, r.2. 
maledicus-Comp. of, 87,4. 
m&lle -conj. of, 174 and n.3; malueram, 
could have preferred , 254,n.1 ; mfilim, 
mailem, as Potential, 257,2, 258.N.1 ; 
in Unreal Wish, 261, R. ; with Abl., 296, 
n.1; with Abl. of Measure, 403, R.l ; 
with Inf. or ut, 423,2, n.2, 638 and n.3, 
646, n.1. 

malus— comparison of, 90; male as neg., 
439 , n.2. 

mfinSre— with Abl. of Means, 401,n.5. 
mandfire— with ut, 546, n.i. 
manOre— as copulative vb., 206, n .1 ; with 
Abl , 401.N.6. 
mfinl— as Loc., 411,n.1. 
manifBstUS— with Gen., 374.N.2 ; with 
Inf ,421, N.l, c. 

Manner— Abl. of, 399 and nn. 
mantis inicere— with Acc., 342. 
mare— in Abl. without in, 385,n.1. 
margarlta— heterociite. 68,1. 
mftteria— heteroclite, 68 , 2 . 

Material— Abl. of, 396; indicated by adj. f 
ib.; suffixes for, 182,4. 
mfitttrSre— with inf., 423,2,n.2. 
mfittlrus— Comp, of, 87,1,b.2. 
mat tltlnus— in pred. Attr., 325, R.6. 
Means— Abl. of, 401, and rr.,nn.; suffixes 
for, 181,6. 

, measure. — vbs. of, take Abl., 402. 
Measure— Abl. of, 402; of Difference, 403; 
Abl. of, with vbs. involving Difference, 
ib. N.l; with ante andpost, ib. N.4. 
medfirl— With Dat., 346, R 2 and n.4. 
medioximus— 87,9,n. 
meditSrl— With Inf., 423, 2, n. 2. 
meditative verbs— formation, 191,5. 
medium— suffixes for, 182,6. 
medius— in pred. attrib., 325, R.6 ; used 
partitively, 291, R.2 ; Abl. used without 
in, 388. 

meminl— 175,5,6; First Impv. wanting, 
267, R. ; with Pr. Inf., 281, 2, n. ; with Acc., 
376, R 2 ; with Inf., 423,2,n.2, 527.R.2 ; 
with cum and Indie., 580, R.2. 
memoratu-as Abl. Sup., 436, n. 
memori& teneO— with Pr. inf., 281, 2 , n. 
mendum— heteroclite, 68,3. 
m8ns— in phrases with ut, 557, R. ; in 
mentem venire, with Gen.. 376, r.3; 

in mentem venire, with inf., 422 , n. 5 . 
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meritus— Comp . of, 87,9 : meritO a« Abi. 
of Manner, 389, n.1. 

-met— added to pergonal pron., 102 ,n.2; 

to ipge, 103.3.N.5. 
inetaplasts — 68. 

metathesis — of consonants, 9,8. 
metre— 730; unit of, 731. 
metuore— with Dat., 346, n. 2 ; with ut, 
nfi, or Inf., 660 and n.1; with Inf., 423, 
2.N.2. 

metUS— with Inf., 660 , n. 5. 
meufl-73,n , 76 ; Voc. of, 100, R.1; early 
forms of, ib. n. 2; synizesis in, ib.x.3, 727, 
n. ; mea mihf, 309, n.2; mol with Gen. 
Ger., 428, R.1; with ut, 557.R. 
middle voice — 212, R-, 218; with Acc. of 
Respect, 338 , n.2. 

militia— in Abl. of Time, 393.R 5; inLoc., 
4U.B.2. 

mill©— a subst. in PI., 95.R.3 ; inscrip- 
tional forms of, i6.r.4; mllia, with 
masc. vb., 211,r.1,Ex.6 , use of, in Sg. 
and PL, 293 ; as subst. with Part. Gen., 
293, N.; mllia for distributive, 296 , n. 
minSrl, mini tfirl— with Dat., 346 , r. 2; 
with Inf., 627, R.2. 

minor — quam omitted with, 296 , r. 4 ; 
with vbs. of Rating and Buying, 380,1. 
minfiris, minimi, as Gen. of Price, ib.-, 
min us, no, 471,6,1; minimfi, no, 16.; 
sin minus, 602 ; si minus, » b. r. ; n5n 
minus quam, 644, n.1. 
mlrfirl— with Inf., 423, 2 , n. 2 , 633, r. 1; with 
quod, 642 ; with si, ib. n.1. 
mlrum— with factum and nl, quantum, 
quin, 209, N.2, 467, N. ; with quod, 642 ; 
with si, 642, n. 1; with ib. n .2 ; with 
Inf., 422 , n. 3 ; with quam and Indie., 
467 , n.; with ut, 663,4, 
mlSCOre— Sfi, with Dat., 346 , n. 6; with 
Dat. and Acc., or Acc. and Abl., 348, R 1. 
miserarl— with Acc., 377 , n.2. 
miserfire— with Gen., 377 , n.1 ; miseret, 
with Gen., 377: misereor, With Gen., 
ib. ; miser6sc5, with Gen., ib. N.1. 
mittere— mitte, with inf. for impv., 
271, 2, N.2; with Inf., 422, N.3; withquod, 
626,1 , n. 1 ; followed by Impf. Indie, to 
give Design, 630 , n 2 ; missu, of Moving 
Cause, 408 , n.1. 

mixed class of Verbs— 133, vii. 
moderarl— with Dat., 346, r. 2 and n.2. 
modo— strengthens Impv., 269 ; modo— 
modo, 482,1 ; contrasted with tum, 


vicissim, 482,1 , n .2 ; nOn modo— sod 
etiam, 482, 5 ; nOn modo nOn, sed 
nO-quidem, ib. R.1 : provided, only, 
673 ; modo nfi, ib. n. 2 . 

mOlIrl-with Inf., 423.2.N.2. 

monfire With Gen. or Acc., 376 and b.1; 

with Inf , 423, 2 , n. 2 ; with ut, 646 , n. 1. 
mood 112.4, 263; Indie., 264; Subjv., 
266 266 ; Impv., 266 276 ; Inf., 279-281; 
attraction of, 608.4 ; in Temporal Clauses, 
560 ; in Relative Sentences, 624-636; in 
Comparative Sentences, 639 ; in 0. O.. 
660 662. 

morSrl - with nfi, 648. n. 1 
mfirigerarl— with Dat., 346 , r. 2. 
mfis— (mfiris) with Inf., 422,NN.2 and 6 ; 

with ut, 557, r ; mfiribus, 399, n.1. 
motion— vb. of, with Inf , 421 , n. 1, a; vb. of, 
with Sup., 436 ; vb. of, with Fut. part., 
438 ,n ; vb. of, with quod, 625,1. n. 6; end 
of, conceived as Rest, 412. R.1 
movfire - syncope in Pf., 131.3; with 
Abl. of Separation, 390.N.1 ; with ut, 
663,2; mfitus, of Moving Cause, 408, n.2. 
Mulciber— heteroclite, 68,4 
mul tare— with Abl , 378, R 3. 
multitude — substs. of, with PL, 211, R.1, 
Ex.a. 

multitfldo with PL vb , 211, R.1, Ex.a. 
multum -for Abl. of Measure, 403.N.2; 
very, 439, n 3 ; multfi with Comp., 301 ; 
with Superl., 303- 

mdnus- with Inf., 422 , n. 2 ; with ut, 646, 
N.2. 

mtltSre— with Abl., 404 ,n. 1. 
mutes— 6,2. B. 

miltufi— 1 of reciprocal action. 221.R-2. 
myrtus— heteroclite, 68,5. 

Nam— usage of, 498 and nn. ; position of, 
ib., N.1 ; asseverative, ib. n.2; yes for 

471, R- 

naming— vbs. of, with two Accs., 340. 
namque— 498; position of, ib. n.1. 
narr Sre— with inf., 527 , r. 2 
nasals 6,2 A.; nasal class of vbs., 133, iv. 
nascl— with two Noms., 206 ; natus, 
constr. of, 296, R-5; with Acc., 336, R. 4; 
with Abl. of Origin, 395.NN.1.3 ; natd 
in Abl. Sup., 436 ,n. 
natura— in phrases with ut, 667, R. 
naucum - defective, 70, B.; naucl, as 
Gen. of Price, 380,1. 

nfi— ueg. of Opt. Subjv., 260 ; of Impv., 
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270; continued by neque, 260; by 
nfive, 270, 444/2; with Pf. Subjv., 270, 
b. 2; syntax of, 441, 444; = nOn, 444,1, 
n.2; n8— quidem, t'6. 1 , n.2, 445, 448, n.2, 
482,5 and b. 1 ; in Final Sentences, 543, 
4; Ut nS, 645.B.1; quO n8, ib.; paren- 
thetical, ib. b.3 ; after vbs. of Hinder- 
ing, 548; after vbs. of Fear, 550; nfi 
non, ib. n.1 ; with dum, 573 ; as Con- 
cessive, 608. 

ne— added to hie, 104,1, N.3 ; to iste, ib. 
2, n. 3; to ille, 103, 3, n. 4 ; as interroga- 
tive, 454 ; asseverative, ib. n.2 ; added 
to interrogatives, ib. n.3 ; = nOnne, ib. 
N.5 ; added to num, 456,n.; strengthens 
an, 457,1, n.2 ; to introduce double 
questions, 458; necne or ann0n,459; 
to introduce second member of an indi- 
rect question, 460,2. 
nearness— ad js. of, with Dat., 359. 
nec = nOn, 442, n. 3 ; see neque. 
necessarium— with u t, 553,4. 
necesse— 85,c.; with est instead of Subjv., 
254.R.1 ; with Inf., 538; with nt omit- 
ted, 538, R 2, 653,4,r.1 ; with pred. at- 
tracted, 538, b. 3; with ut, 653,4; with 
habed and Inf., 423,2 ,n.2, 
necessity — adjs. of, with Inf., 421, n. 1, c ; 

expressed by Indie., 254,b.1, 255, R. 
nOdum— 482,5,r.2. 

nefas — 70, B. ; with Inf., 428,n.2; with 
Abl. Sup., 436.N.2; with Inf., 422.N.2. 
negftre— use of, 444,1, n.2; continued by 
neque— neque, 445 , n. ; = dic5 nOn, 
447; with Inf., 527, r.2. 
negative— of Potential, 257; of Opt., 260; 
of Impv., 270; nOn with Opt., 260; 
nOn with Impv., 270, r-1 ; n0ll with 
Inf., 270.B.2 ; ad vs., 441-449 ; nOn, 442 ; 
haud, 443; nec = n0n, 442,n.3; n6, 
444 ; subdivision of, 445 ; combinations, 
446; resolution of, ib. n.2; positive 
supplied from, 447,b.; position of, 448, 
449; two, 449; nec nOn for et, ib ■ R.3; 
in Copulative Sentences, 480 ; in Final 
and Consecutive Sentences, 543,4. 
negStium— in phrases with ut, 546. n.2; 
with Inf., 422, n.5. 

n6m$ — deci. of, 70, D.; and nftllus, 108; 
with PI. vb., 211,B.l,Ex.a; with Impv. 


nSquam— 85,c.; comparison of, 90. 
neque— with Opt. Subjv. for n8, 260; adds 
impv., 270 , n.; neque— neque with pi., 
285, n. 1; subdivides a general neg., or 
negO, 445 and n.1; nec n5n, 449.R.3; 
for et nOn, 480 and b. 1; for nec tamen, 
ib. r.3 ; for nS— quidem, ib. n.1 ; com- 
pared with nec, lb. n.2 ; for nOn, ib. N. 
4; for nSve, 543.N.3. 

nequlre— conj. of, 170,6 ; nequlnont, 
133, iv. n. 2; with Inf., 423,2,n.2. 

NOnO— dec). of, 41,4. 
nesciO— an, 457,2 ; quis, 467, r.1 ; quO- 
modo, ift.N.; with Inf.,423,2,N.2,527,R.l. 
neu, nOve— 444,2 ; adds Final Clause, 
543,4; neque instead, ib. n.3. 
neuter— deci. of, 76, 108 ; neutiquam, 
442,n.2. 

neuter — adj, with masc. subj., 211.B.4; 
demonstrative whensubst. is expected, 
ib. n.3; Sg. sums up PI., ib.; PI. pred. 
to two ferns., 286,3 ; in app. to persons, 
321, n. 2 ; pron. and adj. in Cognate Acc., 
333,1, 341, n. 2 ; pron. and adj. with Part. 
Gen., 369 ; pron. and adj. not attracted 
to Ger., 427, n.3. 
nOve-see neu. 

nl— with mlrum, 209, n. 2 ; range of, 591. 
n.2. 

nihil— for nlillus, 108 ; with impv. 
Subjv., 270, n.; neg. of quisquam, 317, 
2; no, 471,6,1 ; nihill as Gen. of Price, 
380,1; for non, 442. n.2. 
nihil5minus— 490 ,r. 
nimis— with quam and indie., 467,n. 
nimium— with quantum, 209.N.2, 467,n.; 
very, 439, n.3; nimiO as Abl. of Stan- 
dard, 403, n.3. 

nisi— with quod, 525, 2, N.2, 691,6 , b.3; with 
Ut, 557 , n.2, 591, 6, R. 4: and gj n5n, 591,6; 
but. except, ib. R.2 ; gf, ib. ; nisi forte, 
v6r5, ib. r.4 ; nisi tamen, ib. n.1 ; in 
asseverations, 591,6,2 ; with Inf., 635, 
n.2; with participle, 667,n. 
nltl— with Abl., 401, n.6 ; with Inf., 423,2, 
n.2 ; with ut, 546, n.1. 
nix— deci. of, 52,7. 
no — how translated, 476,6 and c. 
nocOre— with Dat., 346. 
nolle — conj. of, 174; exact use of nOlue- 


Subjv., 270,n.; and quisquam, 317,2; 
as adj., ib.; et nOmo, ib. 2, n. 1; 
strengthened by flnus ; = nSquis,446, 
n.3. 


rit, 244, R. 3 ; nOlim, nOllem, as Poten- 
tial, 257,2, 258; not in Unreal Wish, 261, 
R-; noli, with Inf. for Impv., 270 n.2, 
271,2 ; nOlim, With Subjv. for Impv., 
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271,2,n.2 ; with Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,c.n.; 
nOlfiUB, io pred. app.. 326, R. 6 : with 
Inf., 423.2, n.2 : with tit, 546. N.l; with 
Inf. or tit, 538 and n.3. 
nOmen — with e88e and Dat., 349.R5; 
with Appositional Gen., 361,1; with 
Gen. of Charge, 378, r. 2. 
nOminftrl— with two Noma., 206. 
nominative— defined, 23,1 ; of 1st Decl., 
29 and N.l ; of 2d Decl., 31,33,n.4 ; of 3d 
Decl., 36.1 and 2, 38.1, 57.R.4: of Greek 
substantives, 66,n.4; ofadjs., 75. n. 4, 79, 
N.l; of Participles. 89.R.2; for Voc., 201, 
b.2; syntax of, 203; two Noms., 206; 
with Inf. after copulative vb., ib. R.3; 
for Voc. in app., 321.N.1; with fi and 
8n, or ecce, 343.1.n,1; with Inf. by 
attraction, 527, n. 2; after pass. vbs. of 
Saying and Thinking, 528 ; nominativus 
pending, 627.N.2. 

nfin— neg. of Potential, 257; neg. of Wish, 
260; with Impv., 270, R l; syntax of, 441, 
442; with flllus lor nflllus, 446, n.2; 
nOn possum n5n, 449. r.i ; nec non = 
et, ib. r.3; no, 471,6,1 ; n5n modo— sed 
etiam, 482,5 and n.i ; n5n modo— sed 
nS-quidem, i6. r. 1 ; for nfi, 573, n.2. 
nOnne— syntax of, 455 ; with indirect 
question, 460,1. n. 2; with rhetorical 
question, 464, R. 
nOnntQlus— 108. 

nfiscere- syncope in Pf., 131,3; novl, 
175,5.<f. 

nostrl— with Gen. Ger., 428, R l. 
noun— defined, 16 ; inflection of, 17 ; and 
pronoun, 16 , n.2. 

nourishing — vbs. of, with Abl., 401. N.l. 
nOVUS — Comp, of, 87,9; with Inf., 422, N. 
3 ; with ut, 553,4. 

nOX— decl. of, 53,8; with Abl. of Time, 
393.R.5. 

ntlbere— with Dat., 346,R.2 and n.4. 
n tld us — with Gen., 374, n, 8. 
nflllus— decl. of, 76,90; and nfimS, 108; 
with Impv. Subjv., 270, n. ; and fillus, 
317,2; for nOn, t&. n.2. 
num— 456; with ne and nam, ib. n. ; in 
indirect questions, 460, 1, a; in rhetorical 
questions, 464, R. 

number— Sg. and PI., 22; Dual, ib. r. and 
112,1; concord of, 285 and nn. ; violation 
of Concord in app., 321, R l ; substs. of, 
with Gen., 368 ; definite numbers in 
Abl. of Time, 393, R.2. 


numerals— cardinals, 94: ordinals, 95 and 
294; cpd., 96; omission of centfina 
mflia, ib. 6 ; insertion of et, »6. 5; frac- 
tions, ib. 7; signs, 96, ii.; distributives. 
97 and 295; multiplicatives, 97 ; propor- 
tionals, 97; ad vs., 98 ; duo, ambfi, uter- 
que, 292; mllle, 293; singull, 296; 
distributives for cardinals, ib. n. ; ali - 
quis with, 314,b.2 ; quisque with, 318, 
2 ; with Part. Gen., 370. 
numerfi— as adv., 399,n.i ; (in) numerO 
habfire, 340 , r.i. 

nunc— strengthens etiam) 478, N.l ; nunc 
—nunc, 482.1 and N.l. 
ntlntiftre— With Inf., 527, R.2; with Nom. 

and Inf., 528, N.l. 
nflperum— defective, 85 1. 

0— sound of, 3; weakening of, 8,1; aa 
interjection, 201, r.2, 343, N.l; fi si in 
Wishes, 261 ; length of final, 707,5. 

Ob— in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. with, 
take Acc. or Dat., 331,347 ; to give the 
Cause, 408, n. 3; as prep., 416,16; with 
Acc. Ger., 428, R.2, 432 and N.l. 
obesse— with Dat., 346, B.2, 347, r.2: with 
Inf., 422, n.4. 

obicere— with Acc. Ger., 430, N.l. 
object — direct, becomes snbj. of pass., 
216; indirect retained in pass., 217; 
direct, 330; inner, 330,332,333; outer, 
338 ; indirect, 344 ; of Ger., 427,2; after 
Dat. Ger., 429, n. 2 ; after Acc. Sup.. 435, 
n. 3; after Abl. Sup., 436. 
object sentences— 523-537 ; with quod, 
524,525 ; with Acc. and Inf., 626,527 ; 
with Nom. and Inf., 528; after vbs. of 
Will and Desire, 532; after vbs. of Emo- 
tion, 533 ; in exclamations. 534; as subj., 
535 ; in part., 536, 537 ; in O. O., 655. 
Objective Genitive— 363; of pers. pron., 
364, n.2. 

Obligftre— with S6 and Gen. of Charge, 
378, Rl. 

obligation— expressed by Indie., 254,B.l, 
255, R. 

oboedlre— with Dat., 346, r.2. 
obrfipere— with Dat., 347, r.2. 
obsaturSre— with Gen., 383,1, n.2. 
obsecrO— strengthens Impv., 269 ; with- 
out Inf., 546, n.3; with ut } 646, N.l. 
obsequl — with Dat., 346.R.2. 
obsistere— with Dat., 347, r-2 ; with nS, 
548, N.l ; with quin, 555,1. 
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obstfire— with Dat., 347. R.2 ; with n8, 
648.N.1 ; with quin, ‘555,1. 
obstrepere— with Dat., 347, r.2. 
obtemperfire— with Dat., 346, r.2. 
ObtdBtOr— with Inf., 646. N. 3. 
obtingere— with Dat., 347.R 2 . 
obtrectSre— with Dat., 346, r.2 and n.2. 
obvenlre— With Dat., 347, r.2. 
obversfirl -With Dat., 347, r.2. 
occurrere -with Dat., 347, r.2. 
occursfire -With Dat., 347, r.2. 
Ocior-87,7. 

OdI— conjugation of, 176, 6, c ; odi5 6886 *8 
pass, of, ib. n. 
office— suffixes for, 181,10. 
officere— With Dat., 346,R.2. 
offic.inm— in phrases with Inf., 422.N.2; 

with ut, 546 , n.2. 

Olle— for ille, 104.3.N.1. 
omission— of vowels, 8,2, 701, R- 2, a ; of 
consonants, 9,6; of subj., 207; of copula. 
209; of other vbs., ib. n.5, of esse iu 
Pf. Inf. pass., 280,2,a,R.2 and c; of con- 
junction, 474, n., 481,483,n., 492, n ; of 
n5n, 482,5, r.I ; of vb. of Saying, 646.R 3; 
of vb. withsin, 692, R ; of gl, 698; of vb. 
of Protasis, 699; of Protasis, 600; of 
Apodosis, 601 ; of vb. after quasi and 
tamquam, 602, N.I ; of vb. of compara 
tive clause, 640. 

omittere— with quod, 526,1 n.I ; with 
Inf., 423,2,n.2; omitte, with Inf. for 
Impv., 271.2,n.2. 

omitting— vbs. of, with quod, 556,1; vbs. 

of, with Inf., 423,2. 
omnlnd— yes, 471, a, 1 . 
omnis— io Abi., without in, 388 ; omnia, 
as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 
onus— with Inf., 422,n.2. 
onU8tU8— with Gen., 374,n.1 ; with Abl„ 
405. n. 3. 

Operam— in phrases with Dat. Ger., 429, 
1 and n.I ; with Inf., 422, N.5 ; with ut, 
546,nn.1 and 2. 

OpIni5— in phrases with Inf., 627.R.2; 
with ut, 657, R.; oplnidne as Abl. of 
Respect, 398, N.I. 
opitulfirl— With Dat., 346, R.2 
oportet— Indie, for Subjv , 254, R.I ; with 
Pf. part, pass., 280.2,6, R.2; with Inf, or 
Subjv., 635, R.2; with ut, 553, 4, R.I. 
Oppidd— very, 439, n. 3; with quantum, 
467.N. 

Oppidum— has pred. adj. in agreement, 


2U,R.6; requires prep., 337 , r.I.; with 
Epexegetical Gen., 336, N.I; iu app. to 
Town in Abl., 356, R.I, 391, R.I ; in app. 
to Loc., 411, R.3. 

[ops] —defective, 70, D. 
optare— with Inf., 423, 2 ,n 2 ; with ut, id 
n.4,546,n.1 ; optStd, as Abl. of Manner, 
399, N.I. 

optative subjunctive — 260-265 ; in 
Wishes, 260 ; particles with, 261 ; in 
Asseverations, 262 ; as Impv , 263 ; as 
concessive, 264; in Deliberative Ques- 
tions, 265- 

optimum— with Inf., 422, N.3. 
opus - with Abl., 406 ; with Gen., ib. n 3 ; 
with Nom.. ib. n.4 ; with part., 437, N 2; 
with Inf., 422 , n 2 ; with ut, 557, R. ; with 
Nom. and Inf., 628 , n. 2. 

Orare— with two Accs , 339 and n.I; with 
Inf., 646 , n. 3 ; with ut, N.I. 
oratio obliqua— 608,2, partial, t'6 3, ibA; 
sequence in, 616; in Relative Sentences, 
626, R , 628, R-, 629, R , 648,649 ; comes in 
without notice, 649, N 2; shift to, ib. n. 3, 
moods in, 660-662 ; interrogative in, 
661; Impv. in, 662 ; tenses in, 663-666; 
in Causal Sentences, 666 ; Conditional 
Sentences in, 666-669 ; Logical, 696, R 1, 
667 ; Ideal, 696, R. 5 668 ; Unreal 697, R 4, 
*669; pronouns in, 660 ; by Attraction, 
508,4,662; partial, 508,3 663; Represen- 
tation, 654 and n. 

Orbus— with Abl., 405, N.3. 
order— adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325, R 6. 
ordinals— 94; early forms, 95, n.5; alter 
for secundus, 96,5; in dates. 294; for 
cardinals, ib. and 336, R.I; with q nia . 
que, ib. N. ,318,2; position of. 676, R.2. 
Ordine — as Abl. of Manner, 399, N.I. 
Origin— Abl. of, 395 ; preps, with Abl. of, 
ib. nn.2 and 3 ; suffixes of, 182,7. 
orlrl— 166,169,1 ; ortus, with Abl. of 
Origin, 395, n 1. 

oriundus— with Abl. of Origin, 395 , n.I. 
5s —bone, decl of, 48.R. ; mouth, defective, 
70, D. 

OStendere— with Acc. and Inf., 527 , r. 2. 
OStrea— heteroclite, 68,1. 
overlapping action— 662, 571, N.I. 
oxymoron -694. 

Paene— with Indie, in Apod, of Unreal 
Condition, 597, R. 3 ; position of, 677, R.I. 
paenitet— with Gen., 377 ; with neut* 
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aubj., tb. r. 2 : with Inf. 422.N.4 : with 
quod, 642. 

palam — as prep., 417,8. 
palatals — vowels, 2; consonants, 6,1.n. 
palumbos— heteroclite, 08,7. 
pftnil— heteroclite, 68,12. 
pftr— with est instead of Subjv., 264, b.1; 
with Gen. or Dat., 369, b.1; with Dat. 
Ger., 429, N.l. 

par are— with inf., 423, 2, n. 2; parStns, 
with Inf., 421.N.1.C. 
parataxis— 472. 

par cere— with Dat., 346, r. 2; parce, with 
Inf. for Impv., 271,2 ,n. 2. 
parenthetical ut and n6 646, R. 3. 
pftrfire— with Dat., 346, b. 2. 
pariter— pariter, 482,3. 
pan— with PI. vb., 211, B.1, Ex. a ; in Abl. 
without in, 386, N.l; tuam partem, 
334, R.2. 

Part Affected— in Acc., 338,1. 
partial obliquity— 608,3, 863. 
particeps— with Gen., 374,n.2. 
participation — adj s . of, with Gen., 374. 
participial sentences— 664-670 ; to ex- 
press Time, 666; Cause, 666; Condition 
and Concession, 667 ; relative clauses, 
668 ; Future similarly used, 669,670. 
participle— decl. of, 80,82; Abl. of, 83; 
Nona, and Acc. PI. of, ib. N.l ; compar- 
ison of, 88,89; Abl. of Comp., ib. r.1; 
Nom. PI. of, ib. b.2 ; Gen. PI. of, ib. R.3; 
defined, 112,6; formation of, 116,3; 
early forms of, 130,7; Pf. pass., 136,1.; 
Fut. Act., ib. II ; Pf. pass, of Deponents 
as act., 167, N.l; Pf. pass, of intrans. 
vbs. used as act., 220, N.l; Pf. with 
habedand teneO 238; Fut. periphras- 
tic, 247; Pr. periphrastic with esse, ib. 
n.2; Pf. with ful, 260; as adj., ib. n.2; 
as pred., 261, N.l ; usage of Pr. and Pf., 
282; usage of Fut. act., 283; concord 
with two 8ubjs. in Abl. Abs., 286, N.3; 
Pr. with Gen., 376; contrasted with adj., 
ib. N.l; Comp, of, with Gen., ib. n.2 ; of 
Birth with Abl., 396; Pf. pass, with 
opus and flans, 406; in Abl. Abs., 409, 
410, and nn.; Pf. pass, parallel with 
Ger., 426, n.2, 427, N.l ; as subst., 437; 
Fut. as subst., ib N.l ; as adj., 438 ; 
Fut. as adj., ib. N.l; parallel with rel. 
and Subjv., ib. r.; with interrog., 469 ; 
sequence after, 618; after vbs. of Percep- 
tion, etc., 527,n.1, 636 ; after vbs. of 


Causation, etc , 637; equiv. to oum,686 
r ; for Prot., 693,2; for Prot. in Com 
parative Sentence, 602, N.3; Concessive, 
609 ; for rel., 637. 

particles — copulative, 474 ; adversative, 
483 ; disjunctive, 492: causal, 498 ; illa- 
tive, 499; position of, 879. 
partitive apposition— 322. 

Partitive Genitive— 367-372; with substs. 
of Quantity, etc., 368: with neut. Sg., 
369: with numerals, 370; with pronouns, 
371 ; with comparatives and superla- 
tives. 372 ; preps, instead, ib. b. 2 ; with 
uterque, 371, B.1 ; extensions of, 372, 
nn.. contrasted with Gen. of Character- 
istic, 369, N.l. 
parts of speech — 18. 

parvus — Comp of, 90 ; in Gen. of Price, 
380.1. 

passive— voice, 112,2 ; vbs. with two 
Noms., 206; vb. agrees with pred., 211, 
b.1. Ex. b ; defined, 214 ; Pf. with Dat. 
of Agent, 216,1 ; as reflexive, 218 ; of 
something endured, 219 : periphrastic 
forms of, 248-261 ; with Acc. of Respect, 
338 , n. 2 ; impersonal, 348, R.l. 
patl— with ut, 663,2 ; with Inf., ib.v. 
patronymics— 182,11. 
paulO, paulum— with ante and post, 
403. n. 4,6. 

pause— in Verse, 742. 
pavfire — constr. of, 660 and N.l. 
pfix— decl. of, 70,D ; in Abl. of Time, 393, 
r. 5, 394, R.l. 

pecilliariB— with Gen. or Dat., 369.R.1. 
pecus — heteroclite, 68,12. 
pellere— With Abl. of Separation, 390, 
N.l. 

pendOre— with Gen., 379. 
penes— position of, 413,R-1 ; use of, as 
prep., 410,17. 

pentameter — elegiac, 786; Pf. Inf. in, 280. 

2,6,n. 2; position of words in, 683. 
penult— 11. 

penus— heteroclite, 88,11. 
p©r— vbs. cpd. with take Acc., 331 ; with 
Acc. of Extent, 336, 336 ; to express 
Time Within Which, ib. r.2, 393,R-1 ; 
here and there in, 386, b. 3; for Abl. of 
Manner, 399, N.l; with Person Through 
Whom, 401 ; position of, 413 , b.1, and n. 
2 ; use as prep., 416,18, 
perceiving— vbs. of, with Object Clause, 


623 ; with Acc. and Inf., 626, 627 ; with 
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Nom., 528: with part.. 527. n.1, 536; 
Nom. after, 536.N.2. 

percontarl— with two Accs., 339 aud n.1. 
perdius— 1 defective, 85,2. 
perfect — defined, 112,3 : System, 114,2 
and 3,6 : formation of, 114, 115, 121,2 ; 
syncopated forms of, 131. 1-3 ; early 
forms of, 131,4 : Stem, 134 ; part, pass., 
135,1. ; part, as subst., 187,n 1 ; pass, 
with Dat. of Agent, 215,1; part, used as 
act., 220.N.1 ; defined, 223 ; Historical, 
225 ; Pure and Historical, 235 ; force of, 
238 ; trans. by Eng. Pr., ib. r. ; with 
Aor. force, ib.; Gnomic, ib. N. . tor Fut. 
Pf.,237; part, with habeO and teneO, 
238 : pass, with ful, 250 ; Subjv. as 
Potential, 257,2 aud n.1 ; in wishes, 
260 ; Subjv. as Impv , 263,2,5, 270.R.2, 
tense relations in Subjv , 277 ; Inf. 
as subj. or obj., 280,2 ; after decuit, 
ib. a, R. 1 ; Emotional, ib . ; after 
oportuit, lb. r.2; after yelle, 280, 
2,6 aud n.1: after posse, ib. ; after 
debeO, ib. n.3 ; after vbs. of Will and 
Desire, 280, 2 , c ; use of part , 282 and 
n.: part, as subj., 437.N.1 ; Sequence 
after, 511,rr.3,4 ; Subjv. in Final 
Sentences. 512,n 1 ; in Consecutive Sen- 
tences, 513 and nn. ; Inf., 630, Inf. in 
O.O., 659,n 

perflcere— with ut, 553,1. 
pergere— with Inf, 423,2 ,n.2. 
perhibSre — as copulative vb , 206, 

n. 1 ; with Nom. and Inf., 528 and 

N.1. 

period— Responsive and Apodotic, 685; 
forms distinguished by Nagelsbach, 
686 : Historical and Oratorical, 687. 
periphrasis for Impv., 271 ; for Fut. 
periphrastic, 615, R 2 ; for Fut., 531 and 
n. 1 : for Apod, in Unreal Condition, 
697.R.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION — 129 ; Ret., 
247 ; pass., 261 ; with ful, 247, R.l; with 
forem, ib. n.1 : Pr. part, with esse, lb. 
N.2; with futurum 6SS6 Ut, 248 ; With 
in e5 est, 249 ; with posse, velle, 248, 
r. ; Pf. part, with s um and ful, 250 and 
R.1 ; with forem for essem, ib. n. 2 ; 
withGer., 251 ; Fut. act., 283. 
perlre— pass, of perdere, 169,2,r.i. 
perltus— With Gen., 374, n. 4. 
permanfire— with two Noms., 206, n.i. 
permittere— nsed personally in pass., 
34 


217, n.2; with Inf., 423,2,N.2 f 532.N.1 
553, 2, n. ; with ut, 553,2. 
permitting — vbs. of, with Consecutive 
Clause, 553,2. 
pemox— defective, 85,2. 
perperum— defective, 85,1. 
perpetuus — and perpes, 84, l ; per- 
petuum, asadv. Acc., 336, n.1. 
perquam— with Indie., 467.N. 
persequSns — with Gen., 375, n.2. 
persevOrfire— with inf., 423.2.N.2. 
persons— in conjugation of vb., 112,1 ; 

concord of, 287 ; order of, ib. r. 
personal endings— 114. 
personal pronouns— 304 ; omitted, ib. 1 ; 
Gen. of,as objective, ib. 2, 364, n.2: poss. 
for, ib. 2, n.2; Gen. of, as Partitive, t&. 3; 
for poss , ib. 3, n. 1 ; circumlocution for 
third personal pronoun, ib. 3, n.2. 
perspicere— with Acc. and Inf., 527.R.1. 
perstare— with Inf., 423,2, n.2. 
persuSdOre— used personally in pass., 
217, N.1; with Dat, 346.R.2, and nn.2,4 ; 
with Inf., 423, 2, n.2. 527.R.2, 546, R. 1 ; 
with ut, 546 , n.1. 
pertaesum est— with Gen., 377. 
pessum— defective, 70,A ; with Ire, 435, 

N.1. 

petere— With ft and Abl., 339, R.l and n. 1; 
with Acc. Ger., 430, n. 1; with Inf., 423, 
2.N.2; with ut, 646.N.1. 

Phalaecean— verse, 796. 

Pherecratean— verse, 794. 
phonetic variations— in vowels, 8; in con- 
sonants, 9 ; in consonant stem-charac- 
teristic, 121.R. 

piget— with Gen., 377; with subj., ib. r. 2. 
pill - as Gen. of Price, 380,1. 
plnus— heteroclite, 68,6. 
pius— Comp, of, 87,6 ,n. 
place— where, in Abl., 385; with vbs. of 
Placing, ib. R.l ; with Towns, 386 ; as 
Cause, Means, etc., 389 ; with Books, 
etc., 387 ; with tOtus, etc., 388 ; in Loc., 
411: whence, in Abl., 390, 391 ; with 
Towns, 391; of origin, 395.N.2 ; whither, 
in Acc., 337. 

placSre— with Dat., 346,R.2; use of Fut. 
Pf., 244, R. 3. 

pleasure— vbs. of, with Dat,, 346; adjs. of, 
with Abl. Sup., 436,n.2. 
plSbs— decl. of, 63, n.1, 68,8. 
plenty— v bs. of, with Abl., 405 ; adjs. of 
with Gen. or Abl., ib. n. 3. 
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plSnilS — with Gen., 374 .n 1 : with Abl., 
406 . n. 3. 

pleonasm 692. 

plOraque as ACC. of Respeet, 338.2. 
pluere— with Abl. of Means, 401 . n. 5. 
pluperfect— 112,3 ; formation of, 114, 
115 : Aor. forms of, 131.4/;, 3 ; defined. 
223 ; force of, 241; translated by Impf., 
ib. r. ; used as Aor., ib. N.l; periphras- 
tic, with habeO, ib. v 2 , Subjv as Po- 
tential of Past, 268, N.2 in Wish, 260; 
with vellem, 261,R. ; Subjv. as Conces- 
sive, ib. n. ; Subjv. as Impv. of Past, 
273.3 ; tense force in Subjv., 277 ; in 
Pinal Sentences, 512, N.l ; to express 
Resulting Condition, 663,1 ; Indie, in 
Apod, of Unreal Condition, 597,r 2. 
plural— of abstracts, 204 , n. 6; used for 
Sg., ib. nn. 6,7 ; pred. with two subjs., 
286; ueut. pred. to two fems., 286.3. 
pltig— quam omitted with, 296.R.4 , plQ. 
ris, With vbs. of Rating and Buying, 

380.1 . pltlrimum, with quantum, 467, 
N. ; pltlriml, as Gen. of Price, 380,1 

poCma— heteroclite, 68,7. 

pollfire— with Inf., 423.2 , n.2. 

pollicOrl— With Inf., 527, R.2, 631 ,n.4. 

pollis— decl. of, 41,4. 

pondO— defective, 70.A. 

pOne— usage of, 416,19. 

pOnere— With in and Abl., 386, R.l and n. 

2 ; suppose, with Inf., 527, R.2. 
pOscere -With two Accs.,339 and n. 1 ; with 
& and Abl., ib. R.l ; with Inf. or ut, 646, 
nn.1,3. 

position— adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 326, R. 
6; of advs., 440 ; of neg., 448 and nn\; of 
rel.. 612: of correlative clause, 620; 
poetical peculiarities in, 683. 
positive — degree lacking, 87,2,7.8, and 9 ; 
with prep, to express disproportion, 
298, R.; in comparing qualities, 299; with 
quam after Comp., 299 , n. 2; with Part. 
Gen., 372.N.2; supplied from neg., 447, 

R. 

pOSSe-conj. of, 119; potigfor posse, 209, 

n. 2; use of Fut. and Fut. Pf. of, 242, R 2, 
244, r. 3; needs no periphrasis, 248, R. ; 
Indie, for Subjv., 264 ,r. 1 ; Impf. Indie, 
of Disappointment, ib. r. 2 ; with Pf. 
Inf. act., 280,2,6, and N.l ; with quam, 
etc., to strengthen superlative, 303 ; 
omitted, with quam, ib. R.l; with Inf., 

423 . 2, N .2 ; n5n possum non, 449, r.i ; 
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in simple questions. 453.N.1 : for peri- 
phrastic, 513.R-3, 531.N.3aud 4; in Apod, 
of Unreal Condition, 597 , b.5 ,c: restric- 
tions with, 627.R.2 , in Logical Condi- 
tion, 667, R. ; in Unreal Condition in 
0.0 .659 , n. 

Possession— Dat. of, 349; compared with 
Gen., ib r.2 ; of qualities, ib. r. 3; Gen. 
of, 362; in 1st and 2d person, i6. R.l ; 
omission of governing word, i6. R 3. 
possessive pronouns — 100-102, 106, N. 4 ; 
usage of 8UUS, 309,4 aud nn ; syntax of, 
312; intense use of, ib R.l ; for Gen. of 
personal prou., 304,2, n.2; with Gen. in 
app., 321, r.2; for 1st aud 2d persons in 
Subjective Gen., 364 ; as pred., 366, b. 3 ; 
with interest and rfifert, 381 ; with 
doml, 411.R 4; position of, 676, R.l. 
possibility— in Indie, rather than Subjv., 
254, R 1, 256, R. 

post — vbs. cpd. with, take Dat., 347; with 
Abl. or Acc. of Measure, 403, n. 4; posi- 
tion of, 403 , n. 4, 6, 413, R.l ; omission of, 
with rel., 403, n. 4; as adv., 415; as 
prep., 416,20; with Pf. part, pass., 437, 
n.2. 

posteSquam— see postquam. 
posterum— defective, 74, R.2; Comp, of, 
87,2 and 7. 

postquam— with Hist. Pf. or Pr., 561; 
with Impf., 562 ; with Plupf.,563 ; range 
of tenses with, ib- nn.1-3; with Subjv., 
ib. N.4; Causal with Pr. and Pf., 564 aud 
N.l ; in Iterative action, 566,567- 
postrldifi quam— 577, n.5. 
pOstulSre— with gaud Abl., 339, R.l and 
N.l ; with Inf., 423, 2, n.2. 546, n. 3 ; with 
Ut, ib. N.3. 

potfins— with Gen., 374 N.3. 
potential subjunctive— 257-259; for Pr. 
and Fut., 257 ; for Past, 258 ; in ques- 
tions, 259; for Indie., 257 , n. 3 ; not con- 
ditional, 257, n 2, 600,2; of Past coincides 
with Unreal of Present, 258.N.2. 
potlrl— with Abl., 407 and n.2 ,d ; with 
personal Ger., 427, n.5. 
potis, e— 85, C; potior, 87,7; potius 
strengthens comparative, 301 : potius 
quam, with Subjv. or Inf., 577, N.6, 631, 
3,r.2, 644, R- 3 ; see posse. 
power — adjs. of, with Gen., 374 ; vbs. of, 
with Inf., 423 and n.2; sequence after 
vb. of, 615, r.3; in Indie, rather than 
Subjv., 254, R.1, 255, R. 
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prae— to express disproportion, 296 , n. 3; 
vbs. cpd. with take Dat., 347; gives 
Preventing Cause, 408 , n. 4; as adv., 415, 
as prep., 417,9 ; prae quod, 525,2, 
n.2. 

praecellere — With Abl. of Respect, 397, 
n.2. 

praecipere— with Inf , 423, 2,N 2; with 
ut, 546,n.1 ; used personally in pass , 
217, n.2 ; praeceptum, with ut,546,N 2. 
praecipitfire— with Abl , 390, 2 , n.3. 
praecipuum- with ut, 557, r 
praeesse— with Dat. Ger., 429,1. 
praeflcere — with Dat. Ger., 429,1 
praegestlre — with Inf., 423, 2 , n 2 
(in) prae8enti&— -for the present, 394, R. 
praesidfire— with Dat. , 347, r.2. 
praestfire— with Dat., 347, r. 2 ; with Abl. 
of Respect, 397, n. 2 ; with Abl. of Meas- 
ure, 403, n. 1; with ut, 553,1. 
praestdlarl-with Dat., 346, n.2. 
praeter— to express disproportion, 296, 
n. 3; vbs. cpd. with, take Acc., 331; posi- 
tion of, 413, n. 3; use as prep., 416,21; 
with Pf. part, pass., 437, n.2 ; id quod, 
quam quod, quod, 525 , 2 , n. 2. 

praeterlre— with quod, 525,1. n. 1. 
precarl— with ut, 546, n.1. 
predicate— and copula, 205 ; with copula- 
tive vbs., 206 ; concord of, 211 ; viola- 
tion of concord of,t&. rr.1-6.nn. 1-3 ; in 
PI. with two subjs., 285 ; in PI. with 
neque — neque, *5. n.i ; concord of, in 
Gender, 286 ; in Person, 287 ; Attribu- 
tion, 325; Apposition, ih. and r. 6; with 
Abl. Abs., 410, N.6; after Inf., 538. 
prepositions — assimilation of in composi- 
tion, 9,4 ; defined, 16,6 ; repeated with 
cpd. vbs., 331,RR'2,3 ; with Countries 
and Towns, 337, RR. 1-4; withdomum,iA 
r.3; omitted with Countries and Towns, 
337, nn. 1-3; instead of Dat., 347, R. 1 ; 
omitted with vbs. and adjs. of Separa- 
tion, 390,2 and 3; with Abl. of Origin, 
395,nn.2,3 ; syntax of, 412-416 ; origin of, 
412; position of, 413, 678; repetition and 
omission of, 414; as advs., 415; with 
Acc., 416 ; with Abl., 417; with Acc. and 
Abl., 418 ; two with same case, 414, R.4; 
improper, 412, n. ; with participles for 
abstract substantives, 437, n.2. 
present— 112,3 ; System, 114. 3,a ; rules 
for formation of, 121,1 ; notes on Sys- 
tem, 130 ; formation of Stem, 133 ; de- 
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fined, 223 ; Historical, 224, 229 ; Spe- 
cific or Universal, 227 ; Progressive, ib. 
n.1 ; of Endeavor, ib. n.2 ; of Resist- 
ance to Pressure, ib. n. 3 ; anticipates 
Fut., 228 ; with iam, etc., 230 ; con- 
trasted with Pf. to give Effect in Ver- 
gil, ib. N.3 ; part, with eB8e, 247.N.2 ; 
Indie for Deliberative Subjv., 254. n.2 ; 
Subjv. as Potential, 287.2 ; Subjv. in 
Wishes, 260; Subjv. as Impv., 263, 270, 
r 2 , Subjv as Concessive, 264 ; tense 
relations in Subjv , 277 ; Inf. as subj. or 
obj , 280, 1 ; Inf. after meminl, 281,2, 
n. , part., 282 ; part, as subst., 437.N.1 ; 
Hist sequence alter, 511, R.l ; Inf. after 
vbs. of Saying and Thinking, 630 ; Inf. 
for Fut , 531, nn 3aud 4. 
preventing— vbs. of, with n8, quOminuS, 
or quin, 648, 549. 655,1 
previous condition— given by ex or ab, 
and Abl., 206, r.2, 396, n.2. 

Priapean - verse, 805 
Price— Gen. of. 379; Abl. of, 404. 
prldiSquam -usage of, 677, n. 5. 
primitive words— 179, 1. 
prlmDris— defective, 85,1. 
primus— with quisque, 318 ,n, 3 ; prfmC, 
prlmum, 325, R.7 ; in prtd. attrib., 325, 
r.6 ; used partitively, 291 ; prior, 
87,8. 

principal parts— 120. 
principal tenses— 225. 
priusqu&m — With Indie,, 574, 576 ; with 
Pr., 575; with pure Pf., ib- N.1; with 
Pf. or Fut., 576; n5n priusquam = 
dum, ib. r.; with Subjv., 577 ; with ut 
or Inf., 644 ,b.3. 

pr5— to express disproportion, 298; with 
habere, 340, R.l ; with Nom. or Acc. in 
Exclamations, 343,1 , n.1 ; for, compared 
with Dat., 345, r 2 ; position of,413,R-l ; 
as prep., 417,10; with Abl. Ger., 433; 
prO e0 quod, 525 , 2 , n 2 ; prO eO ut, 642, 

R 4. 

probare— with inf , 627 , r 2. 
prOcreatUS — With Abl. of Origin, 395, N.1. 
procul— with Abl. of Separation, 390, 3 , n. 
2 ; as prep., 417,11. 

pr0deS8e— conj. of, 118 ; With Dat., 346, 
r.2; with Inf., 422, n. 4. 
prOdigUS— with Gen., 374, n. 1. 
profectO— i strengthens atque, 477, n.2. 
prOficere— with ut, 553,1. 
profundus — never with Acc., 335, R.l. 
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proffLsua — with Gen., 374.N. 1. 
prOgnfttUB— With Abl. of Origin, 396,n 1. 
prohibfire— With two Accs., 341. n. 2 ; with 
Abl., 390,2, n. 3 ; with Inf., 423.2, n. 2 ; 
with no, 648, and n. 1 , with qu5minus, 
649, and n 1 ; with Inf., 632.N.1, 649, n.1. 
prohibiting — vbs. of, with Dat., 346. R.l. 
proinde— strengthens Impv., 269 ; as 
coordinating conj., 603 ; and proin, ib. 
prolepsis — of subj. of leading clause, 468- 
promising— v bs. of, with Inf., 423, N.5, 
627, b. 4 ; 631,n.4. 

prOmittere- with Pr. Inf , 627,R 2, 631, 
n.4. 

pronouns — defined, 16,3 ; compared with 
nouns, ib. n. 2; decl. of, 17; Personal, 
100-102 ; Determinative, 103 ; Demon- 
strative, 104 ; Relative, 106 ; Interroga- 
tive, 106 ; Indefinite, 107 ; Pronominal 
Adjectives, 108; Possessive, 100-102; 
omitted, 207 ; with Impv., 267, n ; syn- 
tax of, 304-319 ; Personal, 304 ; Demon- 
strative, 306 307 ; hie, 306 ; iste, 306 ; 
ille, 307 ; Determinative is, 308 ; Re- 
flexive, 309 ; Idem, 310 ; ipse, 311 ; Pos- 
sessive, 312 ; Indefinite, 313-319 ; qul- 
dam, 313 ; aliquis, 314 ; quis, 315 ; 
quispiam, 316 ; quisquam and fillus, 
317; quisque, 318; alter and alius, 
319 ; with Part. Gen., 371 ; in O. O., 660. 
prOnflntifire— used personally in pass., 
217.N.2. 

pr5nU8— constr. of, 369, N. 5. 
prope-as adv., 415; as prep., 416,22 ; 
position of, 678, R.l ; propior and prox- 
imus, 87,8 ; with Acc. or ab, 359 , n. 1. 
properare— with inf., 423,2 ,n. 2. 
prOpInSre— with Acc. Ger., 430 , n. 1. 
propiliquus— Comp, of, 87,9. 
prOpOnere— with Acc. Ger., 430 , n.1. 
prOpogj t um — est, with Inf., 423,2 , n. 2; 
with ut, 646.N.2. 

proprius — With Gen. or Dat., 369, R.l ; 
with ut, 657, R. 

propter— compared with Abl. of Cause, 
408 , n. 3 ; position of, 413, R.l ; as adv., 
415; as prep., 416,23; with Acc. Ger., 
432 and n.1. 
proptereS— 603. 
prosody— 701-823. 

prospicere —with Dat., 346, R. 2 ; with 
Iuf., 627, R.l ; with ut, 546, n.1. 
prOstfire— with Gen. of Price, 379. 
protasis — defined, 689 ; equivalents of, 
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593 ; omission of vb. of, 599 ; total 
omission of, 600. 
protraction— 743. 
prOvidSre— with ut, 546 ,n.i. 
providing — vbs. of, with Abl., 401.N.1. 
prQvidus— Comp, of, 87,6. 
proximum— in phrases with ut, 557, R. 
prfldSnS— iu pred. attrib., 325 ,b. 6 ; with 
Gen., 374.N.4. 

-pte— added to personal pronouns, 102.N. 
3. 

pudet— with Gen., 377 and B.1 ; with 
subj., ib. r.2. 
puer— Voc. of, 33, n.2. 
pdgnare— With Dat., 346,n6; with ut, 
646.N.1. 

purpose— in Inf , 423 , n. 1 ; in Dat. Ger., 
429,2; in Sup., 436; in Fut. part., 438, n.; 
sequence in clauses of. 612 ; reflexive in 
clauses of, 621 ; rel. clauses of, 630 ; see 
Final Sentences. 

ptlrus— with Abl. of Sep., 390,3, n. 
putSre— with Gen. of Price, 379; with two 
Noms. in pass., 206 (nOn) put&veram, 
264, n.1 ; puta, Ut puta, for example, 
274; with Inf., 527. R.2. 
putting— vbs. of, with Dat. and Acc., or 
Acc. and Abl., 348. 

Qua-quS, 482,3. 

quaerere— with £, d6, ex, 339.R.1 ; with 
Inf., 423,2, n. 2 ; with Direct Question, 
467, n. 

quaesd— 175,6 ; with Impv., 269; without 
Iuf., 646 , n. 3. 

qufilis — in phrases instead of Compara- 
tive, 296, n. 3. 

Quality— possession of, 349, R.3; Gen. of, 
366 and R.l ; Gen. and Abl. of, ib. b. 2, 
400, R.l ; Gen. of, as pred., 366; Abl. of, 
400 : personified quality as person, ib. 
r. 2 : Comparison of qualities, 299. 
quam— after comparatives, 296 and r. 1 ; 
omission of, ib. R.4 ; preps, instead, ib. 
n 3; atque instead, ib. N.4 ; with pr5, 
Ut, qul, to express disproportion, 298 ; 
with positive for comparative, 299 , n.2 ; 
in comparison of qualities, 299; with po- 
tuit and superlative. 303; with qul and 
superlative, ib. r.2; magis, n5n aliter, 
quam ut, 667 , n .2 ; quam si, with 
Subjv. of Comparison, 602 : with qul 
or ut after comparatives, 631,3 ; with 
quam qul and superlative, 642 , b.5; 
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after alillB or 8 ©CHS, 643 , n. 4; with Com- 
parative Sentences. 644 ; with potius, 
prius, etc-. R*3. 

q uamdi fl— 568; with Indie., 669; range 
of, ib . n.1. 
quamlibet — 606. 

quamquam— 603 and n.; with Indie., 
606; with Subjv., ib. rr. 1,2, and N: and 
yet , ib. R.3 ; with part., 609 , n.1, 667, n. ; 
with Inf., 636.N.2. 

quamvlfl — 603 and n. ; with Subjv., 606 ; 
with Indie., ib. n. 1; inflection of vb. of, 
ib. n. 2 ; with licet, 607 , n. 2; with part., 
609 ,n.1, 667,n. ; with adj. or adv., 609, 
n.2. 

qaandO— with Causal Indie., 640; with 
Subjv., 641 ; early use, 538 , n. 4, 680.N.3; 
conditional use. 690.N.3. 
quanddque— with causal clause, 641, N.5; 

quandOque— quandOque, 482.1, n. 1. 
quantity— rules for, 702-706 ; of final 
syllables, 707-713; of polysyllables, 707- 
709; of monosyllables, 710-713 ; of stem 
syllables. 714 ; of cpds., 716 ; in early 
Latin, 716, 717. 

quantity — 12; substs. of, with Gen., 368- 
quantum— with mlrum, nimium, etc., 
209, n.2, 467 , n. ; with mdximus and 
potuit to strengthen superlative, 303 ; 
quantum qul, with superlative, ib. r. 
2; quantl, with vba. of Rating and 
Buying, 380; with ad vs. and Indie., 
467 ,n. 

quantumvl8— 603andN., 606. 
quasi— with subst., 439, n.4; with Subjv. 
of Comparison, 602; with Indie., ib. n.1; 
to apologize, ifr.N.2; to give an Assumed 
Reason, id. n.4, 666, n. 
quatenufl— as a Causal particle, 638 , n.5. 
quattuor— early forms of, 95 ,n.3. 
que— added to rels., 111,2 ; syntax of, 
476 and nn.; for quoque, 479, n.2 ; adds 
third member, 481 , n. 
quemadmodum— sic, 482, 3, n. 
querl— with Ace. and Inf., 633.R.1. 
questions — with Potential Subjv., 269 ; 
deliberative, 266,466 ; passionate equiv. 
to command, 273, 463 , n.2 ; predicate 
and nominal, 461 ; rhetorical, 266, 461, 
r.2, 464, 466 ; direct simple, 463-467 ; 
equiv. to Condition, 463, N.3; with ne, 
464 ; with nOnne, 466 ; with num, 466 ; 
with an, 467 ; direct disjunctive, 468 ; 
neg. of, 469 ; particles in indirect, 460 ; 


moods in, 462-467 ; Indie, in, 463, 464; 
Subjv. in, 466, 466 ; indirect, 467 ; gen- 
uine, 463; disconnected, 467 , n. ; ex- 
clamatory, 658. 
qul interrogative— 106 and r. 
qul relative— 106 and nn.; with quam 
and, Subjv. to express disproportion, 
298 ; after dlgnu8, etc., 662, r.2; equiv. 
to gl quis, 626,2 ; explicative, 626 ; 
strengthened by ut, utpote, qulppe, 
ib. n.1; quod 8Ciam, 627.R.1 ; equiv. to 
cum is, 626.R., 633, 634 ; equiv. to ut is, 
630, 631 ; after comparatives with 
quam, 631,3; equiv. to adj., ib. 4 ; sod 
qul, qul tamen, 636,n2; quO quis- 
que, with comparative, 642, r.2; see 
quO and qufi. 

quia— after vbs. of Doing and Happening, 

626.1, n. 4; origin of and, correlatives 
with, 638 ,nn. 1,2 ; with Causal Indie., 
640; with Subjv., 641; after vbs. of 
Emotion, 542,R.; with Inf., 636 , n.2. 

qulcumque— 106 and n. 5; with Indie., 
264,4, 626. 

quldam— 107,2; syntax of, 313; with 
quasi, 319, R.2; strengthened by cer- 
tus, tinu8, 313.R.3. 

quidem— with demonstrative pron., 307, 
r 4; position of, 413, n.3, 679 ; yes, with 
B8n6,471,a.,l. 
qullibet— 107 and n. 
quin— with mlrum, 209.N.2; strength- 
ens Impv., 269; n5n quin as Causal, 
641, n.2; force of, 647; in Consecutive 
Sentences, 662,3 ; with vbs. of Prevent- 
ing, 656,1 ; with vbs. of Doubt and Un- 
certainty, ib. 2; after ndn dubitO, ib. 2, 
R.l ; equiv. to ut ndn, 556 ; after vbs. 
of Saying, etc., 565,2 ; in Relative Sen- 
tences of Character, 632 and r. ; facere 
n5n possum quin, 556. 
qulppe— 498, N.8; with qul, 628, n.1. 
qulqul— 105 and n.4. 
quire— conjugation of, 170, a; with Inf., 

433. 2, n.2. 

quis indefinite— and qul, 107,1 ; for ali- 
quis, ib. R. and n.1; syntax of, 315; 
aliquis instead, ift. n.1 ; familiar usage 
of, 317,2 ,n.2. 

quis interrogative— 106; and qul, ib. r.; 
old forms of, ib. nn.1,2 ; qul in Wishes, 
261; for uter, 300, n. 
quisnam— 106 and n.5. 
quispiam— 107,3, and n.1 ; syntax of, 316. 
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qoisquam— 107,3, and N.2 ; syntax of, 317 ; 
strengthened by finus, ib. 1.N.1; nega- 
tive of t ib. 2; as adj., ib. 1,n. 8. 
quisque— 107,5,and n.; quisquisiastead, 
106 , n. 4; with PI. vb., 211,H.l,Ex.a; with 
ordinal, 294 ,n., 318,2; syntax of, 318; 
with superlatives, ib. 2; with reflexives, 
ib. 3; attraction of, ib. n. 2 ; 8UUm quis- 
que, *6. n. 4; with quO and compara- 
tive, 842, R.2 ; ut quisque, with super- 
lative, ib. 

quisquis— 105 ; as adj., ib. n. 4; with 
Indie., 264,4, 826- 
qulvls— 107,4 and N. 

qu5 — as Causal conjunction, 641 . n. 2 ; nOn 
quO in Final Clauses, 546,2; quOnO, ib. 
B.l; quOsetius, 649 , n.4. 

quoad— force of, 688; of complete coex 
tension, 689; until, with Indie. , 571 ; with 
Subjv., 672; until, with Subjv., ib . n.5. 
quod— iu Inner' Obj., 333 l.N.l ; introduces 
Object Sentences, 624; after vbs. of Add- 
ing and Dropping, 526,1 : after demon- 
stratives, ib. 2; and ut, ib. 1.N.5 ; quid 
est quod, ib. i.n.2. after verba senti- 
endl, ib. n.7; after demonstratives, 
with preps., ib. 2 ,n.2; as to the fact that, 
with Subjv., ib. 2, n. 3. with Subjv. in 
O. 0.,t6.3; after vba. of Motion, t'6.1, 
n.6; gives Ground in Exclamations, 634, 
r. 1 ; with Causal Sentence in Indie., 
540; with Causal Sentence in Subjv., 
541; after vbs. of Emotion, 541; with 
dlceret, ib. n.3; nOn quod, ib. n.2 ; 
magis quod, 641, N.2 ; correlatives of, 
538 , n.I ; and quia, ib. n.2; nisi quod, 
591, R.3 ; quod Si, 810.R.2. 
quom— see cum. 

quOminus— force of, 647; with vbs. of 
Preventing, etc., 649 ; for n8, 648 , n. 2; 
and quin, 649 , n.3. 

quOmodo— with Direct Question, 487, N. 
quoniam— with Causal Indie., 640; with 
Subjv., 641; original force of, 538, N.3; 
early usage of, 580, n. 3. 
quoque— syntax of, 479 ; and etiam, 479, 
r. and n.I ; que instead, ib. n. 2 ; with 
Bed and vfirum, 482,5 and n.I. 

Rating — vbs. of, with Gen. and Abl., 379, 
380. 

rati5— Abl. °f Manner, 399 , n.I ; with 
Ut, 648 , n.2. 

yecOnB— With Abl., 390, 3 , n.I, 


recipere- with Abl. or in, 389. 
reciprocal relations — given by inter s6. 
221; by alter alteram, etc., ib. b.I ; by 
invicem, mtttuO, etc., ib. r.2. 
recitation of verses— 764. 
recordSrl— with Pr. Inf., 281,2 ,n. ; with 
Acc., 378 ,r.2. 

rOctum— with Inf., 422, N.3. 
recilsfire— With Inf., 423,2 ,n. 2; with nS, 
648, n.I; with quOminus, 649 and n.I ; 
constr. with, 549 , n.I. 
red— in composition, 9,4, 716, R.3. 
reddere— with Pf. part., 637 , n.2; reddl 
and fieri, 208, n 1, 340, R.l. 
reduplication— in Pr. stem, 133,11- ; in 
Pf. stem, 134,111 ; omitted in Pf. of 
cpd. vbs., ib. 

Reference— Dat. of, 362 
rOfert— with Gen. and Abl., 381, 382 * 
Nom. with, 381, N.3 ; origin of, ib. n. 5; 
expression of Degree of Concern, 382,1 
and 2 ; expression of Thing Involved, 
ib. 3. 

refertua— with Gen., 374 , n.I. 
reflexive— 218; passive used for, 218; 
approaches deponent, 218, R.; pronouns, 
309 ; is retained instead of reflexive, ib. 
n.I ; strengthened, ib. n.2 ; suum quis- 
que, 318, N.3 ; with ipse, 311,2 ; with 
Acc. of Respect, 338 , n 2; in subordinate 
clauses, 520-622 ; not in Consecutive 
Sentences, 521,R.l ; refers to real subj., 
309,2, 521, R.2; free use of, ib. r.3; Indie. 
Relative Sentences, ib. R.4; ambiguity 
in, ib. n.3; demonstrative instead of, 
ib. R.1.N.3, 

reformldSre— with inf., 423, 2, n.2. 
refrSgarl— with Dat.. 348, r.2. 
refraining— vbs. of, with quin, 665,1- 
refusing — vbs. of, with n8, 648 ; with 
quOminus, 649 ; with Inf., 648, R-2; with 
quin, 566,1. 

Reizianus Versus— 822. 
regiO-ia Abl. without in, 386, N.I. 
relation— suffixes for, 181,3. 
relationship— suffixes for, 181,7.182,11. 
relative pronouns— 106 ; made indefinite, 
111,1 ; or universal, ib. 2: in Inner Obj., 
333,1 , n. 2 ; instead of app. with rOfert, 
381, n. 2; contrasted with interrogative, 
467 , r. 2, 811, R.2; indefinite with Indie., 
364 , r. 4; with Subjv., 687 , n.; advs. in- 
stead, 811.R.1; continued by demonstra- 
tive, 838 , n.I; repetition of, 816- 
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Mlative sentences- 610-537 ; for Pro- 
tasis, 593,1; general consideration of, 
610; how introduced, 611; position o^ 
612; antecedent in, 613 ; concord in, 614 
and nit.; id quod, etc., in app. to a sen 
tence, ib. r.2 ; incorporation of app., ib. 
R.4 ; repetition of antecedent, 615; in- 
corporation of antecedent, 616; attrac- 
tion of, 617 ; correlative of, 618 ; absorp- 
tion of correlative, 619; position of 
correlative, 620; indefinite antecedent, 
621; tenses in, 622,623; in Iterative 
action, 623; moods in, 624-635; indefi- 
nite and generic relatives with Indie., 
254,8.4,625,1; or Subjv., ib. B.; condi- 
tional, 625,2 ; explanatory, 626 ; Subjv. 
in explanatory, 627; quod sciam, etc., 
ib. b.I; restrictions with esse, posse, 
attinet, ib. r.2; with Subjv. by Partial 
Obliquity, 628 ; with Subjv. by Attrac- 
tion, 629; Final, 630; attraction of 
dicer et, ib. n.3 ; Consecutive, 631 ; after 
definite antecedent, ib. 1 ; after indefi- 
nite antecedent, ib. 2 ; after compara 
tive, ib. 3; parallel to adj., ib. 4 ; with 
quin, 632 ; Causal, 633; Concessive and 
Adversative, 634; in Inf., 635 ; combina- 
tion of, 636; participle instead, 637,668, 
in 5. O., 655 and br. 
relfittl— as Sup., 436, n. 
relieving — vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 
relinquere— with Acc. Ger., 430 , n.1. 
reliquum est— with ut, 553,4 
reliquus— used partitively with Subst., 
291, r.2 ; alius for, 319 , n.i ; reliqua, 
as Acc. of Respect, 338,2. 
remembering— vbs. of, with Gen., 378 ; 

with Acc., ib. r. 2. 
rfimex — defective, 70, D. 
reminding — vbs. of, with Gen., 376 ; with 
Abl. or Acc., ib. rr.1,2. 
removing — vbs. of, with Abl., 390,2. 
rendering— vbs. of, with Inf., 421, N.I, 6. 
reperlrl— With Nom. and Inf, 528, n.i. 
repetition of relative, 615. 
replStUS— with Gen., 374, n.1. 
repSnere — with in and Acc., 385.N.2. 
repOscere— with two Accs., 339 and n. 1, 
representatio— 654 and n., 656, n.1. 
representation — vbs. of, with Acc. and Inf., 
526, 527 ; with part., 537, N.1, 536. 
reprimere— with n6, 548 , n.i. 
repilgnare— With Dat., 346.R.2 ; with ne, 
548 , n.1. 


requiSs— heteroclite, 68,8. 
requiring— vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 
and b.I, n.1 ; with ab, ib. n.2. 
rfirl— part, of, with Pr. force, 282, n. 
r6s— lor neut., 204.N.4 ; construed like 
neut., 211,n.2 ; with AppositionalGen., 
361,1 ; in phrases with Inf., 422,n.2 ; 
dlvlnam rem facere, with Abl., 401, n. 
4 ; rem cert are, 333, 2,r. 
resistere— with Dat., 346, r. 2 ; with n s, 
548, n. 1 ; with quin, 555,1. 
resisting — vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 
resolution— of long syllable, 732. 
resolving— vbs. of, with Inf.. 423 and n.2 ; 
with ut, 546. 

Respect- Acc. of, 338; with vbs. of Cloth- 
ing, etc., ib. n. 2 ; Abl. of, 397 ; Abl. of, 
with comparatives, 398 ; Abl. of, with 
words of Eminence or Superiority, 397 , 
n.2 ; preps, instead, ib. n.1. 
respice— With Direct Question, 467, n. 
responds— With Direct Question, 467, N.; 

ills respondSre, 333, 2,b. 
rest— conceived as end of Motion, 418, 
r.2. 

res tat— with ut, 553,4. 
restrictions— in Relative Sentences, 627, 
rr.1,2. 

result -for Sentences of, see Consecutive 
Sentences. 

r6t6— heteroclite, 68,12. 
retinfire^-with n6, 548, n.i. 
reus— With Gen., 374.N.2 ; 378,b.1. 
rldfire— With Acc. and Inf., 533, b.I. 
rhotacism — 47. 

rhythm— in arrangement, 627,2,6; de- 
fined, 739 ; ascending or descending, 
735 ; names of, 736 ; classes of, 737 ; 
rhythmical series, 738 ; union of lan- 
guage with, 748. 
rtbur— decl. of, 44,5, 45,b.2. 
rogare— with two Accs., 339, and n. 1 ; with 
Acc. Ger., 430, N.1 ; with ut, 546, n. 1 ; 
with Direct Question, 467,n. ; rogattl, 
of Moving Cause, 408 , n. 1. ; with Inf. or 
Ut, 546 , n.3. 

root— defined, 25,1 ,n„ 177. 
rudis-with Gen., 374 , n. 4. 
rtls— as limit of Motion, 337 ; in Abl. 
of Separation, 390,2; rtlrl in Loc., an, 

R.2. 


S — final omitted, 27,N„ 703 , b. 3 ; suffixes 
with, 188. 
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sacer— with Gen. or Dat., 359 , r.i ; sa- 
crum facere, with Abl., 401, n.4. 
saorSmentO— as Abl. of Manner, 390, 

N.l. 

sacrificSrd— with Abl., 401 ,n.4. 
sacrificing— vba. of, with Abl., 401,N.4. 
8&epe— aa attrib. to subst., 439,n.4. 
saltem— strengthens at, 488 ,n- 2. 
salfitftris— has no superlative, 87,9. 
salvSr©— conjugation of. 175,4. 

Sftn8— strengthens Impv., 209 ; very, 439, 
n.3 ; with concessive n6, 608 ; with 
quamand Indie,, 467.N.; yes, 471 ,a. 
sanguis— decl. of, 41,4. 
i&fiSns— as subst., 437, N.l. 
sapientia— in phrases with Inf., 422, N. 

2 ; with ut, 557, R. 

Sapphic— verse, 797, 804. 
satifis— heteroclite, 68,8 and 12. 
satis— 439 , n. 3 ; attraction of pred. 

after satius 6St, 535, R. 3. 
saturftre— with Gen., 383,l,N.2. 
Saturnian— verse, 755. 

SatUB— with Abl. of Origin, 396,N.l. 
saying— vbs. of, with Object Clause, 523 ; 
vbB. of, with quod, 525,1,n. 7 ; vbs. of, 
with Acc. and Inf., 526,527; vbs. of, 
with Nom. in pass., 528 ; vbs. of, at- 
tracted into Subjv. after quod, 541, n. 

3 ; vbs. of, omitted, 545, R.3 ; vbs. of, 
with quin, 555,2. 

scatfire— with Gen., 383,1 ,n. 2. 
scazon— verse, 704, 
scientia— in phrases with ut, 557.R. 
scilicet— yes, 471,a,2. 
scire— first Impv. wanting, 267, R. ; scifins 
in pred. attrib., 325.R.6 ; quod SCiam, 
quantum scid, 627, R.l ; with Inf, 
423,2 , n. 2, 527, R.1 ; followed by direct 
question, 467, n. ; sciSns, with Gen., 
376.N.2; scltfi as Sup., 436 , n. 

SCrIbere— with Acc. and Inf., 527 , r. 2; 
with ut, 546 , n,1. 

season— adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 325,R 6. 
secondary words— see Derivatives, 
secundum-as prep., 416,24 ; alter for 
secundus. 

secus— 70,B ; sequius, 87,8 ; strengthens 
sin, 594; with quam, 643,n.4. 

S8d— in composition, 9,4, 715, r. 1. 
sed— introduces contrast to demonstra 
tive, 307, r. 4; with etiam, quoque, 
after n6n modo, 482,5 and n.1 ; with 
n8— quidem, ib. R.l; omitted, *5. N.2; 


with et, ib. n.2; syntax of, 485 ; repeat- 
ed, 15. N.2 ; strengthened, ib. n.3. 
seeking— vbs. of, with Final Dat., 356, N.2. 
seeming— vbs. of, with two Noms. # 206* 
semideponents— 167. 
semi-hiatus— 720, R.l. 
semivowels— 6,2,A. 
sempitemum— as adv. Acc., 336 , n.1. 
senfitus— decl. of, 81, 68,5. 
sending— vbs. of, with Acc. Ger., 430. 
senex— decl. of, 56,5 ; Comp, of, 87,9. 
sentence— simple or cpd., 201 ; syntax of 
simple, 202, ff. r simplest form of, 202; 
simple expanded, 284, ff. ; incomplete, 
450-470 ; coordination of, 473 ; Copula- 
tive, 474-482; Adversative, 483-491; Dis- 
junctive, 492-497 ; Causal and Illative, 
498-503 ; Object, 523-537 ; Causal. 538- 
542 ; Final, 543-550 ; Consecutive, 551- 
558 ; Temporal, 559-588 ; Conditional, 
589-602; Concessive, 603-609 ; Relative, 
610-637 ; Abridged, 645-663 ; Partici- 
pial, 664 670. 

sententia in phrases with ut, 546 , n-2, 
557, R. 

sentlre— With Acc. and Inf., 527, R.2. 
Separation— Gen. of, 374.N.8, 383,2 ; Abl. 
of, 390. 

sequence op tenses- 509-519 ; rule and 
modifications, 509; general considera- 
tions, 510 ; shift from primary to sec- 
ondary sequence, 511 , r. 2; in sentences 
of Design, 512 ; in sentences of Result, 
513 ; in coincident sentences, ib. n.3 ; 
representation of Subjv. in, 514, 615 ; 
in 0. O., 516; after other moods, 517; 
after Inf. or part., 518 ; original Subjvs. 
in, 519 ; derangement of, ib. R.; in Com- 
parative Sentences, 602.R.1 ; after Hist. 
Pr.,511, R.1; after Pure PI, ib r.3, 
613, r.1 ; after Hist. Pf , 511, R 4 ; after 
accidit, etc.,ib. r2; after vb. with 
future character, 615,r-3. 
sequester— heteroclite, 68,4. 
sequitur-with ut, 553,3. 
sertum— heteroclite, 68,3. 
servlre— with Dat., 346, r.2. 
seryus— omitted, 362,N.l. 
shortening— of penult, 70J* R *2.&; of vow- 
els, 716, 717. 

showing— vbs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with two Accs., 340; with Acc. and Inf., 
526, 527 ; with Nom. and Inf., 528. 

Si— with 5 in Wishes, 261 and n. 1 ; with- 
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out o in Wishes, j&.N.l; gig, s5d6s, 
SllltiS) with Impv., 869 ; in Indirect 
Question after vbs. of Trial, 460,1.6 ; in 
Iterative action, 566, 567 , sign of Con- 
dition, 590 and n 1 ; slquidem, ib . N 2, 
595.R 5; 8l nOn and nisi, 691; sin, 592; 
si modo, tamen, v6r0, 595 ,r 6; gi 
forte, ib. n 1, Concessive, 604, a. 1 ; with 
Inf., 635 , n 2. 

sibilants— 6, 2, A; suffixes with, 188. 
sic— coordinate with other particles, 482, 
4,N. ; correlative of gl ? 590, N.l. 

SlCUt— gives Assumed Reason, 602, n. 4. 
slgnificSre -with Inf., 527, R. 2. 
slgnum— in phrases with ut, 646 , n. 2. 
silentiO— as Abl. of Manner, 399, M l. 
similis— compared, 87,3; with Gen. or 
Dat., 359, R.l and n. 4. 
simul— as prep., 417,12; simul— simul, 
482,1 and N.l ; Temporal, with atque 
(Sc), as soon as. 661 563 ; Causal with 
Pr. and Pf., 564 and n.; withFut. and 
Fat. Pf., 565 and n. 
simulSre— With Inf., 627, R 2. 

8ln— use of, 692. strengthened by minus, 
etc., ib. R 

sine- position of, 413, R 1 ; as prep., 417, 
13 ; with Abl. Ger., 433, N. 2. 

8inere— with Inf., 423 , n.6, 553, 2,n.; with 
Ut, 532 .n1, 553,2. 

singular— in collective sense for PI., 204, 
n. 8 ; Voc. with PI. vb., 211.N.2 ; neut. 
sums up preceding PL, ib. n. 3; as a 
subj., combined with cum and another 
word, 285, n. 2. 

singuISre— in phrases with Inf , 422 , n 3; 

in phrases with nt, 553,4. 

8ingulus— with numerals, 295. 
slquidem— 590, n 2, 595, r 5. 
sinister— Comp, of, 87 ,i,r l. 

8 Is — strengthens lmpv., 269 

8istl— as copulative vb., 206, N.l. 

give— use of, 496 ; Blve— slve, ib. 2,595. 

r.4; or ib. N.l ; and geu, ib. n.3. 
smell— vbs. of, with Inner Object, 333,2, 
N.5. 

socer— and socerus, 32 ,i.n. 

S5d8s— strengthens Impv., 269- 
SOlSre— with Inf., 423,2 .n. 2; solitO, as 
Abl. of Respect, 398, N.l. 

80 llicitfirl— with Acc. and Inf., 533, R.l. 
851us — decl. of., 76 ; in pred. attrib., 325, 
r.6 ; nOn sOlum ged, etc., 482,5, and b.1; 
with qul and Subjv., 631,1. 


solvere— With Abl., 390.2.N.2. 
SOmniSre— with Acc. and Inf., 527 , b. 1. 
sonants— 6,2, B. 

80rtlt5— as Abl. of Manner, 399, N.l. 
Sotadean— verse, 816. 
sc uni— vbs. of, with neut. Acc. of Inner 
Object, 333,2, n.6. 

Specification— Gen. of, 361. 

SpectSre - With ex and Abl., 402 , b. 2. 
specus— heteroclite, 68,9. 
spSr&re— with Inf., 527 , b. 2; with Pr. 
Inf , 531 ; n.4. 

spSs - with ©St and Pr. Inf., 631.N.4 ; in 
phrases with Inf., 527, b.2; with ut, 
546.N.2; in Abl. of Respect, 398,N.l. 
splnter— defective, 70,B. 
sponte - defective.70,A. 

Standard— Abl. of, 402, 403 ; ex and AbL 
instead of Abl., 402, b.2 ; Abl. of, with 
ante or P08t, 403,n.4; Acc. of Extent 
for Abl., ib. n. 3 ; of comparison omit- 
ted, 297. 

Stfire— with Gen. of Price, 379; to abide 
by, with Abl., 401, n.6 ; to persist in, with 
Inf, 423, 2, n. 2. 

statuere— with in and Abl. , 385, r. l ; with 
Inf., 423,2, n.2 ; with nt, 546.N.1. 
status— in phrases with nt, 567.R. 
stem— 25,1, 132 ; Present, 114, 3, a, 133 ; 
Perfect, 114,3,6, 134; Supine, 114,3, c, 
135; Formation of Verb stem, 132-135; 
varies between Conjugations, 136; 
quantity of stem syllables, 714. 
stem-characteristic— 26, 120; euphonic 
changes in, 121, R. 
stlllSre— with Abl., 401, n.6. 

Studfire— with Dat , 346, R 2 ; with Dat. 
Ger , 429,1 and N.l ; with Inf., 423,2 , n. 
2 ; with nt, 546, N.l. 

BtudiOsus— with Gen., 374.N.5. 
Stultitia— in phrases with Inf., 422.N.2. 
SUSdSre— With Dat., 346.R 2, and n.2; 

with Inf., 423,2,n.2 ; with nt, 646, N.l. 
Sub— in composition, 9,4; vbs. cpd. 
with, take Acc. or Dat., 331, 347; with 
condicidne, etc., 399, N.3 ; usage of, as 
prep., 418,2. 

subesse— with Dat, 347, r.2; timOrem, 
with Acc. and Inf., 533, R.l. 
subject— 201 ; in Nom., 203 ; in Acc. with 
Inf., ib. b.1 ; forms of, 204 ; omitted, 
207; of impersonal vbs., 208,1, n. and 
2, N.l; Multiplication of, 285,17. ; Qualifi- 
cation of, 288, ff-; prolepsis of subj. of 
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dependent clause, 468; of Inf. omitted, 
627.R.3, 632, r.2 and n.2; Acc. and Inf. 
as, 636 ; attraction of pred. after Aoc. 
and Inf., ib. r.3. 

Subjective— Genitive, 363, 364; poes. pron. 
instead, 364- 

subjunctive— 112,4 ; early forms of, 130,4; 
Aorist forms of Pf. and Plupf., 131,4,6, 
2,3; Indie, for Deliberative, 254,n.2; 
with generic relatives, ib. r.6,626,R.; 
force of, 266 ; Indie, with vbs. of Possi- 
bility, etc., <6.r. • Ideal and Unreal, 266,1; 
Potential and Opt., ib. 2 Potential 
of Pr. and Fut., 267-269 ; Potential for 
Indie., ib. n.3 ; Potential of Past, 268 ; 
Potential of Past with vellem, etc., ib. 
n.1 ; Opt., 260; negs. of Opt., ib., parti- 
cles with Opt., 261 ; Impf. for Unreal 
wish, ib. n.2; in Asseverations, 262; 
as Imp v , 263, 267, 270, R., 272; as con 
cessive, 264 and n. ; tense relations of, 
277 ; with qu&m ut or qu&m qul to 
express disproportion, 298; in Delib- 
erative or Rhetorical questions, 265, 
466, 466; in Indirect questions, 467; 
after vb. with Fut. character, 516, 
r.3 ; Original in dependence, 519 ; 
with quod, a* to the fact that, 526, 2, n 3 ; 
in Final and Consecutive Sentences, 643, 
4 ; with ut for Inf., 667, N.l ; in Tem- 
poral Clauses, 660,2, 663,nn 4,5 ; in Iter- 
ative action, 587, n : in Contemporane- 
ous action, 572, 573, in Subsequent 
action, 577 ; with cum, 586, 688 ; in 
Relative Sentences, 627, 628 ; by Attrac- 
tion, 609,4, 629 ; after potiUB, 644.R.3; 
in 6. O., 660-662. 

gub llmia — ip pred. attrib., 325, R. 6. 

■ubolet— with Inf., 422, n.4. 

subordination— defined, 472; syntax of 
Subordinate Clauses, 504, ff. ; division 
of, 606-507; moods in, 608; Sequence 
of Tenses in, 609-519. 

subsequent action— syntax of Sentences 
of, 574-577; with Indie., 574-576 ; with 
Subjv.. 577. 

substantives— defined, 16,1, and b.1,n.1 ; 
inflection of, 17; division of, 18 ; gender 
of, 19, 20 ; mObilia, 21,2 ; epicene, ib. 
3 ; irregular, 67-71 ; heterogeneous, 
67 ; heteroclites, 68 ; metaplasts, ib, ; 
defective, 69 ; singulSria tantum, ib. 
A ; plflrfilia tantum, ib. B ; hetero- 


without suffixes, 183 ; adjs. and parts, 
used as, 204,nn. ; PI. of abstracts, ib. 
nn. 5,6; agreement of pred., 211 and 
rr.,nn. ; with several adjs. in Sg., 290, 
r.2 ; common surname in PI., 290, 
N.l ; verbal with Acc., 330.N.3, 337.N.5 ; 
verbal with Dat., 366.N.3, 367, 368.N.2 ; 
in Abl. Abs., 410, n. 5 ; with Dat. Ger., 
428, n. 6 ; with Inf. for Gen. Ger., ib. n. 
4 ; in phrases with Final Sentence, 646, 
r.2 ; in phrases with Consecutive Sen- 
tence, 667 and r. 

subter— vbs. cpd with take Acc., 331; 

as adv., 416 ; as prep., 418,2. 
■ubvenlre— with Dat., 347, r.2. 
succ6dere— With Dat., 347, r.2. 
8uccr6scere -with Dat., 347, r.2. 
Buccumbere— with Dat., 347, r.2. 
8uccurrere — with Dat., 347, r.2. 

BtldSre— with Abl. of Means, 401, N. 5. 
sufferre— Pf. of, 171 ,n.2. 

Suffixes— 180 ; primary and secondary, ib. 
N.l ; of substantives, 181; of adjs., 182: 
forming diminutives, 181,12, 182,12; in 
detail, 184-189 ; with vowels, 184 ; with 
gutturals, 186 ; with dentals, 186 ; with 
labials, 187 ; with ■, 188 ; with liquids, 
189 

SuffrfigSrI— with Dat., 346, r.2. 

Sul — decl. of, 102 and N.l; with -met, 
ib. n.2; with -pte, ib. n.3; circumlocu- 
tion for Part. Gen., 304,3, n.2; usage of, 
309, 520-522 ; complement of Inf., 309,3; 
is instead, i5. N.l ; with SUUS, ib. N.2. 
sultis— ' strengthens Impv., 269. 
sum— see esse. 

BUmmus— comparison of, 87,2 ; used par- 
ti tively, 291, b.2. 

Bupellex— decl. of, 44,5. 

Buper — vbs. cpd. with, take Acc. or Dat., 
331, 347; as adv., 416; as prep., 418,4 ; 
with Acc. Ger., 432, N.l ; with Abl. Ger., 
433 ; id quod, quam quod, 526,2,n.2. 
superare— with Abl. of Respect, 397, n.2. 
8upere88e— with Dat., 347, r.2. 
superior— 87,2 and 7. 
superiority — vbs. of, with Acc. of Re- 
spect, 397, n.2. 

superlative— in is8imU8, 86; in rimUB, 
87,1 ; in limus, »'&• 3 ; in entis8imu8, 
ib. 4 and 5; lacking, ib. 9; of parts., 89 ; 
of advs., 93; meaning of, varies with 
position, 291 ,b. 2.302; strengthened, 303; 
with qaam, quantum, qul, ib. r.2, 642, 


logs, ib. C ; formation of, 180, 181 ; 
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B.S; with qoisque, 318,2; with Part. 
Gen., 372; with preps., ib. b.2; with 
Ut, 642, b.2. 

BupersedSre— with Abi., 390,2, n.3. 
8Uperste8— with Gen. or Dat., 359, Rl. 
supine— 112,6; system, 114,3, c; formation 
of, 116,3, 121,3: stem, 136; in Abl. of 
Sep., 390,3.n.3, 436, n. 4 ; in Abl. of Re- 
spect, 397,1; with opus, 406, N.5; de- 
fined, 434; Acc. of, 436; Abl. of, 436. 
suppetiae — defective, 70, B. 

Supplex— with Dat., 346, N.5. 
supplicfire — With Dat., 346 , b. 2 and n.4. 
supra — with quam after a comparative, 
296, n. 3; with Abl. of Measure, 403 , n. 1; 
as adv., 416: as prep., 416,25. 
surds— 6,2,B. 

surname— common, in PI., 290 , n.1. 

Sfi8 — decl. of, 69. 

8U8C6ns6re— with Dat., 346, B.2. 
BUSCipere — With Acc. Ger., 430, n.1. 
sllspicari— With Acc. and Inf., 627, b.2. 
Stispicere— with Acc. and Inf., 627, b. 1. 
stispirfire— with Acc. and Inf., 633, b.1. 
8U8tin6re— with inf., 423, 2, n. 2. 
suu8 (08)— 102 ; syntax of, 309; emphatic, 
ib. 2 ; with prep, phrases, ib. 4; is in 
stead, ib. n. 1 ; annm quisque, ib. n.3; 
Bu5 tempore, ib. 4; with Gen. Ger., 
428, b.1 ; in dependent clauses, 621 ; 
SUOm with ut, 667, b. 
syllaba anceps— 741. 

syllables— division of, 10 ; names for, 11; 
open, 11, a.; close, ib . ; length of, 12; 
common, 13; quantity of final, 707-713 ; 
of polysyllables, 707-709 ; of monosyl- 
lables, 710-713. 
syllepsis— 690- 
synapheia — 728. 

syncope — 726-743 ; in Pf. forms, 131, ff. 

synecdoche— 696- 

synizesis— 727. 

syntax — defined, 201- 

systole— 722. 

T — sound of, 7 ; t-dass of vbs., 133, m. 
tftbes— heteroclite, 68,8. 
t&bo — defective, 70, A. 
taedet— with Gen., 377; with pronoun as 
subj., 377, b.2. 

taking — vbs. of, with two Accb., 340; Eud 
For Which given by Dat. or ad, ib. b.2; 
vbs. of Taking Away, with Dat., 347, B.5 ; 
with Acc. Ger., 430. 


t&lSris- and t&l&rius, 84,2. 
tfilis— with qul or ut and Subjv., 631,1 
and b.1. 

tam— with quam, quantum, qul, and 
superlative, 303, b, 2: with qul orut and 
Subjv., 631,1 and b.1. 
tamen — introduces contrast, 307.B.4; 
position of, 413,n.3; with sed, 486, n.3 ; 
syntax of, 490; with at, 488, n.2; em- 
phasizes adversative relatiou, 687,b.1 ; 
with tametsl, 604,b.3. 
tametsl— form, 603 and n ; usage, 604 
and bb. 

tamquam— with subst , 439, n 4 ; with 
Subjv. of Comparison, 602; with Indie., 
ib. N.1; to give an Assumed Reason, ib. 
n.4 ; with part., 666, n. ; tamquam Bl, 
602 ,n 4; coordinate with sic, 482, 3 ,n. 
tantl— as Gen. of Price. 880,1. 
tantldem— as Gen. of Price 380,1. 
tantU8— with qul orut and Subjv., 631,1 
and b.1; tantl, with vbs. of Rating and 
Buying, 380 ; tantl est, it « worth while , 
tb. Hi; tantum, with quam, quan- 
tum, qul, and superlative, 303, b.2 ; 
tantum, for Abl. of Measure, 413, n.2 ; 
n5n tantum sed, efc*. 482,5 ; tantum 
quod, 626, 2, n.2; tantum abest ut, 
662, B.1. 

taste— vbs. of, with Iuner Obj., 333, 2, N.5. 
teaching — vbs. of, with two Accs., 339 and 
nn.2,3. 

temperSre— with Dat., 346,r.2 and n.2 ; 
with n6, 648 , n. 1 ; temperfins, with 

Gen., 376.N.2. 

templum— omitted, 362, b. 3. 
temporal sentences— 669 688 . division 
of, 669 ; moods in, 660; Antecedent Ac- 
tion, 661-667; Iterative Action, 666, 667; 
Contemporaneous Action, 668-673; Sub- 
sequent Action, 674-677; with cum, 
678-688 ; general view of, 679 ; Temporal 
cum, 680; cum inversum, 681, Explic- 
ative cum, 682 ; Conditional cum, 683 ; 
Iterative cum, 584; Circumstantial 
cum, 686 688 ; Historical cum, 686; 
Causal cum, 686 ; Concessive cum, 687; 
cum— turn, 588 ; in O. O., 666. 
temptSre— with Inf., 423,2, n.2. 
tempus— with inf. or Ger., 428, n.2; tem- 
pore or in tempore, 394, r.; id tem- 
poris, 336, N.2 ; with Inf., 422, N.2 ; 
temper!, 411, n.i. 
tendency— suffixes for, 182,3. 
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tendere mantis— with Dat., 368 , n. 3. 
tendre— With Pf. part, to denote Main- 
tenance of Result, 238 ; memoria 
tene5,with Pr. Inf., 281,2, N.; (s6) with 
nS, 648.M.1; with quOminus, 649; 
with quin, 666,1; With Ut, 663,1; tenfirl, 
with Gen. of Charge, 378,R 1. 
tenses — 112,3; signs of, 114,2; formation 
of. 114, 116, 121 ; syntax of, 222-262 ; 
definitions, 223; of continuance, attain- 
ment, or completion, 224 ; Pr., 227-230; 
Impf., 231-234 ; Pure Pf„ 236-238 ; Hist. 
Pf., 239, 240; Plupf., 241; Fut., 242, 
243; Fut. Pf., 244, 246; periphrastic, 
240-261; in Letters, 262; of Indie., 276; 
of Impv., 278 ; Sequence of, 609 ; in 
Final and Consecutive Sentences, 643, 
8 ; in Relative Sentences, 622, 623 ; in 
6. O., 663-666; in Inf., 279, 663 ; of 
Subjv., 277, 664, 666 ; RepreseniatiG, 
664, n. 

tenus— position of, 413.R.1 ; usage of, as 
prep., 417,14. 
terminations of cases— 27. 
terra— in Abl. without in, 386, n.i ; ter- 
raeas Loc., 411, r.2. 
tertium— est with nt, 663,4. 
tGstis 68t— with Acc. and Inf., 627, R.2. 
thematic class of verbs— 133,1. 
thickness— how expressed, 335.R.1. 
thinking— \ bs. of, with two Noms., 206; 
with Object Sentence and quod, 623, 
626,1, n.7; with Inf., 627; vbs. of, at- 
tracted into Subjv. after quod, 641, n. 3; 
vbs. of, with quin, 666,2. 
threat— vbs. of, with Inf., 423, n.5. 
TIburl— as Loc., 411, r.1. 
time— adjs. of, in pred. attrib., 326, R. 6 ; 
suffixes for, 182,8; when , in Abl., 393; 
how long, in Acc., 336; within which, in 
Abl., 393; with per, 336, 393, R.l ; with 
tOtUB, ib. r.2; when = for which, ib. r.3; 
with hie, ille, ib. r.4; preps, for Abl., 
394 ; lapses of, with cum, 580.R.3; given 
by part., 666, 670,1. 

timfire— constr. of, 660 and n.1; with 
Inf., 423, 2 , n. 2. 

timor— est, with inf., 660 , n.5 ; timOrem 
Bttbesse, With Inf., 633, R.l. 
titles— position of, 676, r.4. 
tmesis — 726. 

tOtUB — decl. of, 76; in pred. attrib., 326, 
r. 6; with Abl. of Place Where, 388; with 
Time How Long, 393, R.2. 


towns -with Acc., 337: in Abl. of Place 
Where, 386; in Abl. of Place Whence, 391 ; 
in Loc.. 411 ; with preps., 337.N.3, 391, 
r 1 ; with appositives, 337, R.2, 386*R.l, 
391,r1, 411, r3. 
trftCtftttl-aa Sup.. 436, n. 
trade— suffixes for, 181,4. 
trfidere— with Acc. Ger., 430 , n. 1 ; with 
Acc. and Inf., 627, R.2. 
tradesman— suffixes for, 181,3. 
training— vbs. of, with Abl v 401 , n.1. 

trajection— 696. 

trfins— in composition, 9,4 ; vbs. cpd. 

with take Acc., 331; as prep., 416,26. 
transitive verb— defined, 213 ; used in- 
trans., ib u.a. 

transposition— of consonants, 9,8. 
tr8s — decl. of, 96. 

trial— vbs. of, with si,460,l,6; with im- 
plied protasis, 601. 
tribes— in Abl. of Origin, 396.N.2. 
tribuere-with ut, 663,2. 
tribUtum— heteroclite. 68,6. 
tricorporis — defective, 86,1. 
trlnl— 97,r.3. 
trltum— with Inf., 422, n.3. 
trochee— shortened by Iambic Law, 717; 
trochaic foot, 734; rhythm, 736; 
rhythms, 768-776. 

til— decl. of, 101 and n.1 ; synizesis in, ib. 
N.4; with met and -pte, 102,nn.2,3; ves- 
trl and vestrum, 304,2 and 3, 364,r.; 
poss. pron. for, 304,2,n.2; tul, vestrl, 
with Ger., 428, R l. 
tufirl— with Acc. and Inf , 627, R.l. 
tum— with subst., 439, n.4 ; with eti&m, 
478, n. 1 ; as coordinating particle, 482,1 
and Nl; tum— tum, 482,1 and n.1; 
cum— tum, 688; correlative of gl, 690, 

N.1. 

tttUB (OS)-101 and N 3 ; tuum with ut, 
657 , r; tul with Gen. Ger., 428, R.l. 

U— length of Final— 707,6. 
ubi— <w «oon as, with Indie., 661-663 ; 
Causal, with Indie., 6 64, n. 1 5 65 and n.1; 
with Iterative action, 666, 667 ; with 
Subjv., 667, n. ; Conditional, 690, n.3. 
Gllus —decl. of, 76 ; and quisquam, 107, 
3,n.2, 108; syntax of, 317. 

His — 416,27. 

ulterior— 87,8 ; ultimus in pred. attrib., 
326, r.6. 

ultimate— defined, 11. 
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flltrfi— with Abl. of Measure, 403 , n. 1; 
position of, 413, R.l; as adv., 415; as 
prep., 416,27. 

uncertainty— vbs. of, with quin, 555,2. 
understatement— definition of, 700. 
undertaking — vbs. of, with Acc. Ger.,430. 
flnimanus — defective, 85,2. 
unlikeness— of, with atqne (Sc), 643. 
unreal condition— 507; with Impf. of 
opposition to Past, ib. R.l ; with Indie, 
in Apod., ib- RR.2,3; in 6 0 , ib. r.4, 
659; Apod, in, after vb. requiring 
Subjv., 697, R.5; with absque, ib. N. 
linus— decl. of, 76, 95,n 1 ; PI. with pltt- 
r &lia tantum, 95 ,b.1 ; as distributive, 
97, b 3; with superlative, 303; with 
quldam, 313, b. 3; with quisquam, 317, 
l,N.l; with nfimO, nfillus, 317, 2, n. 3 : in 
pred. attrib., 325, R-6 ; with prep, for 
Part. Gen., 372, R.2; with qul and 
Subjv., 631.1. 
flnusquisque— 107, 5. 

Ujjjg—with name of Town, requires 
prep., 337, R.2, 386, R.l, 391, R.l, 411, R.3; 
with Appositional (ten., 361, N.l. 
urgfirl— with Gen. of Charge, 378.R.1. 
urging — vbs. of, with ut, 546- 
Usque— with Acc. of Motion Whither, 337, 
n. 4 ; usage of, as prep., 416,28. 

HSUS — with Abl., 406 ; with other constr., 
t6.N.5; as pred., ib. ; with Pf. part., 406, 
437 ,n. 2 ; in phrases with ut, 557, R. ; 
ttefl venit, with ut, 553,3. 

Ut— : in wishes, 261; with quam, to ex- 
press disproportion, 298, 631,3,r 1; 
omitted, 298, R.2 ; with potuit, to 
strengthen superlative, 303 ; ut— ita, 
482,4 ; after vbs. of Adding and Hap- 
pening, 525,1,n.5 ; in Final and Con- 
secutive Sentences, 543 ; ut nfin, ib. 4, 
645, r.2, 552; parenthetical, ib. r.3; 
Ut n8, 545, R.1, 546, R 3 ; after vbs. of 
Fear, 550 and n.1 ; to add restriction, 
552.B.3 ; after vb. of Causation, 553,1 ; 
after vbs. of Compelling and Permit- 
ting, ib. 2 ; after vbs. of Happening, ib. 
3 ; after impersonals, ib. 4 ; Explana- 
tory, 557 ; Exclamatory, 558 ; with 
magis quam, 557,n 2 ; ut prlmum, as 
soon as, with Indie., 561-563 ; Causal, 
664, n.; with Iterative sentences, 566, 
667 ; nisi ut, 567, n.2, 591.R.3 ; with el 
and Subjv., 602 ; with Subjv., to give 
an Assumed Reason, ib. n.4 ; Conces- 


sive, 608 and R.l ; with qul, 626, R.l ; 
after comparatives, 631, 3, R.l; with 
quiBque and superlative, 642, b. 2; prfi 
efi ut, as Causal, ib. r.4 ; ut qttl,^ith 
superlative, ib. r. 5 ; introduces O. O. 
after vbs. of Will and Desire, 652, R.l ; 
with part, to give Assumed Reason, 
666, n. 

liter, bag— decl. of, 44,2, 45, R.l. 

Uter, which — decl. of, 76, 106; quis for, 
300, N.; utrum as interrogative parti- 
cle, 468 ; in Indirect Question, 460, 2 , n. 

3 ; utrum, whether or no, 469, n.2. 
uterlibet— 108. 

uterque— decl. of, 108 ; with PI. vb., 211, 
r. 1, Ex. a, 292, R. ; to express reciprocal 
action, 221, R.l and 2 ; force of, £92 ; 
with Part. Gen., 371, R.l. 
uterum— heterogeneous, 32,1,n. 
utervls-108. 

fitl— with Abl., 407 and N.2,a; other 
constrs. of, ib. n. 3 ; with personal Ger., 
427, N.6. 

Utinam— in wishes, 261 and n. 1. 
utpote— with qul, 626 ,n. 1 . 

V— and u, 1.R.2 ; pronunciation of, 7- 
vaefire— with Dat., 346, n.2 ; attraction 
of pred. after, 535,R.3. 
vacuus— with Gen., 374, N- 8. 
vae— with Dat., 343,1, R.l. 
valdfi— very, 439.N.3 ; with quam and 
Indie., 467, n. 

valSre— with Inf., 423,2,n.2; with ut, 

563.1. 

validus— with Abl. or Gen., 405 , n.3. 
Vfis— heteroclite, 68,7. 
ye— usage of, 495 ; ye— V6, ib. n.2. 
vehementer— very, 439 , n.3. 
yel— with superlative, 303 ; usage of, 494; 
vel— vel, ib. 2 ; for example , ib. N.l ; as 
well as, ib. N.3. 

VOlle— conjugation of, 174 ; exact use of 
Fut. or Fut. Pf., 242, N.2 and r.3 ; has 
no periphrasis, 248, R., 531,n.3 ; velim, 
257,2 ; vellem, as Potential, 258 , n. 1 ; 
vellem, as Unreal, 261,b. ; with Subjv. 
for Impv., 270, N.2 ; with Pf. Inf. act., 
280,2.6, and N.l ; with Pf. Inf. pass., 

280.2, c,n. ; volSnB in pred. attrib., 
325, R-6; Sib! voile, 351.N.2 ; volenti 
est, 353, n.2 ; with Inf. or ut, 532, and 
n.3, 546, R.l ; with Inf., 423, 2, n.2 ; with 
Ut, 646, N.l. 
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velut— with Subjv., 608 ; with part, to 
give Assumed Reason, 666.N. 
velutsl— with Subjv., 602 
vOnfilif-with Abl., 404 ,n. 4. 
vfindere— with Gen. of Price, 379 ; bene 
vfindere, 380, 2. r. 

venire— omitted, 209 ,n 5 ; venit mihl 
in mentem, With Gen., 376, a.3; with 
Sup., 436, n.1; ventfLrus as adj., 438. 
N.; in sllsiflciOnem, with Nom. and 
Inf., 528, N.2 ; with Inf., 422 , n 6 ; OsQ 
venit) With Ut, 663,3. 
v§nlre— pa»a. of vfindere, 169,2,r.1; with 
Gen. of Price, 379. 
venter— deci. of, 44,2, 45,r.1. 
verbals — defined, 179,1; pred. agreement 
of, 211; subst. with Acc., 330, n. 3, 337, 
k.6; adj. with Acc., ib. N.4 ; in bills, 
with Dat., 366 , n. ; in gx, with Gen., 
375 ; formation of verbQ,lia, 191. 
verbs— defined, 16,4 ; conjugation of, 17 ; 
inflection of, 114 ; deponents, 113 ; per- 
sonal endings, 114; regular, 120, ff. ; 
classes of, 133 ; Stem or Thematic class, 
133,1.; Reduplicated Class, ib. II.; 
T-class, ib. III. ; Nasal class, ib. IV. ; In- 
choative class, ib. V.; i-class, ib. VI. ; 
mixed class, ib. VII. ; listof, 137-162; De- 
ponents, 163-166 ; Semi-deponents, 167; 
Irregular, 168-174; Defective, 176 ; form- 
ation of, 190-200; division of, 190 ; Ver- 
balia, 191 ; Denominative, 192 ; com- 
position of, 199, 200 ; Impersonal, 208; 
intraus. used personally, ib. 2; Concord 
of, 210, 211, 285-287 ; trans. and iu- 
trans., 213 ; trans. used as intrans., 
ib. r .a ; intrans. used as trans., ib. 
■R.b. 

verbum— with Appositional Gen., 361,1 ; 

in phrases with ut, 646, n. 2. 
verfirl— constr. with, 550 and n.1 : veri- 
tusas Pr., 282, n. ; with Inf., 423,2,n. 2, 
533, R.l. 

ygr laimi le — in phrases with Inf., 422, n. 

3 ; in phrases with ut, 553,4. 

V6r6— position of, 413, N.3 ; yes, 471, a,l ; 
with atque, 477.N.2 ; with Bed, 485, n. 3 ; 
syntax of, 487 ; with nisi, 591, r.4 ; with 
Bln, 592. 

verse— 745 ; methods of combining, 746 ; 
Italic, 765 ; Saturnian, 756 ; compound, 
820, 823. 

versification— 729-823; anacrustic scheme 
of, 739. 


versus— position of, 413, R.l; usage as 
prep., 416,29 ; versus Jtalicus—766. 
vertere— with Final Dat., 366, r. 2. 
vSrum— introduces contrast to demon- 
strative, 307, R.4 ; yes, 471.0,1; with 
etiam, 482,5 and n.1 ; syntax of, 486 ; 
with Inf , 422, n 3 ; with ut, 553,4. 
very— translations of, 439.N.3. 
vescl— w’ith Abl., 407 and n.2,« ; with 
personal Ger, 427, n. 5. 
vesper deel. oi, 68,10 ; in Abl. of Time, 
393, u 5; veBperI-37,5, 411.N.1. 

V ester— 101 and n. 3. 
vetftre— with Acc , 346 , n. 3 ; with Inf., 
423,2,nn.3 and 6, 632, N 1 and 2. 
vetUS— decl. of, 82,2; comp, of, 87,1,r.2. 
viS— as Abl. of Manner, 399, n.1. 
vicissim— gives reciprocal relation, 221, 
r. 2 ; as coordinating particle, 482,1, 
n.2. 

vidfire— with Acc. and Inf., 527, R^i; with 
Ut, 546, n 1 ; with n8, 548.N.1 ; with 
Direct Question, 467 , n. ; with two 
Noms. in pass., 206 ; vidOrl, and vi- 
d6tur, 528, R.2 ; vide, With Subjv. for 
Impv., 271, N.2, 548, n.3; vlderis, as 
Impv., 245, n. 

Vllis— with Abl. of Price, 404.N.2. 
vincere— with Abl. of Respect, 397.N.2 ; 

causam, 333.2 , r. 
violentus— and violfinB, 84, l. 

Virus— defective, 70, C. 

Vis— 70, D; with PI. vb., 211, R.l, Ex. a; vl, 
as Abl. of Manner, 399 , n.1. 

-Vis— with relatives, 111,3. 
vitium— with Epexegetical Gen., 361,2; 
with Inf., 422 , n.2 ; vitiO as Abl. of 
Manner, 399 , n.1. 

Vlvere— with Abl., 407,N.2,e. 

[vix]— 70,D; tuam vicem, 334.R.2. 
vocative — defined, 23,5; in I, 33, R.2 ; in 
adjs. of 1st aifd 2d Decl. ,'73; no syntax 
of, 201, R 1 ; Nom. instead, ib. r.2 ; in 
app., ib. r.3 : in pred., 211,r.3; Sg. 
with PI. vb., ib. n. 2; Nom. instead, 321, 
n.1; in pred. app., 325,R.l ; with 5 or 
pr5, 343,1,n.1. 

voice— 112,2, 212; act., 213; pass., 214; 
middle, 212 , n. 

voluntas— phrases with ut, 546, n.2; 

VOluntSte as Abl. of Manner, 399 ,n.1. 
VOlup — indeclinable, 85, C. 
vOmer— decl. of, 45 , r. 2. 
vowels — 2 ; sounds of, 3 ; phonetic varia- 
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tionB in, 8 ; weakening of, ib- 1 ; omis- 
sion of, ib . 2 ; epenthesis of, ib. 3 ; 
assimilation of, ib. 4 , quantity of final, 
707 ; suffixes with, 184- 
v5x— with Appositional Gen., 361,1. 
VUlgfi— as Abl. of Manner, 399, N.l. 
vultus — heteroclite, 68,6. 

Want— vbs. of, with Abl., 406 ; adjs. of, 
with Gen. and Abl., i£.N.3. 
warning— vbs. of, with ut, 646. 
weakening of vowels— 8,1, 701, r.2. 
weight — substs. of, with Gen., 369. 
will — vbs. of, with Inf., 280, 2, c, 423,2, 632; 
sequence after vbs. of, 615, b. 3 ; ut in- 
stead of Inf. after, 632,n.1-4; with Final 
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sentence, 646 ; with Inf. instead, ib. B.l; 
with simple Subjv., ib. B.2. 
wishes— in Subjv., 260, 261; apodosis 
omitted with, 601. 

without— translated by ut nfin, 652,b.4; 

quin, 666 ; cum n5n, 687, r.2. 
wonder — constr. with vbs. of, 642.N.1. 
words— Formation of, 176-200. 

Y— 1,r. 3; length of final, 707.3. 
yes— trans. of, 471, a and c. 
yielding— vbs. of, with Dat., 346. 

Z— when introduced, 1 ,b. 3 ; sound of, 

ib. N. 

zeugma -890. 


SYNTAX OF INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS. 


The syntactical usage of individual authors is treated as follows: 


Accius— 368. N.l; 626,1, N.l. 

Afraniub — 498, N.l. 

Apuleius— 336.N.1 ; 365, n.; 406, n. 3; 498, 
N.l ; 691 , n. 3; 607, n. 3 ; 626, N.l. 

Caelius— 674,n. 

Caesar- 208.2.N.2 ; 209, N.5 ; 228.N.1 ; 239, 
n.; 260, N.l and 2; 260; 280,2 ,c,n.; 286, 
N.2; 286.3, n.; 311,1,b 2 ; 323, N.l ; 324; 
335 , n.; 336,n.2; 337, n.1; 341, n.2; 349, R.5; 
364.N.2; 356, n. 2 and 3; 368, N.3; 369 ,n.1; 
369. n.2 ; 372, n. 2 and 3 ; 374, N.l and 9; 
375 , n.2; 381, n.4; 386, n.; 391, n.; 395, n.2; 
401.N.7; 407, n. 2, d ; 410, N.4; 413, R.1; 415; 
416,2,3.8 15,16,19,22, and 24; 418,2; 422, 
n.2; 423, n. 2 and 3; 427 , n.2; 429.n 1; 432, 
N.l; 435 ,n.2; 436, n.1 ; 443, N.3; 468, N 1; 
460,2, n. 1 and 2; 467.N.; 475 , n.3; 476, n. 6; 
478,n. 2 ; 480. N.2 and 3; 482.3 ; 482.5 , r. 2 
and n.1 ; 496, n.1; 503; 512, n. 1 ; 613, n. 1 
and 2; 526.2 n.3; 527.R.3; 528, n.1 ; 538, 
n.4; 641, n. 1 and 3; 642 , n. 1; 545,R.l; 649 ,n. 


1 and 2 ; 563, N.2 and 3 ; 667.N. ; 569, N.l ; 
571 , n.3; 591, r. 2 and n.2; 602,n.5; 615, n.; 
616,1. n. 1 ; 626.N.1; 627.R.2; 636,N.l; 644, 
b.3; 647.N.2; 650, n.; 666, n. 

B. Hisp. — 407,N.2,d ; 418,8. 

B. Afr. — 407, n. 2, d ; 417,7. 

Cato— 285.N.2 ; 394,3, n.1: 401.N.7; 407.N.2; 
417,7; 418,4; 437.N.2; 477.N.5; 548.N.3; 
574, n. 

Catullus- 207,n.; 236, n.; 380; 417.3: 464, 
n.2; 465, n.; 458, n l ; 477.N.5; 480.N.3; 
546 , n.3; 567, N; 644, n.2. 

CEL8US-602.N.4. 

Cicero— 204, N. 7 ; 206.N.1 ; 209, n. 3 and 5 ; 
211, R 4 and n.3, 214,r.2 ; 228,n.1 ; 239, 
n.; 242, R 3 ; 245, n.; 250. n. 1 and 2 ; 262, 
N ; 264, R. 6 and nn 1,2 ; 267.N.1 ; 261 ; 
269; 271,2. n 2 ; 280.2, c,n.; 286, n.2; 
293. n. ; 298, N.l ; 299, N.l ; 301 ; 311. 
1 ,b. 2 ; 318, N.l; 319 , n.2 ; 323.N.1 ; 324; 
336, n. 2 ; 337.N.1.2, and 4; 341 , n.2 ; 


343, N.l ; 346, N.l and 2 ; 347, b.2 ; 349, 
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B.6; S61.n 1; 362.x.; 354.x 2 ; 366. R 3 
and x.3 ; 367 ; 388.X.3 and 5 ; 361x1 ; 
362.N.1 ; 364.x. 1 ; 369.X.2 ; 372.X.2 and 3 ; 
374.x. 1,2,4, and 5 ; 376.X.2 and 3 ; 376, R 
1,2, and 3; 380,l,x.l and 4; 383, x.l; 386, 
x.l; 386.x.; 390.2,x.2 and 3; 391.x.: 396, 
x.l and 2; 396.X.1: 398, x.l; 403, x. 4; 406, 
x.6 ; 407.x. 2 ,d ; 410.x. 4 ; 411, R.l and 2, 
and x.l ; 413.R.1 ; 416.1,2,3,5,7.13,14.15, 
16,19.24,25,28. and 29 ; 417.1, x.3 and 14 ; 
418.4; 422.X.2.3, and 5 ; 423, x.2 and 3 ; 
427.x. 2 and 5 ; 428.R 2 and x.l; 429, x.l; 
432.X.1 ; 436, x.l ; 436.x. 1; 438,x.; 439, x. 
2,3 and 4 ; 443, x.3 ; 453.X.1 ; 457,1.x 1 
and 2. 2 and x.; 458.X.1 ; 459.X.1 ; 4604, 
x.2 ; 467.x. ; 476.X.5 ; 477.X.4 and 5; 478. 
x.2 ; 480, R.l and x.3 ; 481 , n.; 482,1,n. 1 
and 2, 2, 3, and 5, r. 2 and n. 1 ; 484, x.l 
and 2; 486, x.l and 2; 486.x.; 488.X.1 and 
2; 489,x. 1 ; 491.x.; 493. x. 1 ; 494, x.l; 
496; 496.X.1; 497; 498,x.3,4,6 and 8; 601; 
603 ; 511, R. 4 ; 513. R-l and xx.1,2 ; 625,1, 
x.l and 4, 2, x.2 and 3 ; 527.R.1 and 3, 
and x.2; 628, x.l and 2 ; 632,x.land3; 
633.R.1; 636.X.1; 538, x.4; 541,x.l,2,3 and 
6; 642, R. and x.l ; 543.N.3 ; 548, x.3 ; 649, 
x.l, 2 and 4; 560,n. 1,2 and 5; 663.1 : 666, 
R.l ; 663,x.2,3,4 aDd 5 ; 667, x.; 669, x.l; 
571,x.2 and 3 ; 673, x.2 ; 674,x.; 676.X.1; 
577.X.4 and 5 ; 680, x.3 ; 690, x.l; 691.R.4 
and x.2; 602, x.5 ; 604, R.2; 606, x.; 606, x. 
1; 608 ; 616, x.; 616,1, x.2, and 2, x.; 617, 
x.l; 626.X.1; 627, R.l and 2; 636, x.l and 
2 ; 636, x.l ; 643, x.4 ; 644, R.3 ; 647, x.2; 
666, x.; 677,x. 

Columella— 692.x. 

Corxificius — 439, n. 3 ; 600, R.; 649, x. 4. 
Curtius— 416,16 ; 632, x.l. 

Diotts— 646, R.l. 

Ennius— 411, R.2 ; 476,x. 5. 

Florus— 467.x ; 626, 2, x.2. 

Froxto— 526, 2, x.3. 


and 2 ; 460,2,x.3 ; 477, x.8 ; 480, x.l ; 482, 
3; 498, x.l ; 600, R.; 626,1, x.l, 2.X.2; 633. 
R.l ; 636.x. 1 ; 638.X.5 ; 641, x.5 ; 663, x.3; 
669.X.1 ; 691, R- 2 : 692.x. : 616.1.X.2 ; 644. 
x.2. 

Juvenal— 602, x 4 ; 605, n. 

Livy— 204, n. 8 ; 209,x.3 ; 211, R.l, Ex. a. x. ; 
247, x.l ; 249.x.: 260, x.l and 2; 286. Ex. 
3 and n. 2 ; 293.x ; 311,1 , r.2, 2,n.: 317, n. 
1; 319.X.1 ; 323.X.1 ; 336, x. ; 337.X.4; 
338.x. 1; 346, x.2 ; 347.R/2 ; 360,1.x.; 361. 
X.l ; 363.x. 2 ; 366.x. 2 ; 369, x.l and 4 ; 
363, R.l ; 366, R.l; 371,N.; 372 . n. 1 and 4; 
373, R l ; 374, N.2 and 3 ; 383, x.l ; 386.x. 
1 ; 390,2, x.3 ; 391.R 1 and x.; 396, x.l ; 
399 , n. 1 and 3 ; 401 , n. 2 and 6 ; 403 , n.3 ; 
406, n. 3; 410, x 2,3, and 4; 411. R-l and 
x.l ; 413, x.l ; 416 . 416,2,7,15,16.22,23, 
24, and 28 ; 417,1.8,10,11, and 14 ; 418.2, 
and 4 ; 423, x.2 ; 427 , n. 2 ; 429.2 and N.1; 
430, x.l ; 436, x 2 ; 436, x 1 ; 437, x.2 ; 438, 
N. ; 439, x.3 and 4 ; 442, x.3 ; 443, x.4 ; 

467.1, x.3; 468, x.l; 460, 2, x.3 ; 467, X. ; 
477, x.4, 5 and 9 ; 478, x.l and 2 ; 480, x.3 ; 

482.1. x.l, 2 and 5 , r. 2 and x.l; 497 ; 408, 
n. 1, 3, and 8 ; 602, n.3 ; 603 ; 613,n. 1 and 
2 ; 626,1 , n. 1 and 7 and 2 , n. 2 ; 632, x.l ; 
636, x.l ; 641, N 2 and 5 ; 642, R. and n.2; 
543, n. 3 ; 646, R.l ; 649, x 1 ; 660, x.5 ; 665, 
2 ,n.; 657, R and x.2 ; 563 , n. 2, 3, and 5 ; 
667, x.; 669, x.l ; 570, x 4 ; 571,x.6 ; 576, 
x.2 ; 577, x.3, 4, and 5 ; 597,R.5 ; 602, x.5; 
616, x. ; 616,1, x.l and 2, and 2,x. ; 626, x. 
1 ; 636, x.2 ; 636.X.1 ; 644 , r. 3 ; 661.R.1 ; 
666,x. ; 687- 

Lucan— 264,x. L; 468 , n.1. 

Lucilius— 383,1, n. 2; 496, x.l. 

Lucretius— 372, n. 2 ; 383,1, x.2 ; 406, x.3 ; 
406, x.6; 422, x.4 ; 469, x.l ; 480, x.2 ; 482, 
l,x.l ; 496, x.l ; 500, R. ; 626,1, x.l ; 633, 
R.1 ; 664, x.l ; 571, x.4 ; 606, x.l ; 636, x.l. 

Martial— 280, 2, 6, n.1 . 


Gaiub— 626, 2, n.3. 

Gellhjs— 680, x.3. 

Hirtius-423,x. 2 ; 632, x.l. 

Horace— 211, R.l, Ex.a.N.; 271,2,n.2 ; 301 ; 
346, x.2 ; 361, x.l ; 416,5,17,19, and 21; 
417,8 ; 418,4 ; 421, x.l, c; 422, x.4 ; 427, x. 
2; 439, x.3 ; 464.X.2 ; 457, x.2 ; 468, x.l 


Nae vi us— 633, x.l. 

Nepos — 249, x. ; 260, x.2 ; 366, R.3 ; 408, x.2, 
c ; 416,10 ; 513, x.l ; 636, x.l ; 666, 2, x. ; 
571, x.4 ; 606 , n. ; 606, x.l ; 687- 

Ovid— 270, x. ; 280, 2,6, x.l ; 349.R.5 ; 364, 
n.1; 401, n. 7; 411, r. 2 ; 416,7; 417,7; 427, 
X.2; 494, x.3 ; 626, l,x.; 646, R.1; 616, x.2. 
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Petbonius— 207,n. ; 625,1, n.1. 

Plautus— 206, n. 1 ; 211, R.l, Ex.a,N.; 270, 
N.l ; 330 , n. 3 ; 336, N.l ; 347, R.2; 357 , n; 
358, n. 1 ; 361, N.l; 374 ,n. 1,2,3, and 5; 
375, N.3 ; 383,1 ,n. 2, and 3 , 398 , n. 2 ; 406, 
N.6; 407, N.2; 411,R.l ; 415; 416,6,7,16, 
19,21, and 24; 417,7; 418,4; 422 , n.2 ; 
439, n.3 ; 454, n.2 ; 455, N. ; 467, n. ; 476, N. 
Sand 5 ; 477 , n. 1 and 6 ; 478 , n 2 ; 487, 
N.l ; 494, N.l and 6 ; 496, N 1 ; 498 , n 3 ; 
502, n.3; 525, 1,n 4 and 2 ,n 2 ; 533, R 1 ; 
538, n. 1 and 3 ; 541 , n.1 ; 545, R 1 ; 546, 
N.3 ; 548, n.3 ; 549, n.2 ; 563, n.3 ; 569, n. 
1 ; 571, n. 5 ; 576, N.l; 577, N.5 ; 580 , n. 1 
and 3 ; 597 , n.; 602, n 5 ; 610, n.1 ; 615, n.; 

626, n.1 ; 643, n.3 ; 677, n. 

Pliny Maior— 381.n 3 ; 398, n 2, 460, 2, m 3; 

467, n.; 482,2; 498,l,N.l ; 592 ,n. 

Pliny Minor— 209,n.5 ; 252, n.; 418,4; 460, 

2, n.3 ; 538, n.5 ; 548.N.3; 602, N 4; 605,n ; 

616.1, N.2. 

Pollio — 410, N.3. 

Propertius— 406, n. 3; 421,N.l,c ; 457, 1 ,n 2, 
458, n. 1; 480.N.2 and 3; 498, N.l. 

Qu ADRIG ARIUS— 407 .N.2, 6 . 

Quintilian— 359,n. 5 ; 406, n.3; 512,n.1 ; 

525. 2, n.2 ; 538.N.5 ; 602.N.4; 604, B.2; 

627, R.l. 

Sallust— 207, n.; 208,2,n. 2 ; 247, N.l; 250, 
N.l; 280,2 ,c,n. ; 285, N.2; 288, 3,n.; 311,1, 
b.2; 323,n.1; 338, n.1; 347, r.2 ; 349, R.4; 
353, n.2; 356,n.3 ; 359, n. 1 and 5; 369 , n. 
2 ; 372,n. 2 and 3 ; 374, N.l, 3, and 8 ; 390, 

3, n.1; 391,n.; 407, n.2, d; 410, N.l, 2 and 4; 
416,2,4,7.16.20 and 24 ; 417,7; 418,4; 423, 
N.2; 428, R.2; 435 , n.2 ; 436, n.1 ; 437.N.2; 
439, n.3; 460.2, n.1; 467,n.; 475, n. 3; 476, 
N.5; 478, N.2; 480, N 3; 482,3 and 5,R.2aud 
n.1; 488, n. 2; 491, N. ; 496, N.l ; 501; 503; 

512, n.1; 513.N.1; 525, 2, n 2, 532, n. 1 ; 538, 
N.l; 538, N.l; 541, N. 2 and 3, 542, N 1; 545, 
R.l; 548.N.3 ; 563 , n. 2 ; 569, N.l ; 591, R 2 ; 
604.R.2; 616,1, N.l and 2 ; 626 , n 1 ; 636, 

N.l. 

Seneca— 374, n.3 ; 616, 1, n.2 ; 635, n.2. 
Seneca Rhetor— 445,n. 

Suetonius — 349.R. 5 ; 407, n. 2, c; 416,22; 

513. N.1; 542, R-; 546, n.3; 577.N.5 ; 602, 
N.4 ; 665, N.2. 

Tacitus— 208, 2, n.2 ; 209, n. 3; 211, R.l, E x. 
a,N.; 254, N.l; 285,Ex.3 and n.2; 346,n. 

Di( 


3; 353, n.2; 354, n. 2; 856, N.2; 359, N.5; 364, 
N.l ; 372 , n.2; 876, R.1 ; 890,3.n. 1 ; 401.N.6 
and 7 ; 407 , n. 2, a ; 410 , n. 2 and 4 ; 411 , n. 
1; 416,10.16.23 and 24; 417,3 and 12; 
423 , n. 3; 428, R.2 and n. 4 ; 432, N.l; 437, 
n.2; 442, n.3; 443, N.4 ; 460,2,n. 3; 475, 
N.l; 476 , n.5; 477, n.4 ; 480, n. 3 ; 482,2,3 
and 5 , n.1 ; 484,n.2 ; 493, n 2 ; 496. n. 1 ; 
497 ; 513, N.l ; 525,1 , n. 7, and 2,N.2and3; 
532 , n.1 ; 538, n. 5; 542, R. and n.l; 546, 
N 3 ; 563 , n 2,3 and 5 ; 567 ,n. ; 569, n 1 ; 
571, N.l and 3; 573, N.l ; 575 , n 2 ; 576, N. 
1 ; 602, n 4 ; 604,r 2 ; 605, n. ; 616,1, n.2; 
635, n.2; 647, n.2; 666, n • 687. 
Terence— 211, R 1, Ex. a , n ; 271, n.2; 285, 
n.2 , 337, n 4 ; 358, N.l ; 361.N 1 ; 383,1, 
N.2. 399, N.l ; 407, N.2 ; 411, R 2 ; 415; 418, 
1,8, and 28; 423.N 2 ; 428 ,r 2; 439, R 3 ; 
454, n 2 ; 455, n. ; 482 5. R 2 ; 487, N 1 ; 489, 
N. , 494, N.l ; 496, N.l and 2 ; 498, N.3 ; 502, 
n. 3 ; 525,1, N.l ; 533, R.l ; 541, N.l ; 545, 
R.l ; 549, N 2 ; 569 , n 1 ; 571, n 4 ; 574, n. ; 
576, N.l; 578, N.; 580, N.l and 3; 597, 
n. ; 610, N 1 ; 615, N. ; 626, n 1 ; 644, N.2 ; 
677, n. 

Tibullus — 455, n. : 457,1, N.2 ; 458, N.l : 
498 , n.1. 

Valerius Maximus — 285, n. 2 ; 432, N.l ; 

460. 2, n.3 ; 538.N 5 ; 577, N.5. 

Var uo—418,7,15, and 23 ; 422 , n.4 ; 427, N. 

2 ; 437, n.2 ; 449, R.3 ; 574, n. ; 606, N.l. 
Vatinius— 606,n.1. 

Velleius— 209, n.5 ; 285, n.2 ; 349, r.5 ; 391, 
n.; 460, 2, n.3; 513, n.2. 

Vergil — 211 R.l, E x.«,n.; 230, n.2; 269; 

276. 2, N.2 ; 301 ; 336, n. 1 ; 348, N.2 ; 374, 
N.3; 383.1, N.2 and 3; 390, 2 , n 4 ; 411.R. 
2 ; 417,3 ; 421, N.l, c ; 422 , n 4 ; 442, n. 3 ; 
443, N.l ; 458 , n.3 ; 477, N.5 ; 480, N.2 ; 482, 
1,n 1 and 2 ; 485 , n.3; 525, 1,n 1 ; 542, n 

1 , 546, n.3 ; 563, N.2 ; 591, R 2 , 644, n 2. 
Vitruvius— 353, n.1 : 386, n ; 416,5 and 25; 

418,3 ; 439 n. 3 ; 536, N.l ; 549, N.2 ; 571, 
n.4. 

The Historians— 209, n.5 ; 211,r1,Ex.5; 
214, r. 2; 363, R.l ; 391 , n. ; 484, n. 2; 485, 
N.l; 487, N.l; 491; 501 , n.; 567, n.; 628, b. 
The Poets— 211, R.l, E x. a, n. and r. 4; 217, 
N.l and 2; 230 , n. 2 ; 241, N.l ; 261 ; 269 ; 
270 ; 271, 2, N.2 ; 280,2,6 and n.2 ; 290,N. 
2 ; 295, n.; 296, N.l, 3, and 4 ; 321, N.l; 332, 

2, n. 2 and 3 ; 333, 2 , n.6 ; 336, N.3 ; 337, N. 
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1 and t ; 338 , n1 and 2 ; 346 , n.6 ; 860,1, 
n.; 351, N.l ; 362 , n. ; 364, n. 2 ; 368 ; 361, 
N.l ; 362, N.l ; 373, B.l ; 374,n.1,3,6,8, and 
10; 375; 383,1, N.l ; 386 ,n.1 ; 386, n.; 390, 
3, N.l and 2; 391 , n .; 394, 3, N.l ; 396, N.l 
and 3; 397, n. 2 ; 401,N.4and6: 404 , n 1, 
407, n. 2, « ; 413, R.l and 3, and N.l ; 416, 
14, and 20 ; 417,6,12, and 24 ; 418,3 and 
4; 421, N.l; 427, n.5 ; 428, N.2 and 3; 
436, N.l ; 436, N.l and 3 ; 437, n 1 ; 439, N. 
2; 440, b.; 446, n.2 ; 449,b.3 ; 454, n 3 ; 

457.1, n.3; 460, 2, n.2 ; 467, n ; 476.n. 2,3, 
and 6 ; 477 , n. 4 ; 482,3 ; 488, N.l and 2; 
496 , n. 2 ; 496, N.l ; 498, N.l and 5 ; 602 , n. 
1; 626,1,n.7 ; 527, n. 2 ; 532, N.l and 6; 
636, u. 3 ; 636 , n 2 ; 538, n. 5 ; 646, B.2 and 
N.3 ; 552. R 2 ; 591 , n. 2 ; 604, R. 2 , 617, N. 
2; 631, 2, N.l , 683 

The Comic Poets— 211. R 1, Ex. a, n.; 228, 
N.l; 242 , n.2; 243 , 244,n.1 ; 247.N2; 

263. 2, n. ; 267,n. ; 269; 280, 2,c n.; 346, n 1; 
361, N.l; 406, N.2; 416,4; 443 , n. 4 ; 453, 
N.l and 2; 467 , n.; 468, n ; 477.N.3 ; 553,1; 
617, n.2. 

Later Probe— 211, R.l, Ex. a, n; 217, N.l 
and 2; 221 , b.2 ; 269; 361, n. 1 ; 372, n. 3; 
374, N.l and 3; 375; 386 , n.; 390, 2, n.3; 
404, n. 1 ; 413, n. 1 ; 415 ; 416. 20, 23, 25, and 
27; 417,6; 427 ,n. 6; 428, N.l, 2, and 3; 
449, R.3; 460,1, a; 467 , n.; 476, n.5; 477, n. 
4; 628, R. 2 and n.4; 535, R.3; 538, n.5; 
546, R. 2; 555,2,n. ; 569, N.l. 
Anteclassical Latin— 211, n.I and 2; 220, 
n. 2; 221, R.2; 241, N.l; 248, N.l; 264 , n.2; 
257.N.1; 260; 261, n.2; 271, 1,n . 1 and 2, 
and 2, N.l and 2; 272, 3 , n.; 280,2, a.R.2; 
293 , n.; 296, N.l; 301; 303; 309 , n. 2; 319, 
N.l; 330, N.2 ; 339, N.l; 341 ,n. 2; 346, n.2; 
347.R.1; 350. 1,n.; 373.R.1; 374, n.4 ; 376. 
n. 2 ; 383,1, N.2; 386, N.2; 390,2, N.l; 390, 
N.3; 391.R.2 and n.; 395, N.2; 397, N.2; 
399, N.l; 403 ,n.3; 407, n.2; 408, n. 6; 410, 
N.l, 4, and 5; 413, R.1; 416, 10, 12, 16, 23, 
24, and 27; 417,2,9, and 10; 421, N.l; 
422,N.2and4; 423. n. 2 and 3; 427 , n.2; 
428. n.I; 429, N.l; 430, N.l; 432, N.l; 433, 
n.2; 436, n.I and 4; 437 , n.2; 439, n.3; 442, 
n.3; 443,n. 1 and 4; 444,1 , n. 2; 454, N.l and 
5; 456 , n.; 467,1, N.l, 2, and 3, and 2 ,n.; 
459, n. 2; 475.N.1; 476, N.l, 2, and 5; 479, 
N.l; 480, N.l; 482,1, N.l, and 5, N.l; 487, 
n. 2; 488, N.l; 495, N.l; 498 , n. 5, 6, and 7; 
600; 503; 613 , n.I; 625,1, n. 2, 6, and 7, and 


637, n. 2; 641, N.6; 642, R. and n.2; 546, 
n. 3; 649, N.4; 660, N.l and 2; 663,3, N.; 
667 , b.; 663, n 1,2, and 5; 564 ,n.1; 671, 
n. 2, 3, and 5; 574 , n.; 676, n.I; 677, N.l; 
680 , n.3; 691, b. 2 and n.2; 802, n.5; 614, 
n. ; 617, N.l and 2; 626, Nl. and 2; 627, 
R.l; 634 , n.; 636,n.1; 661, b.1. 

Classical Latin- 220, n, 1 ; 241, N.l ; 260 ; 

263, 2. n.; 269 ; 270,n. ; 282,n.; 286, Ex.3 ; 
301; 303; 309.N.2; 318.N.2 ; 830 , n. 2; 339, 
N.l and 4; 342 ; 343, N.l: 346, N.2; 347.R.1; 
348, R.2; 366.R.2; 869.N.4; 363 ,n.; 374, 
n. 1,2, 3,4, 5, and 9 ; 381.N.1 ; 383,1 ; 386, 
r 1 and n.I, 2, and 8 ; 390, 2, N.l, and 2 ; 
391, R.l ; 393 . b 5 ; 394, N.l ; 398 ; 899, N.l; 
401 , n. 2 and 6 ; 403 , n. 3 and 4 ; 407 , n.2; 
408, n.6 ; 410, n 1,2,5 and 6; 413.R.3; 410, 
9,12,16,23, and 29 ; 417.9 and 11 ; 421.N. 
1 and 2 ; 422 , n. 4 ; 423.N.4 ; 429,1 and 2; 
430, Nl; 432.Nl; 437,1; 438 ,n.; 439,n.3; 
442, n 3 ; 444,1, N.2 ; 449.R.3 ; 460,1, N.l. 
and 2, n.3: 467,n.; 476.N.2; 477.N.8; 479, 
n.I, 482, 4, n ; 494,n. 2 and 8; 498.N.3 and 
4; 500, R-; 501 , n.; 502.N.1; 503 ; 511, R.1; 
626,1, n.I ; 528.R.2, and N.l ; 532 ,n. 1,3, 
and 4; 635,R.3; 537 , n.2; 538, n. 2 and 8; 
641 , n.I and 2; 545.R.1; 646 , n.3; 649.N.1; 
666; 671, n.2; 602.N.1; 610, n. 1 ; 631, 3,b. 
1; 643.N.3 : 644.R.3; 651, R.l. 
Post-classical Latin— 211, b.2 ; 239,n.; 
241, n.2 ; 247.N.1; 251, n.2; 264, b. 6, and 
n.2 ; 257, n.I ; 271, 2, n. 2 ; 292.N.; 296.N. 
land 2; 298, N.l; 299.N.2 ; 301; 309, 
n.2 ; 319.N.1 ; 330.N.4 ; 333, 2, n.6 ; 337, 
n.I and 2 ; 338 , n. 2 ; 339, N.l and 3 ; 
346, n.2; 349, R. 5 ; 356, n. ; 366, b.3; 
362, n.I and 2; 366, R.2 ; 374 , n. 2 and 3; 
378, R.4; 380,1 , n.2; 390, 3, n.I ; 391, N. ; 
393, R 5 ; 397, n. 2; 398, N.l: 399 , n.2 : 403, 
N.4; 405, N.3; 407.N.2; 408,n. 6 ; 410, N.l, 
2,3, and 5 ; 411, B.l; 416 ; 416.7,10,12,14, 
16,17,18, and 22; 417,7; 418,4; 422 ,n. 2,4, 
and 5 ; 423, n. 2 and 3 ; 431 , n.I and 3; 
432, N.l ; 433; 435 , n.I; 436, n.I; 437, n.I; 
438, N. ; 439, N.2 and 3 ; 479, N.l and 2 ; 
480 , n.I ; 482,1, N.l and 2, 3,4 ,n., and 6, 
N.l and 2 ; 494 , n. 2 ; 498, N.l, 3, 6, and 8; 
503 ; 513, n.2 ; 525,1,n.7, and 2 ,n.2; 628, 
b.2; 532, n.I; 541, N.l; 643 , n. 3; 646, R.l; 
646 , n.3; 649, n.2; 663, 2, n. and 4 , b.2 ; 
667, n.2 ; 663, n. 4 and 6; 573 , n.2 ; 676, n. 
2; 590, Nl; 595, R.O ; 602, n.5 ; 606, N.; 


2,n. 2, and 3; 627 , b.3; 528, n.I; 536, n.I; 


606, N.l ; 616, 2 , n. ; 626, 1,b. and2,R.; 626, 
n.I ; 669 ; 677, n. 
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THE GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES 

UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF* 

BASIL L. aiLDERSLEEVB AND GONZALEZ LODGE 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK PROPESSOR OF LATIN 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

WITH THE COOPERATION OF 

MOSES S. SLAUGHTER and THOMAS FITZ-HUGH 

PROFESSOR OF LATIN PROFESSOR OF LATIN 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE PREPARATORY SERIES 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. (School Edition.) By Professors 
Gildersleevk and Lodge, vi + 330 pages. Price 80 cents. 

A First Book In Latin, by Charles W. Bain, late Head Master 
of the Sewanee Grammar School in the University of the South, 
Professor in South Carolina College. 344 pages. Price 75 cents. 

Caesar’s Gallic War, by Harry F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks, Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn. 606 pages. Price $1.25. 

Writing Latin. Book One — Second Year Work. By J. Edmund Barss, 
Latin Master, Hotchkiss School, Connecticut. 87 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Writing Latin. Book Two — Third or Fourth Year Work. By J. Ed- 
mund Barss. 172 pages. Price 75 cents. 

Cicero’s Orations, by Robert W. Tunstall, Classical Master in 
Tome Institute, Maryland, xxxiv + 585 pages. Price $1.20. 

Selections from Ovid, by James N. Anderson, Instructor in Vander- 
bilt University. 270 pages. Price $1.00. 

Latin Composition, intended for highest classes in secondary schools or 
for the first year in college. By Professors GiLDERSLEEVEand Lodge. 
Cloth. Price 75 cents. Key, price 60 cents. 


NepOS, by Alexander L. Bondu^ant, Professor in the Univ. of Miss. 
Sallust, Catilina, by D. A. Penick, Instructor in the Univ. of Texas. 
Vergil’s Aeneid, by Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Professor in the Univ. of Va. 


THE COLLEGIATE SERIES 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. (Third Edition, 1894.) Revised and 
enlarged. By Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge. x + 550 pages. 
Price $1.20. 

Exercises for Translation into Latin Prose, by J. Leverett Moore, 
Professor in Vassar College, and Beatrice Reynolds, Los Angeles. 
Cloth, 80 pages. Price 50 cents. 
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THE COLLEGIATE SERIES (continued) 

Cicero, De Officiis, Book I., by F. E. Rockwood, Professor in Bucknell 
University.* Cloth, xxviii +155 pages. Price 90 cents. 

Cicero, the Second Philippic, by E. G. Sihler, Professed- in New 
York University. Cloth, xxxvi+124 pages. Price 80 cents. 

Selections from the Elegiac Poets, by Jesse B. Carter, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Princeton University. Cloth, xlvii + 283 pages. Price $1.40. 

Juvenal, by H. L. Wilson, Assoc Professor, Johns Hopkins University. 
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